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PREFACE 


The  century  that  has  just  drawn  to  a close  has  been  distinguished  for 
the  marvellous  developments  of  science  and  invention,  yet,  to  a lament- 
able extent,  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  have  been  neutralised  by 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  political  economy.  The  vast  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  has  not  been  followed  by  a proportionate  increase  in 
the  material  comfort  of  the  masses  of  the  people ; indeed,  so  far  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  all  civilised  countries  is  concerned, 
their  condition  is  hardly  improved  at  all ; and,  on  this  the  threshold  of 
the  new  century,  while  in  some  columns  of  our  daily  papers  are  brilliant 
essays  on  the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  the  anticipated  glories  of  the 
future,  others  are  full  of  appeals  to  the  charitable  on  behalf  of  the 
destitute  : to-day,  as  a hundred  year  ago,  the  great  needs  of  every  nation 
are  the  prosaic  ones  of  economical  government,  just  taxation  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade. 

The  diagram  of  net  expenditure  from  1870  to  1901  which  we  give  in 
this  issue,  shews  the  necessity  for  financial  reform  so  far  as  our  nation 
is  concerned.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period  we  had  a population 
of  a little  over  31  millions  and  a net  expenditure  of  <£61,000,000  ; at 
the  end  we  have  a population  of  over  41  millions  but  an  expenditure  of 
£175,000,000  ; an  increase  of  £113,000,000  whilst  the  population  has 
only  increased  by  ten  millions.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  this  unpleasant  fact 
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by  putting  it  all  down  to  the  war.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  I 
Expenditure,  although  the  net  income  for  the  current  year  is  some 
.£20,500,000  more  than  for  1895,  yet  the  ordinary  expenditure  (leaving 
the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China  out  of  account)  has  so  increased  that 
there  is  a deficit  of  over  £3,000,000.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the 

i 

“ Hundred  Million  Budget”  of  1885-6,  and  what  a stir  was  made  about  j 
it  by  the  Tories  at  that  time,  although  they  had  not  only  joined  in 
voting  the  money  but  approved  of  the  spending  of  it ; a glance  at  the 
chart  will  shew  that,  not  only  in  the  total  amount  but  also  in  the 
amount  spent  on  the  army  and  navy,  what  was  extra  ordinary  then  has 
now  become  less  than  the  ordinary,  yet  one  hardly  hears  the  subject  j 
alluded  to  on  political  platforms. 

i 

The  question  of  army  reform  which  we  are  told  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  I 
an  early  date  formed  the  subject  of  a brief  article  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
in  our  previous  Almanack.  The  military  aspect  of  the  question  is,  of 
course,  outside  our  province — all  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  financial  | 
side.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  size  of  our  army  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  policy  of  the  nation.  If  the  government  j 
adheres  to  a similar  policy  to  that  which  allowed  us  to  drift  into  the 
South  African  War,  then  an  enormous  increase  of  the  standing  army 
will  be  called  for  and  the  expenditure  upon  this  branch  of  the  service, 
which  already  exceeds  that  of  any  other  power,  will  reach  appalling  i 
dimensions.  As  economists  we  must  point  out  that  increased  cost  does  ! 
not  necessarily  mean  increased  efficiency.  Brains  and  businesslike  j 
principles  are  required  not  merely  additional  expenditure. 

In  regard  to  the  navy  what  we  predicted  when  Mr.  Goschen- first  in-  j 
troduced  his  plan  and  at  the  same  time  shouted  defiance  to  all  the  | 
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world,  has  occurred : other  nations  have  increased  their  ships  and  we 
now  stand  in  much  the  same  relative  position  as  before ; indeed,  the 
Navy  League  asserts  that  for  the  first  time  for  over  a hundred  years  we 
have  lost  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  This  is  in  sad  contrast  to  the  policy 
of  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  not  only  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy,  but  also  by  the  equalisation  and  graduation  of  the 
“ Death  Duties  ” provided  the  necessary  means  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure. 

Great  attention  is  now-a-days  directed  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  we  consequently  give  an  article  dealing  with  that  subject. 
While  rejoicing  that  the  manner  in  which  so  many  thousands  are  forced 
to  herd  in  insanitary  dwellings  is  attracting  public  notice,  we  would 
point  out  that  many  of  the  schemes  propounded  are  wrong  in  principle 
and  will  exaggerate  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  cure.  The  most  potent 
cause  lies  in  the  land  monopoly,  and  the  suggestion  that  local  authorities 
be  enabled  to  purchase  land  in  the  outskirts  and  build  houses  for  the 
poor  is  one  that  will  not  break  down  but  rather  increase  this  monopoly, 
while  it  opens  the  door  to  infinite  jobbery.  We  also  reprint  the  article 
on  London  Land  Values  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  followed  the  example  of  Glasgow,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
get  an  act  to  empower  them  to  tax  land  values  in  relief  of  rates. 

The  question  as . the  renewel  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  will 
probably  come  before  Parliament  this  year.  We  trust  meetings  will 
be  held  all  over  the  kingdom  to  protest  against  the  Act  being  renewed 
in  any  form.  We  warn  our  readers  that  there  may  be  a difficulty  in 
proving  in  actual  figures  the  charge  that  the  money  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners  and  not  of  the  farmers.  The  prices  of 
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agricultural  produce  have  been  higher  of  late  than  for  some  years 
before  the  Act  was  passed,  and  the  fact  that  there  have  not  been 
the  wholesale  reductions  of  rent  as  was  the  case  before  the  Rating 
Act  was  passed  will  be  put  down  to  that  cause  by  its  advocates.  But 
the  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  knowing  that  the  Act  would 
lapse  in  five  years,  and  seeing  that  there  was  a strong  likelihood  that 
it  would  be  not  only  renewed  but  made  perpetual  if  it  could  be  shewn 
that  it  had  done  good  to  the  farmers,  every  effort  would  be  made  by 
the  landowners  to  allow  the  farmer  to  think  that  he  was  getting  the 
full  benefit.  It  is  throwing  a sprat  to  catch  a whale,  but  when  once  the 
act  is  made  perpetual  then  there  will  be  no  need  for  concealing  the  real 
object,  and  the  whole  amount  will  be  swept  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners.  The  injustice  of  this  act  is  fully  dealt  with  in  our  article 
upon  it,  and,  seeing  the  need  for  economy  in  the  national  finances,  we 
hope  that  an  agitation  will  be  created  throughout  the  country  strong 
enough  to  prevent  so  iniquitous  an  act  being  re-instated  upon  the 
statute  book. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1901. 


JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

1 

T 

Circumcision 

1 

F 

George  Cruikshank  died,  1878 

2 

W 

Edmund  Burke  b.  1729 

2 

S 

Zulu  War  began,  1879 

3 

Th 

Harrison  Ainsworth  died,  1882 

3 

s 

Septuagesima.  Ld.  Salisbury  b.  1830 

4 

F 

Massacre  of  British  Officers,  Benin,  1897 

4 

M 

P.O.  Telegrams,  1870 

5 

S 

Isaac  Newton  born,  1642 

5 

T 

Thomas  Carlyle  died,  1881 

6 

S 

Epiphany 

6 

W 

Sir  Henry  Irving  born,  1838 

7 

M 

Dr.  Temple  enthroned,  1897 

7 

Th 

Chas.  Dickens  b.,  1812,  d.  June  9, 1870 

8 

T 

Galileo  died,  1642 

8 

F 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded,  1587 

9 

W 

Napoleon  III.  died,  1873 

9 

S 

Kruger  re-elected  Pres.  Transvaal,  1898. 

10 

Th 

Penny  Post  adopted,  1840 

10 

s 

Sexagesima.  Q.  Victoria  m.  1840 

11 

F 

Lord  Curzon  born,  1859 

11 

M 

Edison  born,  1847.. 

12 

S 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh  died,  1887 

12 

T 

Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded,  1555 

13 

8 

1st  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

13 

W 

Massacre  at  Glencoe,  1692 

14 

M 

Bishop  Berkeley  died,  1753 

14 

Th 

St.  Valentine.  Sun  sets  5-13. 

15 

T 

H.R.H.  Duke  of  Clarence  died,  1892 

15 

F 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  born,  1841 

16 

W 

British  enter  Coomassie,  1896 

16 

S 

Cruiser  Maine  blown  up  at  Havana,  1898 

17 

Th 

L.  Kimberley  Oppos.  Leader  H.  Lds.  ’97 

17 

s 

Quinquagesima 

18 

F 

German  Empire  proclaimed,  1871 

18 

M 

Martin  Luther  died,  1546 

19 

S 

Wilkes  expelled  from  H.  of  Com.,  1764 

19 

T 

Shrove  Tuesday.  Copernicus  born,  1473 

20 

S 

2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

20 

W 

Ash  Wednesday 

21 

M 

Louis  XVI.  guillotined,  1793 

21 

Th 

Trinidad  taken,  1797 

22 

T. 

Battle  of  Rorke’s  Drift,  1879 

22 

F 

Washington  b.,  14th  Dec.,  1732,  d.,  1799 

23 

W 

Gustave  Dore  died,  1883 

23 

S 

French  Revolution,  1848 

24 

Th 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  died,  1895 

24 

s 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

25 

F 

Robert  Burns  born  1759 

25 

M 

Sir  C.  Wren  d.  1723 

26 

S. 

Gen.  Gordon  killed, ’85, Fall  of  Khartoum 

26 

T 

Wreck  of  the  “Birkenhead,”  1852 

27 

s 

3rd  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

27 

W 

Battle  of  Majuba,  1881 

28 

M 

Capitulation  of  Paris,  1871 

28 

Th 

Tichborne  Trial  ended,  1874 

29 

Tu 

George  III.  died  1820 

i ! 

30 

W 

Charles  I.  beheaded,  1649 

31 

Th 

Guy  Fawkes  executed,  1606 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

l 

F 

St.  David’s  Day 

l 

M 

Bismarck  born,  1815 

2 

S 

John  Wesley  died,  1791 

2 

T 

Richard  Cobden  died,  1865 

3 

s 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent 

3 

W 

Dr.  Abernethy  born,  1764 

4 

M 

(3)  Mr.  Gladstone  retired,  1894 

4 

Th 

Maunday  Thursday.  • Goldsmith  d.  1724 

5 

T 

Thames  Tunnel  opened  1843 

5 

F 

Good  Friday.  B.  Museum  instituted,  1753 

6 

W 

Four  Inn’s  only  in  Liverpool,  1760 

6 

S 

Albert  Durer,  artist,  born,  1528 

7 

Th 

Cloquet  died,  1883 

7 

S 

Easter  Day.  St.  Francis  Xavier  b.  1506 

8 

F 

Dr.  Livingstone  sailed  from  L’pool,  1858 

8 

M 

Easter  Monday— Bank  Holiday 

9 

S 

German  Emperor  (William  I.)died,  1888 

9 

T 

U.S.  Civil  War  ends,  1865 

10 

s 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

10 

W 

Great  Chartist  demonstration,  1848 

11 

M 

(10)  Prince  of  Wales  married,  1863 

11 

Th 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  signed,  1713 

12 

T 

Bank  of  Eng.  first  issued  £1  notes,  1797 

12 

F 

Rowland  Hill  died  1833 

13 

W 

Karl  Marx  died,  1883 

13 

S 

(14)  President  Lincoln  assasinated,  1865 

14 

Th 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  born,  1844 

14 

s 

Low  Sunday 

15 

F 

Ld.  Melbourne  b.  1779,  d.  Nov.  24,  1848 

15 

M 

Matt.  Arnold  d.  1888 

16 

S 

Duchess  of  Kent  died,  1861 

16 

T 

Culloden,  1746 

17 

s 

4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  St.  Patrick. 

17 

W 

Benjamin  Franklin  died,  1790 

18 

M 

American  Stamp  Act  repealed,  1766 

18 

Th 

Erasmus  Darwin  died,  1802 

19 

T 

Anti-Corn  League  formed,  1839 

19 

F 

Byron  d.  1824.  Beaconsfield  d.  1881 

20 

W 

Isaac  Newton  died,  1727.  Sun  Sets  6-11 

20 

S 

Financial  Reform  Assoc’tion  founded, ’48 

21 

Th 

Blockade  of  Crete,  1897 

21 

s 

2nd  Sunday  after  Easter 

22 

F 

Goethe,  poet,  died  1832 

22 

M 

Immanuel  Kant  born,  1724 

23 

S 

National  Gallery  founded  1824 

23 

T 

St.  George.  Gladstone  Prime  M.,  1880 

24 

S 

Passion  Sun.  Queen  Elizabeth  d.  1603 

24 

W 

Daniel  Defoe  died,  1731 

25 

M 

Lady  Day 

25 

Th 

St.  Mark.  (28th)  Mutiny  of  Bounty,  1789 

26 

T 

Duke  of  Cambridge  born,  1819 

26 

F 

Gabriel  Rossetti  died,  1754 

27 

W 

John  Bright  died,  1889 

27 

S 

Emerson  died,  1882 

28 

ThJ 

H.R.H.  Duke  of  Albany  died,  1884 

28 

s 

3rd  Sunday  after  Easter 

29 

F 

John  Keble  died,  1866 

29 

M 

Russian  War  ended,  1856 

30 

S 

Crimean  War  terminated,  1856 

30 

T 

Duke  of  Argyle  born,  1834 

31 

s 

Palm  Sun.  Charlotte  Bronte  d 1855 
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CALENDAR 

FOR  1901. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

| 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

1 

W. 

Duke  of  Connaught  born,  1850 

1 

S 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  killed,  1879 

2 

Tti 

Simnel  crowned  at  Dublin,  1486 

2 1 

s 

Trinity  Sunday.  Garibaldi  d.  1882 

3 

F 

Tom  Hood  died,  1845.  Sun  Sets  7-23 

3 

M 

Duke  of  York  b.  1865 

4 

S 

First  Derby,  1780  Livingstone  d.  1873 

4 

T 

Lord  Wolseley  born  1833 

5 

s 

4th  Sunday  after  Easter 

5 

W 

Adam  Smith  born,  1723 

6 

M 

Lord  F.  Cavendish  assassinated,  1882 

6 

Th 

Bentham  died,  1832 

7 

T 

Lord  Rosebery  born,  1847 

7 

F 

Rbt.  Bruce  died,  1329.  Reform  Act,  1832 

8 

W 

Charles  II.  proclaimed  King,  1660 

8 

S 

Mahomet  died  632 

9 

Th 

F.  Von  Schiller  died,  1805 

9 

S 

1 st  S.  after  Trinity.  Dickens  d.  1870 

10 

F 

Indian  Mutiny  commenced,  1857 

10 

M 

Motion  against  Slave  Trade  carried,  1806 

11 

S 

Spen.  Percival  assass.  1812.  Sun  Sets  7-35 

11 

T 

De  Montfort  Parliament  met,  1258 

12 

s 

Rogation  Sunday 

12 

W 

Dr.  Arnold  died,  1842 

13 

M 

Exeter  Food  Riots,  1847 

13 

Th 

Temple  Bar  finally  removed,  1779.  [1774 

14 

T 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assassinated,  1610 

14 

F 

Duke  of  Bridgewater  sells  coals  24lbs.  Id., 

15 

W 

Daniel  O’Connell  died  1847 

15 

S 

Magna  Charta,  1215.  Wat  Tyler  kid,  1381 

16 

Th 

Ascension  Day 

16 

S 

2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity 

17 

F 

Tallyrand  died,  1838 

17 

M 

Queen’s  Jubilee,  1887 

18 

S 

Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia,  b.  1868 

18 

T 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 

19 

8 

S.  after  Ascension.  Gladstone  d.  1898 

19 

W 

Piers  Gaveston  executed,  1312 

20 

A1 

Columbus  d.  1506  ; b.  1436 

20 

Th 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837 

21 

T 

Maria  Edgeworth  d.  1849 

21 

F 

Limerick  captured,  1642 

22 

W 

Victor  Hugo  died,  1885 

22 

S 

Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897 

23 

Th 

Battle  of  Ramilies,  1706 

23 

s 

3rd  Sunday  alter  Trinity 

24 

F 

Queen  Victoria  b.  1819 

24 

M 

Midsummer  Day 

25 

S 

Gladstone's  remains  removed  London, ’98 

25 

T 

Wesleyan  Conference  fully  estab.  1784 

26 

s 

Whit  Sunday 

26 

W 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  1846 

27 

M 

Whit  Monday — Bank  Holiday 

27 

Th 

Navigation  Acts  repealed,  1849 

28 

T 

Funeral  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  1898 

28 

F 

Coronation  Day,  1838 

29 

W 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.  1660 

29 

S 

Seven  Bishops  acquitted,  1688 

30 

Th 

Tower  Bridge  opened,  1894 

30 

S 

4th  Sun.  after  Trin.  Pillory  abol.  1837 

31 

F 

Joan  of  Arc  burnt,  1431 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

l 

M 

Dominion  Day  (Canada) 

l 

Th 

Lammas  Day.  Battle  of  the  Nile,  1798 

2 

T 

Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  1850 

2 

F 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704 

3 

W 

Battle  of  Sadowa,  1866 

3 

S 

Bank  of  England  established,  1732 

4 

Th 

Independence  Day,  U.S.A.,  1776 

4 

s 

9th  Sun.  after  Trin.  Shelley  died,  1792 

5 

F 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes  bom,  1853 

5 

M 

Bank  Holiday 

6 

S 

Samuel  Lover  died,  1868 

6 

T 

(5)  Atlantic  Telegraph  completed,  1858 

7 

S 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

7 

W 

Senor  Canovas  assassinated  1897 

8 

M 

(7)  John  Huss  burnt  at  Constance,  1415 

8 

Th 

Canning  died,  1827.  Sun  Sets  7-35 

9 

T 

Edmund  Burke  died,  1797 

9 

F 

Elementary  Education  Act  passed,  1870 

10 

W 

Columbus  b.  1447.  Calvin  b.  1509 

10 

S 

Surrender  of  Emperor  Napoleon,  1870 

11 

Th 

Alexandria  bombarded,  1882 

11 

s 

10  th  after  Trin.  Card  Newman  d.  1890 

12 

F 

The  Crimea  evacuated,  1856 

12 

M 

Geo.  Stephenson  died,  1848 

13 

S 

Ballot  Act,  1872.  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878 

13 

T 

(12)  Peace  between  Amer.  and  Spain, ’98 

14 

s 

6th  after  Trin.  Bastile  stormed,  1789 

14 

W 

(15)  Pub.  Houses  first  closed  11p.m.  ’72 

15 

M 

St.  Swithin 

15 

Th 

Reform  Bill,  1867.  SirW.  Scott  born, 1771 

16 

T 

Hegira,  or  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 

16 

F 

Ben  Johnson  died,  1537 

17 

W 

Franco-German  War  commenced,  1870 

17 

S 

Frederick  the  Great  died,  1786 

18 

Th 

Papal  Infallibility  declared,  1870 

18 

s 

11th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

19 

F 

Flinders,  Australian  Explorer  d.  1812 

19 

M 

(18)  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  1878 

20 

S 

Army  Purchase  abolished,  1871 

20 

T 

Suez  Canal  occupied  by  British,  1882 

21 

s 

7 th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

21 

W 

Battle  of  Vameira,  1808 

22 

M 

Garibaldi  b.  1807.  (21) Robt. Burns  d.  1796 

22 

Th 

Battle  of  Bosworth,  1485 

,23 

T 

General  Grant  died,  1885 

23 

F 

Treaty  of  Prague,  1866 

24 

W 

Window  Tax  abolished,  1851 

24 

S 

St.  Bartholomew.  Huguenot  mass.,  1572 

25 

Th 

First  Mail  Coach,  L’pool  to  London,  1785 

25 

S 

12th  S-  after  Trin.  D.  Hume,  d.  1776 

26 

F 

Irish  Church  Disestablished,  1869  * 

26 

M 

Faraday  died,  1867 

27 

S 

. Clan tic  Cable  laid,  1866 

27 

T 

Milton’s  Works  burnt  by  hangman,  1660 

28 

s 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

28 

W 

Count  Tolstoi  born,  1828 

29 

M 

William  Wilberforce  died,  1833 

29 

Th 

Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland,  1853 

30 

T 

Wm.  Penn  d.  1718.  Relief  of  Derry,  1689 

30 

F 

Battle  of  Plevna,  1877.  Sun  Sets  6-29 

31 

W 

First  Irish  Poor  Law  passed,  1838 

31 

S 

John  Bun.yan  died,  1688 

12 
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CALENDAR 

FOR  1901. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

M. 

W. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS. 

1 

ft 

13th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

1 

T 

Pheasant  Shooting  begins 

2 

M 

Henry  George  born,  1839. 

2 

W 

Rome  United  to  Italy,  1870 

3 

T 

Oliver  Cromwell  died,  1658. 

3 

Th 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  1691 

4 

W 

French  Republic  proc.,  1870. 

4 

F 

Marquis  of  Ripon  born,  1827 

5 

Th 

Katharine  Parr  died,  1548. 

5 

S 

First  English  Bible  printed,  1535 

6 

F 

Scottish  Rebellion,  1745 

6 

s 

1 8th  after  Trinity.  Tennyson  d.  1892 

7 

S 

Whittier  died,  1892  [captured,  1855 

7 

M 

Parnell  died,  1891 

8 

s 

14th  Sun.  after  Trinity.— Sebastopol 

8 

T 

Rienzi,  last  of  the  Tibunes,  assass.,  1354 

9 

M 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  1513 

9 

W 

Italian  Unity,  ’79.  [O.  W.  Holmes  d.  ’94 

10 

T 

Assassination  of  Empress  of  Austria,  1898 

10 

Th 

President  Kruger  born,  1825 

11 

W 

Drogheda  taken,  1649 

11 

F 

General  Roberts  entered  Cabul,  1879 

12 

Th 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  fixed,  1878 

12 

S 

Robt.  Stephenson  died,  1859 

18 

F 

First  Photograph  taken  in  England,  ’839 

13 

s 

1 9th  after  Trin.  Henry  VII  crwnd,1485 

14 

S 

Duke  of  Wellington  died,  1852 

14 

M 

Battle  of  Hastings,  1066 

15 

S 

15th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

15 

T 

Gregorian  Calendar  came  into  use,  1582 

16 

M 

P.  O.  Savings  Bank  established,  1861 

16 

W 

Houses  of  Parliament  burned,  1834 

17 

T 

Parnell  Comission  met,  1888 

17 

Th 

Sebastopol  bombarded,  1854 

18 

W 

Bloody  Assizes,  1685 

18 

F 

St.  Luke.  Lord  Palmerston  died,  1865 

19 

Th 

President  Garfield  shot,  1881 

19 

S 

Dean  Swift  died,  1745 

20 

F 

Battle  of  Alma,  1854 

20 

s 

20th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

21 

S 

Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  1832 

21 

M 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805 

22 

ft 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

22 

T 

Sir  Philip  Francis  (Junius)  b.  1740,  d.  1818 

23 

M 

(22)  Charles  I.  dethroned,  1640 

23 

W 

Rebellion  in  Ireland,  1641 

24 

T 

Eliza  Cook  died,  1889 

24 

Th 

(25)  Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415 

25 

W 

First  English  Peer  created,  1036 

25 

F 

Balaclava  Charge,  1854 

26 

Th 

Relief  of  Lucknow,  1857 

26 

S 

William  Hogarth  died,  1764 

27 

F 

British  Association  formed,  1831 

27 

s 

21st  Sunday  after  Trinity 

28 

S 

Strasburg  capitulated,  1870  [Day 

28 

M 

Alfred  the  Great  died,  901 

29 

S 

17th  Sun.  after  Trin.  Michaelmas 

29 

T 

Henry  George  died,  1897. 

30 

M 

Paper  Duties  repealed,  1861 

30 

W 

Lord  James  of  Hereford,  born  1828 

31 

Th 

All  Hallows  Eve 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

i 

F 

Bread  Riots  in  England,  ’67 

l 

s 

1 St  in  Advent.  Princess  of  Wales  b.’44 

2 

S 

India  Proclaimed  Empire,  1858 

2 

M 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  opened,  1697 

3 

s 

22nd  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3 

T 

(1)  Bronze  Coinage  issued,  1860 

4 

M 

Mendelssohn  died,  1847 

4 

W 

Thomas  Carlyle  born,  1795 

5 

T 

Gunpowder  Plot 

5 

Th 

Mozart  died,  1791 

6 

W 

Shenandoah  in  Mersey,  1865 

6 

F 

Anthony  Trollope  died,  1882 

7 

Th 

Last  Execution  at  Tyburn,  1783 

7 

S 

Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  born,  1839 

8 

F 

John  Milton  died,  1674 

8 

s 

2nd  in  Advent.  Richd.  Baxter  d.  1691 

9 

S 

Prince  of  Wales  born,  1841 

9 

M 

Gladstone’s  1st  Ministry,  1868.  Milton  b. 

10 

S 

23rd  after  Trinity.  Luther  b. , 1483 

10 

T 

Plevna  taken,  1877  [1608 

11 

M 

Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth,  1620 

11 

W 

Sir  David  Brewster  died,  1871 

12 

T 

(11)  Chloroform  disc,  by  Souberun,  ’31 

12 

Th 

Robert  Browning  died,  1889. 

13 

W 

[G.  W.  Railway  B’head  to  London,  op.  ’54 

13 

F 

Dr.  Johnson  died,  1784 

14 

Th 

Leibnitz  died,  1716.  Hegel  died,  1831 

14 

S 

P.  Consort  died,  1861.  P.  Alice  died,  1878 

15 

F 

Queen’s  First  Parliament  met,  1835 

15 

ft 

3rd  in  Advent.  Izaak  Walton  d.  1683 

16 

S 

John  Bright  born,  1811 

16 

M 

Cromwell  Lord  Protector,  1653 

17 

s 

24th  alter  Trinity.  Suez  Canal  op. ’69 

17 

T 

(15)  Geese  sold  in  L’pool  at  8d.  each,  1561 

18 

M 

Duke  of  Wellington  buried,  1852 

18 

W 

Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur,  1897 

19 

T 

Wolfe  Tone  died,  1798 

19 

Th 

Turner  died,  1851 

20 

W 

Tom  Hood  died,  1874 

20 

F 

Battle  of  Suakim,  1888 

21 

Th 

Princess  Royal  born,  1840 

21 

S 

St.  Thomas.  Shortest  day 

22 

F 

Delane,  of  “ The  Times,”  died,  1879 

22 

s 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent 

23 

S 

Argand  Burner  invented,  1780 

23 

M 

Massacre  of  Waldenses,  1400 

24 

s 

25th  after  Trin.  Ld.  Melbourne  d.’  48 

24 

T 

John  Morley  born,  1838.  Thackeray  died 

25 

M 

Domesday  Survey  completed,  1086 

25 

W 

Christmas  Day  [1868 

26 

T 

Princess  Maud  of  Wales  born,  1869. 

26 

'Th 

Bank  Holiday.  Wilkes  died  1797 

27 

W 

Coffee  brought  to  England,  1641 

27 

F 

Assass.  Marshall  Prim,  1870 

28 

Th 

Washington  Irving  died,  1859 

28 

S 

Macaulay  died,  1859.  Tay  Bridge  fell,  79 

29 

F 

Polish  Revolution,  1830 

29 

s 

1 st  after  Christmas.  Gladstone  born, 

30 

S 

Saint  Andrew’s  Day 

30 

M 

(29)  Jameson  raid,  1895  [1809 

31 

T 

Wickliffe  d.  1384  Beaconsfield  b.  1805 

. . . . 
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THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 


The  Housing  Question  is  only  one  part  of  the  Labour  Problem,  and 
it  is  a pity  so  many  people  consider  it  a separate  thing.  All  the 
various  phases  of  the  Labour  Problem  can  be  traced  to  one  source,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  if,  in  place  of  dealing  with  the  various  effects,  we 
boldly  set  to  work  to  remove  the  cause.  For  instance,  where  men  and 
women  earn  such  a small  income  that  they  have  not  sufficient  food  or 
clothing,  they  cannot  out  of  their  pittance  pay  enough  in  house-rent  to 
. enable  them  to  obtain  a house  anywhere , and  have  to  herd  in  one  or  two 
rooms  at  the  expense  of  health  and  comfort  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
decency  itself  • but  there  is  no  “ housing  problem  ” here,  and  it  is  no 
solution  of  their  difficulty,  nay,  it  is  trifling  with  their  poverty  to  assist 
them  to  obtain  a room  or  two  at  less  than  cost — the  balance  being  made 
up  from  the  rates.  That  is  simply  giving  them  poor-law  relief  under 
another  form,  when  what  they  need  is  not  charity  but  justice,  or,  in 
■ other  words,  such  an  alteration  of  our  unjust  laws  as  will  enable  them 
to  earn  enough  to  live  comfortably. 

We  would  first  ask  our  readers  to  consider  how  what  we  usually 
'term  “ house  rent”  is  made  up.  A portion  of  it  is  really  not  rent  at  all 
but  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  building,  with  due  allowance  for  wear 
and  tear,  then  there  is  the  rent  of  the  land  upon  which  the  house,  etc., 
is  built.  Let  us  keep  this  clearly  in  mind,  for  in  our  large  towns  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  housing  of  the  people  arise  not  from  the 
great  cost  of  building  houses,  but  from  the  high  rents  demanded  for  the 
use  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  built.  It  costs  no  more  to  build  a 
house  in  a town  than  in  the  country  ; but  the  price  of  the  land  is  very 
different.  If  we  had  wooden  houses  like  they  have  in  some  parts  of 
America,  which  can  be  moved  from  one  spot  to  another  by  means  of 
rollers,  we  would  soon  find  that  if  a house  were  placed  on  a site  in  the 
outskirts  it  would  bring  in  a much  lower  rent  than  if  it  (though  the 
same  house)  were  planted  on  a vacant  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  rents  paid  for  one  or  two  rooms  in  the  centre  of  London  are  as  high 
as  the  rents  of  good  houses  in  less  populous  places.  As  population 
increases,  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  that  population  lives 
I increases  also.  By  living  away  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  country  districts 
the  wealthier  classes  not  only  live  in  healthier  and  pleasanter  surround- 
ings, breathing  a purer  air,  but  get  an  ample  amount  of  house 
accommodation  at  a reasonable  figure.  As  Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P., 
said  in  a speech  some  twelve  months  ago — “ Rich  men  live  upon  cheap 
land,  poor  men  live  upon  dear  land.”  This  is  the  key  to  the  Housing 
Question. 

At  present,  the  artisan  classes  live  on  most  unsuitable  land.  Let  us 
take  Liverpool,  for  instance.  There,  whole  streets  of  insanitary 
property  have  been  pulled  down  and  “ artisans’  dwellings  ” erected  in 
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their  places.  This  has  not  been  a profit  but  a loss  to  the  town,  for  the 
land  would  fetch  much  more  for  business  premises  than  it  does  for 
workmen’s  dwellings.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  rates  suffer  by  this 
land  not  being  put  to  its  best  use.  Then  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
inhabitants’  point  of  view.  These  houses  are  not  pleasant  places  to  live 
in ; the  air  is  contaminated  by  smoke,  fumes  from  factory  chimneys, 
odours  from  tanneries,  soap-boilers’  works,  etc.,  etc.  The  accommodation 
is  the  smallest  the  sanitary  authorities  will  permit.  The  little  back-  1 
yards  are  too  small,  and  there  are  only  the  streets,  with  their  attendant 
dangers,  for  the  children’s  playground.  The  soot  and  dirt  coming  in  at  1 
every  chink  that  admits  air  make  it  a hopeless  task  for  the  wife  to  keep  ; 
the  house  neat  and  clean.  Everything  shows  that  these  streets  are  the 
very  places  where  people,  especially  young  people  and  children,  ought 
not  to  live.  Yet  within  a few  miles  are  green  fields,  flowers,  fresh  air, 
and  all  that  go  to  make  the  situation  of  a house  pleasant.  Clearly  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  the  land  now  occupied  by  workmen’s 
dwellings  could  be  used  as  it  is  wanted — for  business  places — and  that 
the  workers  could  live  in  the  healthy,  wholesome,  pleasant  suburbs. 

This  is  proved  by  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  admirable  | 
report  issued  by  Dr.  Hope,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  area  of  | 
the  city  comprises  13,236  acres  or  20  J square  miles,  and  the  estimated  j 
population  is  668,645.  The  death  rate  over  the  whole  area  is  24*3  per 
1,000  inhabitants  and  the  birth-rate  33*6.  The  population  per  acre  is 
50*5.  The  percentage  of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  to  total 
births  is  19  9 per  cent.  These  are  the  figures  over  the  whole  city.  Let 
us  now  look  at  them  district  by  district. 


Population 

Rates  per  1,000  of 

Deaths  of  Infants 

District. 

per 

Population. 

under  1 year  out  of 

Acre. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

every  1,000  born. 

Everton 

160-4  ... 

...  38-9  

28-2 

210 

Scotland  

128*0  ... 

...  42-4  

37*2 

251 

West  Derby  (West)  125 '3  ... 

...  36  5 

21-8 

188 

Toxteth  

124-6  ... 

...  32-8  

24-8 

204 

Kirkdale  

102-8  ... 

...  32-5  

21-7 

188 

Exchange 

89-2  ... 

...  30-3  

38-7 

274 

Abercromby 

75-1  ... 

...  33-4  

24-8 

145 

W alton 

27-7  ... 

...  31-9  

16-5 

165 

Sefton  Park 

25-2  ... 

...  19-7  

10-1 

...  136 

West  Derby  (East) 

14-0  ... 

...  24-5  

16-5 

166 

Wavertree 

12-0  ... 

...  31-8  

16-8 

164 

Liverpool  

50-5  ... 

...  33-6  

24-3 

199 

Walton,  Sefton  Park,  West  Derby  (East),  and  Wavertree,  have 
recently  been  included  in  the  city  boundaries.  In  regard  to  the  other 
districts,  Dr.  Hope  says  : — “ The  birth-rate  still  appears  higher  in  the 
old  parts  of  the  city1  than  in  the  rapidly  extending  areas  in  the  suburbs. 
This  is  so  opposed  to  what  is  found  usually  to  obtain  in  cities,  that 
whilst  not  losing  sight  of  the  high  birth-rate  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
from  early  marriage,  there  remains  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  population  of  the  older  parts  of  the  city  is  considerably  under- 
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estimated.”  While  that  may  be  so,  the  Table  still  shows  conclusively 
how  the  death-rate  rises  in  proportion  to  over-crowding. 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  people  living  in  the  fresh 
air  and  pleasant  surroundings  ? The  first  is  the  question  of  cost ; the 
second,  the  fact  that  the  worker  must  live  near  his  work.  We  have 
said  that  land  in  the  country  round  our  large  towns  is  cheap — it  is  let 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  only  yields  a comparatively  small  sum  per 
acre — but  it  will  be  found  that  this  land  becomes  dear  when  the  spread 
of  population  makes  it  wanted  for  houses.  In  regard  to  many  of  our 
towns,  the  land  surrounding  them  is  in  the  hands  of  one  landowner,  and 
where  there  are  more  we  have  never  a sufficient  number  to  ensure 
competition  in  offering  the  land  for  use  at  a reasonable  figure.  In  many 
cases  they  refuse  altogether  to  sell  the  land  outright,  and  demand  huge 
prices  for  comparatively  short  leases.  The  land  monopoly  is,  therefore, 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  in  any  attempt  to  secure  good 
houses  for  the  people  at  reasonable  rents.  There  are  many  reformers 
who  think  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  give  local  authorities 
the  power  to  buy  land  round  the  towns.  There  are  many  objections  to 
this  plan — it  would  open  the  door  to  fraud,  and  waste  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money.  The  price  paid  would  be,  what  with  law  costs,  etc.,  quite  as 
high  as  the  private  builder  or  land  company  would  pay,  and,  despite 
one  or  two  successes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  municipal  management  is 
more  costly  and  cumbersome  than  private  enterprise.  It  is  a cumber- 
some method  for  which  there  is  no  need.  There  is  a much  better  way 
to  get  the  land  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  people,  viz.,  the  rating  and 
taxing  the  land  owner  upon  the  value  the  land  would  have  if  put  to  its 

The  following  diagrams  may  help 
to  show  how  the  land  monopoly 
affects  the  housing  of  the  people,  and 
how  that  monopoly  may  easily  and 
constitutionally  be  broken  down.  The 
shaded  circle  A in  Fig.  1 represents  a 
centre  of  industry,  while  the  larger 
square  B,  C,  D , E,  represents  the  area 
of  land  necessary  for  the  proper  housing 
of  the  people  who  are  engaged  at  work 
in  A.  If  the  full  area  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  each  house  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  a garden,  etc.,  there  can  be 
good  wide  roads  and  streets,  parks, 
etc.,  etc.  There  need  be  no  overcrowd- 
ing, no  insanitary  districts,  so  far  as 
space  can  make  a place  sanitary.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the  people  are  not 


h 1 . 


1 

1 

1 

B 

* In  the  term  “landowner”  we  include  all  who  own  the  land.  The  original 
owner  may  sell  or  lease  it,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a ground  rent,  in  which  case 
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housed  so ; even  on  the  outskirts  of  our  towns  we  have  streets  of  small 
houses  interspersed  with  spaces  of  vacant  land.’  Each  acre  of  land  is 
utilised  to  the  utmost  the  sanitary  authorities  will  permit,  for 
gardens  are  substituted  backyards  of  microscopical  dimensions.  So 
long  as  there  are  plenty  of  vacant  spaces  around,  these  houses  may 
be  healthy  although  small,  but,  as  the  spaces  are  built  upon,  these 
streets  get  worse  and  worse,  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  become 
veritable  slums.  * 

The  cause  lies  in  the  land  monopoly.  There  is  plenty  of  land  but  it 
cannot  be  got  for  use.  Let  us  examine  the  power  of  the  land  mono- 
polist. Diagram  1 shows  a centre  of  industry  and  the  area  round  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  workers  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  houses  and 
gardens,  streets,  etc.  Let  us  assume  for  argument’s  sake  that  all  this 
area  belongs  to  one  landowner.  The  rent  he  can  demand  for  its  use  is 
as  much  as  the  average  man  can  afford  to  pay  out  of  his  earnings.  Food 
has  of  course  the  first  claim  upon  his  wage,  then  clothing,  etc.  He 
cannot  give  all  his  earnings  for  rent,  but  the  landowner  can  demand  for 
permission  to  live  upon  “ his  land  ” a large,  and  generally  speaking, 
too  large  a share  of  a man’s  earnings.  But  in  Fig.  1 if  the  worker  pays 

a high  rent  he-at  least  has  ample  room 
in  return.  But  supposing  the  landowner 
knowing  that  A was  a “ rising  place  ” 
determined  to  keep  half  of  the  area  E, 
C , D,  E , vacant  for  the  present  and  only 
permit  the  other  half,  F,  G,  H , /,  to  be 
used,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Then  we  no  longer 
have  gardens  to  the  houses,  wide  streets 
and  roads;  good  parks,  etc.,  etc.  Every- 
thing now  is  on  a cramped  scale ; the 
streets  are  narrower,  the  houses  have 
no  gardens,  but  only  tiled  or  flagged 
back-yards.  Yet,  mark,  the  landowner 
gets  as  much  rent  for  this  half  of  the 
proper  area  as  he  would  for  the  whole 
of  it.  People  must  live  near  their 
-2T  work,  and  the  landowner,  whether 
he  allows  them  much  or  little  land,  can  demand  in  rent  the  full 
amount  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  difference  lies,  as  we  have 


he  would  be  considered  the  owner  merely  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it — that 
is,  the  ground  rent  he  receives  and  the  value  of  his  reversion,  if  any — while  those 
to  whom  he  has  leased  the  land  would  become  owners  in  regard  to  the  difference 
between  the  full  value  and  the  amount  the  original  owner  receives.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  late  William  Saunders,  M.P.,  in  his  pamphlet,  “The  Land 
Struggle  in  London,  ” land  value  taxation  can  be  fairly  divided  between  all  the 
various  interests  concerned  by  assessing  upon  capital  value. 
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Fig.  3. 


seen,  in  their  comfort.  The  same  rule 
holds  good,  therefore,  if  he  only  allows 
a quarter  of  the  proper  area  to  be  used, 
as  in  Fig.  3.  The  people  pay  the  same 
rent , but  land  has  now  become  so  dear, 
that  the  poorer  classes  in  place  of 
having  a house  and  garden  as  in  Fig. 
1,  or  a house  and  back-yard,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  have  to  live  Several  families 
in  one  house. 

Now  all  this  land  that  is  kept  out  of 
its  proper  use  is  not  rated  at  its  proper 
value,  i.e.,  as  building  land,  but  only  as 
agricultural  land  (and  in  many  cases, 
thanks  to  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act 
of  this  Unionist  Government,  half  of 
JD  £ these  rates  are  paid  out  of  the  pockets 

of  the  general  taxpayer)  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  rated  or  taxed  at 
all.  Whenever  land  is  put  to  use  it  is  rated  and  taxed  at  the  value  it 
is  used  for,  but  so  long  as  it  is  kept  out  of  use,  even  though  it  is  badly 
wanted  for  houses,  shops,  warehouses,  etc.,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  either 
not  rated  at  all,  or  merely  at  half  rates,  on  the  value  of  agricultural 
land.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  the  landowners  to  keep  land  out  of  use. 
It  pays  them  in  fact  to  do.  But  the  principal  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values  is  “ that  land  should  be  assessed  at  the  value  it  would  have  if 
put  to  the  best  use  for  which  it  is  wanted,  and  the  rates  and  taxes 
levied  on  that  assessment  whether  the  land  be  put  to  use  or  not.  This 
would  break  down  the  land  monopoly  at  once ; for  how  long  could  a 
landowner  afford  to  keep  land  in  or  near  a town,  that  was  wanted  for 
building  purposes  out  of  use  when  he  had  to  pay  rates  of  from  five  to. 
ten  shillings  in  the  £,  upon  it  and  he  received  no  rent  in  return  ? If  he 
kept  the  land  out  of  use  when  it  was  wanted  for  use  he  would  be 
ruined. 


By  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  the  owner  not  the  occupier  would 
pay  the  rates.  Suppose  the  rental  of  the  whole  area  in  Fig.  1 
amounted  to  <£50,000  and  the  rates  were  5s.  in  the  £.  By  allowing  the 
whole  area  to  be  used  as  in  Fig  1 the  landowner  would  receive  £50,000 
less  £12,500  rates,  or  £37,500  in  all.  But  if  he  only  allowed  half  to 
be  used  as  in  Fig.  2,  then  he  would  still  receive  £50,000  less  £12,500 
rates  on  the  half  used,  and  another  £ 12,500  rates  on  the  half  he  kept  idle , 
or  a total  receipt  not  of  £37,500  but  £25,000  only.  If  he  only  allowed 
a quarter  to  be  used  as  in  Fig.  3,  he  would  still  receive  £50,000  for  this 
quarter,  but  less  £12,500  rates  on  it,  and  £37,500  on  the  three-quarters 
idle  ; in  other  words  he  would  pay  as  much  in  rates  as  he  received  in 
rent.  Under  present  circumstances  the  worse  the  landowner  behaves 
to  the  public  the  better  it  is  for  himself  ; but  with  the  Taxation  of  Land 
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Values  in  operation,  the  worse  he  behaves  to  the  public  the  worse  it 
would  be  for  himself. 

But  granting  that  by  the  taxation  of  Land  Values  the  land  can  be 
placed  at  the  use  of  the  people,  can  they  avail  themselves  of  it  ? The 
workman  cannot  live  far  away  from  his  work,  and  therefore,  some  may 
say,  this  land  in  the  outskirts  is  of  no  use  in  solving  the  Housing 
Question.  It  is  quite  true  the  worker  must  live  near  his  work,  but  we 
must  measure  the  distance  not  in  yards  or  miles,  but  in  minutes.  So 
long  as  it  does  not  take  longer  than  a certain  time  for  the  worker  to  ■ 
get  to  and  from  his  work,  and  no  extra  physical  strain  is  placed  upon  ; 
him,  it  does  not  matter  how  far  away  he  lives.  Now  by  means  of  j 
electric  trams,  etc.,  a workman  can  be  taken  many  miles  in  the  same  j 
time  it  would  take  him  to  walk  a comparatively  short  distance.  But  what  j 
about  the  cost  1 Would  not  these  tram  fares  amount  to  a second  rent  ? | 
No,  a high  fare  is  unnecesary  and  unwise.  The  lower  the  fares  the  i 
greater  the  traffic,  'fhese  trams  could  be  run  at  a very  low  fare  with 
profit.  But  experience  has  shown  that  every  improvement  which  makes 
a place  more  accessable  or  more  desirable  to  live  in,  adds  to  the  j 
value  of  the  land  in  that  place.*  This  value  at  present  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  private  individuals,  but  the  value  which  is  added  to  land  by 
the  community  belongs  to  and  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  community. 
With  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  in  force  we  could  run  the  trams,  etc., 
necessary  to  take  the  people  to  and  from  the  outskirts  and  their  working 
place  in  the  towns  absolutely  free.  For  what  would  be  the  result  1 The 
value  of  the  land  would  be  increased  all  along  the  route  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  the  local  authority  could  take  it,  it  would  more  than 
recoup  the  cost  of  running  the  trams.  “ But  if  we  increase  the  value  of 
land  in  the  suburbs  we  decrease  it  in  the  towns  ” some  people  say.  No, 
the  land  in  the  towns  can  be  used  for  better  and  more  profitable 
purposes.  That  is  the  complaint  from  municipalities  where  slums  are 
destroyed,  they  say  they  could  put  the  land  to  far  better  use  than  it  is 
put  to  when  used  for  workmen’s  dwellings. 

In  order  to  allow  of  this  through  communication  between  the  heart 
of  the  town  and  the  outskirts,  by  means  of  electric  trams  or  electric 
railways,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  towns  to 
make  new  and  wide  thoroughfares.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  London.  The  streets  in  the  City  of  London  are  far  too  narrow  to 
allow  the  present  traffic  to  go  on  comfortably  ; the  least  obstruction  j 
causes  a block,  and  it  is  only  by  most  careful  regulation  of  the  traffic  ! 
that  business  can  be  carried  on  at  all.  London  and  many  other  towns  j 
have  outgrown  their  thoroughfares.  Why  have  these  wide  streets  i 
not  been  made  ? It  is  not  on  account  of  the  buildings,  but  because  of  1 1 
the  cost  of  the  land.  But  when  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  becomes 
legal,  then  this  and  many  other  difficulties  disappear.  Putting  a wide 


* The  Electric  Railway  in  London  affords  a recent  striking  exampls. 
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street  through  a crowded  district  does  not  cause  a loss  but  an  addition 
of  value  to  the  land.  So  long  as  these  values  are  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals  then  improvements  are  costly.  In  the  first 
place  under  the  present  conditions,  the  Local  Authority  has  to  buy  the 
land  it  wishes  to  improve,  and  buy  it  at  monopoly  price.  The  needs  of 
the  people  are  the  private  owner’s  opportunity  for  making  a “ good 
thing”  of  the  land.  Then  when  the  improvements  are  made,  they  add 
very  considerably  to  the  land  values  all  around,  but  these  values  are 
not  taken  to  repay  the  cost,  but  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  private 
owners,  who  may  be  of  the  very  men  who  have  profited  by  the  first 
sale  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  improvement. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  so  far  as  regards  our  towns  where  land  is 
already  built  upon,  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  produce  no 
financial  benefit.  “ As  the  value  of  premises  is  increased  by  improve- 
ments,” they  say,  “so  the  assessments  are  increased  and  the  local 
authority  gets  back  as  much  in  rates  towards  the  improvement  as  it 
would  if  the  taxation  of  land  values  were  in  force.”  There  is  in  reality 
a very  great  difference.  Let  us  suppose  for  example  that  over  the  whole 
area  of  a town  the  value  of  the  site  and  of  the  buildings,  are  equal,  and 
that  the  rates  are  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  present  basis,  which 
includes  both  the  building  and  the  land  it  is  built  on,  it  is  evident  that 
if,  in  this  case,  we  alter  the  assessment  from  both  land  and  buildings  to 
land  only,  the  rate  will  have  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
financial  result.  If  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  are  the 
same,  and  rating  each  at  five  shillings,  produces  a certain  sum,  then  it 
will  require  a rate  of  ten  shillings  to  obtain  that  sum  from  land  alone. 
Now  the  value  added  to  premises  by  public  improvements  is  a site  value 
only,  and  admitting  that  the  assessment  was  increased  accordingly  in 
both  cases,  i.e.,  under  the  present  system  and  under  that  of  taxing  land 
values,  the  financial  results  would  be  different;  for,  under  present 
circumstances  this  value  would  be  rated  five  shillings  in  the  £,  but 
under  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  in  the  £,  or  exactly  double. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  this  power  of  rating  land  at  the  value  its 
owner  puts  upon  it,  would  be  a powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  for  local 
authorities  dealing  with  the  dog-in-the-manger  landlord,  who  demands 
an  exorbitant  price  for  some  piece  of  land  that  is  badly  wanted  for 
a much-needed  public  improvement.  Nor  do  the  merits  of  the  scheme 
end  here,  for  having  secured  the  land  for  public  improvements  at  a 
reasonable  figure,  it  enables  the  ratepayers  to  get  back  the  cost  of  that 
improvement  by  rating  the  value  it  adds  to  the  land  improved.  The 
plan  is  simple  and  does  not  lend  itself  — like  the  schemes  of  land 
purchase  by  local  authorities — to  dishonesty  or  favouritism,  and  it  is 
just,  since  it  takes  from  no  one  that  which  ought  by  right  to  be  his. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE. 


The  apathy  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  permit  the  incessant 
increase  of  expenditure  is  rapidly  becoming  a national  danger.  We  give 
with  this  issue  a Diagram  showing  the  Net  Expenditure  from  1869-70 
to  the  current  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  figures  for  this  year* 
which  are  estimated,  and  we  are  confident  that  if  there  is  any  error, 
it  will  be  of  under  and'  not  over-estimate,  all  the  items  are  t^ken  from 
the  return  of  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  commonly  known  as  Sir 
Henry  Fowler’s  return.  It  deals  with  the  net  income  and  expenditure, 
which  is  the  correct  method  for  comparison,  since  the  expenditure  on 
the  post  office,  etc.,  is  not  a burden  on  the  taxpayers  but  a business 
investment  yielding  a profit  to  the  revenue.  During  the  period  under 
review  there  have  been  many  changes  which  make  a true  comparison 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  especially  in  regard  to  the  National  Debt  and 
the  Grants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation;  with  which,  however,  we  shall 
deal  later  on.  The  Diagram  is  not  drawn  in  any  partisan  spirit,  and 
though  we  have  given  the  different  administrations,  we  have  not 
attempted  to  shew  the  absolute  expenditure  for  which  each  is  respon- 
sible. For  instance,  the  Beaconsfield  administration  left  a legacy  of 
debt  to  the  Gladstone  administration  that  succeeded  it,  thus  making  the 
figures  for  the  former  period  less  and  for  the  latter  greater  than  they 
ought  to  be,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  the  Cost  of  Collection  remains  practically  the  same 
throughout  the  thirty-two  years.  It  has  caused  no  greater  interference 
with  trade,  and  has  cost  no  more  to  collect  the  Tax  Revenue  of 
£117,000  000  for  this  year  than  it  did  that  of  the  £66,500,000  for 
1869-70.  This  fact  deserves  the  consideration  of  those  who  would  have 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  return  to  the  old  system  of  placing 
taxes  upon  a great  number  of  articles.  And  not  only  would  this 
increase  of  indirect  taxation  be  more  expensive,  but  it  would  also 
intensify  the  injustice  that  already  exists  in  the  manner  in  which 
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taxation  presses  upon  the  poorer  as  compared  with  the  richer  classes. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  sought  in  this  method  is  ignorance  of  the 
amount  paid  in  taxation  or  the  time  of  payment,  but  this  is  an  evil  and 
not  a boon  to  the  people.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  amount  paid  in  taxation 
that  assists  extravagance.  If  the  worker  knew  that  out  of  every  shilling 
spent  in  tea,  sixpence  went  in  taxation ; that  out  of  every  shilling  spent 
in  tobacco  a man  only  got  twopennyworth  of  tobacco,  and  paid  tenpence 
in  taxes,  more  interest  would  be  taken  in  how  the  money  is  spent.  Tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  even  the  currants  in  the  child’s  bun,  all  have  to  bear  tax- 
ation ; while  in  regard  to  alcohol,  in  any  form,  the  tax  is  so  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  stuff,  that  the  drinker  is  really  “ pouring 
money  down  his  throat.”  In  this  crooked  way  the  workers  are  made 
to  pay  a very  heavy  proportion  of  taxation  to  income.  The  income  tax 
but  for  the  war  would  be  8d.  in  the  <£,  with  the- war  it  is  Is.,  and  causes 
great  grumbling.  The  poorest  classes  in  this  country,  without  knowing 
it,  pay  as  much  in  taxes  on  their  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  as  is  equal  to 
an  income  tax,  not  of  eightpence,  but  three  shillings  in  the  <£. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

Excepting  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances  a certain  sum  is 
devoted  each  year  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  also  to 
pay  something  off  the  capital.  » As  the  capital  sum  grows  less,  of  course, 
the  amount  of  interest  grows  less  also.  In  1875  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
fearing  that  when  the  amount  of  interest  became  small  there  would  be 
a temptation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  reduce  taxation  in 
place  of  continuing  the  effort  to  wipe  out  the  debt,  pledged  the  country 
to  set  aside  a fixed  sum  of  £28,000,000  a year  for  National  Debt 
services.  A time  of  bad  trade  followed,  but  excepting  during  the  year 
1885-6,  when  we  had  war  in  the  Soudan,  and  a threatened  war  with 
Russia,  through  all  this  period  of  bad  trade  this  amount  was  devoted 
towards  reducing  the  debt.  In  1887  Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  order  not  to  reduce  taxation,  but  to 
admit  of  grants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  (for  the  most  part  an  objec- 
tionable form  of  expenditure)  being  increased,  reduced  this  amount  from 
28  to  26  millions ; and  again  in  1889  further  reduced  it  to  25  millions. 
It  must  be  noted  that  these  reductions  were  made  at  a time  when  the 
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revenue  was  yielding  abundantly,  and  year  after  year  shewed  a surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure,  and  were  made  not  to  reduce  taxation 
and  allow  the  benefit  to  go  to  the  whole  nation,  but  simply  to 
please  certain  sections  of  the  supporters  of  the  government. 

In  1888  Mr.  Goschen  effected  the  Conversion  of  the  National  Debt, 
whereby  the  interest  was  reduced  from  3 per  cent,  to  2f  until  1903, 
and  2J  after  that  date.  The  Conversion  scheme  was  highly  creditable 
to  Mr.  Goschen’s  financial  skill,  but  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 
assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  When  introducing  the  measure 
Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  the  low  value  of  consols  on  account  of  their 
being  practically  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time,  and  urged  that  by 
making  them  irredeemable  for  a period  of  years  their  value  would  rise, 
and  that  his  scheme,  therefore,  would  have  the  advantage  of  saving  a 
large  sum  each  year  in  reduction  of  interest,  while  it  would  also  increase 
the  value  of  the  stock.  The  very  next  year  he  argued  that  since  we 
were  going  to  save  by  the  reduction  of  interest  there  was  no  need  to 
devote  26  millions  to  the  National  Debt,  and  reduced  the  amount  to 
25  millions.  Ten  year  later  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  complained  that 
the  price  of  consols  was  so  high  that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the 
nation  to  purchase  them,  to  the  extent  it  was  doing,  and  he  reduced 
the  amount  from  25  to  23  millions.  While,  therefore,  upon  the 
Chart  it  would  seem  as  that  there  was  a reduction  in  expenditure  of 
five  millions  in  that  item,  it  is  in  reality  simply  so  much  less  set 
aside  for  repayment  of  debt,  and  in  comparing  amounts  of  expenditure 
under  different  periods  this  fact  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Diagram  that  although  the  amount  set  aside 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  is  smaller  than  before,  yet  the  amount  of 
interest  has  been  so  reduced  by  paying  off  capital  and  also  by  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  that  out  of  this  fixed  sum  a larger 
proportion  now-a-days  goes  in  redemption  of  debt  than  in  the  old  time. 
Still  the  reduction  ought  to  have  been  persevered  in  to  its  fullest 
extent,  for  our  present  scheme  is  one  for  times  of  peace  only,  and  does 
not  take  war  into  account.  From  1869-70  to  1898r99  the  debt  has  been 
reduced  by  £176,000,000,  but  fifteen  months  of  war  have  already 
increased  it  by  sixty-seven  millions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
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all  comes  to  be  settled  up  we  shall  find  that  each  month  of  war,  even 
with  Boers  in  South  Africa,  neutralises  the  effort  of  twelvemonths  of 
peace,  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  the  debt  is  concerned. 

We  give  below  the  average  net  expenditure  for  each  of  the  six 
administrations  (not  counting  the  few  months  of  Tory  regime  during 
1885)  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  the  Chart,  so  far  as  given  in  the 
parliamentary  return.  As  was  to  be  expected,  each  shows  an  increase 
over  its  predecessor,  but  while  from  1870  to  1895  this  increase  was 
fairly  regular,  since  that  year  the  national  expenditure  has  been  on  the 
most  lavish  scale.  We  have  arranged  the  table  with  three  totals ; first, 
there  is  the  total  for  all  Civil  Services ; second,  for  Civil  and  Military ; 
third,  for  Civil,  Military  and  Debt.  This  allows  us  not  merely  to 
compare  the  different  periods  so  far  as  total  expenditure  is  concerned, 
but  also  expenditure  apart  from  Debt  Reduction,  which  is  now  five 
millions  less  than  formerly.  It  also  shews  the  vast  increase  of  Army 
and  Navy  expenditure. 


NET  EXPENDITURE  UNDER  DIFFERENT  ADMINISTRATIONS. 


1870-74.  , 

1875-80. 

1881-86. 

1887-92. 

1893-95. 

1896-1901.1 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Civil  List  

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

6,500,000 

6,600,000 

7,300,000 

Education 

1,600,000 

2,900,000 

4,100,000 

5,200,000 

8,400,000 

10,600,000 

Grants  in  aid  of  Local 

Taxation  

2,400,000 

4,200,000 

5,500,000 

8,100,000 

10,300,000 

12,800,000 

Cost  of  Collection 

2,500,000 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

2,700,000 

Special  Services 

600,000 

400,000 

Total  Civil  Services  . . 

18,100,000 

15,800,000 

18,800,000 

22,800,000 

27,900,000 

33,400,000 

Army  and  Navy  

23,200,000 

27,000,000 

30,000,000 

31,800,000 

33,900,000 

58,50G,000 

Total 

36,300,000 

42,800,000 

48,800,000 

54,600,000 

61,800,000 

91,900,000 

National  Debt 

26,900,000 

27,100,000 

27,200,000 

25,500,000 

25,000,000 

24,000,000 

Grand  Total 

63,200,000 

69,900,000 

76,000,000 

80,100,000 

86,800,000 

115,900,000 

Few  people  realise  what  a lightly-taxed  nation  we  would  be  but  for 
the  war  system ; what  a difference  to  Britain  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war  would  make.  The  following  table  gives  the  different 
amounts  spent  out  of  each  £ on  Civil  Services,  on  Army  and  Navy,  and 
on  Debt,  during  each  of  the  periods  given  above. 
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Proportion  of  each  £ of  expenditure  spent  on  Army  and  Navy, 
National  Debt  (i.  e.,  cost  of  past  wars)  and  Civil  Services  (which  include 
cost  of  Royalty,  Law  and  Justice,  Local  Government  Board,  Education, 


Grants  in  aid  of  Loca 

l Taxation 

Army  and 
Navy. 

1 

, etc,,  etc. 

National 

Debt. 

2 

) 

Total  of 
1 and  2 

Civil 

Services. 

3 

Total. 

4 

1870-74  

7 4 

8 6 

15  10 

4 2 

1 0 0 

1875-80  

7 9 

7 9 

15  6 

4 6 

1 0 0 

1881-86  

7 11 

7 2 

15  1 

4 11 

1 0 0 

1887-92  

8 0 

6 4 

14  4 

5 8 

.10  0 

1893-95  

7 10 

5 9 

13  7 

6 5 

1 0 0 

1896-1901  

1896  - 1901,  omitting  ) 

10  1 

4 2 

14  3 

5 9 

1 0 0 

South  African  and  > 
China  Wars ) 

8 7 

4 10 

13  5 

6 7 

1 0 0 

As  we  have  said,  the  present  Government  has  exceeded  all  its 
predecessors  in  extravagance.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  which  give  the  expenditure  of  the  Liberal  admistration, 
1893-95,  and  that  of  the  Unionists  from  1896-1901.  In  order  to 
show  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  expen  liture,  we  omit  the  cost  of  the 
wars  in  South  Africa  and  China , and  since,  had  there  been  no  war, 
the  Sinking  Fund  would  not  have  been  suspended,  put  the  National 
Debt  Services  at  the  same  figure  for  1901  as  1900  : — 

LIBERAL  YEARS. 


Net  Expenditure. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

£ 

£. 

£ 

National  Debt  Services 

24,920,000 

25,039,000 

24,978,000 

Army  and  Navy 

33,266,000 

33,327,000 

35,144,000 

Civil  Services . 

6,386,000 

6,344,000 

7,063,000 

Public  Education  

7,972,000 

8,434,000 

8,777,000 

Grants-in-aid  of  Local  Taxation  

10,350,000 

10,273,000 

10,191,000 

Cost  of  Collection 

2,593,000 

2,671,000 

2,646,000 

Grand  Total 

85,487,000 

86,088,000 

88,799,000 

UNIONIST  YEARS. 


1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

Net  Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Estimated. 

National  Debt 

25,068,000 

25,121,000 

25,323,000 

25,238,000 

23,535,000 

£23,400,000 

Army  ?md  Navy  

38,117,000 

41,175,000 

40,344,000 

43,997,000 

46,387,000 

53,259,000 

Civil  Services  

7,402,000 

6,704,000 

7,526,000 

7,320,000 

7,484,000 

7,520,000 

Public  Education  

9,160,000 

9,598,000 

10,399,000 

10,998,000 

11,246,000 

11,200,000 

Grants-in-aid  

10,679,000 

11,517,000 

12,673,000 

13,268,000 

14,196,000 

14,700,000 

Cost  of  Collection  

2,702,000 

2,716,000 

2,745,000 

2,816,000 

2,800,000 

2,820,000 

Grand  Total 

93,128,000 

96,868,000 

99,080,000 

103,637,000 

105,648,000 

112,899,000 
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So  we  find  that  in  the  six  Unionist  years  there  is  an  increase  of 
=£24,000,000  over  the  last  Liberal  37ear,  or  an  average  increase  of 
<£4,000,000  a year.  If  the  Unionists  had  not  reduced  the  amount 
devoted  to  paying  off  debt  this  would  have  been  twenty-six  millions. 
This  increase  of  expenditure,  under  the  Unionists,  from  89  millions 
in  1894-5  to  113  millions  in  1900-1,  means  an  additional  burden  of 
taxation  of  nearly  12s.  per  head,  or  £3  per  family  of  the  population. 
Whilst  there  have  been  discussions  in  Parliament  upon  the  cod  of  the 
war , the  growth  of  our  ordinary  national  expenditure  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  In  1895,  the  last  year  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  the  revenue  from  taxes 
amounted  to  £85,700,000;  in  the  Budget  for  this  year,  1900-1,  the 
same  items  were  estimated  to  produce  no  less  than  £104,800,000. 
The  Non-tax  Revenue  (profits  from  Post  Office,  etc.,  etc.)  was  expected 
to  show  an  increase  for  this  year  of  about  £1,400,000  over  that  for 
1895  ; thus  showing  a total  increase  of  revenue  for  this  year  over  1894-5 
of  about  £20,500,000.  But  while  the  revenue  in  1895  was  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  expenditure  for  that  year,  but  also  yielded  a surplus 
of  £765,000,  the  revenue  for  this  year,  though  £20,500,000  more,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  expenditure.  The  Financial  Return  No.  333, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  3rd,  shows  that  if  we 
omit  all  reference  to  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China , the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  revenue  by  £767,000  in  April,  and,  in  July,  Supplementary 
Estimates  were  introduced  increasing  the  deficiency  to  £3,136,000. 
Even  that  is  not  the  full  statement,  for  in  1895  we  were  devoting  two 
millions  more  to  the  repayment  of  the  National  Debt  than  in  1901. 
This  increased  expenditure  is  practically  made  up  of  the  following 
items  : Army  and  Navy,  an  increase  of  £18,000,000  ; Grants  in  aid  of 
Local  Taxation,  £4,500,000;  and  Education,  £2,500,000.  So  far  as 
the  latter  item  is  concerned,  so  long  as  the  money  is  expended  in 
education,  with  proportionate  results,  which,  however,  according  to  Sir 
John  Gorst,  seems  not  to  be  altogether  the  case,  it  is  a sound  national 
investment.  In  regard  to  the  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  as  is 
shewn  in  our  chapters  on  Local  Taxation  and  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Act,  these  are  mainly  grants  to  the  land-owning  classes,  and  ought  to 
be  carefully  revised  in  the  light  of  the  heavy  burdens  the  taxpayers  are 
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now  called  upon  to  bear.  In  regard  to  the  expenditure  upon  arma- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  Budgets  of  the  various 
European  nations  would  show  for  each  country  a similar  increase. 
What  does  this  mean  ? That  while  each  nation  is  burdening  itself, 

! even  to  the  breaking-down  point,  its  relative  strength  is  no  better  than 
before.  The  South  African  War  has  shown  that  much  of  the  money 
expended  upon  the  army  is  simply  wasted,  and  that  greater  efficiency 
ought  to  be  attained  at  much  less  cost. 

The  necessity  for  a rigid  scrutiny  of  the  national  expenditure  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  wars  are  taken  into  account.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  China  have  cost  so  far,  still 
less  what  the  total  amount  will  be,  but  already,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  <£12,252,000,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  National  Debt,  whereby  another  £4.640,000 
is  obtained,  that  National  Debt  has  already  been  increased  by  about 
£67,000,000.  Even  though  we  leave  the  principal  to  be  paid  by  pos- 
terity, this  means  an  increase  of  interest  to  be  paid  of  nearly  two 
millions  a year.  It  is  now  admitted  that  it  will  be  some  years  before 
the  Transvaal  can  afford  anything  towards  this  burden  ; nor,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  additions  to  the  expenditure  of  that  country  British 
rule  will  necessitate,  is  it  very  probable  that  at  any  time  any  great 
relief  can  be  thence  obtained  for  the  British  taxpayers. 

Financial  Reform  must  receive  far  more  attention  than  it  has  for 
many  years  past.  The  Agricultural  Rating  Act  and  Tithe  Rent  Charge 
Act  must  not  be  renewed;  and,  by  granting  local  bodies  the  power  to  tax 
land  values,  many  other  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation  may  be 
remitted;  while,  true  army  reform  ought  to  admit  of  reduction  in  place 
of  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Army,  To  repeat  the 
words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  quoted  with  approval  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
to  the  Bristol  Conservative  Working-men’s  Association  : — “ There  is  a 
great  difference  between  an  effective  and  an  expensive  arnry  ; we  may 
have  a military  system  which  is  perfect,  and  at  which  at  the  same  time 
is  founded  on  a wise  economy,  The  military  establishment  which  we 
sanction  should  be  a model  rather  than  a force  adequate  to  any  great 
occasion  which  may  hereafter  arise.” 
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EMPIRE  AND  ARMAMENTS. 


In  his  famous  “ ransom  ” speech, 
on  January  5th,  1895,  Mr.  Chamber 
lain,  defending  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  said  : — 

“ Suspicion,  irritation  and  nervousness, 
which  seemed  to  characterise  a certain 
school  of  politicians  among  us  were  to 
his  mind  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a great  nation,  whose  resolution 
never  to  suffer  wrong  should  make  slow 
either  to  give  or  to  take  offence.  If  we 
were  to  be  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
apprehension  every  time  any  other  nation 
showed  signs  of  restlessness,  our  power 
of  effective  intervention  would  be  lessened 
when  there  was  real  occasion  to  put  it 
forth.  It  would  be  humiliating  indeed 
if  England,  the  mistress  of  half  the 
world,  were  to  be  driven  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  an  angry  scold  and  indulge  in 
a fit  of  hysterical  passion  because  Germany 
had  snapped  up  some  unconsidered  trifle 
of  territory  which  we  had  hitherto  not 
thought  it  worth  our  while  to  acquire. 
If  foreign  nations  were  determined  to 
pursue  distant  colonial  enterprises  we 
had  no  right  to  prevent  them.  We  could 
not  anticipate  them  in  every  case  by 
proclaiming  a universal  protectorate  in 
every  unoccupied  portion  of  the  globe’s 
surface  which  English  enterprise  had 
hitherto  neglected.” 

The  school  of  politicians  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  exists 
amongst  us  and  it  would  be  well  if 
they  would  take  to  heart  his  sound 
advice  even  though  it  be  six  years 
old.  It  does  not  do  to  confine  our 
attention  merely  to  the  favourable 
side  of  the  Empire,  we  should  look 
at  burdens  and  dangers  also.  Our 
self-governing  colonies  are  a source 


of  pride  to  us  all,  and  they  have 
shewn  during  the  South  African 
War  their  sense  of  loyalty  to  this 
country.  But  while  not  seeking  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  their  loyalty 
we  may  point  out  that  it  is  only  just 
that  they  should  bear  a portion  of 
the  burden  that  secures  them  free- 
dom from  attack.  In  New  Zealand 
they  have  a system  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  the  proposal  for 
a similar  system  has  been  carried 
in  the  Victorian  Parliament.  Why 
cannot  we,  the  Mother -country, 
have  such  a boon  to  old  age  1 It  is 
not  because  there  is  not  poverty 
enough  ; no,  it  is  because  we  cannot 
spare  the  money.  We  spend  23 
millions  a year  in  paying  interest  on 
and  in  trying  to  reduce  our  National 
Debt.  This  debt  has  been  incurred 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire  but 
^owards  it  the  colonies  contribute 
absolutely  nothing.  We  are  this 
year  spending  on  our  army  and  navy 
(omitting  cost  of  actual  hostilities) 
fifty-three  millions,  and  this  amount, 
which  is  growing  rapidly  each  year, 
is  for  a population  of  about  forty- 
two  millions.  The  population  of 
our  American  and  Australian 
colonies  will  together,  amount 
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to  about  one-fourth  of  that  but  they 
do  not  help  us  to  bear  this  burden. 
The  burden  of  empire  practically 
falls  entirely  upon  the  people  of  this 
country ; and  the  time  has  come  to 
seriously  ask  ourselves,  “is  that 
burden  not  growing  too  heavy  for 
us  ? ” There  are  some  people  who 
would  not  scruple  not  only  to  make 
us  bear  the  financial  burden  but  also 
by  the  introduction  of  some  form  of 
the  conscription  bear  “ the  blood 
tax  ” for  the  whole  empire  also. 

Lord  Roseberry  has  of  late  been 
accepted  as  an  authority  on  foreign 
policy,  and  we  would  base  our  argu- 
ment on  an  extract  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  Edinburgh  three 
years  ago.  He  said  to  his  audience  : 

“You  have  acquired  so  enormous  a 
mass  of  territory  that  it  will  be  years 
before  you  can  settle  it,  or  control  it,  or 
make  it  capable  of  defence,  or  make  it 
amenable  to  the  arts  of  your  administra- 
tion. Have  you  any  notion  what  you 
have  added  to  the  Empire  in  the  last  few 
years  ? I have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  a compilation  which  I believe  cor- 
rect. In  the  twelve  years  you  have 
added  to  the  Empire,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  actual  annexation,  or  of  dominion,  or 
what  is  called  a sphere  of  influence, 
2,600,000  square  miles  of  territory  ! . . . 
The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  so  forth — is  120,000 
square  miles.  Therefore,  to  the  120,000 
square  miles  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  a part  of  your  Empire,  you  have 
added  during  the  past  twelve  years 
twenty- two  areas  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  I say  this ; that  that 
marks  out  for  many  years  a policy  from 
which  you  cannot  depart,  if  you  would. 
You  may  be  compelled  to  draw  the  sword 


— I hope  you  may  not  be — but  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  until  its 
territory  is  consolidated,  filled  up,  settled, 
civilised,  must  inevitably  be  a policy  of 
peace.” 

During  the  same  period  France 
has  added  927,000  square  miles,  and 
Germany  1,200,000  to  their  respec- 
tive territories.  The  figures  for 
Russia  cannot  be  given,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  would 
be  very  large.  We  are,  however? 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  we  have  as  much  territory 
as  we  can  assimilate  during  the  next 
fifty  years.  We  own  already  about 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitable  surface 
of  the  globe.  Surely  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  others  obtaining  slices 
out  of  what  we  have  left. 

We  do  not  annex  all  this  territory 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  annexing 
it.  Even  the  most  blatant  Im- 
perialist gives  a better  reason  than 
that.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  benefit  ought  to 
be  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
money ; and  we  may  reasonably  set 
against  the  prospective  gain  from 
such  acquisitions  the  actual  burden 
they  now  impose,  and  consider 
whether  we  are  gainers  or  losers  by 
the  transaction.  4 

In  order  to  discover  the  value  of 
the  “ new  markets  ” afforded  us  by 
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this  two-and-a-half  millions  of  square 
miles  of  territory  we  have  annexed, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  Exports 
of  British  and  Irish  goods  to  our 
Colonial  and  other  Possessions  ’ in 
1881-85,  and  compare  it  with  the 
amount  for  the  five  years  ending 
1900.  Then  to  take  the  cost  on 
Armaments  during  the  two  periods 
(omitting  votes  for  actual  hostilities 
in  both  instances,  during  the  first 
period  we  spent  on  war  £12,500,000 
and  during  the  last  period 
£23,200,000).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  years  for  trade  end 
December  31st,  those  for  expendi- 
ture, 31st  March. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Expen- 
diture for  the  two  periods  is  as 


follows  : — 

31st  March,  1881—1885. 
1880  81  ..£24,626,000 

1881- 82  ..  24,997,000 

1882- 83  ..  25,376,000 

1883- 84  ..  26,451,000 

1884- 85  . . 27,014,000 


31st  March,  1896-1900. 

1895- 96  ..£38,117,000 

1896- 97  ..  40,377,000 

1897- 98  ..  40,094,000 

1898- 99  ..  43,997,000 

1899- 1900..  46,387,000 


Increase  in  Exports  of  British 
goods  to  British  Colonies,  Posses- 
sions, and  Protectorates  in  1895- 
99,  as  compared  with  1880-84, 
only  £2,235,000,  or,  £447,000  per 
annum. 

Surely  this  ought  to  make  even  a 
Jingo  pause.  All  we  can  rely  upon 
as  the  result  of  this  imperialistic 
policy  is  an  expansion  of  territory 
and  of  expenditure  : the  object  for 
which  this  expenditure  is  incurred 
seems  far  from  realisation.  Nor 
can  the  argument  that  in  future 
years  posterity  will  thank  the 
present  generation  for  these 
sacrifices  be  reasonably  urged. 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  these  African  provinces 
do  become  markets  for  European 
goods,  Britain  claims  no  advantage 
to  herself  in  trade  matters ; she 
relies  upon  the  quality  and  price  of 
her  manufactures. 


£128,464,000 


£208,972,000 


Increase  in  Military  Expenditure 
in  1896-1900,  over  1880-1885, 
£80,500,000,  or  £16,000,000  a year. 

The  Exports  of  British  Produce 
to  British  Possessions  in  the  same 
periods  were  : — 


31st  Dec.,  1880- 1884. 

1880  . . £75,254,000 

1881  . . 79,365,000 

,1882  . . 84,826,000 

. 1883  ..  83,478,00 0 

1884  . . 80,876,000 


31st  Dec.,  1895—1899. 

1895  . . £70,197,000 

1896  . . 84,137,000 

1897  . . 80,675,000 

1898  . . 83,427,000 

1899  . . 87,598,000 


£403,799,000 


£406,034,000 


This  country  bears  all  the  cost  of 
annexation  and  setting  up  some 
form  of  government;  of  protection 
to  the  new  possession,  and  what  is 
by  far  the  most  expensive  matter, 
of  increased  armaments  because,  of 
the  jealousy  of  Continental  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  other 
powers  have  all  the  advantages  this 
country  has  in  regard  to  trade  with  our 
possessions , without  any  of  the  cost.  If 
Germany,  or  the  United  States,  or 
France,  can  sell  goods  better  and 
cheaper  than  our  manufacturers  can, 
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\ then  the  orders  from  our  own 

! 

colonies  and  possessions  go  to  these 
countries  and  do  not  come  to  Britain. 
If  it  he  urged  that  this  ought  to 
cause  us  to  adopt  a similar  policy  to 
that  of  France,  and  by  tariffs  keep 
these  colonies  for  the  Mother 
Country,  the  answer  is  simple  but 
effective  ; the  colonies  of  France  do 
not  thrive,  and  remain  a burden 
upon  the  Mother  Country  in  place 
of  being  a source  of  strength.  The 
fact  is,  this  cry  for  new  markets  is 
foolish.  We  have  markets  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  we  already 
possess,  which  require  development, 
and  attention  is  taken  away  from 
the  best  means  of  developing  this 
home  or  colonial  trade  by  these 
will-o’-the-wisp  schemes  of  annexing 
vast  tracts  of  territory  in  Africa. 

In  a communication  to  The  Times' 
correspondent  at  the  Hague,  M.  Bloch 
said  that  “ an  examination  of  a few 
statistics  seems  to  prove  in  the  most 
positive  manner  that  the  benefit 
that  can  accrue  to  certain  States 
from  their  colonies  (those  States, 
too,  which  are  making  the  greatest 
efforts  to  increase  their  fleets),  are 
so  insignificant  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  talk  of  ‘ national  profit.’  ” 
He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the 
value  of  the  colonial  import  and 
export  trade  to  the  various  European 
countries,  as  follows  : — 

“ The  importance  of  the  colonies,  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  of  the  total  imports 
of  the  mother  country,  is  shown  as 

follows  : — Great  Britain,  21  per  cent.  ; 
Holland,  13  per  cent.  ; France,  10  per 
cent.  ; Portugal,  2^  per  cent.  ; Italy,  1-5 
per  cent.  ; Germany,  1-10  per  cent. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  imports  of 
Italy  and  Germany  are  almost  negligible 
quantities.  And  if  it  be  said  that  better 
results  may  be  obtained  in  the  future,  we 
can  answer  that  nothing  gives  us  any 
ground  for  entertaining  such  a hope. 
Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  Germany. 
The  total  imports  of  Germany  increase  at 
the  rate  of  from  12  to  18  millions  sterling 
per  annum  ; while  the  imports  from  her 
colonies  are  not  more  than  £226,000 
sterling,  and  the  increase  during  the  last 
three  years  has  only  been  £50,000. 
Therefore  the  increase  in  her  imports 
from  her  colonies  only  represents  from 
1 -240th  to  1 -360th  of  the  increase  in  her 
total  imports.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
case  of  Germany  to  hold  out  any  hope  in 
this  direction.  In  the  case  of  Italy, 
neither  her  total  imports,  nor  the  im- 
ports from  her  colonies  show  any 
increase  ; but,  while  her  total  imports 
amount  to  47  millions  sterling,  her  im- 
ports from  her  colonies  only  amounted  in 
1895,  to  £9,000  ; 1896,  to  £28,000  ; 1897,  | 
to  £8,000,  thus  representing  an  average 
only  about  1 -4,000th  of  the  total 
imports.  ” 

“Now  let  us  take  exports.  Exports 
to  colonies  expressed  in  percentage  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  mother  countries 
are  as  follows  : — Great  Britain,  34  per 
cent.  ; Portugal,  13  per  cent.  ; Fiance, 
10  per  cent.  ; Holland,  4 per  cent. ; Italy, 

£ per  cent.  ; Germany,  per  cent.  In 
the  case  of  exports,  the  colonies  of  Italy 
and  Germany  again  play  a negligible 
part.  Neither  is  there  any  more  reason 
to  trust  in  the  future  than  in  the  former 
case.  The  total  exports  of  Germany 
increase  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten 
millions  sterling  a year  ; but  the  exports 
to  her  colonies  increase  only  at  the  rate 
of  £120,000.” 

“We  can  look  at  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  inquire — 
What  is  the  amount  of  profit  that  the 
mother  country  can  gain  from  her  exports 
to  her  colonies  ? If  we  take  as  the  base 
of  our  calculations  the  following  table  of 
profits  on  exported  goods  : — On  metals 
and  machinery,  15  per  cent.  ; on  textile 
fabrics  and  manufactured  articles,  10  per 
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cent.  ; on  foodstuffs,  10  per  cent.  ; on 
other  goods,  15  per  cent. — we  obtain  the 
following  result : — Germany  would  make 
a profit  of  £54,000  ; Holland,  £671,000  ; 
France,  £1,784,000  ; and  England, 
£9,885,000.” 

If  people  would  only  apply  to 
politics  those  principles  they  apply 
to  every-day  business,  many  popular 
notions  would  speedily  be  killed. 
The  late  Lord  Farrer  utterly  shat- 
tered the  idea  that  trade  follows  the 
flag.  The  figures  he  used  are  those 
given  on  pages  172-179  in  this 
Almanack.  They  are  issued  every 
five  years  by  the  Government ; but 
we  give  them  up  to  date,  the  later 
figures  being  taken  from  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract.  From  them  our 
readers  can  find  the  total  imports 


and  exports  of  this  country  from 
1854  to  1898,  and  the  share  of  each 
foreign  country  or  British  possession 
in  that  trade.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  proportions  between  trade 
with  foreign  countries  and  with 
British  possessions  remain  practically 
unaltered.  Yet  this  delusion  that 
“ trade  follows  the  flag  ” has  been 
the  chief  reason  for  our  increased 
military  expenditure.  In  1884-5  our 
military  expenditure  was  17s.  2jd. 
per  head  of  the  population;  for  1900, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  vote  of 
credit,  it  will  be  £1  2s.  lid.,  or 
33  per  cent,  increase  per  head.  This 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 


This  Expenditure  Neutralised. 


In  the  issue  of  1899  we  went  into 
the  question  of  Armaments  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  showed  that 
this  expenditure  by  Britain  did  not 
attain  its  purpose,  because  while  we 
added  to  our  army  or  fleet  other 
nations  did  the  same  to  theirs,  with 
the  result  that  while  extra  burdens 
were  laid  upon  all,  each  was  in  the 
same  position  comparatively  to  what 
it  had  been  before  the  increase.  We 
give  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  only  hope  for  Europe  lies  in 
the  substitution  of  Arbitration  in 
place  of  war,  coupled  with  a reduc- 
tion or  at  least  cessation  of  increase 
of  armaments.  The  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  is  Britain.  The  country 


that  took  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion at  The  Hague  Conference  is  the 
country  that  obstinately  refuses  to 
agree  to  the  propositions  she  herself 
put  forward.  Had  Britain  acted 
differently  over  the  Fashoda  affair 
and  the  Transvaal  dispute,  War 
would  probably  have  been  by  now 
deposed  from  its  position  of  being 
the  ultimate  decider  in  disputes. 
We  were  not  asked  to  yield  to 
France  in  the  matter  of  Fashoda, 
but  to  the  principle  of  justice ; the 
same  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal. 
But  these  incidents  are  not  merely 
due  to  a false  notion  of  national 
honour  ; they  defeat  their  own  ends. 
The  very  people  who  chuckled  at 
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Reductions. 

the  hands-off  declaration  to  Germany 

Court  of  Arbitration  is  not  depen- 

at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid 

dent 

on  the  wishes  of  any  nation, 

are  the  same  people  who  would  now 

but  is 

the  outcome  of  common-sense, 

repress  all  allusions  to  that  episode 

of  humanity,  and  of  justice ; and 

and  well  over  with  fulsome  adula- 

the  advocates  of  peace  in  this  coun- 

tion of  the  German  Emperor  if  he 

try  must  never  relax  their  efforts 

would  let  them.  What  has  wrought 

until 

right  is  substituted  for  might 

that  change  ? Our  quarrel  with 

and  war  becomes  a thing  of  the 

France  and  our  dread  of  a combina- 

past. 

Standing  as 

we  do  on  the 

tion  of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany 

threshold  of  a new  century,  we  must  j 

against  us.  But  notwithstanding 

make 

our  choice. 

Two  paths  lie 

the  fact  that  Britain  unfortunately 

before  us — the  path  of  Arbitration 

has  given  a serious  set-back  to  the 

and  freedom,  the  other  war  and  the 

cause  of  peace,  yet  the  idea  of  a 

slavery  of  the  conscription. 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURE 

OF 

EUROPEAN 

STATES 

IN  1869-70 

and  1897-98. 

Country. 

1869-70. 

1897-98. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

& 

1 . — Great  Britain  

22,440,000 

40,094,000 

17,654,000 

2. — France  

23,554,000 

37,000,000 

13,446,000 

3.  — Russia  

15,400,000 

35,600,000 

20,200,000 

4. — Germany  

11,217,000 

32,800,000 

21,583,000 

5. — Austria-Hungary 

9,103,000 

16,041,000 

6,938,000 

6. — Italy  

7,070,000 

13,510,000 

6,440,000 

7. — Belgium 

1,475,000 

1,936,000 

461,000 

8. — Bulgaria 

884,000 

884,000 

9. — Denmark  

727,000 

946,000 

219,000 

10. — Spain  

5,018,000 

10,621,000 

5,603,000 

11. — Greece  

144,000 

934,000 

790,000 

12. — Holland 

2,066,000 

3,275,000 

1,209,000 

13. — Portugal  

1,119,000 

2,196,000 

1,077,000 

14. — Roumania  

722,000 

1,779,000 

1,057,000 

15. — Servia 

648,000 

565,000 

*83,000 

16. — Sweden  1 

1,855,000  \ 

17. — Norway J 

909,000 

760,000  / 

1,706,000 

18. — Switzerland  

104,000 

1,100,000 

996,300 

19. — Turkey  

4,003,000 

‘ 6,981,000 

2,978,000 

Total 

105,719,000 

208,877,000 

103,158,000 

1 

* Decrease. 

Gross  Public  Revenue. 
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1900. 

£ 

23,800,000 

32.100.000 

14.020.0001 

8.500.000 
790,000 

1.670.000 
18,750,000 

75,830,000 

99,630,030 

13,300,000 

3,350,000 

450.000 

834,003 

962.000 
1,283,902 

30,000 

119,839,905 

1899. 

£ 

20,850,000 

29,200,000 

ll,400,000t 

7.630.000 
770,000 

1.600.000 
18,000,000 

!l 

|« 
00 
1 CO 

89.450.000 

12.710.000 
3,150,000 

430.000 

713,554 

902.000 
980,639 

108,336,193 

1898. 

£ 

21,798,000 

. 28,300,000 
ll,100,000t 

7.650.000 
940,000 

1.510.000 
17,250,000 

1 O 

!l 

15 

1 CO 

88.548.000 

12.170.000 
3,010,000 

415,000 

733,897 

948,390 

788,717 

•• 

106,614,004 

1897. 

£ - 

21,254,000 

27.460.000 
10,830,000* 

7.350.000 
920,000 

1.510.000 

16.650.000 

64,720,000 

85. 974. 000 

11.860.000 
2,910,000 

415,000 

ft 

694,076 

904,481 

1,192,328 

103,949,885 

1895. 

£ 

20,115,000 

26.050.000 
( 8,719,000* 

( 5,721,000 

1.015.000 

1.435.000 

15.600.000 

58,540,000 

78.655.000 

10.760.000 
2,580,000 

410,000 

17,981 

394,995 

823,724 

1,042,062 

94,683,762 

1890. 

£ 

20,424,000 

24.160.000 
13,060,000* 

1.035.000 

1.965.000 

12.770.000 

52,990,000 

73,414,000 

9,4*50,000 

2,320,000 

430,000 

40,560 

238,595 

778,273 

2,632,888 

89,304,316 

1885. 

£ 

20,321,000 

26,600,000 

11,925,000 

1.065.000 

1.885.000 
12,000,000 

It 

i 

1 u§ 

73,796,000 

7.905.000 

1.760.000 
380,000 

1,027,350 

727,129 

2,392,631 

87,988,110 

.1880. 

£ 

19,326,000 

25,000,000 

10.424.000 

f 1,047,000 

1 1.623.000 
9,230,000 

47,624,000 

66,950,000 

6.350.000 

1.420.000 

390.000 
1,055,767 

198,829 

876.000 
2,103,502 

79,344,098 

1 1875. 

£ 

19,289,000 

27,395,000 

9.797.000 

2.440.000 

4.306.000 

43,938,000 

63,227,000 

5.670.000 

1.120.000 

385.000 
466,986 

743.000 
1,918,398 

73,598,915|| 

1870. 

£ 

21,477,000 

21.737.000 
8,715,000 

4,498,000* 

10.044.000 

44,994,000 

66,471,000 

4,670,000 

100,000 

375.000 

521.000 
1,543,964 

73,680,964 
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34  Our  National  Expenditure. 

AMOUNT  OP  THE  GROSS  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE 

PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES 

Revised  so  as  to  exclude , in  accordance  with  the  system  now  adopted , the  Payments 
Military  Charges.  But  not  revised  in  regard  to  Contributions  to  Local  Taxation. 
Contributions  should  be  added,  making  the  total  expenditure  out  of  Revenue  ( excluding 
1898,  £112,338,304  ; 1899,  £117,671,396  ; and  1900,  £143,687,068. 

National  Debt  Services. 

Funded  Debt : 

Interest 

Terminable  Annuities 

Trustee  Savings  Banks ) 
Deficiency  Annuity  J 

Unfunded  

Management  

New  Sinking  Fund  

Total 

Outside  the  Permanent  Charge  : 

§ Interest  on  Loans,  &c.  

Interest  on  Treasury  Bills,  issued  \ 
under  Conversion  Act, 1888  . . . . t 
Under  Treasury  Bills  Act,  1899. 

Total  for  National  Debt  Services.. 
Civil  List  and  Civil  Administra-  ) 

TION j 

1870. 

£ 

22,224,893 

4,365,848 

252,951 

209,868 

1875. 

£ 

21,572,031 

5,173,654 

140,797 

207,998 

1880. 

£ 

21,295,957 

5,717,471 

127,134 

208,374 

651,064 

Yeai 

1885. 

£ 

18,976,393 
8,999,065  ) 

83,673 1 
101,390 
214,705 
508,447 

is  Ended 
1890. 

£ 

16,836,466 

6,555,596 

715,603 

191,968 

700,867 

27,053,560 

27,094,480 

28,000,000 

762,874 

28,883,673 

664,566 

25,000,000 

214,000 

12,760 

27,053,560 

27,094,480 

28,762,874 

29,548,239 

25,226,760 

11,033,148 

13,557,716 

16,923,140 

19,041,249 

17,074,184 

Naval  & Military  Expenditure  : 
Army,  including  Army  Pur- ) 

chase  Commission J 

Navy 

Naval  Defence  Fund 

Abyssinian  War 

Ashantee  War 

Wars  in  South  Africa  

Annuity,  ‘ ‘ Indian  Army  Pen- ) 
sion  Deficiency  Act,  1885  ”..  j 
Egyptian  Government  (Grant ) 
in  aid)  j 

Total  for  the  Forces 

12,143,921 

9,425,481 

1,300,000 

13,991,897 

10,464,098 

•125  000 

15,025,145 

10,230,947 

”634 

3,244,920 

18,600,338 

11,427,064 

17,350,912 

13,842,241 

1,428,571 

150,000 

22,869,402 

24,580,995 

28,501,646 

30,557,402{ 

32,781,724 

Total  Expenditure,  exclusive  of ) 
Cost  of  Collection j 

60,956,110 

65,223,191 

74,187,660 

79,166,890 

*75,125,218 

Collection  of  Revenue: 

Customs  

Inland  Revenue 

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Service 

Packet  Service 

Total  Expenditure  

979,918 

1,577,884 

2,316,000 

60,000 

1,221,552 

1,022,534 

1,672,374 

2,911,917 

1,193,066 

972,000 

973,842 

1,810,475 

3.333.000 

1.107.000 
772,820 

977,516 

1,767,852 

4.666.000 

1.731.000 
728,625 

905,912 

1,748,979 

5,463,205 

2,176,000 

664,000 

67,111,464 

73,005,082 

82,184,797 

89,037,883 

86,083,314 

Expenditure  out  of  Loans  : 
Fortifications  & Military  Barracks 

Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888  

Barracks  Act,  1890  

Telegraph  Acts  

Naval  Works  Act,  1895  

Public  Offices  (Sites)  Acts  

Uganda  Railway  Act,  1896  

Military  Works  Acts,  1897  

Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  ’98 
Royal  Niger  Company  Act,  1899 

200,000 

600,000 

250,000 

- 

837,000 

*• 

§ Includes  payments  in  respect  of  the  Principal  and  Interest  of  Suez  Canal  Exchequer  Bonds  and 
is  carried  to  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  instead  of  to  the  Exchequer,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
t Includes  £250,000  Grant  to  India  (Afghan  War),  and  £300,000  Relief  of  General  Gordon. 
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OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  DISTINGUISHING  THE 
THEREOF. 

made  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Extra  Receipts , and  the  Contributions  by  India  for 
To  compare  Expenditure  for  years  1890  to  1900  with  that  of  preceding  years , these 
loans)  as  follows:— 1890,  £91,268,834;  1895,  £100,931,963  ; 1897,  £109,725,331; 


March  31st. 


1895. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

National  Debt  Services. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Funded  Debt : 

16,220,544 

16,108,037 

16,063,925 

16,009,557 

15,242,192 

Interest. 

6,422,410  i 

7,149,743 

7,261,159 

7,281,703 

7,290,491 

/ Terminable  Annuities. 

•j  Trustee  Savings  Bank  Deficiency 

(.  Annuity. 

461,830 

118,367 

139,300 

139,254 

272,577 

Unfunded. 

176,983 

1,718,263 

175,692 

174,309 

175,027 

174,864 

Management. 

1,453,994 

1,361,307 

1,394,459 

19,876 

New  Sinking  Fund. 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

23,000,000 

Total. 

Outside  the  Permanent  Charge  : 

-■ 

§ Interest  on  Loans,  &c. 

( Interest  on  Treasury  Bills,  issued 

*• 

( under  Conversion  Act,  1888. 

•* 

216, 65* 

Under  Treasury  Bills  Act,  1899. 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

23,216,657 

Total  for  National  Debt  Services. 

20,407,421 

21,472,867 

22,980,994 

23,854,236 

25,049,750 

f Civil  List  and  Civil  Administra- 

( TION. 

Naval  & Military  Expenditure  : 

17,900,000 

18,270,000 

19,330,000 

20,000,000 

43,600,000 

( Army,  including  Army  Purchase 
( Commission. 

17,545,000 

22,170,000 

20,850,000 

24,068,000 

26,000,000 

Navy. 

h 

*• 

Naval  Defence  Fund. 
Abyssinian  War. 

•• 

“ 

Ashanti  War. 

Wars  in  South  Africa. 

150,000  . 

215,000t 

215,000 

215,000 

215,000 

i Annuity  under  “Indian  Army 
( Pension  Deficiency  Act,  1885.” 

798,802 

J Egyptian  Government  (Grant  in 
( aid). 

35,595,000 

41,453,802 

40,395,000 

44,283,000 

69,815,000 

Total  for  the  Forces. 

81,002,421 

87,926,669 

88,625,9946 

93,137,236 

118,081,407 

(Total  Expenditure,  exclusive  of 
j.  Cost  of  Collection. 

Collection  of  Revenue  : 

835,000 

844,000 

850,000 

840,000 

840,000 

Customs. 

1,811,000 

1,872,000 

1,895,000 

1,976,000 

1,960,000 

Inland  Revenue. 

6,869,000 

7,150,000 

7,592,000 

8,030,000 

8,480,000 

Post  Office. 

2,674,000 

727,000 

2,961,000 

3,226,000 

3,347,000 

3,601,000 

Telegraph  Service. 

723,000 

747,000 

820,000 

760,000 

Packet  Service. 

93,918,421 

101,476,669 

102,935,994 

108,150,236 

133,722,407 

Total  Expenditure. 

Expenditure  out  of  Loans  : 

.. 

Fortifications  & Military  Barracks 

50,000 

.. 

200,000 

Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888. 

670,000 

320,000 

300,000 

150,000 

Barracks  Act,  1890. 

90,000 

138,000 

160,000 

133,336 

290,000 

Telegraph  Acts 

905,090 

596,000 

1,080,000 

1,460,000 

Naval  Works  Act,  1895. 

*' 

95,000 

350,000 

505,000 

Public  Offices  (Sites)  Acts. 

.. 

366,000 

595,000 

1,005,000 

1,034,000 

Uganda  Railway  Act,  1896. 

A 

750,000 

630,000 

1,093,216 

Military  Works  Act,  1897. 

.. 

2,550,000 

Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act, ’98 

- 

820,000 

Royal  Niger  Company  Act,  1899. 

Interest  of  Cape  Railway  Exchequer  Bonds.  From  1887-8,  inclusive,  the  Interest  on  Local  Loans, 
National  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act,  1887.  f Increased  under  Finance  Act,  1896. 

* Includes  £42,500  for  National  Debt  Conversion,  b Includes  £250,000  Expenses  under  the  Coinage  Acts 


3 c National  Revenue , Expenditure , 

NATIONAL  REVENUE, 


Amount  of  the  Expenditure  (Net  Exchequer  Issues)  of  the 

and  Classified  in  accordance 


Years  ended 

I.  National  Debt  Services — 

On  account  of 

(a)  Interest  and  Management 

(b)  Repayment  of  Capital  . . 

1870. 

£ 

24,490,102 

2,494,429 

1875. 

£ 

22,917,098 

3.642,678 

1880. 

£ 

22,238,921 

5,215,685 

1885. 

£ 

21,321,547 

7,028,143 

1890. 

£ 

19,684,519 

5,113,551 

Total  (net)  „ 

26,984,581 

26,559,776 

27,454,606 

28,349,690 

24,798,070 

II,  Nayal  and  Military  Expendi- 

TURE— 

Army  . 

Navy  

Votes  of  Credit 

12,024.984 

9,423,481 

1,300,000 

13,989,397 

10,461,998 

125,000 

15,025,085 

10,225,947 

3,245,554 

16,253,338 

10,760,664 

3,563,000 

17,510,912 

15,270,312 

22,748,465 

24,576,395 

28,496,586 

30,577,002 

32,781,224 

Less  Indemnities,  Refunds, ) 

&c.  ..  | 

10 

68,531 

67 

15,086 

13,k75 

Total  (net) 

22,748,455 

24,507,864 

28,496,519 

30,561,916 

32,767,749 

III.  Civil  Services— 

1.  Civil  List  and  Civil  Adminis- 
tration : 

(a)  Charged  on  Consoli- ) 
dated  Fund  . . . . £ 

(&)  Voted  

Less:  Extra  Receipts 
Total  (net) 

2.  Public  Education 

Less : Extra  Receipts 

Total  (net) 

8.  Charges  transferred  from 
Local  to  Imperial  Fund. , and 
other  Expenditure  of  a Local 
Character  * : 

(a)  On  Consolidated  Fund  . 

( b ) Voted  

Less : Extra  Receipts 
Total  (net) 

Total  Civil  Services,  (net). 

IV.  Customs  and  Inland  Re 

1,629,950 

5,815,898 

1,489,493 

6,430,316 

1,539,701 

6,528,181 

1,425,982 

7,159,439 

1,435,7$3> 

6,879,769 

7,445,848 

1,500,931 

7,919,809 

2,027,855 

8,067,882 

2,0k8,993 

8,585,421 

1,970,269 

8,315,552' 

2,7kl,986 

5,944,917 

5,891,954 

6,018,889 

6,615,152 

5,573,5 66 

1,220,809 
lk, 891 

2,135,705 

25,773 

3,467,010 

3f,237 

4,420,381 
35,  kkk 

5,113,779 

35,508 

1,205,908 

2,109,932 

3,431,773 

4,384,937 

5,078,271 

2,402,894 

3,424,459 

5,209,220 

5,937,797 

3,543,797 

2,402,894 
7 k, 7 16 

3,424,459 

102,796 

5,209,220 

2kl,266 

5,937,797 
35k, 016 

3,543,797 

220,901 

2,328,178 

3,321,663 

4,967,954 

5,583,781 

3,322,896 

9,479,013 

11,323,549 

14,418,616 

16,583,870 

13,974,733 

VENUE— 

Customs 

Less : Extra  Receipts 

978,669 

52,582 

1,021,184 

65,012 

973,841 

45,499 

977,516 
5k, 098 

905,912 

58,263 

926,137 

956,172 

928,342 

923,418 

S47,649 

Inland  Revenue 

Less : Extra  Receipts 

1,577,684 

kl,0kk 

1,672,124 

k7,227 

1,810,475 

37,7k8 

1,767,S52 

29,2k6 

1,748,979 

32,729 

1,536,640 

1,624,897 

1,772,727 

1,738,606 

1,716,250 

Total  Customs  and  In- ) 
land  Revenue  (net)  j 

2,462,777 

2,581,069 

2,701,069 

2,662,024 

2,563,899 

V.  Special  Services 

142,550 

Grand  Total 

61,674,776 

64,972,258 

73.070,810 

78,157,500 

74,147,001 

* Expenditure  out  of  “ Local  \ 
Taxation  Revenue  ” . . . . ) 

5,185,520 

Real  Total  (net)  . . 

61,674,776 

64,972,258 

73,070,810 

78,157,500 

79,332,521 

t Conversion  of  Debt  (balance). 
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EXPENDITURE,  &e. 

United  Kingdom,  adjusted  by  deduction  of  Extra  Receipts, 
with  Return  No.  357,  Sess.  1900. 


31st  March. 


1895. 

£ 

18,301,921 

6,675,991 

1897. 

£ 

17,728,171 

7,429,979 

1898. 

£ 

17,604,970 

7,718,277 

1899. 

£ 

17,398,234 

7,839,489. 

1900. 

£ 

17,410,477 

6,124,808 

I.  National  Debt  Services — 

On  account  of’ 

(a)  Interest  and  Management 

(b)  Repayment  of  Capital. 

24,977,912 

25,158.150 

25,323,247 

25,237,723 

23,535,285 

Total  (net.l 

II.  Naval  and  Military  Expendi- 

17,973,133 

17,195,045 

18,152,247 

22,109,230 

145,000 

19,348,453 

29,789,218 

20,018,453 

24,007,121 

20,491,924 
25,909,649 
, 23,000,000 

ture — 

Army. 

Navy 

Votes  of  Credit. 

35,168,178 

24,615 

40,406,477 

29,515 

40,137,671 

33,955 

44,025,574 

28,625 

69,401,573 

29,215 

f Less  Indemnities,  Refunds, 
t &c 

35,143,563 

40,376,962 

40,093,712 

43,996,949 

69,372,359 

Total  (net). 

1,408,867 

1,344,313 

1,337,440 

1,333,300 

1,326,256 

III.  Civil  Services— 

1.  Civil  List  and  Civil  Adminis- 
tration : 

( (a)  Charged  on  Consoli- 
( dated.  Fund. 

6,908,911 

7,102,716 

7,729,694 

7,635,858 

8,087,864 

(5)  Voted. 

8,317,778 

1,2511,290 

8,447,029 

1,753,077 

9,067,134 

1,570,710 

8,969,158 

1,659,052 

9,414,120 

1,929,972 

Less : Extra  Receipts. 

7,063,488 

6,703,952 

7,596,424 

7,320,116 

7,484,148 

Total  (net). 

2.  Public  Education. 

Less : Extra  Receipts. 

Total  (net). 

3.  Charges  transferred  from 
Local  to  Imperial  Funds,  and 
other  Expenditure  of  a Local 
Character*  : 

(a)  On  Consolidated  Fund. 

(b)  Voted. 

Less : Extra  Receipts. 

Total  (net). 

8,777,935 

787 

9,598,655 

859 

10,399,888 

1,219 

10,998,804 

863 

11,246,545 

709 

8,777,148 

9,597,806 

10,398,669 

10,997,941 

11,245,836 

40,000 

3,220,242 

40,000 

3,300,828 

40,000 

3,294,824 

452,382 

3,342,865 

1,149,940 

3,136,758 

3,260,242 

82,518 

3,340,828 

72,689 

3,334,824 

63,696 

3,795,247 

58,512 

4,286,698 

55,823 

3,177,824 

3,268,139 

3,271,128 

3,746,735 

4,231,875 

19,018,460 

19,569,897 

21,266,221 

22,064,792 

22,961,859 

Total  Civil  Services  (net). 

835,000 

844,000 

850,000 

840,000 

840,000 

IV.  Customs  and  Inland  Re* 
venue  — 

Customs. 

• • 

Less : Extra  Receipts. 

835,000 

844.000 

850,000' 

840,000 

840,000 

1,811.000 

85 

1,872,000 

59 

1,895,000 

21 

1,976,000 

30 

1,960,000 

20 

Jnland  Revenue. 

Less : Extra  Receipts. 

1,810,915 

1,871,951 

1,894,979 

1,975,970 

1,959,980 

2,645,915 

2,715,951 

2,744,979 

2,815,970 

2,799,980 

(Total  Customs  and  Inland  Re- 
( venue  (net). 

*798,802 

tt250,000 

IV.  Special  Services— 

81,785,850 

88,619,762 

89,678,159 

94,115,434 

118,669,483 

Grand  Total. 

7,013,542 

8,248,662 

9,402,310 

9,521,160 

9,964,661 

(*  Expenditure  out  of  “Local 
( Taxation  Revenue.” 

88,799,392 

96,868,424 

99,080,469 

103,636,594 

128,634,144 

Real  Total  (net). 

| Egyptian  Government  Grant  in  Aid.  tt  Coinage. 
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Taxes  and  Imposts. 


TAXES  AND  IMPOSTS. 

Keturns  of  (1)  the  Eates  of  all  Duties,  Taxes,  or  Imposts  Collected  by 
Imperial  Officers  ; (2)  the  Quantities  or  Amounts  Taxed ; (3)  the 
the  Gross  Eeceipts  derived  from  each  Duty,  Tax,  or  Impost ; and 
(4)  the  Net  Eeceipts  ( i.e Gross  Eeceipts  after  deducting  Eepay- 
ments  and  Allowances)  and  Appropriation  thereof,  in  the  Year 
ending  the  31st  day  of  March,  1900. 


Customs. 


Duty,  Tax,  or  impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax,  or  Impost. 


I.— Tobacco  : 


£ s.  d. 


Unmanufactured . 


'Containing  101b.  or  more  of 
moisture  in  every  1001b.  weight 
thereof  . .per  lb.  to  5 March  ..  0 
,,  from  6 March  0 
Containing  less  than  lOlbs.  of 
moisture  in  every  lOOlbs.  weight 
thereof  ..per  lb.  to  5 March  ..  0 
. ,,  from  6 March  0 

Collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

Manufactured— 

p:  f per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 

Ulgars ( „ from  6 March  0 

Collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man 


2 8' 
3 0 


3 0) 
3 4 j 


5 0 
5 6 


3 5 
3 10 


Cavendish  or  Negrohead  ) f per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 3 10 

of  ForeignManufacture  ) ( ,,  from  6 March  0 4 4 

Cavendish  or  Negro-  \ 

head  manufactured  (.  J per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 

in  Bond  in  the  United  f " ( ,,  from  6 March  0 

Kingdom / 

'Containing  more  than  131bs.  of 
moisture  in  every  lOOlbs.  weight 
thereof  . .per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 
,,  from  6 March  0 
Not  containing  more  than  131bs. 
moisture  in  every  lOOlbs.  weight 
thereof  ..per  lb.  to  5 March  ..  0 
,,  from  6 March  0 
f per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 


Snuff. 


Other  manufactured  | 

Tobacco  j 

Net  Receipts. 


from  6 March  0 


3 10 

4 4 
3 5 
3 10 


Exchequer  £10,885,922,  Isle  of  Man  £18,794, 
total  £10,904,716. 


II.— Tea, Coffee, Chicory, Cocoa  : 

T f per  lb.  to  5 March  ..004 

J‘ea* ( ,,  from  6 March  0 0 6 

Collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

Coffee : 

Raw percwt.  0 14  0 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or 

ground per  lb.  0 0 2 

Coffee,  Chicory,  or  any 
other  vegetable  mat- 
ter applicable  to  the 
uses  of  Chicory  or 
Coffee,  roasted  or 

ground,  mixed per  lb.  0 0 2 


Chicory : 

Raw  or  kiln-dried percwt.  0 13 


Roasted  or  ground per  lb.  0 0 

Cocoa ,,  0 0 

Butter .. ,,  0 0 


and  shells per  cwt  0 2 0 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed. 


Lbs. 


Gross  Receipts 
derived 
therefrom. 


77,332,392 

10,344,085 

40 

6 

— 

9,360 

2,385,612 

599,212- 

- 

265 

86,361 

16,661 

641,469 

110,211! 

' 22 

S’ 

19 

4, 

509;122 

87,319 

11,167,126 

273,510,556 

4,636,964 



15 

Cwts. 

294,632 

Lbs. 

206,205 

20,192 

168. 

1,588 

13 

Cwts. 

82,513 

Lbs. 

54,664 

47,570 

397 

36,303,107 

151,263 

485,881 

Cwts. 

2,025 

3,962 

396 

Taxes  and  Imposts. 
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Duty,  Tax,  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax,  or  Impost. 


II.— Tea,  &c .—Cont. 

Or  Chocolate,  ground 
prepared,  or  in  any 

way  manufactured per  lb.  0 

Containing  spirit 

Confectionery  contain- 
ing not  more  than  50 

per  cent,  of  Cocoa . 

Do.  Do  with  spirit 


£ s.  d. 


0 0 


Net  Receipts.— Exchequer  £5,075,503,  Isle  of  Man  £8,144, 
Total  £5,083,647. 


III.— Spirits  & Articles 
Containing  Spirits  : 


1 


Brandy  

Additional  Duty  on  ( 
Brandy  imptd.inbots.  ( 

Rum | ' 

Additional  duty  onRum  | 
imported  in  bottles. . . ) • 

Imitation. | * 

Additional  duty 
Rum  Imitation 
ported  in  bottles. 

Geneva j • 

Additional  duty  on  \ 
Geneva  impd.  in  bots.  J * 

Unenumerated : 

N ot  sweetened  or  mixed  - 


on  1 
im-  > . . 
3....  j 


.per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  . . 0 10  10  ) 
,,  from  6 March  0 11  4 j 

,,  from  13  May  0 10 

. per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  . . 0 10  10  \ 
,,  from  6 March  0 11  4 } 

,,  from  13  May  0 10 

.per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  ..  0 10  10 ) 
,,  from  6 March  0 11  4 T 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed. 


,,  from  13  May  0 10 

per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  . . 0 10  10 1 
,,  from  6 March  0 11  4 > 

,,  from  13  May  0 10 


. .per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  . . 0 10 
,,  from  6 March  0 11 

0 


101 
4j 
4 

10  l 

from  6 March  0 11  4 f 


Methylated — per  proof  gall.  0 

„ , , . , ( . . per  proof  gall,  to  5 March  . . 0 10 

Sweetened  or  mixed...  | ^ p from  6 March  0 11 

Additional  duty  on) 

Sweetened  Spirits  V..  ,,  from  13  May  0 1 

imported  in  bottles  j 
Liqueurs,  Cordials,  or'i 

other  preparations  con-  I per  gallon  to  12  May  ..  0 14  8) 

taining  Spirits  in  bot-  V ,,  from  13  May  0 15  8 > 

ties,  not  tested  for  as-  I ,,  ,,  6 March  0 16  4 j 

certainingthe  strength-' 

-p  . . f per  gallon  to  5 March  . . 0 17  3 ) 

p’eriumea ( per  gallon  from  6 March  0 18  1 j 


Additional  duty  on 
Perfumed  Spirits  im- 
ported in  bottles  . . 
Samples 

Chloroform 


13  May  0 10 


Chloral,  Hydrate 
Collodion 


Ether,  Acetic.... 
„ Butyric  . . 
„ Sulphuric 
Ethyl,  Iodide  of.. 
„ Bromide . . 

„ Chloride 


( per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 3 

’ 1 ,,  from  6 March  0 3 

l ,,  to  5 March  . . 0 1 

' 1 ,,  from  6 March  0 1 

( per  gallon  to  5 March  . . 1 5 

' - , , from  6 March  1 6 

f per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 1 

1 ( ,,  from  6 March  0 1 

( per  gallon  to  5 March  . . 0 15 

X ... ,,  from  6 March  0 16 

f ........  ,,  to  5 March..  1 6 

i ,,  from  6 March  1 7 

f to  5 March  . . 0 13 

(. ,,  from  6 March  0 14 

J per  lb.  to  5 March  . . 0 1 

( ,,  from  6 March  0 1 

j per  gallon  to  5 March  . . 0 15 

t ' „ from  6 March  0 16 


3} 

2} 

n 

1} 

i} 

n 

2}. 


Lis. 


5,446,710 

106,029 


11,716 

32,750 


Proof 

Gallons. 

2,887,623 


4,726,667 

44,080 

387,154 


1,160,347 

6,241 

101,151 


Gallons. 

4,531 


43,399 


Lbs. 

72 

21,247 


2,270 

Gallons. 

654 

290 

2 

Lbs. 

69 

Gallons. 

366 


Gross  Receipts 
derived 
therefrom. 


45,389 


49 

137 


1,567,771 

23,756 

2,566,111 

11 

23,942 


210,251 

10,200 

629,781 

104 

54,941 

3,617 

3,522 

37,549 

1,711 

1,881 

11 

1,334 

208 

514 

379 

2 

3 

287 
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Taxes  and  Imposts. 


Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Spirits,  &c.—Cont.  £ s.  d. 

Soap, Transparent, inthe 
manufacture  of  which 

spirit  has  been  used per  lb.  0 0 3 

Cocoa  containing  spirit  additional  ,,  0 0 1 

Confectionery ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  0 0 \ 

Confectionery  contain- 
ing not  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  cocoa  and 

with  spirit ,,  ,,  0 0 ^ 

Net  Receipts.— Exchequer  £4,902,593,  Local  Taxation  £234,380, 
Isle  of  Man  £109.  Total  £5,137,082. 


IV.— Wins  : 

Not  exceeding  30degrees ) 

of  proof  spirit ) 

Not  exceeding  42degrees ) 

of  proof  spirit f 

Exceeding  42  degrees  of  \ 
proof  spirit ) 


Additional  duty  on  Still  ^ 
. Wine  imptd.  in  hots. . . ! 
Additional  Duty  on 
Sparkling  Wine ) 


f per  gall,  to  13  April  . . 0 

| ,,  from  14  April  0 

j ,,  to  13  April  . . 0 

( ,,  from  14  April  0 

j „ to  13  April  . . 0 

(.  ,,  from  14  April  0 

And  for  every  degree  or  part  of 
a degree  above  42  0 

per  gall,  from  14  April  0 

j ,,  to  13  April  ..  0 

| ,,  from  14  April  0 


0) 


1 

1 3 f 

2 6) 
3 0 | 


2 6 


Collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man 


Net  Receipts.— Exchequer ; £1,729,540,  Isle  of  Man  £2,985. 
Total  £1,732,525. 


V.— Fruit,  Dried  : 

Currants per.  cwt.  0 

Figs,  Plums  and  Prunes ,,  0 

Raisins ,,  0 

Net  Receipts. — Exchequer  £421,210. 


VI.— Beer  and  Ale  : 

Mum  and  Spruce  : 

The  worts  of  which 
were  before  fermenta- 
tion of  a specific  gravity : 
Not  exceeding  1,215 ) 
degrees | 


Exceeding  1,215  deg..  . 

Of  other  sorts,  the  worts  \ 
of  which  were  before  f 
fermentation  of  a speci-  f 
gravity  of  1,055  degrees  ) 


| per  barrel  to  5 March 

1 


from  6 March 
to  5 March  . . 


18  0) 
112  0) 
1 12  10  l 


from  6 March  1 17  6 ) 


f 


to  5 March  . . 0 
from  6 March  0 


And  so  on  in  proportion  for 
difference  in  gravity. 


any 


Net  Receipts.— Exchequer  £18,481,  Local  Taxation  £608. 

VII. — Cards,  Playing per  doz.  packs  0 3 

Net  Receipts. — Exchequer  £5,299. 

VIII.  — Moneys  deposited, 
and  not  appropriated 

to  goods . . 

Net  Receipts. — (Exchequer  £35,327  Excess  of  Repayments.) 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed. 


Lbs. 

9,551 

106,029 

249,681 


32,750 


Gallons. 

12,519,732 

4,648,521 


Cwts. 

1,245,643 

228,684 

620,357 


Ba'rrels. 


Gross  Receipts 
derived 
therefrom. 


1,482 


48,325 


Doz  Packs 
28,260 


119 

221 

520 


5,138,820 


783,127 

693,778 

7 

32,991 

230,280 

1,660 


1,741,843 


124,526 

80,028 

220,253 


424,807 


3 

2,441 

17,025 


19,469 


5,29 


16,002 
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Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 

Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 

Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed. 

Gross  Receipts 
derived 
therefrom. 

IX.— Charges  on  Goods  £ s.  d. 

delivered  from  the 
Warehouses  for  Home 
consumption  : 

Tobacco per  cent,  on  amount  of  duty  026 

Other  goods ,,  ,,  ,,  0 5 0 

Bottling  charges  on  For- 
eign Spirits,  bottled  in 

Bond per  doz.  bottles  0 0 3 

Net  Receipts. — Exchequer  £37,251. 

Duties  collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  exclusive  of  Tea,  Tobacco, 
and  Wine , 

- 

£ 8.  d. 

12,293  0 0 
24,842  0 0 

180  0 0 

37,315  0 0 

55,954  0 0 

Net  Receipts.— Isle  of  Man  £55,933. 

Total  Gross  Revenue  of  Customs  in  year  ending,  March  31st,  1900 

23,705,203  0 0 

Net  Revenue  (after  deducting  Repayments  and  Allowances),  £23,364,425,  of  which  £23,043,472 
went  to  the  Exchequer,  £234,988  to  Local  Taxation,  and  £85,965  to  Isle  of  Man. 


Excise. 


Excisable  Liquors  : 
Beer  Duty 


( Per  barrel  of  the  specific  gravity  of 

{ 1,055  to  5 March  ..069 

( from  6 March  0 7 

Beer  re-landed The  drawback  on  exportation 


(Per  gallon,  at  proof  strength, 

Spirit  Duty  .' . . . \ home  made to  5 March  . . 0 10  6 

( from  6 March  0 11  0 

Chicory,  &c. 

Chicory  Duty  per  cwt  0 12 

Coffee  Mixture  Labels . . For  every  quarter  of  a pound  , 0 0 ^ 

Tobacco Homegrown per  lb.  0 2 8 

Railway  Duty  : 

On  sums  received  for  the 
conveyance  of  Passen- 
gers in  Great  Britain. . On  Urban  District  Traffic  per  cent.  2 0 0 

On  other  Traffic ,,  5 0 0 

Fares  not  exceeding  ld.per  mile,  Exempt. 

Charges  on  delivery  from 

Bonded  Warehouses,  &c  „ 

Licence  Duties  : 

Brewers  Brewing  Beer  for  sale 1 

Other  Brewers  (chargeable  with 
Beer  Duty) : — 

Farmers  occupying  houses  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  value  of  £10 
brewing  beer  to  give  their 
labourers,  and  other  persons 
occupying  houses  exceeding 

the  annual  value  of  £15 0 

Other  Brewers  (not  chargeable  with 
Beer  Duty) : — 

Occupying  houses  exceeding  the 


0 0 


4 0 


Methylated  : 


Stills,  Chemists 
others  using... . 
Vinegar  Makers.. . 


and 


Barrels. 

*34,404,240 

*2,686,746 

137 

Gallons. 

t38,238,295 
tl,  391, 687 
Cwts. 
1,905 
Number. 
809,124 
Lbs. 

35 


£ 

1,687,447 

5,797,352 


Number. 

6,447 


2,717 


. 0 

A 

4 

0 

6,152 

1,232 

16 

0 

J 

. 0 

9 

0 

3,865 

1,739 

5 

0 

.10 

10 

0 

206 

2,191 

17 

6 

10 

0 

286 

3,176 

5 

0 

.10 

10 

0 

26 

294 

0 

0 

. 0 

10 

0 

14,713 

7,490 

7 

6 

. 0 

10 

0 

812 

415 

15 

0 

. 1 

0 

0 

171 

175 

10 

0 

■12,539,097  3 6 
46  1 1 

■20,853,067  1 11 


1,133  8 
1,685  13 
4 13 


328,159  13  0 

5,002  12  0J 
6,447  0 0 


543  8 0 


* Inclusive,  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer  exported  upon  which  duty  is  refunded, 
t Inclusive  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  exported  upon  which  duty  is  refunded. 
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Taxes  and  Imposts. 


Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


£ s.  d. 


Beer  Retailers  . . 


Licence  Duties,— Cont. 

Passenger  vessels  for  sale 

of  Liquor  and  Tobacco  Whole  year 5 0 

One  day 1 0 

Tobacco&SnufE,Mnfrs.of  Quantities  manufactured  not  ex- 
ceeding  20,0001bs.  5 5 

Do.  do 40,000  „ 10  10 

Do.  do 60,000  „ 15  15 

Do.  do 80,000  „ 21  0 

Do.  do 100,000  „ 26  5 

Do.  do.  Exceeding 100,000  „ 31  10 

Beginners  with  a surcharge  accord- 
ing to  quantity  manufactured. . . 5 5 

PlayingCards, Makers  of  1 0 

Medicine  Vendors  Great  Britain.. .. « 0 5 

Beer  Dealers .Sellers  of  strong  beer  in  quantities 

not  less  than  4^  gallons,  or  two 
dozen  reputed  quart  bottles  ....  3 6 
Sellers  of  strong  beer,  additional 
licence  to  retail,  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises 1 

, To  be  consumed  on  the  premises  in 

England,  Scotland  and  Ireland..  3 10 
Not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 

in  England  and  Wales 1 5 

Cider  or  Perry  only 1 5 

InScotland(grocers)rated  under £10  2 10 

,,  rated  at  £10  or  upwards  4 4 

Table  beer  only 0 

Occasional  licence,  net  exceeding 

three  days per  day  0 1 

Beer  and  Wine  Retailers  To  be  consumed  on  the  premises  . . 4 0 
Not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  3 0 

Spirit  Dealers  To  sell  not  less  than  2 gallons 10  10 

Additional  licence  to  retail  foreign 
liqueurs  only,  not  to  be  consumed 

on  the  premises 2 

England,  additional  licence  to  retail 
not  less  than  one  quart  bottle  of 
spirits  or  liqueurs  in  the  bottles 
in  which  imported,  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises 3 

Spirit  Retailers.. . 


5 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

5 0 


2 0 


3 0 


United  Kins 

i'dom 

(entitled  also  to 

Number. 

sell  beer 

and 

— *- — 

winel  whose 

Eng- 

Scot- 

Ire- 

premises 

are 

land. 

land. 

land. 

rated  under  £10 

1,150 

89 

7,577 

4 10 

0 

£l0&under£15 

3,173 

254 

3,250 

6 

0 

0 

£15  „ 

£20 

6,858 

586 

2,410 

8 

0 

0 

£20  „ 

£25 

6,527 

450 

1,351 

11 

0 

0 

£25  „ 

£30 

4,896 

491 

706 

14 

0 

0 

£30  „ 

£40 

7,515 

908 

864 

17 

0 

0 

£40  „ 

£50 

5,870 

875 

474 

20 

0 

0 

£50  ,, 

£100 

12,999 

2,118 

497 

25 

0 

0 

£100  „ 

£200 

8,569 

741 

92 

30 

0 

0 

£200  ,, 

£300 

3,271 

110 

13 

35 

0 

0 

£300  „ 

£400 

1,651 

47 

6 

40 

0 

0 

£400  „ 

£500 

. 885 

27 

2 

45 

0 

0 

£500  „ 

£600 

492 

15 

3 

50 

0 

0 

£600  ,, 

£700 

331 

5 

1 

55 

0 

0 

£700  & upwards. 

841 

25 

1 

60 

0 

0 

Hotels  of 

value 

of  £50  upward 

1,498 

425 

223 

20 

0 

0 

Theatres  of  value 

of  £50  upward. 

220 

13 

7 

20 

0 

0 

Restaurants  of 

value  of 

£400 

and  upwards. 

10 

1 

— 

30 

0 

0 

66,756 

7,180 

17,477 

— 

Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed. 


Number. 


193 

77 

40 

17 

18 
108 


35 

34,554 


10,236 


4,391 

29,530 

12,291 

78 

56 

189 

64 

754 

5,020 

2,859 

12,587 


12 


9,223 


Gross  Receipts 
derived 

from  each  Duty. 
£ s.  d. 


2,245  0 0 
40  0 0 


)■  7,134  15  0 


35  0 
8,641  5 


34,584  4 11 


5,f 


1 3 


103,194  6 8 


15,381  17 
99  3 
141  5 
793  16 
16  1 


55  5 0 
19,811  1 8 
8,671  10  0 
134,974  2 6 


25  4 0 


30,606  3 9 


91,413  1,654,772  3 0 
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Quantities 

Gross  Receipts 

Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 

Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 

or  Amounts 

i derived 

Taxed. 

from  each  duty. 

Licence  Duties— cont. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Spirit  Retailers— cont.. 

Scotland  only — 

No. 

Number . 

^Grocers  whose  premises  are 

rated  under  £10 

124 

4 4 0 

i 

At  £10  and  under  £20  

1,127 

54  5 0 

i 

£20  „ £25  

280 

9 9 0 

i 

£25  „ £30 

400 

10  10  0 

i 

1 

£30  „ £40  

565 

11  11  0 

£40  „ £50 

402 

12  12  0 

£50  or  upwards 

914 

13  13  0 

3,812 

37,443  0 0 

Ireland  only — 

Grocers  whose  premises  are 

rated  under  £25 

509 

9 18  5 

At  £25  and  under  £30 

181 

11  0 6 

£30  „ £40 

220 

12  2 6 

£40  „ £50 

90 

13  4 7 

£50  or  upwards  

183 

14  6 7 

1,183 

13,824  5 4 

United  Kingdom : — 

Occasional  Licence per  day 

0 2 6 

Do.  For  any  number  of  days  not 

less  than  four  nor  exceeding  six, 

after  the  first  six  days  . . . 

0 10  0 

32,329 

5,198  17  6 

Sweets— 

r 

Makers  and  Dealers  in  To  sell  not  less  than  two  gallons. . . 

5 5 0 

92 

504  0 0 

Retailers  of 

15  0 

1,443 

1,784  1 6 

Wine  Dealers 

In  Foreign  Wine,  not  licensed  to 

I 

retail  beer  or  spirits 

10  10  0 

4,926 

53,489  12  6 

Wine  Retailers  

Scotland  only— 

Grocers  selling  wine  not  to  be  con- 

sumed  on  the  premises 

2 ;4  1 

3,585 

7,926  2 9 

United  Kingdom— 

To  be  consumed  on  the  premises . . 

3 10  0 

365 

1,193  2 6 

England  arid  Ireland — 

Not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 

2 10  0 

6,138 

16,256  11  6 

Occasional  Licences,  not  exceeding 

three  days  at  one  time. . . per  day 

0 10 

277 

16  2 0 ! 

Refreshment  Houses  . . 

England  and  Ireland— 

k i r 

Keepers  of  refreshment  houses 

rated  under  £30 

0 10  6 

5,881 

3,250  14  0 

Do.  Rated  at  £30  or  upwards . . . . 

110 

5,957 

6,524  13  11 

Tobacco  & Snuff,  Dealers 

0 5 3 

327,889 

88,296  19  6 j 

Occasional  licences,  not  exceeding 

three  days  at  one  time per  day 

0 0 4 

26,136 

792  11  4 

Gun  and  Game— 

Gun «...  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  cany 

0 10  0 

218,954 

109,978  0 0 

Game,  to  kill.. ! 

For  the  whole  year 

3 0 0 

From  1st  August  to  31st  October 

2 0 0 

From  1st  November  to  31st  July  . . 

2 0 0 

! 

Occasional  licences  for  continuous 

1 

period  of  fourteen  days  . . . 

10  0 

Gamekeepers— 

Great  Britain 

2 0 0 

! 

Ireland,  whole  year 

3 0 0 

Do.  1st  August  to  31st  Oct  . . 

2 0 0 

Do.  1st  Nov.  to  31st  July 

2 0 0 

73,893 

194,887  10  0 

Game,  to  deal  in 

' V. 

2 0 0 

4,353 

8,706  0 0 

Establishment— 

Male  Servants Great  Britain — Every  male  servant 

0 15  0 

206,455 

155,098  0 0 

Carriages Great  Britain 

Hackney  carriages 

0 15  0 

126,934 

94,897  2 6 ! 

All  other  carriages,  i.e. 

! 

With  four  wheels  and  adapted 

for  two  or  more  horses  . 

2 2 0 

49,283 

103,349  17  0 

With  four  wheels  and  adapted 

for  one  horse 

110 

74,521 

77,973  0 0 

*Beer  may  also  be  sold  under  these  licences  if  the  justices’  certificate  to  sell  both  beer  and  spirits 

be  obtained. 

Note — Six-day  or  Early  Closing  Licences,  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption 

on  the  premises,  are  granted  at  six-seventh,  and  Six-day  or  Early  Closing  Licence  at  five-seventh 

parts  of  the  above  rate.  The  numbers  of  such  Licences  are  included  in  the  “ Quantities  Taxed.” 

/ 
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Taxes  and  Imposts. 


Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed 


Dross  Receipts 
derived 

from  each  duty. 


Licence  Duties.— cont.  £ s. 

With  less  than  four  wheels 0 15 

Half  the  foregoing-  rates  charged  on 
licences  taken  out  for  the  first  time 
between  October  1 and  December  31. 

Light  Locomotives  on 
Highways  liable  to 
duty  as  carriages  or 
Hackney  Carriages — 

Additional  Duty  ....  Great  Britain  - 

Exceeding  one  ton  unladen  but  not 

exceeding  two  tons  unladen 2 2 

Exceeding  two  tons  unladen 3 3 

Armorial  Bearings  ....  If  painted  on  or  affixed  to  a carnage  2 2 

If  otherwise  worn  or  used 1 1 

Dogs Great  Britain— each  dog .• 0 7 

Auctioneers  10  0 

Appraisers  and  House 

Agents 2 0 

Hawkers 2 0 

Plate,  Dealers  in To  sell  2oz.  gold  and  30oz.  silver 

and  upwards 5 15 

To  sell  more  than  2 dwts.  of  gold . 
or  5 dwts.  of  silver ; and  under 
2oz.  of  gold  and  30oz.  of  silver..  2 6 

Pawnbrokers  7 10 

Fines,  etc Local  Taxation  Account 

Total  Gross  Receipts 

Net  Receipts,  £37,074,117  15s.  10Jd.  of  which  £31,8 
and  £5,265,414  Is.  4d.  to  Local  Taxation  Revenue. 


Number. 

314,642 


1 £ s d. 

'235,111  2 6 


0 

216 

453 

12 

0 

0 

14 

46 

4 

0 

0 

15,220 

31,962 

0 

0 

0 

41,266 

43,416 

7 

0 

6 

1,433,987 

537,801 

12 

6 

0 

7,853 

1 78,530 

0 

0 

0 

5,213 

10,498 

0 

0 

0 

12,732 

25,472 

0 

0 

0 

4,699 

27,362 

16 

3 

0 

14,354 

34,282 

7 

3 

0 

5,062 

37,965 

0 

0 

— 

6,747 

18 

10 

£ 37,829,763  1 3J 

5,703  14s.  6^d.  went  to  Exchequer  Revenue, 


Estate,  & c.,  Duties. 

Estate  Duties.— 

Estate  Duty  under 

Finance  Act,  1894 ....  On  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real 
or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which 
passed  in  the  case  of  every  person  dj  ing 
after  1st  August,  1894,  at  the  following 
graduated  rates: — Per  cent. 


Approximte 
Net  value  of 
Property 
upon  which 
Duty  was 
paid. 

£ 


£100  and  not  exceeding  £500. . 

1 0 

0 

£500 

„ £1,000.. 

. 2 0 

0 

£1,000 

„ £10,000.. 

, 3 0 

0 

£10,000 

„ £25,000.. 

, 4 0 

0 

£25,000 

,,  £50,000.. 

4 10 

0 

£50,000 

„ £75,000.. 

, 5 0 

0 

£75,000 

„ £100,000.- 

5 10 

0 

£100,000 

„ £150,000.. 

. 6 0 

0 

£150,000 

£250,000.. 

. 6 10 

0 

£250,000 

„ £500,000.. 

. 7 0 

0 

£500,000 

„ £1,000.000.. 

. 7 10 

0 

£1,000,000 

. 8 0 

0 

With  an  additional  1 per  cent,  on  settled 
property. 

All  property  passing  at  death  (with  limited 
exceptions)  is  aggregated  and  pays  a gradu- 
ated rate  of  duty  on  such  aggregated  value. 

Small  estates  not  exceeding  £300  or  £500 
gross  are  liable  to  30s.  or  50s.  estate  duty  only. 

Property  not  exceeding  £1,000  exempted 
from  legacy  and  succession  duties. 

(For  other  features,  vide  Finance  Acts,  1894 
and  1896.) 

^Probate  or  Inventory  and 

Account  Duty Vide  Parly.  Paper,  325  of  session  1894 

^Temporary  Estate  Duty 

(Personalty)  Where  the  value  of  the  personalty  exceeds 

£10,000— £1  for  each  £100  & fraction  of  £100 


288,694,000 


3,286,000 

Included 
in  above 
Amount, 


14,469,535  9 1 


104,447  13  6 


7,397  11  5 


*On  property  passing  by  death  of  testator,  &c.,  prior  to  August  2nd,  1894. 
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Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Estate  Duty.— cont. 

Legacy  Duty From  1 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  according 

to  the  relationship.  (The  legacy  duty  at 
the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  is  not  payable 
where  probate,  etfe.,  duty  was  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  44  Vie.  c.  12,  or 
where  estate  duty  was  paid  under  the 

Finance  Act,  1894  

Succession  Duty  : From  1 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  according 

to  the  relationship.  Additional  succes- 
sion duty  at  from  10s  to  30s.  per  cent, 
also  payable  in  respect  of  devolution  of 
property  prior  to  the  2nd  August,  1894, 
but  succession  duty  at  the  rate  of  1 per 
cent,  is  not  payable  where  estate  duty 
was  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Finance  Act,  1894  

^Temporary  Estate  Duty  Where  the  value  of  the  realty  exceeds 

(Realty)  £10,000— £1  for  each  £100  and  fraction  of 

£100  

Corporation  Duty £5  per  cent,  on  net  annual  income  or  profits 

accrued  in  respect  of  all  real  or  personal 

property  liable  to  duty 

Total  Gross  Revenue 

Net  Revenue,  £18,409.293,  9s.  Od.  of  which  £13, £ 

£4,499,979  19s  4d.  to  Local  Taxation  Revenue. 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed, 


Gross  Am’nt 
of  Property 
upon  which 
Duty  was 
Assessed. 

£ 


74,535,000 


20,029,000 
Included 
in  above 
amount. 


916,165 


Gross  Receipts 
derived 

from  each  duty. 


s.  d. 


3,225,220  8 0 


715,276  11  6 
25,362  17  7 
45,808  5 9 


£18,593,030  16  10 

),313  9s.  8d.  went  to  the  Exchequer,  and 


Stamps- 

Deeds  and  other  Instru- 
ments not  otherwise 

enumerated Various  rates  of  duty 

Ditto  Penalties 

Securities  (Bonds)  to  | Is.  for  every  £i0or  for  any  fractional  part 

Bearer  ( of  £10  of  the  money  thereby  secured  . . 

Substituted  Securities. . 6d.  for  every  £20  or  fractional  part  thereof 
( 5s.  for  every  £100  or  fraction  of  £100  on  the 
X Joint  Stock  Companies’  J nominal  capital  to  be  raised  by  shares  of 

Capital j any  company  to  be  registered  with  limited 

liability 


ContractNotes(Brokers’)  J On  sale  or  purchase  of  any  stock  or  market- 

above  Id ( able  security  of  £100  value  or  upwards  Is. 

Loan  Capital  Duty  ....  On  any  loan  capital  by  any  authority, 

2s.  6d.  per  cent,  in  United  Kingdom 

Foreign  Certificates  to  ( 3d.  for  eyery  £25  of  the  nominal  value  of 

Bearer ( the  share  or  stock  

fShare  Warrants  to  Bearer  Is.  for  every  £1,0  of  the  nominal  value  of 
stock  of  foreign  or  colonial  companies 
(Act  of  1899)  on  registered  and  un-regis 
tered  companies  Duty  equal  to  three 
times  amount  of  ad  valorem . stamp  duty 
which  would  be  chargeable  on  a deed  of 

transfer  (30s.  per  cent.)  

Bills  of  Exchange From  Id.  to  Is.  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 

£100,  then  for  every  £100  or  part  thereof  Is. 
Also  dhty  of  6 per  cent,  under  Finance 

Act,  1899  

Bankers’  Notes Not  exceeding  £1,  5d. ; exceeding  £1  and  not 

exceeding  £100  from  lOd.  to  8s.  6d.,  for 
payment  of  money  to  bearer  on  demand .. 

{Bank  of  England,  £3,500 on  each£l,000,000 
of  bills  in  circulation;  Bank  of  Ireland, 
special  composition;  other  bankers,  3s.  6d. 
per  £100  of  bills,  &c.,  (half-yearly),  but 
Scotch  banks  pay  on  notes  at  rates 

of  4s.  2d.  per  £100 

Cards For  every  pack  of  playing  cards  made  for 

sale  or  use  in  the  United  Kingdom 3d, 


1- 


Number 

7,415,114 


1,849,113 


£ s.  d. 

4.282,475  8 9 
9,682  9 6 

305,284  0 0 


582,799  9 0 
190,654  2 0 
11,329  0 0 
52,803  0 0 


+34,742  0 0 

711,739  7 2 
18  15  0 


125,055  10  5 
23,113  18  3 


* On  property  passing  by  death  of  testator,  &c.,  prior  to  2nd  of  August,  1894. 

X This  rate  took  effect  from  July  20th,  1899  (prior  rate  2s.). 

+ The  produce  of  this  duty  was  shown  under  “Deeds,  &c.,”  prior  to  the  Finance  Act  of  1899 
coming  into  force. 
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Taxes  and  Imposts. 


Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Rate  of  Duty,  Tax  or  Impost. 


Licenses  and  Certificates  Solicitors,  &c.;  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
£9  yearly;  elsewhere  £6  yearly,  Half 
only  for  the  first  three  years  in  practice . . 
Bankers,  £30  yearly  in  respect  of  each 

place  of  issue 

Conveyancers,  London  and  Dublin,  £9 
yearly;  elsewhere  £6  yearly.  Half  only 

for  the  first  three  years  in  practice 

Habitual  Drunkards’  Retreats,  £5  upwards 

Alkali  and  other  works,  £5  and  £3 

Life  Insurance Up  to  £10,  Id. ; above  £10  and  up  to  £25, 3d. ; 

above  £25  and  up  to  £500,  6d.  for  every 
£50 ; above  £500  and  up  to  £1,000,  Is.  for 
every  £100;  above  £1,000, 10s.  for  every 
£1,000  and  fractional  part  of  £1,000  .... 

Accidental  death  policies,  Id  

Marine  Insurance For  every  £100  or  fraction  of  £100  insured 

upon  any  voyage  3d.;  for  time  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months  3d.;  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  6d. ; on  policies  with  pre- 
miums under  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  Id 

Medicines,  Patent .. ....  Rates  varying  according  to  the  price  of  the 

medicine,  viz.  : — 

s.  d.  No.  s.  d No. 

0 1^.... 29, 569, 576  1 0....  99,179 

0 3 ....  5,866,138  2 0....  4,277 

0 6 ....  943,080  3 0....  11,180 

Receipts,  Drafts  and 

other  Documents  ....  One  Penny 


Quantities 
or  Amounts 
Taxed.  . 


Number 

20,611 

959 


3 

13 

1,201 


36,493,430 

344,890,279 


Total  gross  receipts 
,,  net  receipts  .. 


Gross  Receipts 
derived  from 
each  duty. 


£ s.  d. 

137,116  2 0 
29,250  0 0 


21  0 0 
112  0 0 
3,807  0 0 


65,858  14  9 


172,314  12  5 


288,910  14  2| 
1,437,317  8 0 


8,464,404  11  5i 
8,429,471  7 


Land  Tax— 

On  Lands  and 
ments ... 


Tene- 


Taxes. 


Various  : Not  exceeding  Is.  in  the  £ under 
Section  1 of  Finance  Act,  1896,  to  produce 
the  quota  payable  by  each  parish  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  38  Geo.  3,  c.  5 


In  the  £ 

Shops  and  warehouses  . . 

2d.,4d.,6d. 

Beerhouses, hotels, inns  and  coffee 

houses 

2d.,4d.,6d. 

Farmhouses 

2d.,4d.,6d. 

Lodging-houses 

2d.,4d.,6d. 

Dwelling-houses. 

3d.,6d.,9d. 

Kate  of  Tax 
on  Incomes 
of  £160  a Yr 

and  upw’rds 
Year  1899-0. 

Income  Tax— 

Schedule  A In  resp  ectof  lands,  tenements,  &c 

(Deductions  allowed  to  extent  of  one-eighth 
on  lands  and  one-sixth  on  houses.  Vide 
Finance  Act,  1894.) 

Schedule  B In  respect  of  the  occupation  of  lands,  etc. 

Schedule  C.. . .In  respect  of  annuities,  dividends,  etc 

Schedule  D In  respect  of  professions,  trades,  employ- 

ments, railways,  mines,  ironwork,  &c.  . . 
Schedule  E In  respect  of  salaries,  public  offices,  &c.  .. 


8d. 


*8d. 


8d. 

8d. 


Total  gross  receipts. 
,,  net  receipts. 


Annual 

Value 


14,716,603 

8,222,077 

816,263 

1,322,041 

53,283,961 


Net  Amount 
of  Property 
and  Income 


Year  1898-9. 
£ 

170,276,982 


6,159,269 

39,409,184 


351,132,745 

43,839,490 


855,350  7 61 


1,699,282  7 6f 


19,885,197  19  9 


.£22,439,83014  10£ 
.£21,305,351  19  10£ 


On  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  lands,  &c.,  and  on  the  full  value  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardens. 


Public  Expenditure. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


I.— NATIONAL  DEBT  SERVICES. 
Finance  Accounts,  pages  36-39. 

*The  Permanent  or  Fixed  Annual  Charge. 


i. — Interest  on  Funded  Debt. 


Gt.  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Perpetual  Annuities — 
(1)  2f  per  Cents 

£ 

13,438,980 

£ 

422,409 

(2)  2J  per  Cents  (1905)  . . 

126,103 

1,386 

(3)  2^  per  Cents 

785,569 

7,484 

(4)  Issue  to  the  Dividend 
Account  at  the 
Bank  of  England 

85,000 

Government  Debts  to 
the  Banks  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland, 
at  2f  per  cent 

302,915 

72,346 

Total  Interest, Funded  Debt  £14,738,567  503,625 

£15,242,192 


ii.— Terminable  Annuities. 

1.  Annuities  for  Life  and  Terms  of  Years — 

(a)  Life  Annuities 1,275,923 

(&)  Annuities  for  terms  of 

years 18,941—1,294,864 

2.  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Telegraph  Co.’s 

Annuity,  expiring  Aug.  4, 1908  *36,000 

3.  Converted  Annuities,  expiring  in 

1904  (representing  Annuities 
which  were  to  cease  in  1885): 

Trustee  Savings  Banks £362,104 

Post  Office  „ „ 321,918 684,022 

Chancery  Funds  Annuity,  expiring 

5th  July,  1904 M . . . . 2,943,370 

Savings  Banks  Annuities,  expiring 

1911,  1922  and  1923  2,197,894 

4.  Minor  Annuities— 

(a)  Trustee  Savings  Bank  Deficiency 

Annuity,  created  in  1881  and 
expiring  1908  83,673 

(b)  Annuity  created  in  1884,  in  con- 

sideration of  the  cancellation 
of  Consols  and  creation  of  simi- 
lar amount  of  2£  per  Cent 
Stock,  expiring  in  1903  35,121 

( c ) Sinking  Fund  Annuity,  created 

in  1884  to  extinguish  nominal 
increase  to  capital  of  debt 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  3 
per  Cent  Stock  into  2-J  and  2| 
per  Cent  Stock,  expiring  in  1934  15,547 


Total  Terminable  Annuities £7,290,491 


hi.— Interest  of  the  Unfunded  Debt. 


1.  Treasury  Bills—  £ 

For  Supply ~ 245,298 

2.  Advances  by  Bank  of  England — 

In  aid  of  Ways  and  Means  . 3,726 

3.  On  account  of  deficiency  of  income 

of  the  Consolidated  Fund  23,553 


Total  Interest  of  the  Unfunded  Debt £272,578 

iv.— Management  of  the  Debt. 

I.— FUNDED  DEBT. 

On  the  Unredeemed  Public  Debt  as  it 
stood  on  31st  March,  1898. 

Great  Britain. 

(a)  Government  Stocks 540,160,331 

(b)  Nominal  capital  value  of 

Annuities. 

At  10  years’ pin-chase 61, 812, 101 

,.15  ,,  „ 5,853 

(c)  Local  Loans  Stock 37,286,485 


£639,324,771 


Ireland. 

(a)  Government  Stocks 16,626,152 

(c)  Local  Loans  Stock  1,122,283 

(d)  Guaranteed  Land  Stock 3,589,723 


£21,338,157 

Management  of  the  above  Funded  Debt 

by  Bank  of  England  166,143 

Ditto,  by  Bank  of  Ireland 7,066 

Management  of  Unfunded  Debt  by  Bank 

of  England 1,627 

Manufacturing  Stock  Certificates,  etc. . . 29 


Total  Management  of  the  Debt £174,864 

v. — New  Sinking  Fund.  “ ’ 

Amount  issued  to  the  National  Debt 


Commissioners . £19,876 

Outside  the  Permanent  or  Fixed 
Annual  Charge. 

Interest  on  War  Debt £216,657 


III. -OTHER  CONSOLIDATED  FUND 
SERVICES. 

Finance  Accounts,  pp.  42-71. 

CIVIL  .LIST. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  £ 

Class  I.— Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Purse  . . 60,000 

Class  II.— Salaries  of  H.M.  Household 

and  Retired  Allowances 131,260 

Class  III.— Expenses  of  H.M.  House- 
hold   172,500 

Class  IV. — Royal  Bounty  Alms  and 

Special  Services 13,200 

Class  VI. — Unappropriated  8,040 


Class  V.— 


£409,060 

* A moiety  of  this  annuity  is  paid  from  Indian  Revenues. 


385,000 

Pensions  granted  by  Her  Majesty 
(limited  to  £1,200  per  annum) 24,060 
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PENSIONS. 


Annuities  and  Pensions. — Continued. 


ANNUITIES  AND 
^Annuities  to  Royal  Family. 

£ £ 

H.I.M.  Victoria,  Dowager  German 
Empress  (The  Princess  Royal)  8,000 
H.R.H.  Albert  Edward,  Prince 

of  Wales 40,000 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  of  Wales  . . 10,000 
Annuity  under  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Children  Act,  1889  . . 86,000 

H.R.H.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert, 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha)  . . 10,000 
H.R.H.  Helena  Augusta  Victoria 
(Princess  Christian)  . . 6,000 

H.R.H.  Louise  Caroline  Alberta 
Marchioness  of  Lome  ..  ..  6,000 

H.R.H.  Arthur  William  Patrick 
Albert,  Duke  of  Connaught 

and  Strathearn 25,000 

H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Albany  ..  6,000 

H.R.H.  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria 
Feodore  (Princess  Henry  of 

Battenburg)  6,000 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Augusta 
(Duchess  of  Mecklenburg 

Strelitz) 3,000 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  . . 12,000 

168,000 


Total  Annuities  to  Queen  and 
Royal  Family  from  Consoli- 
dated Fund  £553,000 

* Pensions  for  Naval  and  Military  Service. 
fLord  Rodney  (to  all  and  every 
the  heirs  male  to  whom  the 
title  of  Lord  Rodney  shall 

descend)  

fEarl  Nelson  (to  all  and  every 
the  heirs  male  to  whom  the  title 
of  Earl  Nelson  shall  descend)  .. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  for  life 
Lord  Seaton,  for  life 
Lord  Keane,  for  life 
Viscount  Hardinge,  for  life 
Lord  Raglan,  for  life 
I Viscount  Gough,  for  life  . . 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  for  life  . . 

The  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg  (transferred  from  Gross 
Revenues  in  1854).  William 
III.  was  very  generous  with 
other  people’s  money.  This 
pension  was  originally  for 
£4,000,  but  various  portions 
have  been  commuted.  The 
people  to  whom  this  £720  is  now 
being  paid  are  not  in  any  way 
connected  xvith  the  Schomberg 
family  


Pensions  for  Political  and  Civil  Services. 

£ £ 

Countess  of  Mayo,  widow  of  the 
late  Governor-General  of  India  1,000 

First  Class  (under  Act  of  1869). 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Cross  . . . . 2,000 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
(Pension  £2,000  a year,  sus- 
pended while  in  office). 

. Second  Class. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach 
(Pension  £1,200  a year,  sus- 
pended while  in  office). 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Peel  (late 
Speaker  House  of  Commons  . . 4,000 

Sir  C.  L.  Ryan,  late  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General  . . . . 1,333 

£8,833 


Pensions  for  Judicial  Services. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


30,361 

10,256 

13,236 


53,853 


Compensations,  Courts  of  Justice. 
§For  abolition  of  Office,  &c. 

(England) . . 15,174 

Ditto,  ditto  (Ireland)  . . . . 832 


16,006 


720 


24,720 


Miscellaneous  Pensions. 

Pensions  formerly  on  the  Civil 

List  of  George  IV.  : — 

Brooksbank,  Isabella  & Elizabeth  300 
Cameron  Jane  (now  Grant)  . . 43 

Clutterbuck,  Eliza 28 

Dean,  C.  L 300 

Goddard,  Louisa  ..  ...  ..  40 

Morris,  Theodosia  . . . . . . 47 

Pack,  Eliz.  C.  (now  Lady  Anson). . 100 

Pennell,  Rosamund  H.  E.  (now 
Ladv  Barrow)  100 

Pensions  formerty  on  the  Civil 
List  of  William  IV. 

Lyon,  Lucy  Pamela  Sophia  (now 

Ovens)  100 

Paley,  Charlotte  & Sarah  Penelope  200 

Poussett,  Emma  F 25 

Poussett,  Sophia  M 25 

Turner,  Christiana  . . . . . 100 

Winthrop,  Elizabeth  J.,  Caroline 
E.,  Maria  R.,  and  George  T.  T. . . 240 

Pensions  formerly  charged  on  the 
Hereditary  Revenues  of  Scotland: 

Perth,  Earl  of  97 

Total  issued  for  Annuities  and 
Pensions  from  Consolidated  Fund  £272, £ 


958 


787 


2,000 


5.000 

4.000 

2,0t)0 

2.000 

3.000 

2.000 
2,000 
2,000 


* Some  of  these  annuitants  and  pensioners  also  receive  pay  from  military  and  naval  votes, 
f While  it  may  be  a grateful  act  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  enact  that  anyone  who  has  done 
signal  service  to  the  nation  should  receive  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  them  and  their  children  in 
comfort,  there  is  no  sense  in  making  these  pensions  perpetual. 

\ Is  also  in  receipt  of  a salary  of  £1,000  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin. 

§ Included  in  this  amount  is  the  sum  of  £62  9s.  8d.,  a perpetual  pension  to  R.  Harrison,  “ Officer  of 
the  Pipe.”  This  is  an  old  pension  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  particular  office  is  that 
of  “ Remembrancer  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,”  and  was 
granted  to  Marmaduke  Gibbs  in  trust  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  This  office  was  sold  by  the  Duke  in 
1765,  and  having  passed  through  several  hands  was  purchased  by  R.  Harrison  in  1798.  Although  Mr. 
Harrison  died  in  1835,  and  the  office  is  practically  non-existent,  the  Crown  officers  have  pronounced 
that  the  money  must  be  paid  for  ever.  The  people  should  insist  upon  the  payment  being  stopped  at  once. 
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SALARIES  AND  ALLOWANCES. 

£ 

Rt.  Hon.  William  C.  Gully,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  . . . . 5,000 

R.  Mills,  C.B.,  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  . . . . . . . . . 2,000 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Asst,  do.,  do 1,500 

Scotch  Clergy  (Augmentat’n  of  Stipends)  17,040 
Ditto,  Sundry  Churches  . . . . . . 1,145 

Highland  Schools  ..  ..  ..  899 

Clergy,  West  Indies  (Salaries  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment)  . . . . 1,580 

Inspectors  of  Anatomy  (and  Expenses). . 1,428 

Compensations  under  Copyright  Act  to 
King’s  Inn  Library,  Dublin,  £483 ; 

Sion  College,  £364  797 

Salaries  formerly  charged  on  the  Here- 
ditary Revenues  of  Scotland , viz.  : 

The  High  Commissioner  to  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  2,000 

The  General  Assembly,  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  Itinerant  Preachers  . . 2,000 

The  Procurator  for  Salaries  of  Officers, 

Church  of  Scotland 1,100 

Six  Trumpeters 101 

Hereditary  Keeper,  Deputy  Keeper, 
and  Porter,  Holyrood  House  . . 133 

Officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  424 

§ Henry  de  Nassau,  Lord  D’Auverquerque  376 

Fort  of  Hillsborough  (Ireland)  Pay  of 
Warders,  &c.  . . . . . . 146 

Grants  to  Sundry  Colleges,  Churches, 

&c.,  England  and  Wales  ..  ...  412 

Allowances  to  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens 

of  Dublin  .,  714 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Lord 

Cadogan 20,000 

Queen’s  College,  Ireland 21,000 

Miscellaneous  * • 140 


Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.—  Continued. 
Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Appeal.— 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Vaughan 

Williams  . . . . do. . . 5,000 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Romer  (£5,000  a 
year  from  27th  Feb.,  1899)  do. . . 4,278 

Master  of  the  Rolls — 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  N.  Lindley  . . . . 6,000—30,847 

H.M.  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Chancery  Division — 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord 
Chancellor,  President  . . 

Sir  Ford  North,  Justice.. 

Sir  Jas.  Stirling,  ,,  .. 


Sir  A.  Kekewich, 
Sir  R.  Romer, 


6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


(to  26th 


Total  Salaries  and  Allowances  from 
Consolidated  Fund £78,897 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

Salaries. 

Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary—  £ £ 

lit.  Hon.  Lord  Watson  (died 
lkth  Sept.,  1899) 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Macnaghten 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Morris 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Davey 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council — 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Couch  . . . . 800 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Appeal— 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  L.  Smith,  Lord 
Justice 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rigby,  do. . . 

Rt.  Hon:  Sir  J.  W.  Chitty 
( died  loth  Feby  , 1899)  do. . . 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Henn 
Collins do... 


It, 158 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000—23,022 


800 


5,000 

5,000 


569 


5,000 


Feby.,  1899)  ..  ..  . 722 

Sir  E.  W.  Byrne,  „ . . . . 5,000 

Sir  H.  Cozens  Hardy  ,,  (£5,000  a 
year,  from  27th  Feby.,  1899) ..  4,278 

Sir  George  Farwell  ,,  (£5,000  a. 
year,  from  23rd  Oct.,  1899)  . . 1,019—32,019 

Queen’s  Bench  Division — 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Russell,  Lord 

Chief  Justice,  President  . . 8,000 

Sir  Jas.  C.  Mathew,  Justice  ..  5,000 

SirJ.  C.  Day,  „ 5,000 

Sir  Alfred  Wills,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  Wm.  Grantham,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  J.  C.  Lawrance,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  R.  S.  Wright,  „ 5,000 

Sir  Gainsford  Bruce,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy,  ,.  5,000 

Sir  Edward  Ridley,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  J.  C Bigham,  ,,  5,000 

Sir  C.  J.  Darling,  „ 5,000 

Sir  A.  M.  Channell,  ,,  5,000 

SirW.  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Bt. , , 5,000 

Sir  T.  T.  Bucknill  ,,  (£5,000 
a year,  from  5th  Jany.,  1899)  . 5,014 — 78,014 

Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division — 


5,000 

5,000—10,000 


82,439 


Sir  F.  H.  Jeune,  President 
Sir  J.  G.  Barnes,  Justice  . 

County  Court  Judges 
(The  Salary  of  a County  Court 
Judge  is  £1,500.) 

Police  Courts— 

Magistrates,  Police  Courts  of  the 
Metropolis  (one  at  £1,800  and 
24  at  £1,500  per  annum)  . . 37,775 
Athawes,  E.  J.,  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  for  Chatham  and 
Sheerness 700 — 38,475 


§ This  pension  was  granted  by  William  III.,  in  1694.  It  was  originally  for  £2,000,  and  was 
granted  to  Henry  de  Nassau,  Lord  D’Auvrequerque,  his  heirs  and*  assigns  for  ever,  in  consideration 
“ of  his  many  and  faithful  services.”  The  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of  these  general  services 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  special  service  or  services  could  be  given  as  a reason  for  the  grant. 
Lord  Grantham  was  simply  a political  adherent  of  William  III.,  and  it  was  to  reward  his 
services  to  that  monarch  that  posterity  was  bound — so  long  as  they  were  fools — to  pay  £2,000  a 
year  to  Lord  Grantham’s  heirs.  Lord  Cowper,  to  whom  four-fifths  of  this  annuity  was  paid, 
commuted  his  portion  in  1853  for  £40,000,  leaving  £375  16s.  which  is  still  paid  annually.  In  1887  it 
was  being  paid  to  a Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen. 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE.— SCOTLAND. 
Court  of  Session.  £ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson, 

Lord  J ustice  General  and  President 


(to  13th  Nov.,  1899) 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour, 

do., 

4,348 

(£5,000  a year,  from  31st 
1899)  

Nov., 

557 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald, 

Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  President 

of  the  Second  Division  . . 

4,800 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Young,  . . 

Judge 

3,600 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Moncrieff,  . . 

3,600 

James  Adam 

3,600 

William  Mackintosh 

3,600 

John  M’Laren 

3,600 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnear 

J } 

3,600 

John  Trayner 

3,600 

William  E.  Gloag  .. 

3,600 

M.  T.  Stormonth-Darling  . „ 

3,600 

Alexander  Low 

3,600 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  J.  Pearson  . . 

3,600—49,305 

Sheriffs  of  Counties. 

Crawford,  Donald,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
and  Banff 

Ferguson,  James,  Argyll 

§Brand,  David,  Ayr 

Thoms , G.  H.,  Caithness , Orkney,  and 
Zetland  (to  30th  June,  1899) 

Johnston,  C.  N.,  do.  (£700  a year 

from  17th  July,  1899  

Wallace,  Jas.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  (leave  on  half -pay,  to  30th 
April,  1899,  then  £700  a year  to  1st 
October,  1899 ) 

^Charles  Rampini,  do.  (£700  a year 
from  2nd  Oct.  to  12th  Dec.,  1899,  after 
wards  leave  on  half -pay 
Lees,  J.  McKie  (Interim  Sheriff)  . . 
Mackenzie,  C.  K.  (Interim  Sheriff) 
Mackay,  JSneas  J.  G.,  Fife  and  Kinross 
Johnston,  Henry,  Forfar 
Ivory,  Inverness,  Elgin,  and  Nairn 
Berry,  R.  Lanark 
Rutherfurd,  Andrew,  The  Lothians  and 

Peebles  . . 

ft  Jameson,  A.,  Perth  

ttllCheyne,  Sir  Jno.,  Renfrew  and  Bute. 
Smith,  W.  Charles,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and 

Sutherland 

Campbell,  R.  V.,  Roxburgh,  Berwick 

and  Selkirk 

Lees,  J.  McKie,  Stirling, Dumbarton,  and 
Clackmannan  


Chisholm,  John,  Sheriff  of  Chancery 


Sheriff’s  Substitutes 
Macmillan,  J.,  Sheriff’s  Clerk 


1,000 

700 

700 

387 

354 


4 11 

155 

116 

18 

800 

1,000 

800 

2,000 

1,800 

750, 

850 


700 

750 


800 

500 


14,591 

38,889 

250 


COURTS  OF  JUSTIGE— IRELAND. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Appeal—  £ £ 

JThe  Hon.  Gerard  Fitzgibbon, 

Lord  Justice  4,000 

JThe  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  Holmes, 

Lord  Justice 4,000—  8,000 

High  Court  of  Justice. 

Chancery  Division — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne, 

Lord  Chancellor,  President  . . 8,000 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  M.  Porter, 

Master  of  the  Rolls  . . . . 4,000 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  E.  Chatterton, 

Vice-Chancellor 4,000 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Ross,  Justice  3,500 — 19,500 
Queen’s  Bench  Division — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  P.  O’Brien, 

Lord  Chief  Justice 
JThe  Rt.  Hon.  Christopher  Palles, 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer . . 

J The  Hon.  W.  M.  Johnson,  Justice 
%The  Hon.  W.  O’Brien,  Justice 
(died  5th  December,  1899 ) 

J The  Rt.  Hon.  John  G.  Gibson, 

Justice  . . . . 

JThe  Rt.  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden, 

Justice 

JTheHon.  W.  D.  Andrews,  Justice 
JThe  Hon.  Jas.  Murphy,  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Boyd,  Justice, 

The  Hon.  W.  Kenny,  Justice  .. 

Pigot,  D.  R.,  Master  (late  Ex 
chequer  Division) 

Salary  attached  , to  Judgeships 
left  vacant  or  abolished 


5,000 


4,613 

3,500 

3,305 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 


..  1,200 


4,326—42,844 

Land  Commission — 

Hon.  R.  E.  Meredith  (Judicial 

Commissioner 3,500 

F.  S.  Wrench,  Commissioner  . . 3,000 
The  Hon.  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 

Commissioner 3,000 

S.  J.  Lyneh,  Commissioner  ..  2,500 

M.  O’Brien,  Commissioner  ..  2,000—14,000 

Miscellaneous— 

Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 

Recorders 31,990 

Circuit  Expenses 3,669 

Total  Amount  Issued  for  Courts  

of  Justice £518,654 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES.  £ 
Annuities  under  the  Russo-Dutch  Loan 

Act,  1891  43,554 

Towards  the  support  of  Greenwich 

Hospital 4,000 

Receiver-General  Duchy  of  Lan-  £ 
caster,  Annuity  in  lieu  of 
Prisageand  Butlerage  on  Wines 
imported  into  that  County  . . 803 

Receiver-General  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, Compensation  for  loss  of 
Duties  on  the  Coinage  of  Tin. . 16,217 — 17,020 


* Is  also  in  receipt  of  £250  per  annum  as  late  District  Judge,  Jamaica. 

§ In  addition  to  £1,200  per  annum  as  Chairman  of  the  Crofters’  Commission, 
it  Also  in  receipt  of  compensation  allowance  of  £84  7s.  6d.  for  loss  of  emoluments. 
||  In  addition  to  £200  as  Procurator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

J Receive  also  Circuit  expenses. 
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Miscellaneous  Services  — Continued. 
Annuity  to  H.M.  Commissioners  of  £ 
Woods  (Public  Offices  Site  Act,  1882)  16,244 

Annuities  for  10  years  to  redeem  Per- 
petual Pensions  and  Payments  . . 9,512 

* Annuity  under  Indian  Army  Pension 

Deficiency  Act,  1885  215,000 

Local  Taxation  Contributions  . . . . 1,149,940 


Total  Miscellaneous  Services  ..£1,455,270 


SUPPLY  SERVICES. 

Finance  Accounts,  pp.  69-79. 

Military  and  Naval. 

Army..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  43,552,900 

Ordnance  Factories  47,100 

Navy  ..  ..  26,000,000 

Total  Military  and  Naval  Services  £69,600,000 

CIVIL  SERVICES. 

Class  I.— Public  Works  and  Buildings. 
Great  Britain. 

Royal  Palaces  and  Marlborough  House  52,720 

Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens  ...  117,488 

Houses  of  Parliament  (Buildings)  . . 35,854 

Public  Buildings 375,731 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Buildings,  Gt.  Brit.  50,850 

Revenue  Departments  (Buildings)  . . 388,083 

Surveys  of  United  Kingdom  ..  ..  201,584 

Science  and  Art  Department  (Buildings)  28, 964 

Harbours,  &c. , under  the  Board  of  Trade  2,964 

Peterhead  Harbour  23,449 

Rates  on  Government  Property,  U.K. . . 428,378 

Ireland. 

Public  Works  and  Buildings  . . . . 193,708 

Railways 99,604 

Abroad. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Buildings  . . 27,889 

Total  Class  I.  £2,027,269 

Class  II. — Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil 
Departments. 

England. 

House  of  Lords  Offices  . . 

House  of  Commons  Offices 
Treasury,  &c. 

Home  Office,  &c.  . . 

Foreign  Office,  &c. . . 

Colonial  Office,  &c. 

Privy  Council  Office,  &c. 

Board  of  Trade,  &c. 

Board  of  Agriculture 
Charity  Commission,  &c. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 
Friendly  Societies  Register  (U.K.) 

Local  Government  Board 
Lunacy  Commission 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  Grant-in-aid 
National  Debt  Office 
Public  Works  Loan  Commission 
Record  Office 
Mint,  including  Coinage  . . 

Registrar  General’s  Office 
Stationery,  &c.,  United  Kingdom 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  Office  of  . . 

Works  and  Public  Buildings,  Office  of 
Secret  Service 


Civil  Service— Continued. 

Scotland.  £ 

Secretary  of  Scotland’s  Office  . . . . 13,086 

Fishery  Board  24,153 

Lunacy  Commission  5,354 

Registrar  General’s  Office  . . . . 4,152 

Local  Government  Board  ..  ..  11,714 

Ireland. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Household  . . . . 4,693 

Chief  Secretary’s  Office 43,145 

Charitable  Donations  & Bequests  Office  1,937 

Local  Government  Board  . . . . 35,286 

Public  Works  Office  34,763 

Record  Office  ..  ..  . ..  5,722 

Registrar  General’s  Office  . . . . 16,924 

Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey  ..  12,519 


2,723 

13,629 

87,788 

128.005 
73,845 
52,613 
11,760 

181,708 

100.006 
38,088 
42,959 
60,992 

5,921 
198,398 
13,583 
94,070 
, 13,716 

24,288 

37,250 

598,431 

20,471 

54,404 

25,224 


Total  Class  II.  £2,093,320 


Class  III.— Law  and  Justice. 
England. 

Law  Charges 

Miscellaneous,  Legal  Expenses  . . 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  . . 

Land  Registry  

County  Courts 
Police  (England  and  Wales) 

Prisons  (England  and  the  Colonies) 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 

(Great  Britain) 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 
Scotland. 

Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law 
Register  House,  Edinburgh 
Crofters’  Commission 
Prisons 

Ireland. 

Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecutions 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  other 

Legal  Departments  

Land  Commission 

County  Court  Officers,  &c. 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  (including 

Police  Courts) 

Constabulary  

Prisons  „ 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  . . 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  . . 


61,131 

48,119 

321,680 

19,602 

15,157 

51,094 


258,748 

30,504 

80,226 

44,326 

4,740 

80,261 

72,489 

107,356 

125,616 

103,878 

95,297 

1,333,445 

108,064 

110,111 


Total  Class  III.  ..  ..  . . £3,647,855 


Class  IV.— Education,  Science,  and  Art. 
England. 

Public  Education  (England  and  Wales).  8,733,696 

Science  and  Art  Department  (United 

Kingdom) 584,118 

British  Museum 169,317 

National  Gallery 10,348 

National  Portrait  Gallery  . . . . 5,444 

Wallace  Gallery 10,679 

Scientific  Investigations,  &c.  (United 

Kingdom) 36,707 

Universities  and  Colleges  (Great  Britain)  105, 557 

Scotland. 

Public  Education  ..  1,304,591 

National  Gallery . . 3,400 

Ireland. 

Public  Education 1,208,258 

Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  . . 908 

National  Gallery 2,490 

Queen’s  Colleges 4*950 


Total  Class  IV. 


£12,180,466 


* Increased  under  Finance  Act,  1896. 
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Civil  Services— Continued. 

Class  V.— Foreign  and  Colonial  Services. 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  . . 478,580 

Slave  Trade  Services  . . — 

Colonial  Services,  including  South  Africa  566,706 

Subsidies  to  Telegraph  Companies  ..  81,241 

British  Protectorates  in  Uganda  and 
Central  and  East  Africa  . . . . 566,963 

Cyprus,  Grant-in-aid  13,000 

Treasury  Chest 2,846 

Total  Class  V.  £1,709,336 

Class  VII.— Miscellaneous. 

Temporary  Commissions  22,992 

Repaymentsto  Civil  Contingencies  Fund  14,250 

Congested  Districts  Board,  Scotland  . . 20,000 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  . . . . 17,069 

Pepayment  to  Local  Loans  Fund  . . 23,327 

Raris  Exhibition 60,000 

Lord  Kitchener 30,000 

Total  Class  VII. £194,638 

Total  Civil  Services  ..  ..  £22,530,000 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Customs  840,000 

Class  VI.— Non-Effective  and  Charitable 
Services. 

Superannuations  & Retired  Allowances  558,180 

Merchant  Seamen’s  Fund  (Pensions.  &c.)  4,698 

Miscellaneous  Charitable  Allowances  . . 1,776 

Hospitals  and  Charities  (Ireland)  . . 17,490 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly 
Societies  Deficiency 58,029 

Total  Class  VI. £640,173 

Inland  Revenue 1,960,000 

Post  Office 8,480,000 

Telegraph  Service . . 3,601,000 

Packet  Service  760,000 

Total  Revenue  Departments  £15, '641,000 

SUMMARY. 

Consolidated  Fund  25,951,000 

Naval  and  Military  Services  . . . . 69,600,000 

Civil  Services  22,530,000 

Revenue  Departments 15,641,000 

£133,722,000 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  following  memoranda,  compiled  principally  from  Dowell’s  “History  of 

Taxation  ” and  Wilson’s  “ National  Budget,”  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  how  the 

National  Debt  has  grown  : — 

Year. 

1688  “ The  King’s  Debt  ” incorporated  by  William 

III.  (contracted  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ) 

1702  The  National  Debt  at  dea,th  of  William  III. 

amounted  to  

Owing  to  wars  with  France  into  which  he  had  drawn  the 
country. 

1714  At  death  of  Anne  it  amounted  to  

Increase  owing  to  continuation  of  war  with  France,  under 
Marlborough  (the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession).  This 
war  cost  50  millions. 

1727  At  death  of  George  I.  it  amounted  to  

Increase  owing  to  war  with  Spain.  Due  to  George  I.’s 
love  for  Hanover.  (Interest  on  debt  reduced  by  Walpole.) 

1775  Year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War 

of  Independence  it  amounted  to 126,000,000  4,650,000 

Increase  owing  to  war  of  the  “Right  of  Search”  with 
Spain,  a war  directly  due  to  the  commercial  jealousy 
aroused  by  “ Protection.”  This  and  a war  with  France 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  which 
arose  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  cost  over  43  millions. 

In  this  war  we  fought  on  behalf  of  Maria  Theresa,  against 
amongst  others,  Frederick  the  Great.  The  war  closed  in  , 

1745,  and  in  1760  we  commenced  the  Seven  Years’  War 
against  Maria  Theresa,  and  supporting  Frederick.  This 
war,  which  arose  out  of  the  previous  one,  cost 
over  82  millions. 

1792  The  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 

with  France  the  debt  amounted  to  237,400,000  9,300,000 

Owing  to  our  landowners  having,  in  1767,  reduced  their 
Rand  Tax  from  4s.  to  Bs.  in  the  £,  and  refusing  to  allow 
it  to  be  assessed  at  the  annual  value  : the  people  were 
burdened  with  Customs  and  Excises,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  at  his  wits’  end  for  new  sources  of 
taxation  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  Land  Tax. 

In  his  extremity  he  sent  his  taxgatherer  to  America,  and 
the  result  was  the  American  war  of  Independence,  which 
cost  over  97  millions.  This  war  was  cowardly,  need- 
less, and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  useless,  for  the  Independence 
of  the  States  was  acknowledged  in  1783. 


Deb*. 

£ 

664,264 

12.750.000 

37,000,000 

52.500.000 


Annual  Cost. 
£ 

1,200,000 

3.100.000 

2.360.000 
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Year.  Debt. 

1816  The  year  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  debt 

amounted  to 846, 000, 000 

This  fearful  war,  which  cost  us  831  millions,  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  arose  from  our  meddling  in 
matters  which  the  French  people  could  have  managed 
perfectly  well  themselves.  Our  landlord  legislators  knew 
well,  however,  that  unless  they  crushed  liberty  in  France 
they  could  not  hope  to  preserve  their  unjust  privileges  in 
Britain.  The  cry  for  reform  had  already  been  raised,  and 
therefore  our  legislators  plunged  into  an  iniquitous  war 
with  the  French  people,  and,  under  the  plea  of  national 
danger,  introduced  Coercion  laws  for  governing  Britain 
so  strict  that  juries  refused  to  convict  notwithstanding 
evidence.  They  loaded  the  people  with  taxes,  of  which 
they  refused  to  pay  their  own  share,  although,  thanks  to 
war  prices,  their  rent  rolls  had  increased  many  fold.  In 
fact,  they  loved  their  native  land  solely  on  account  of  the 
rent  they  received  from  it,  and  when  the  war  came  to  an 
end  they  starved  the  people  by  passing  Corn  Laws,  so 
that  the  price  of  bread— and  consequently  the  rent  paid 
by  the  farmers — should  remain  on  the  old  war  scale. 

1854  Year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War, 

the  debt  amounted  to  794,713,000 

After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  enormous  debt,  which  effort  was  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  following : Insurrection  in 
Canada  (1838-43),  total  of  votes  of  credit  £ 

£2,096,046;  First  China  War  (1840-43), 

£2,201,028;  Kaffir  War  (1848-53),  total  votes 
of  credit  £2,060,000. 

1856  Close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  debt  had  risen  to,.  826,000,000 
This  war,  which  was  perfectly  useless,  and  should  never 
have  been  entered  into,  cost  us  70  millions,  of  which  34 
millions  were  added  to  the  debt.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  people  were  as  enthusiastic  ovtr  the  Crimean 
War  as  they  are  over  the  present  war  in  South  Africa  and 
anyone  who  dared  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  say  the 
war  was  unnecessary  was  denounced  as  Unpatriotic.  We 
are  now  told  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  in  regard  to  the 
Crimean  War  “ we  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse.” 

Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  though  we  have 
had,  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa, 
no  great  wars,  we  have  had  an  abundant  crop  of  “ small 
ones,”  which,  though  small,  have  been  very  costly.  We 
have  also  been  afflicted  by ' periodic  scares,  invariably 
involving  considerable  outlay  upon  fortifications  or  ships 
which  science  in  a few  yeai-s  rendered  useless  and  antiquated 
1899  At  close  of  last  financial  year  the  debt  amounted 
(less  value  of  Suez  Canal  shares  estimated  at 
£26,451,000)  634,337,000 

At  the  time  of  writing  (Dec.,  1900)  the  war  in  South 
Africa  has  cost  eighty  millions  of  which  fifty-four  have 
been  added  to  the  debt.  Thus  fifteen  months  of  war  with 
some  forty  thousand  Dutch  farmers  has  destroyed  the 
efforts  of  eleven  years  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  N apoleonic 
wars,  during  which  we  were  either  fighting  all  Europe  or 
else  fighting  some  European  nations  with  the  aid  of  allies 
to  whom  we  paid  huge  subsidies  to  enable  them  to  equip 
their  armies,  lasted  twenty-four  years  and  cost  about 
thirty -five  millions  a year.  This  war  is  costing  us  twice  as 
much.  The  fearful  waste  caused  by  war  expenditure  is 
not  realised  by  the  nation  ; we  borrow  but  forget  that 
even  though  this  generation  does  not  mean  to  repay,  yet,  • 
as  is  pointed  out  in  The  Inventor’s  Review'  for  Dec.  1st, 

1900  ‘ ‘ One  million  borrowed  at  3 per  cent,  sweeps  away, 

for  interest  alone,  almost  the  entire  earnings  of  000  men 
at  £1  a week ; it  means  the  stopping  of  Is.  per  week  of 
the  income  of  more  than  11,500  workers  ; and  fifty  times 
one  million  added  to  the  nation’s  debt  touches  to  the 
same  extent,  the  free  earnings  of  nearly  600,000  workers.” 

What  would  a European  war  cost  us?  Yet  some  people 
talk  of  it  glibly  ! 

Annual  Cost. 

32.100.000 

25.662.000 

£ 

25.545.000 

17.600.000 

54  The  National  Debt. 
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Return  showing  the  Gross  and  Net  Expenditure  charged 
against  the  Public  Revenue  on  Account  of  the  National 
Payments  connected  with  Capital 


Debt,  and 
Liabilities. 


other 
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1875). 

5 

1. 

2. 

3. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866 

24,673,482 

1,662,042 

26,335,524 

1867 

24,452,935 

1,703,162 

26,156,097 

1868 

24,423,872 

2,220,218 

26,644,090 

1869 

24,280,425 

2,408,939 

26,689,364 

1870 

24,642,503 

2,499,039 

27,141,542 

1871 

24,097,850 

3,270,896 

27,368,746 

1872 

23,986,527 

3,076,127 

27,062,654 

1873 

23,859,376 

3,011,663 

26,871,039 

1874 

23,639,917 

3,179,171 

26,819,088 

1875 

23,536,589 

3,648,162- 

27,184,751 

1876 

23,394,114 

4,113,020 

27,507,134 

1877 

23,392,684 

4,712,064 

28,104,748 

1878 

23,569,161 

5,050,987 

28,620,148 

1879 

23,709,022 . 

5,142,468 

28,851,490 

1880 

23,658,252 

5,287,409 

28,945,661 

1881 

23,687,217 

6,068,011 

29,755,228 

1882 

23,365,395 

6,437,032 

29,802,427 

1883 

23,119,437 

6,664,564 

29,784,001 

i 1884 

22,984,692 

6,769,919 

29,754,611 

1885 

22,613,881 

7,035,903 

29,649,784 

1886 

22,300,832 

1,252,511 

23,553,343 

1887 

22,290,053 

5,791,790 

28,081,843 

1888 

21,245,762 

5,079,925 

26,325,687 

1889 

21,149,629 

4,184,406 

26,334,035 

1890 

20,038,964 

5,292,397 

25,331,361 

1891 

19,313,950 

6,147,269 

25,461,219 

1892 

18,818,559 

6,505,541 

25,324,100 

1893 

18,790,698 

6,594,781 

25,385,479 

1894 

18,614,155 

6,860,915 

25,475,070 

1895 

18,531,594 

6,686,970 

25,218,564 

1896 

17,970,872 

7,310,571 

25,281,443 

1897 

17,941,227 

7,441,983 

25,383,210 

1898 

17,798,568 

7,730,561 

25,529,129 

1899 

17,589,366 

7,852,103 

25,441,469 

1900 

17,599,838 

6,137,866 

23,737,704 

Sundry  Receipts 

TO  BE  SET  OFF. 
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4. 

£ 

145,983 

158,732 

152,788 

152,752 

152,401 

152,403 

162,507 

152,469 

151,960 

619,491 

757,574 

935,721 

1,166,814 

1,329,279 

1,419,331 

1,457,837 

1,446,225 

1,478,979 

1,426,985 

1,292,334 

1,476,250 

1,323,089 

387,861 

336,085 

354,445 

304,071 

307,316 

267,110 

230,873 

229,673 

201,985 

213,056 

193,598 

191,132 

189,361 


5. 

£ 

4,013 

4,156 

4,302 

4,454 

4,610 

4,775 

4,943 

5,117 

5,298 

5,484 

5,678 

15,879 

66,887 

69,201 

71,724 

74,155 

76,793 

79,540 

82,296 

7,760 

165,834 

91,418 

94,612 

161,814 

178,846 

185,161 

191,699 

198,467 

205,474 

10,979 

11,366 

12,004 

12,284 

12,614 

13,058 


Net  Expenditure. 
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6. 

£' 

24,527,549 

24,294,203 

24,271,084 

24,127,673 

24,490,102 

23,945,447 

23,834,020 

23,706,907 

23,487,957 

22,917,098 

22,636,540 

22.456.963 
22,402,347 
22,379,743 

22.238.921 
22,229,380 

21.919.170 
21,640,458 
21,557,707 
21,321,547 
20,824,582 

20.966.964 
20,857,901 
20,813,544 
19,684,519 
19,009,879 
18,511,243 
18,523,588 
18,383,282 

18.301.921 
17,768,887 

17.728.171 
17,604,970 
17,398,234 
17,410,477 


£ 

& . 
« 3 

&>§* 

.50 


puts 
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7. 

£ 

1,658,029 

1,699,006 

2,215,916 

2,404,485 

2,494,429 

3,266,121 

3.071.184 
3,006,546 
3,173,873 
3,642,678 
4,107,342 

4.696.185 
4,984,100 
5,073,267 
5,215,685 
6,993,856 
6,360,239 
6,585,024 
6,687,623 
7,028,143 
1,086,677 
5,700,372 

4.985.313 
5,022,592 
5,113,551 
5,962,108 
6,313,842 

6.396.314 
6,655,441 
6,675,991 
7,299,205 
7,429,979 
7,718,277 
7,839,489 
6,124,808 


Total 

of 

Columns 
6 and  7. 


£ 

26,185,578 

25,993,209 

26,487,000 

26,532,158 

26,984,531 

27,211,568 

26,905,204 

26,713,453 

26,661,830 

26,559,776 

26,743,882 

27,153,148 

27,386,447 

27,453,010 

27,454,606 

28,223,236 

28,279,409 

28,225,482 

28,245,330 

28,349,690 

21,911,259 

26,667,336 

25,843,214 

25,836,136 

24,798,070 

24,971,987 

24,825,085 

24,919,902 

25.038.723 
24,977,912 
25,068,092 
25,158,150 
25,323,247 

25.237.723 
23,535,285 


* In  Column  4,  interest  on  Local  Loans  is  included  from  1874-75  to  1886-87,  both  inclusive, 
and  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  is  included  from  1876-77  to  1893-94, 
both  inclusive.  The  redemption  of  the  Debt  created  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares  having  been  completed  in  1893-94,  the  receipts  on  account  of  the  Interest  and 
Dividend  on  the  Shares  are,  consequently,  not  set  off  against  the  Debt  charges  from  that  date. 
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Consider  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  such  cities  as  compared  with  the  value  of  land  in  sparsely- 
settled  parts  of  the  same  country.  To  what  is  this  due  ? Is  it  not  due  to  the  density  and  activity  of 
the  populations  of  those  cities — to  the  very  causes  that  require  great  public  expenditure  for  streets, 
drains,  public  buildings,  and  all  the  many  things  needed  for  the  health,  convenience,  and  safety  of 
such  great  cities  ? See  how,  with  the  growth  of  such  cities,  the  one  thing  that  steadily  increases  in 
value  is  land  ; how  the  opening  of  roads,  the  building  of  railways,  the  making  of  any  public  improve- 
ment, add  to  the  value  of  land.  Is  it  not  clear  that  here  is  a natural  law,  that  is  to  say,  a tendency 
willed  by  the  Creator  ? Can  it  mean  anything  else  than  that  He  who  ordained  the  State  with  all  its 
needs,  has,  in  the  values  which  attach  to  land,  provided  the  means  to  meet  those  needs? — “ The 
Condition  of  Labour  ” (Henry  George),  page  20. 


While  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  Local  Government, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  reform  the  system  of  Local  Taxation.  Since  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1898,  no  less 
than  £103,138,000,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  how  important  it  is  that  this  be  both 
justly  raised  and  carefully  expended.  So  far  as  the  Revenue  is  concerned  about 
£44,000,000  is  raised  by  Rates  (it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures  since  in  the 
return  for  Ireland  the  amount  for  Rates,  and  Gas  & Water  supplies  are  all  put 
in  one  total)  ; £10,920,000  from  Gas  and  Water  supply  (Great  Britain  only) ; 
£11,800,000  from  Tolls,  Dues,  Rents,  &c.  ; and  £4,370,000  from  Miscellaneous 
Receipts.  Government  contributions  amounted  to  £13,215,000  more  and  £16,587,000 
was  raised  in  loans.  See  Table  page  71.  In  addition  to  this  vast  expenditure,  there 
is  also  a large  Local  Debt  of  about  £298,000,000  for  Great  Britain  alone. 

In  England  and  Wales  rates  are  almost  entirely  levied  upon  the  occupier,  while 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  are  generally  divided  equally  between  owner  and 
occupier.  The  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  a series  of  articles  on  ‘ ‘ Local 
Taxation,”  contributed  to  the  Financial  Reformer,  in  1886,  gives  the  explanation  of 
this  difference  between  the  custom  in  the  different  countries.  Referring  to  the 
Poor  Rate  he  says  : — 

“ The  poor  rate  was  levied  on  the  occupier  from  the  beginning.  But  occupancy, 
three  centuries  ago,  was  very  different  from  occupancy  now.  A great  percentage  of 
occupying  farmers  were  freeholders.  Of  those  who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others, 
the  vast  majority  were  beneficial  lessees,  whose  rents  were  practically  fixed,  and 
whose  tenancies  were  secure  as  long  as  they  paid  their  dues.  To  make  these 
persons  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  was  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
support  of  those  who,  under  wages  fixed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  had  worn  them- 
selves out  in  the  direct  service  of  their  employers.  What  could  be  fairer  than  to 
make  those  who  had  used  the  labourer’s  skill  and  strength  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  had  not  paid  him  enough  to  make  provision  against  old  age,  maintain  the 
destitute  poor  of  their  own  creation  ? ....  In  the  course  of  time,  what  was 

occupancy  with  ownership  became  occupancy  without  ownership,  and  the  charge  of 
the  poor  rate  remained  on  the  occupier.  As  time  went  further  on,  and  the  habits 
of  society  changed,  many  of  those  who  did  not  employ  labour  at  all  with  an  eye  to 
their  own  profit,  became  owners  or  occupiers,  and  were  charged  with  that  which 
was  originally  to  be  paid  by  those  who  made  profit  out  of  labour.  In  this  way — 
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for  the  poor  rate  was,  and  to  some  extent  the  new  Poor  Law  is,  an  insurance  on 
labour — they  who  made  profit  on  labour  were  assisted  in  the  subvention  which  the 
poor  rate  gives,  now  very  grudgingly  to  labour,  by  those  who  made  no  profit  by 

labour Now  that  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  tithe  and. charge  of  land, 

were  intended  to  support  destitution  is  proved  by  the  argument  which  was  always 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  enclosures  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Between  1706  and 
1854,  fully  nine  million  of  acres  of  land  were  inclosed  by  this  means,  and  thereby 
were  turned  from  a more  or  less  common  use  to  a private  and  fenced  use.  The 
wrong  which  was  done  to  the  parish  labourers  was  continually  commented  on  when 
the  proceedings  were  taken.  Of  course,  if  justice  had  been  done,  the  rights  of  the 
labourers  should  have  been  secured  by  reserving  a rent  equivalent  to  the  interests  of 
the  labourers,  and  employed  for  their  benefit  under  some  well-devised  scheme,  their 
share  increasing  with  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  With  such  a reservation, 
enclosures  would  have  been  a manifest  public  benefit.  But  the  answer  always 
made  was  that-«fche  relief  of  the  poor  was  a first  charge  on  the  land,  and  that  there- 
fore the  profits  which  were  taken  away  from  labour  were  secured  to  them  in  another 
shape.  Of  course  such  an  equity  was  never  aimed  at.  The  peasant  was  deprived 
of  his  common  rights,  and  his  wages  were  stereotyped  by  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  defence  of  the  old  corn  laws  was  constantly  that,  as  the  labourer  .was  main- 
tained out  of  the  rates,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  him  what  the  price  of  corn 
was.” 

Seeing  that  generally  the  occupiers  are  no  longer  owners,  one  would  have 
expected  that  any  complaints  about  the  rates  would  have  come  from  them.  But 
since  in  agricultural  districts  when  the  rates  are  high  the  tenant  has  to  reduce  the 
amount  he  can  afford  to  pay  as  rent ; the  landowners  have  for  a long  time  been 
steadily  seeking  to  get  the  National  Exchequer  to  bear  their  share  of  these  rates. 
In  this  they  have  been  successful  to  a very  considerable  extent.  In  1835 
half  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  at  Assize  and  Quarter  Sessions  was  put  upon  the 
National  Exchequer,  and  a sum  of  £30,000  granted  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  removal  of 
convicted  prisoners  from  local  prisons.  In  1846  this  was  increased  ; the  State  in 
future  was  to  take  over  the  whole  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners  ; also  to  provide  half  the  cost  of  medical  relief  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
to  provide  salaries  in  Poor  Law  schools  and  those  of  Union  Auditors.  When  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was  established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1836  half  the  cost 
was  to  be  paid  by  Government ; in  1846  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  charge. 
Again  in  1856  the  Government  undertook  the  payment  of  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the 
pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  of  Great  Britain.  In  1859  a grant  was  made  in  lieu 
of  rates  on  Government  property.  In  1874  Mr.  Disraeli’s  government  gave  a 
grant  of  4/-  weekly,  per  head,  on  account  of  pauper  lunatics  ; and  took  over  half 
in  place  of  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  of  police.  In  1877  the 
same  Government  took  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisons.  In  1882  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  government  voted  £250,000  towards  cost  of  disturnpiked  and  main  roads 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1887  Mr.  Goschen  doubled  this  grant,  while  Ireland 
received  a grant  of  £50,000  for  arterial  drainage.  In  1888  Mr.  Goschen,  as  our 
readers  will  recollect,  brought  in  a much  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  scheme, 
in  connection  with  the  Local  Government  Act.  Certain  grants-in-aid  were  discon- 
tinued and  certain  Excise  Licenses  and  half  of  the  Probate  Duty  and  the  proceeds 
of  two  new  duties — the  Van  and  Wheel  Tax,  and  the  tax  on  Pleasure  Horses — were 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  their  place.  The  new  duties  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn,  but  in  1890  extra  duties  of  3d.  per 
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barrel  on  beer,  and  6d.  per  gallon  on  spirits,  were  imposed  in  their  place.  The 


following  were  the  grants  discontinued  : — 

Disturnpiked  and  Main  Roads £285,000 

Poor  Law  Grants  290,000 

Criminal  Prosecutions 145,000 

Medical  Relief  20,000 

Police  1,585,000 

Pauper  Lunatics 575,000 


£2,900,000 

The  amount  of  these  discontinued  grants  in  England  was  £2,600,000  while  her  share 
of  the  substituted  licenses  was  about  £3,000,000  so  England  gained  about  £400,000. 
In  Scotland  the  discontinued  grants  amounted  to  £300,000  and  her  share  of  the 
licenses  to  about  £318,000.  But  Ireland  gained  nothing  by  this  change  and  there- 
fore £40,000  was  granted  as  an  equivalent.  The  half  of  the  probate  duty  was 
assigned  in  the  following  proportions  : England,  80  per  cent.;  Scotland,  11  per  cent.; 
Ireland,  9 per  cent.  The  surtax  upon  beer  and  spirits  was  estimated  to  produce 
£1,304,000  and  was  allocated  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  Probate  Duty  grant, 
viz.,  80  per  cent,  or  £1,043,000  to  England;  Scotland, 11  per  cent,  or  £143,000; 
Ireland,  9 per  cent,  or  £110,800,  as  follows  : — 

England  : Police  superanuations,  £300,000 ; in  relief  of  rates  or  for  technical 
instruction  £743,000.  Scotland  : Police  superanuation  £40,000  ; in  relief  of  rates 
or  for  technical  instruction  £48,000  ; school  fees  £40,000;  medical  officer  £15,000. 
In  Ireland  : National  school  teachers  £78,000  ; intermediate  education  £40,000. 

When  Sir  W.  Harcourt  changed  the  incidence  of  the  “Death  Duties  ” an  equiva- 
lent grant  in  place  of  the  Probate  grant  was  given  out  of  the  new  Estate  Duty. 

In  1896  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  was  passed  by  which  agricultural  land  was 
only  to  be  rated  at  half  its  value,  and  the  deficiency,  so  far  as  present  rates  were 
concerned,  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  Revenue.  As  regards  future 
increases  of  old  or  the  levying  of  new  rates,  land  was  still  to  be  rated  on  half  its 
value,  but  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
rate.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a Union  where  agricultural  land  amounted  to  half  the 
rateable  value  of  the  Union,  and  where  an  expenditure  has  to  be  incurred,  which 
under  the  old  conditions  would  necessitate  a rate  of  4d.  in  the  £,  the  contributions 
under  the  new  act  would  work  out,  not  at  4d.  all  round,  but  at  3d.  in  the  £ for 
Agricultural  Land  and  6d.  in  the  £ for  Houses,  Railways,  &c. 

This  Act  came  into  full  operation  for  the  first  time  in  1897-98  and  £1,667,000 
was  assigned  out  of  the  Estate  Duty — viz.,  £1,334,000  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  £183,000  and  £150,000  respectively  for  “equivalent  grants”  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In  1898  further  changes  took  place  through  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act, 
and  the  “equivalent  grant”  of  £150,000  and  the  sums  annually  voted  by 
Parliament  as  “ grants  in  aid  ” for  pauper  lunatics  and  certain  charges  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  were  discontinued ; while  further 
subventions  were  ^made  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  paid  into  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Ireland),  from  the  1st  October,  1898 — viz.  (1)  one-half  of  the 
Agricultural  Poor  Rate  and  County  Cess  in  Ireland,  estimated  to  amount  for  a 
complete  year  to  £728,000  ; (2)  a charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  a sum  equal 
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to  the  amount  collected  in  Ireland  in  the  previous  financial  year,  in  respect  of  Local 
Taxation  Licenses  (amounting  to  £205,832),  plus  an  annual  sum  of  £79,000.  To 
afford  proportionate  “relief”  to  Scotland,  there  was  also  made  payable  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  from  the  1st  October,  1898,  an  annual  sum  of  £97,453. 

Thus  we  find  that  upon  at  least  four  occasions  large  contributions  have  been  made 
from  the  national  taxes  towards  the  local  rates;  in  1846,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws;  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “ six  million  surplus  ” 
to  dispose  of:  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1888;  and  by  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  and 
Financial  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  the  present  Government. 
Excluding  the  grants  in  aid  of  education  (which  some  include),  assistance  from 
the  National  Exchequer  to  local  rates  has  greatly  increased. 

In  1842-43  these  grants  in  aid  amounted  to  £624,000 ; in  1875-76  to  £4,026,000  ; 
and  in  1898-99  they  will  probably  be  no  less  than  £14,000,000.  To  look  at  it  in 
another  way,  in  1842-43  the  proportion  which  National  Grants  bore  to  the  whole 
amount  raised  for  local  purposes  was  only  5 per  cent.  ; it  was  raised  to  9 per  cent, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  1853  ; then,  between  1873  and  1875,  it  was  raised  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ; Mr.  Goschen  raised  it  to  24  per  cent.  ; 
and  now  under  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  it  will  be  larger  still. 

This  is  a question  that  the  working  classes  ought  especially  to  look  into.  It  is 
said  that  these  contributions  are  from  taxes  on  property,  but  they  simply  come 
from  the  national  exchequer  as  a whole.  This  revenue  is  raised  from  the  whole 
nation  ; and  if  our  readers  will  look  at  page  23  they  will  see  that  Customs  and 
Excise  contribute  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total  amount.  These  taxes 
might  be  reduced  if  it  were  not  for  these  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  Even  if 
the  ratepayer  received  back  in  the  shape  of  relief  to  local  rates  what  he  paid  in 
national  taxation,  the  system  would  be  a bad  one  ; but,  unfortunately  the  people 
who  contribute  most  in  national  taxation  in  regard  to  their  means  are  not  the  ones 
who  receive  most  in  relief  of  rates. 

Dr.  Hunter,  late  M.P.  for  Aberdeen,  obtained  a Parliamentary  Return  of  the 
number  of  ratepayers  in  Scotland,  at  different  rents,  and  how  much  of  the  total 
valuation  they  represented.  Having  got  the  return,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to 
make  a most  scathing  analysis  of  the  system  of  these  grants-in-aid  in  The 
Contemporary  Review  for  October,  1893. 

The  Parliamentary  Return  which  Dr.  Hunter  obtained  relates  chiefly  to  Scotland, 
but  he  was  able,  by  allowing  for  the  difference  in  house  rents  in  England,  and 
also  for  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  half  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  owners,  whereas  in 
England  they  fall  on  the  tenant,  to  apply  a similar  test  to  that  country.  The 
table  includes  all  the  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  (and  farmers)  whose  rent 
does  not  exceed  £20  a year.  It  gives  the  population  of  each  class,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  rateable  value  of  Scotland  they  hold,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
poor  rate  they  pay.  He  assumes  that  the  majority  of  the  class  living  in  houses 
under  £20  are  occupiers  only. 

Table  A. — Scotland. — Classes  of  the  Population. 


(а)  Working  Class  (rent  under  £10)  ... 

(б)  Working  Class  and  Lower  Middle  Class 

(rent  £10  to  £15)  .. 

(c)  Lower  Middle  Class  (rent  £15  to  £20).. 


Number. 

2,767,664 

433,247 

252,041 

3,452,952 


Per  cent  of 
total 

Population. 

68-8 

10-77 

6-3 

85-87 


Per  cent  of 

total  Per  cent  of 

Valuation.  Poor  Rate. 

12-64  6-32 


20-62 


2-18 

1-81 


10-31 
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From  this  we  see  that  the  poorer  classes  pay  barely  above  one-tenth  of  the  poor 
rate.  But  Dr.  Hunter  goes  on  to  say,  How  does  it  stand  with  respect  to  the  Imperial 
Taxes?  The  amount  of  the  subvention  to  local  taxation  in  Scotland,  £1,300,000 
(1893),  was  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  derived  from  the  duties  paid  by  Scotland  on 
tea,  tobacco,  coffee  and  chicory,  cocoa  and  dried  fruits.  Thus,  if  Parliament  were 
to  repeal  these  grants-in-aid  to  Scotland  it  could  repeal  the  duties,  so  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  on  those  articles,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  which  could 
be  reduced  to  a duty  of  8d.  per  pound  ; thus  enabling  the  workman  to  buy  his  tea 
at  lOd.  a pound  and  his  tobacco  at  Id.  per  ounce.  Dr.  Hunter  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  assuming  that  the  people  consume  these  articles  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  errors,  if  any,  will  tell  against  the 
workers,  in  favour  of  the  rich,  since  the  poorer  classes  probably  consume  more  than 
an  average,  in  quantity,  and  it  is  upon  this  the  duty  is  levied,  than  the  rich — then 
the  different  classes  would  benefit  by  paying  the  rates  and  being  relieved  of  the  taxes 
as  follows : — 

Table  B. — Scotland.—  Showing  how  much  each  Person  in  Classes  A.,  B.,  and  C., 
on  an  average,  pays  of  a sum  of  £1,300,000 — (1)  raised  by  taxes  and  (2)  raised 
by  rates , and  the  difference  in  favour  of  rates. 

Each  pays  Each  pays 


in  Rates.  in  Taxes.  Difference 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

(а)  Working  Class 0 7 6 5 101 

(б)  Partly  Working  Class  and  partly  Lower  Mid. 

Class  1 3}  6 51  5 2 

(c)  Lower  Middle  Class I ll  6 5}  4 61 


Thus  the  poorer  a man  is  the  more  he  loses  by  the  finance  of  the  late  Conserva- 
tive Government.  But  Dr.  Hunter  goes  further  into  the  question.  Taking  each 
rate  payer  as  representing  five  persons,  though  in  reality  he  represents  a larger 
number,  and  assuming  that  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  £100  and  upwards  rental  is 
owner  as  well  as  occupier,  and  consequently  pays  the  whole  of  the  rates,  he 


gives  the  following 
Rent. 

table  : — 

Paid  in 
Taxes. 

Table  C. — Scotland. 

Paid  in 
Rates. 

Occupier. 

Loss  by 
Imperial 
Subven- 
tions. 

Gain  by 
Imperial 
Subven- 
tions. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

5 

1 12  81 

0 3 4 

1 8 111 

nothing. 

10 

1 12  3| 

0 6 8 

1 5 7) 

nothing. 

15 

1 12  31 

0 10  0 

1 2 31 

nothing. 

48 

1 12  31 

1 12  0 

Owner  and  Occupier. 

0 0 31 

nothing. 

100 

1 12  31 

8 0 0 

nothing. 

6 7 81 

300 

1 12  3 {- 

24  0 0 

nothing. 

22  7 81 

600 

1 12  3| 

48  0 0 

nothing. 

46  7 81 

Thus  we  see  the  nature  of  these  “gifts”  to  the  ratepayers  in 

their  true  light.  In 

regard  to  England  the  results  are  similar,  though  not  so  great. 

A Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  has  issued  a 
Report  on  the  “Assessment  of  Taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ” — (Washington). 
Washington  is  the  national  capital  of  America;  it  contains  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  residence  of  the  executive,  the  great  libraries, 
museums,  &c. , which  the  national  government  is  gradually  building  up.  Congress 
grants  appropriations  (grants  in  aid)  for  the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
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the  city,  but,  the  Committee  point  out,  the  effect  of  all  these  is  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  in  the  city,  and  while  embellishing  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  make 
it  more  expensive  to  live  in,  and,  carrying  the  principle  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
they  point  out  that — 

“If  the  National  Government  were  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  the  District 
Government,  no  one  would  be  benefited  except  the  landowners.  They  could  and 
would  still  demand  from  tenants  the  full  rental  of  land  regardless  of  the  remission 
of  the  assessment  on  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  net  increase  in  the  profits  of  land- 
owning would  be  to  raise  the  selling  value  of  land,  and  to  greatly  stimulate  land 
speculation.  Thus  the  effect  of  such  liberality  towards  the  Federal  District  on  the 
part  of  Congress  would  ultimately  be  only  to  increase  enormously  a few  large 
fortunes,  and  to  drive  a greater  number  of  citizens  into  narrower  quarters,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  live  ; and  if,  while  refraining  from  assessing  Land 
Values,  still  more  lavish  appropriations  were  made  from  the  proceeds  of  general 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  embellishing  the  National  Capital,  the 
effect  would  simply  be  to  increase  a few  fortunes,  and  to  hasten  the  crowding  of  the 
body  of  its  population  into  flats  and  tenement  houses,  and  behind  stately  avenues 
lined  with  palaces  to  raise  noisome  slums.” 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture ; its  truth  is  evidenced  in  the  municipal  history  of 
every  large  town,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  we  can  draw  the  remedy. 
Where  population  is  sparse  there  is  no  need  for  open  spaces,  recreation  grounds,  expen- 
sive schemes  of  sanitation,  &c.  ; and  as  population  advances  and  these  needs  arise, 
the  increase  of  population  adds  a value  to  the  land  which,  if  taken  for  the  commu- 
nity, would  provide  the  wherewithal  to  supply  these  needs. 

This  demand  for  the  relief  of  the  “burdens  on  land,”  in  the  shape  of  taxation, 
does  not  stand  scrutiny.  In  1871  a Committee  on  Local  Taxation — presided  over 
by  Mr.  Goschen — issued  a report  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  fifty 
years  preceding  1868,  Local  Taxation  had  increased  from  £8,000,000  to 
£16,000,000,  of  which  increase  at  least  £6,500,000  had  fallen  on  urban,  or  town, 
not  upon  rural,  or  country,  districts.  Of  the  total  increase,  £2,000,000  were  due  to 
Poor  Pate,  £5,000,000  to  Town  Improvement  Pates,  and  £1,000,000  to  Police  and 
miscellaneous  purposes.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  rateable  value  had 
been  extraordinarily  great,  following  to  a certain  extent  the  course  of  the  increase 
of  Local  Taxation,  being  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts.  Of  the  increase 
of  £8,000,000,  that  portion  which  was  due  to  the  Poor  Pate,  i.e.,  £2,000,000, 
was  an  increase  of  burden,  but  this  chiefly  fell  upon  the  towns,  for  in  the  rural 
districts  it  had  always  been  high,  and  in  fact  constituted  an  hereditary  burden 
“which  had  been  gradually  lightened  by  the  transfer  of  a portion  of  it  to  other 
kinds  of  property.”  The  rest  of  the  additional  outlay  might  be  considered 
remunerative. 

Another  report,  which  was  issued  three  years  ago,  brings  the  figures  more  up  to 
date.  This  report  points  out  that  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  1868  has 
been  marked  by  a far  larger  increase  in  the  amount  of  local  rates  falling  upon 
real  property  than  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  half-century, 
due  mainly  to  a continuous  growth  in  the  expenditure  for  municipal,  sanitary,  and 
other  purposes  incurred  by  urban  authorities  ; and  also  to  the  imposition  by  Par- 
liament of  new  charges  on  real  property,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
created  by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts.  But,  as  before,  the  increase  is  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  towns,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  : — 

jj  : : ' : : ~ — ; — : 
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Local  Taxation. 


Rates  raised  in  1873-74  and  1896-97. 


PURELY  URBAN. 


Local  Authorities. 


Receipts  from  Rates. 
1873-74.  1896-97. 


(a)  Metropolitan. 

Poor  Law  Authorities 
Burial  Boards 

Commissioners  of  Baths  and 
Washhouses 

Conservators  of  Commons.. 
Commissioners  of  Free  Pub- 
lic Libraries 

Metropolitan  Vestries  and 
District  Boards,  &c 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of 
the  City  of  London 
County  Authorities  (Metro- 
politan portions  of  Mid- 
dlesx,  Surrey,  and  Kent) 
London  County  Council  . . 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Commissioners  of  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  (see  also 
under  “ Partly  Urban  ”). . 
Corporation  of  London 
Churchwardens  (Ch.  Rate) 
School  Board  for  London  . . 


Municipal  Corporations 


Urban  Councils  acting  as 
Burial  Boards 

Commissioners  of  Baths,  &c. 
Harbour,  Pier,  and  Dock 
Authorities 

School  Boards  (Boroughs) . . 


£ 

£ 

1,602,020 

2,812,418 

11,181 

I 

16,353 

l 

43,635 

3,009 

1 

45,651 

L 

1,126,825 

2,400,017 

211,700 

283,142 

i 224,616 
218,780 

2,203,969 

498,075 

632,610 

65,393 

94,438 

1 5,524 

6,351 

64,462 

1,728,162 

4,028,576 

10,289,755 

s, 

1,467,779 

1,990,074 

,j- 3,149,984  10,081,040 

67,490 

— 

412 

71,300 

126,689 

1,642,144 

£4,744,452  13,852,460 

PARTLY  URBAN  AND  PARTLY  RURAL. 
Local  Authorities. 


Poor  Law  Authorities  (Extra 
Metropolitan) 

County  Authorities  (Metro- 
politan portions  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  and  Kent 


Joint  Boards  and  Committees 
Commissioners  of  Police  of 
the  Metropolis  (Extra 
Metropolitan) 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  . . 
Burial  Boards  (Extra  Met.) 
Drainage,  Embankment,  and 
Conservancy  Boards 
Churchwardens  [Ch.  Rate] 
(Extra  Metropolitan) 
School  Board,  excluding 
Boroughs 

Conservators  of  Commons  . . 
Commissioners  for  Free 
Public  Libraries  and 
Museums 


Rural  Sanitary  Authorities 
JParish  Councils  and  Parish 
Meetings  .. 

Conservators  of  Commons  . . 
Inspectors  under  the  Light- 
ing and  Watching  Act,  2 
and  3 Will.  4,  c.  90 
Highways  Authorities 


Receipts  from  Rates. 

1873-74. 

1896-97. 

£ 

£ 

6,299,424 

6,681,332 

1,573,871 

2,548,533 

i — 

465 

103,953 

185,687 

48,724 

52,997 

122,923 

90,685 

196,962 

207,248 

9,646 

- 

60,755 

1,200,955 

290 

8,416,258 

10,968,192 

i 174,286 

639,751 

— 

143,445 

27,807 

1,514,758 


4,343 

1,644,070 


1,716,851  2,431,609 


Total 


..£18,906,137  37,542,016 


Summary  of  Rates  raised  in  1868,  1892,  and  1897. 

^ Rates  raised  in s x — 


Local  Authorities. 


1868. 


1892. 


1897. 

£ 


1892 

over 


Increase. - 
1897 
over 
1892. 

£ 


£ £ 

Purely  Urban . . ..  ..  6,730,000  18,495,000  24,142,000  11,765,000  5,647,000 

Partly  Urban  and  partly  Rural..  8,357,000  8,203,000  10,968,000  —15U,000  2,765,000 

Purely  Rural  ..  ..  ...  1,416,000  1,809,000 

Total  ..  .. 


2,432,000  394,000  623,000 


over 

1868. 

£ 

17,412,000 

2,611,000 

1,016,000 


£16,503,000  28,507,000  37,542,000  12,004,000  9,035,000  21,039,000 


Notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  Rates,  the  Local  Debt  has  also 
vastly  increased.  The  first  year  for 
which  the  local  taxation  returns  purport 
to  give  the  amount  of  tho  local  debt  is 


Local  Debt. 

1874-75,  when  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
£92.820,100.  In  1896-97  it  had  increased 
to  the  large  total  of  £252,135,574,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  following 
page  : — 


Local  Taxation. 
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OUTSTANDING  LOANS  of  the  different  classes  of  Urban  and 

Rural  Authorities  for  1874-75,  1895-96, 

and  1896-97. 

Local  Authorities. 

1874-5. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

PURELY  URBAN. 

£ 

1 £ 

(a)  Metropolitan. 

£ 

Poor  Law  Authorities  

1,872,370 

4,489,339 

4,809,067 

Burial  Boards  

76,141 

172,390 

168,100 

Commissioners  of  Baths  & Washhouses  

592,487 

387,370 

Conservators  of  Commons  

35,000 

35,000 

Commissioners  of  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 

161,885 

119,160 

Markets  and  Fairs  Commissioners  

Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  and  Com- 

25,393 

2,659,476 

1,536,145 

25,185 

( 3,221,501 
( 1,472,292 

missioners  of  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  &c.  

| 1,888,459 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  . . 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

11,174,139 

London  County  Council 

22,476,285 

22,1*88,054 

^Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  . . 

334,058 

333,099 

Corporation  of  London 

4,908,500 

4,564,800 

4,505,200 

Churchwardens  (Church  Rates) 

20,000 

School  Board  for  Londori  . . . 

1,067,590 

8,5*74,140 

9,1*2*6,812 

(6)  Extra  Metropolitan. 

' 21,007,199 

45,621,398 

46,390,840 

Municipal  Corporations 

5,758,483 

14,905,351 

15,109,397 

r 

Borough  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Urban  District 

Councils 

(102,611,996 

105,745,599 

Other  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Urban  District 

V 33,737,494 

{ 16,478,734 

^ 17,376,022 

Councils . . . . . . . . 

(,  642,690 

1,682,773 

Joint  Boards 

Town  Councils  and  Urban  District  Councils  acting  as 

J 

Burial  Boards 

1,025,993 

Commissioners  of  Baths  & Washhouses 

“*9,450 

9,200 

Markets  and  Fairs  Commissioners  

157,546 

24,880  ' 

22,500 

Harbour,  Pier,  and  Dock  Authorities 

20,959,329 

32,421,062 

33,406,497 

School  Boards  (Boroughs)  

903,911 

9,276,577 

10,078,991 

61,516,763 

176,370,740 

184,456,972 

Total  Purely  Urban 

82,523,962 

221,992,138 

230,847,812 

PARTLY  URBAN  and  PARTLY  RURAL. 

Poor  Law  Authorities  (Extra  Metropolitan) 

1,648,943 

3,647,118 

3,807,470 

County  Authorities 

3,144,676 

3,465,293 

3,826,830 

Joint  Boards  and  Committees 

937,530 

1,022,876 

^Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 

96,942 

94,901 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities  

30,950 

32,109 

Burial  Boards  and  Burial  Joint  Committees  (Extra 

Metropolitan) 

1,228,524 

1,858,567 

786,850 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees 

238,511 

3,350 

2,550 

Commissioners  of  Sewers 

64,774 

80,281 

74,274 

Drainage,  Embankment,  and  Conservancy  Boards 

1,464,734 

2,153,138 

2,105,064 

Salmon,  &c.,  Fishery,  and  Conservancy  Boards 

2,233 

2,071 

Churchwardens,  Church  Rate  (Extra  Metropolitan) 

School  Boards  (Extra  Metropolitan),  excluding  Boroughs 

38,982 

493,155 

*6,526,957 

*7,049,583 

Turnpike  Trustees 

1,791,706 

9,435 

9,435 

RURAL. 

10,113,975 

18,811,794 

18,814,013 

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Rural  District  Councils  . . 

139,718 

2,222,766 

2,275,675 

i Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings 

133,462 

140,921 

Highway  Authorities  

42,445 

45,536 

53,851 

j Joint  Boards  and  Committees 

4,166 

3,302 

182,163 

2,405,930 

2,473,749 

Total 

92,820,103 

243,209,862 

252,135,574 

* Includes  amounts  owing  by  School  Boards,  acting  in  Parishes,  no  part  of  which  was 

included  in  any  Urban  District. 
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Summary  of  Local  Authorities — England  and  Wales. 


The  last  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  1896-7, 
deals  with  a total  of  31,684  Local  Authorities.  This  number  does  not  include 
Authorities  which  neither  received  nor  expended  any  monies  during  the  year  ; on 
the  other  hand,  where  an  Urban  District  Council  has  become  a Municipal  Authority 
during  the  year,  the  same  district  is  included  twice.  The  following  is  the  list : — 
Name  by  which  Authority  is  known.  Number. 


Poor  Law  Authorities : — ' 

Boards  of  Guardians 649 

Contributory  (out-relief ) Unions 10 

Poor  Law  Authorities  for  the  Isles  of  Scilly 1 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  number  of  Parishes  (so  far  as  regards  the  Poor  Rate)  - - - 15,088 

County  Councils  (inclusive  of  the  London  County  Council) 68 

Joint  County  Committees  - 5 

County  Asylums  Board 1 

County  and  Borough  Lunatics  Asylums  Visiting  Committees  (inclusive  of  those  belonging 

to  the  County  and  City  of  London).  Number  of  Asylums 76 

Corporations  of  Municipal  Boroughs  - - 306 

Town  Councils  acting  as  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  or  Urban  District  Councils  - - - 305 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  or  Urban  District  Councils 778 

Joint  Boards  and  Committees  not  elsewhere  included 120 

Rural  District  Councils 688 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities 58 

Parish  Councils  (7,064)  and  Parish  Meetings  (615) 7,679 

Burial  Boards  (including  Town  Councils  and  Urban  District  Councils  acting  as  Burial 

Boards)  and  Joint  Burial  Committees 746 

Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Washouses 23 

Conservators  of  Commons 3 

Trustees  of  Open  Spaces - 2 

Commissioners  of  Free  Libraries  in  Parishes  and  Districts 25 

Joint  Libraries  Committees 4 

Trustees  of  Bridges  and  Ferries -----  14 

Lighting  and  Watching  Inspectors— Number  of  Districts 42 

Commissioners  of  Markets  and  Fairs - 4 

Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards *42 

Commissioners  for  Paving,  etc.  Ely  Place,  etc.  Holborn 1 

Trustees  of  Metropolitan  Squares 7 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London - - 1 

Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  - - - 1 

The  Corporation  of  London 1 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  Drainage,  Embankment  and  Conservancy  Boards  - - - 280 

Salmon,  etc.,  Fishery  Conservancy  Boards 47 

Sea  Fisheries  Committees 10 

Churchwardens  - Parishes  in  which  Church  Rates  were  still  leviable 1 

Harbour,  Pier,  and  Dock  Authorities 88 

Highway  Boards  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight  Highway  Commissioners  and  the  Council  of 

the  Isles  of  Scilly  - 45 

Rural  District  Councils  acting  as  Highway  Boards t595 

Surveyors  of  separate  Highway  Parishes tl,387 

And  Summaries  of  the  Accounts  of  the  following  Authorities  : — 

School  Boards 2,474 

Managers  of  Poor  Law  School  Districts 10 

Managers  of  Sick  Asylum  Districts 2 

Manager  of  Metropolitan  Asylum  District • - - 1 

Committee  for  the  Aldershot  Joint  Hospital • 1 

31,684 


* Including  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  Woolwich. 

t These  Highways  were  in  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1894-95,  but  on  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894;  viz.,  on  the  28th  December,  1894,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  86  Highway  Boards  and  5 Surveyors  of  separate  Highway  Parishes  were 
transferred  to  Rural  District  Councils.  From  that  date  to  the  31st  March,  1895,  138  Rural  District 
Councils  were  acting  as  Highway  Authorities. 
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RECEIPTS— LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


The  aggregate  receipts  and  the  principal  items  of  receipt  during  the  year  of  the 
Local  Authorities  we  have  enumerated,  excluding  loans,  and  making  the  necessary 

11  J • * 1 J *1  1 V _ _ _ 1 : 4-U  ^ ~ 


deductions  in  order  to  avoid  duplicate  reckonings 
Table  for  the  five  years  : — 


are  shown  in  the  following 


Aggregate  Receipts  

Principal  items — 

Public  Rates 

Treasury  subventions  and  payments 
From  Local  Government  Board  out 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  . . 

Tolls,  dues,  and  duties 
Receipts  from  real  and  funded  pro- 
perty (excluding  sales)  . . 

Sales  of  property 

Fees,  fines,  penalties,  and  licences. . 

Revenue  from  waterworks 
Ditto  ,,  gasworks 
Ditto  ,,  markets,  cemeteries,' 
and  burial  grounds,  sewage 
farms  and  works,  baths,  wash- 
houses, and  open  bathing-places, 
libraries  and  museums,  fire 
brigades,  lunatic  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, tramways,  slaughter- 
houses, and  harbours,  piers,  or 

docks  ||  

Repayments  in  respect  of  Private ) 
improvement  works  . . . . J 

The  average  rates  in  the  £ of  the 
Public  Rates  raised  during  the  five 
years  1892-93,  1893-94,  1894-95,  1895-96, 
and  1896-97,  calculated  on  the  Poor  Rate 
Valuations,  and  the  average  rates  per 
head  of  estimated  population  of  these 


Total  Public 
Rates  England 
and  Wales. 


1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 


1892-93. 

£ 

55,431,924 

1893-94. 

£ 

58,258,014 

1894-95. 

£ 

60,456,356 

1895-96. 

£ 

63,243,624 

1896-97. 

£ 

66,512,267 

30,201,903 

2,483,062* 

32,223,972 

2,832,119* 

33,855,283 

2,986,804* 

35,898,042 

3,198,524* 

37,542,016 

3,390,501* 

6,439,508t 

5,982,022f 

6,006,876t 

6,041,535f 

6,218,516f 

3,338,355 

3,507,937 

3,577,210 

3,603,720 

3,695,712 

1,616,263 

1,732,962 

1,769,951 

1,670,422 

1,708,148 

264, 9&L 
658,268{ 
2,723,303 
4,333,589 

381,474 

654,906f 

2,825,652 

4,510,784 

265,128 

669,294{ 

2,875,984 

4,750,738 

411,416 

687,283f 

3,039,413 

4,718,528 

650,330 

719,204+ 

3,166,824 

4,864,381 

- 1,096,032 

1,227,725 

1,193,514 

1,261,642 

1,400,452 

926,517 

1,020,577 

1,011,528 

1,008,548 

1,094,361 

Separating  the  rates  raised  in  the 
Metropolis  from  those  raised  in  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  following  are 
the  average  results  : — 

Rate  in  the  Amount  per 
£ on  Head  of 

Rateable  Estimated 


flows 
Rate  in  the 

Amount  per 

i 

f 1892-93 

Value, 
s.  d. 
5 1-2 

Population. 
£ s.  d. 

2 0 0 

£ on 

Head  of 

Metro- 

1893-94 

5 

4-0 

2 1 

10 

Rateable 

Estimated 

politan 

1894-95 

5 

5-8 

2.  3 

0 

Value. 

Population. 

Rates. 

1 1895-96 

5 

8-0 

2 4 

4 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

I 

L 1896-97 

5 

8-7 

2 6 

6 

3 10-0 

10  7 

Extra  1 
Metro-  J 
politan  1 
Rates.  1 

(1892-93 

3 

5-9 

0 17 

3 

4 0-5 

118 

1893-94 

3 

83 

, 0 18 

3 

4 2*4 

12  6 

1894-95 

3 10-3 

0 19 

1 

4 4-9 

13  8 

1895-96 

4 

0-9 

1 0 

2 

4 6-3 

14  5 

U896-97 

4 

23 

1 0 

9 

* Including  grants  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  ; and  other  payments  out  of  Imperial  Funds  for  Police,  the  Conveyance  and  Maintenance  of 
Prisoners,  <&c. 

t Including  £5,673,323  in  1892-93,  £5,208,112  in  1893-94,  £5,224,660  in  1894-95,  £5,250,324  in  1895-96, 
and  £5,410,331  in  1896-97,  received  by  the  councils  of  counties  and  boroughs,  £765,878  in  1892-93, 
£773,565  in  1893-94,  £781,899  in  1894-95,  £790,909  in  1895-96,  and  £807,883  in  1896-97,  received  by 
the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  £307  in  1892-93,  £345  in  1893-94,  £317  in 
1894-95,  £302  in  1895-96,  and  £302  in  1896-97,  received  by  the  Hove  Improvement  Commissioners ; 
these  amounts  include  those  received  during  1890-91  and  subsequent  years  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  in  aid  of  police  superannuation.  The  amounts  paid  to  the  councils 
include  the  amounts  distributed,  or  to  be  distributed,  by  them  to  other  local  authorities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  in  substitution  for  the  discontinued  Parliamentary 
Grants  and  otherwise. 

•J  Including  market  rents  and  stallages,  and  harbour  tolls,  dues,  and  duties. 

t Including  £80,562  in  1892-93,  £69,232  in  1893-94,  £69,780  in  1894-95,  £72,565  in  1895-96,  and 
£74,053  in  1896-97,  from  school  fees,  and  sale  of  books,  &c.,  to  children. 

||  Excluding  receipts  entered  under  the  heads  of  rates,  tolls,  dues,  <sc. 
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Receipts - and  Expenditure — Local  Authorities . 


EXPENDITURE-LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


The  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  same 
Authorities  so  far  as  it  was  not  defrayed 
out  of  loans,  and  after  making  the  neces- 
sary deductions  in  order  to  avoid  duplicate 
reckonings,  and  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  five  years  are  shown 


Aggregate  Expenditure 


in  the  following  Table.  The  payments 
in  respect  of  principal  and  interest  of 
loans  are  not  included  in  the  amount 
shown  as  expended  under  the  headings 
provided  for  the  various  works  and  pur- 
poses, but  are  shown  separately  : — 


Principal  Items : — 

Relief  of  the  poor  (including  salaries,  but  ex- 
cluding maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics)  . . 
Pauper  lunatics  and  lunatic  asylums  . . 

Police 

Prosecutions,  and  conveyance  and  maintenance 

of  prisoners 

Education  (including  expenses  of  school  boards, 
school  attendance  committees,  reformatories, 
and  industrial  schools,  and  expenditure  on 
technical  and  intermediate  education 
Highways,  street  improvements,  and  turnpike 
roads 

Gasworks  

Public  lighting 
Waterworks 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 
Markets  and  fairs 
Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds  . . 

Fire  Brigades 

Public  buildings,  offices,  &c.  (not  includec 

.under  other  headings) 

Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  commons,  and  open 

spaces  

Public  libraries  and  museums 

Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bathing-places  . 

Bridges  and  ferries  . 

Artizans  and  labourers’  dwellings  improve 

ments*  

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  and 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  1894 . . 

Hospitals  

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays 

Slaughter-houses 

Land  drainage,  embankment, 
vancy,  and  sea  defences 

Tramways 

Allotments 

Other  public  works  and  purposes 
Private  improvement  works 
Payments  in  respect  of  principal  and  interest 
of  loans  (including  payments  to  sinking 

funds  ft) 

Salaries  and  Superannuation  Allowances  t ■ • 

Establisnment  charges  t 

Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses  J 


river  conser 


1892-3 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

56,052,721  58,852,596  59,715,074  62,226,353  64,710,459 

7,184,158 

7,530,238 

7,666,661 

7,921,604 

7,996,683 

1,766,932 

1,830,838 

1,836,220 

1,910,820 

1,950,980 

4,579,470t  4,675,625t  4,620,448t  4,724,988f  4,825,728 

203,013 

218,397 

220,128 

215,382 

206,815 

5,425,301 

5,911,235 

6,437,869 

6,919,217 

7,466,758 

7,247,853 

7,395,679 

7,182,891 

7,492,240 

7,742,285 

3,480,925 

3,698,514 

3,566,318 

3,624,533 

3,753,205 

1,045,230 

1,097,833 

1,023,979 

1,162,797 

1,215,616 

1,010,008 

1,093,622 

1,112,589 

1,218,484 

1,192,130 

1,223,836 

1,349,586 

1,334,238 

1,429,111 

1,434,306 

324,383 

321,712 

340,083 

350,748 

350,308 

301,603 

306,913 

308,387 

318,524 

348,229 

255,802 

285,851 

.300,968 

301,505 

324,655 

242,185 

229,176 

242,246 

269,533 

273,240 

346,139 

371,488 

394,542 

405,356 

442,966 

285,334 

311,107 

320,395 

341,658 

365,276 

209,844 

212,832 

216,843 

234,971 

246,461 

177,249 

321,689 

261,299 

207,585 

199,315 

42,227 

27,661 

39,820 

36,667 

33,076 

43,705 

43,903 

37,722 

36,040 

41  420 

313,344 

471,229 

387,475 

385,840 

448,264 

1,370,402 

1,368,099 

1,446,551 

1,537,718 

1,614,588 

19,242 

24,590 

17,843 

19,934 

21,750 

290,518 

272,727 

268,034 

289,491 

284,554 

51,818 

61,063 

109,981 

134,737 

160,736 

8,899 

10,952 

12,049 

25,049 

50,969 

2,963,119 

3,139,902 

3,193,989 

3,305,178 

3,587,911 

766,218 

852,723 

721,045 

734,549 

810,811 

11,909,913  12,396,329  12,720,640  13,241,941  13,758,833 

1,755,743 

1,810,418 

1,888,777 

1,952,163 

2,031,768 

556,462 

582,471 

606,689 

670,590 

668,741 

151,845 

142,597 

196,521 

172,574 

195,541 

t Including  £161,825  in  1892-93,  £141,281  in  1893-94,  £65,292  in  1894-95,  £72,591  in  1895-6,  and 
£49,750  in  1896-7,  invested  on  account  of  Police  Pension  Funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Police 
Act,  1890.  The  difference  between  the  figures  given  under  this  heading  for  the  years  1892-93 
and  1893-94  as  compared  with  those  given  in  the  Summaries  for  those  years  is  attributable  to  the 
deduction  of  the  sums  spent  by  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  in  respect  of  purely 
Imperial  purposes. 

* Including  expenditure  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

ft  Under  this  heading  are  included  the  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
loans  raised  for  all  the  specific  purposes  mentioned  in  the  table. 

t Only  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  of  the  establishment  charges,  and  of  the  legal  and 
parliamentary  expenses  of  the  Local  Authorities  is  included  under  these  headings.  In  many  cases 
he  expenditure  of  the  Local  Authority  for  these  purposes  in  connexion  with  some  particular 
undertaking  or  purpose  is  included  in  the  expenditure  on  that  undertaking  or  purpose. 
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Receipts  from  Loans. 


The  loans  received  by  the  Local 
Authorities  during  the  year  1896-97 
amounted  to  £13,340,217.  The  i 


Poor  law  purposes* 

Lunatic  asylums 

Police  stations,  gaols,  and  lock-up  houses 
Schools  (including  reformatories  and  indi 

schools)  

Highways  and  street  improvements 

Gasworks  

Electric  lighting  and  supply 

Waterworks 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Markets 

Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds 
Fire  brigades 


ing  are  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
these  loans  were  raised,  and  the  amounts 


under  other  headings) 


spaces 


Public  libraries  and  museums  

Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bathing-places  . 
Bridges  and  ferries  


ments  t . . . . 

Hospitals  

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays 

Land  drainage  and  embankment,  river  conser 

vancy,  and  sea  defences 

Tramways  

Slaughter-houses 

Allotments  

Private  improvement  works  : 


Total 


raised  for  each 

purpose  : 

: — 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

543,100 

680,137 

715,945 

804,148 

972,272 

486,895 

415,559 

704,626 

363  013 

566,778 

89,094 

103,227 

93,202 

100,882 

69,541 

,412,388 

1,576,515 

2,221,114 

2,480,571 

2,593,760 

,239,104 

1,360,756 

1,264,213 

1,247,384 

1,143,210 

401,985 

727.550 

749,964 

399,879 

539,396 

115,248 

572,645 

559,299 

596,549 

1,186,739 

,625,393 

1,245,524 

2,729,595 

1,294,190 

1,148,490 

,572,553 

1,660,689 

2,000,945 

2,076,777 

1,576,193 

192,767 

98.350 

185,855 

194,740 

105,399 

148,445 

182,320 

134,269 

119,381 

74,714 

44,139 

113,732 

151,017 

64,529 

29,924 

309,551 

280,907 

330,018 

261,191 

248,673 

603,656 

498,885 

462,610 

263,760 

145,896 

132,350 

84,535 

80,148 

44,638 

40,352 

124,503 

196,707 

220,727 

158,524 

214,118 

302,191 

156,911 

223,539 

121,935 

69,669 

264,352 

362,937 

286,994 

70,987 

90,721 

95,108 

134,517 

230,013 

171,589 

207,199 

295,565 

837,797 

197,576 

190,478 

1,024,546 

37,080 

50,937 

85,642 

24,385 

66,368 

58,996 

186,645 

173,458 

66,857 

12,684  , 

8,693 

1,329 

30,865 

12,005 

19,737 

6,360 

11,586 

17,189 

8,955 

12,627 

184,810 

207,913 

223,326 

202,924 

231,629 

774,401 

1,493,545 

i 499,380 

<N 

J^ 

! It 

14,319,838 

15,481,230 

12,208,262 

13,340,217 

i from 

Loans 

The  expenditure  out  of  loans  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £13,811,812,  as 
compared  with  £13,449,173  in  1895-96, 
£13,381,388  in  1894-95,  £13,953,679  in 


Poor  law  purposes  * 

Lunatic  asylums  

Police  stations,  gaols,  and  lock-up  houses 
Schools  (including  reformatories  and  industrial 

schools)  

Highways  and  street  improvements 

Gasworks  

Electric  lighting  and  supply  

Waterworks 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Markets 

Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds  

Fire  brigades 

Public  buildings,  offices,  &c.  (not  included  under 

other  headings)  

Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  commons,  and  open 
spaces  


1893-94,  and  £10,598,571  in  1892-93. 
The  following  are  the  principal  pur- 
poses for  which  this  expenditure  was 
incurred  : — 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

404~000 

703,772 

804,210 

821,948 

843,909 

211,807 

418,767 

349,063 

471,706 

655,086 

90,528 

73,783 

80,700 

94,581 

72,160 

. 

1,235,176 

1,578,055 

1,974,128 

2,275,250 

2,423,571 

944,318 

1,278,821 

1,152,324 

1,437,489 

1,321,037 

547,473 

796,826 

598,360 

455,839 

641,515 

165,465 

445,645 

704,278 

590,423 

1,087,231 

1,367,529 

1,720,969 

1,818,687 

1,606,252 

1,395,621 

1,192,080 

1,510,292 

1,756,946 

2,157,948 

1,857,860 

126,749 

101,730 

187,598 

158,378 

172,838 

. 118,745 

156,263 

155,411 

121,552 

88,684 

78,673 

106,174 

83,063 

73,540 

92,273 

220,769 

264,701 

273,704 

315,309 

239,866 

1 

. 457,174 

497,550 

344,207 

223,911 

183,408 

* Including  the  asylums  for  imbeciles  provided  by  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District. 

t Including  loans  received  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
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Expenditure  from  Loans. — Continued. 


Public  libraries  and  museums 

Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bathing  places 

Bridges  and  ferries  . . 

Artizans’  and  labourers’  dwellings’  improv 
ments  t 
Hospitals 

Land  drainage  and  embankment,  river 
vancy,  and  sea  defences 
Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays 
Tramways 

Slaughter-houses  

Allotments  

Private  mprovement  works 
Advances  to  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company 


1892-93. 

£ 

82,720 

151,562 

324,370 

255,989 

101,235 

20,360 

497,001 

57,427 

3,395 

2,865 

178,716 

884,500 


1893-94. 

£ . 

109,804 

164,612 

131,267 


1894-95. 

£ 

89,026 

157,841 

232,696 


1895-96. 

£ 

53,162 


1896-97. 

£ 

41,321 


231,887  215,001 

155,473  195,865 


56,275 

630,474 

211,190 

(#,511 

14,082 

241,116 

1,493,500 


53,409 

645,269 

54,263 

21,119 

12,012 

211,672 

506,500 


,185,257  224,718 
140,184  88,396 

212,156  276,392 
172,460  181,545 

40,822  53,559 

694,420  592,550 
172,680  144.074 
24,631  9,448 

6,865  8,395 

243,850  211,703 


purposes  for  which  the  loans  were  raised, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
identify  them  : — 


Purposes  for  which  Outstanding  Loans  were  Raised. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
total  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  five  years  for  each  of  the 


Poor  law  purposes  * .. 

Lunatic  asylums  

Police  stations,  gaols,  &c 

Schools  (including  technical  schools 
and  reformatoriqs  and  industrial 
schools) 

Highways,  street  improvements,  and 
turnpike  roads 

Waterworks  

Gasworks 

Electric  lighting  and  supply... 

Public  lighting 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 

Markets  . . 

Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds 

Fire  brigades 

Public  buildings,  offices,  &c.  (not  in- 
cluded under  other  headings) 
Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  commons,  &c 
Public  libraries  and  museums 
Baths,  washhouses,  and  open  bath- 
ing-places 

Bridges  and  ferries 

Artizans’  and  labourers’  dwellings 

improvements  t 

Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1866 
Hospitals 

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays  . . 
Land  drainage  and  embankment, 
river  conservancy,  and  seadefences 

Tramways  

Private  improvement  works  . . 

Loans  charged  on  church  rates 
Allotments 
Small  holdings  t 
Slaughter-houses 
Advances  to  M’ Chester  ShipCanal  Co 
Other  purposes 

Total 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ • 

£ 

7,182,997 

7,471,443 

7,773,504 

8,136,457 

8,616,537 

3,531,058 

3,756,982 

4,262,968 

4,391,072 

4,791,713 

1,161,884 

1,209,995 

1,254,469 

1,297,674 

1,312,923 

20,182,804 

21,285,880 

22,970,555 

24,930,434 

26,920,921 

29,371,831 

29,147,256 

30,143,979 

30,277,678 

30,262,886 

41,228,464 

41,803,889 

43,970,490 

45,144,657 

46,261,013 

15,533,605 

16,128,586 

16,931,943 

17,162,143 

17,433,760 

273,548 

135,263 

1,378,818 

1,942,773 

3,112,097 

31,923 

32,809 

32,860 

30,778 

37,474 

21,430,443 

22,309,482 

23,734,738 

25,302,900 

26,057,248 

5,592,941 

5,540,986 

5,771,076 

5, 80S,  700 

5,828,363 

2,607,161 

2,692,439 

2,718,133 

2,734,962 

2,699,094 

559,210 

611,515 

693,736 

737,966 

767,319 

4,557,028 

4,731,360 

4,958,954 

5,082,029 

5,280,329 

4,456,578 

4,718,471 

5,051,092 

5,238,610 

5,322,115 

635,334 

704,481 

771,138 

805,995 

832,829 

1,146,652 

1,294,015 

1,469,628 

1,568,843 

1,729,879 

4,232,631 

4,242,113 

4,351,500 

4,369,106 

4,294,312 

4,052,114 

4,336,517 

4,351,532 

4,487,573 

4,609,041 

52,357 

39,831 

26,898 

13,544 

821,840 

936,785 

1,141,654 

1,285,653 

1,463,234 

31,948,925 

32,716,623 

32,777,992 

32,898,399 

33,858,927 

2,995,227 

3,042,349 

3,014,270 

2,942,772 

2,923,057 

1,295,702 

1,433,744 

1,466,610 

1,604,412 

1,585,295 

977,591 

1,234,665 

1,167,612 

1,150,299 

1,071,129 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

21,751 

33,076 

49,875 

57,591 

70,335 

6,472 

6,421 

6,370 

127,088 

126,321 

154,445 

167,932 

185,185 

3,000,000 

4,628,600 

5,127,980 

5,127,980 

5,127,980 

6,333,608 

7,111,594 

7,808,828 

8,504,509 

9,674,209 

215,343,545 

224,158,370 

235,335,049 

243,209,862 

252,135,574|| 

* Including  the  asylums  for  imbeciles  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District,  loans  for  which  are  excluded  from  the  amounts  entered  under  the  heading  of  “ Lunatic 
Asylums.” 

t Including  Expenditure  of  loans  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

X This  heading  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Returns  for  the  year  1894-95. 

||  Sums  amounting  to  £7,132,928  remained  in  Sinking  Funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  provide 
for  the  re-payment  of  a portion  of  these  outstanding  loans. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  with 
respect  to  the  above  loans,  that  some  of 
them,  e.g.,  a majority  of  those  owing  for 
harbours,  piers,  and  docks,  are  not 
charged  on  the  rates.  Others,  such  as 
those  incurred  for  waterworks,  gasworks, 
markets,  &c.,  are  primarily  charged,  in 
many  cases,  on  the  revenues  of  the 
undertakings  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  raised,  and  constitute  a 
charge  on  the  rates  only  in  the  event  of 
such  revenues  proving  insufficient  to 
meet  the  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  of  the  loans.  The  proportion 
which  the  local  indebtedness  bears  to  the 
rateable  value  of  the  several  districts  in 
respect  of  which  it  has  been  incurred, 
appears  in  most  cases  in  the  returns 
themselves,  and  varies  greatly  in  different 
localities.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
that  the  rateable  value  of  England  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  lists  in  force  at  Lady 
Day  1897,  was  £168,671,845. 

Taking  the  loans  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  five  last  years  in  the  Table,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  amounts  per  £ 


of  the  poor-rate  valuation  in  force  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  and  the  amounts 
per  head  of  the  estimated  population 
work  out  as  follows  : — 


Total  Local 
Debt,  England 
and  Wales. 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 


Amonnt  per  £ 
of  Poor  Rate 
Valuation. 

£ s.  d. 

17  4 

18  1 
19  3 
1 9 10 
1 10  5 


Amount  per 
Head  of 
Estimated 
Population. 
£ s.  d. 

7 6 6 
7 10  9 

7 16  7 

8 0 1 
8 4 2 


Separating  the  Metropolitan  from  the 
extra-Metropolitan  outstanding  loans, 
the  following  are  the  results  : — 


Amount  per 
£ of  Poor  Rate 
Valuation. 

Amount  per 
Head  of 
Estimated 
Population. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

f 1892-93 

1 5 1 

9 16  9 

Metro- 

1893-94 

15  7 

10  0 10 

politan  -1 

1894-95 

1 6 4 

10  6 10 

Debt. 

1895-96 

16  7 

10  8 3 

l 

L 1896-97 

1 5 10 

10  9 10 

Extra-  1 
Metro-  | 
politan  1 
Debt.  | 

71892.93 

1 7 11 

6 17  11 

1893-94 

18  9 

7 2 4 

1894-95 

1 10  0 

7 8 2 

1895-96 

1 10  9 

7 12  0 

L 1896-97 

1 11  8 

7 16  6 

Valuation : Receipts  from  Poor  and  other  Rates. 


Valuation : 
Net  Rateable 
Value. 

RECEIPTS  EROM  ! 

POOR  RATES. 

Receipts  in  Aid 
the  Poor’s  Rate. 

Total  Receipts 

1 Year. 

Total  received 
Poor’s  Rate. 

Rate  in  the  £ 
on  Rateable 
Value. 

Rate  per  head 
of 

population. 

from  the 
Poor’s  Rate 
and 

Receipts  in  Aid. 

1872 

£ 

109,447,111 

112,392,362 

£ 

12,100,490 

£ 

0 

s. 

2 

d. 

2 

£ 

0 

s. 

10 

d. 

8 

£ 

508,448 

£ 

12,608,938 

1873 

12,190,600 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

7 

467,343 

12,657,943 

1874 

112,392,362 

12,342,251 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

6 

461,511 

12,803,762 

1875 

115,646,631 

12,483,133 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

6 

711,313 

13,194,446 

1876 

119,079,589 

12,092,087 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

813,308 

12,905,395 

1877 

124,587,474 

12,049,046 

0 

1 11 

0 

9 

11 

899,128 

904,035 

12,948,174 

1878 

127,948,380 

12,585,677 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

13,489,712 

1879 

131,021,019 

12,913,797 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

957,321 

13,871,118 

1880 

133,769,875 

13,333,655 

0 

1 11 

0 

10 

3 

967,857 

14,001,512 

' 1881 

135,645,473 

13,202,088 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

1,038,504 

14,340,592 

1882 

139,636,307 

13,947,681 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

970,592 

14,918,273 

; 1883 

141,407,686 

14,091,519 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

1,146,592 

15,238,111 

1884 

143,222,438 

14,282,915 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

9 

1,103,732 

15,387,647 

1885 

145,527,944 

14,501,844 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

9 

1,050,824 

15,552,668 

. 1886 

147,350,562 

14,711,580 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

10 

1,070,693 

15,782,273 

1887 

148,907,797 

14,688,278 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

1,128,717 

15,816,995 

“ 1888 

149,334,624 

14,707,290 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

7 

1,132,481 

15,839,771 

1889 

149,696,812 

14,771,132 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1,315,554 

16,086,686 

1890 

150,485,974 

15,820,594 

0 

2 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1,968,616 

17,789,210 

18,358,078 

1891 

152,116,008 

15,563,794 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 

10 

2,794,284 

1892 

155,896,383 

15,642,020 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

9 

2,445,797 

18,087,817 

1893 

157,722,913 

16,531,406 

0 

2 

1 

0 

11 

3 

2,439,715 

18,971,121 

1894 

159,469,468 

17,743,664 

0 

2 

3 

0 

11 

11 

2,436,930 

20,180,594 

1895 

161,139,575 

19,063,893 

0 

2 

H 

0 

12 

8. 

2,483,058 

21,546,951 

1896 

162,839,965 

21,236,297 

0 

2 

71 

0 

13 

iii 

: 

2,563,908 

23,800,205 

1897 

165,990,085 

22,166,996 

0 

2 

8 

0 

14 

5] 

2,594,622 

24,761,618 

1898 

156,493,683 

21.410,311 

0 

2 

81 

0 

13 

9' 

' 

3,150,385 

24,560,696 
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Expenditure  connected  with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 


Year. 

In-door  Relief. 

Out-door 

Relief. 

Salaries, 
p Nations,  ^ 

Total  Amount 
of 

Expenditure. 

Rate  Per 
Head  cf 
Population. 

■ 

n £ 
able 
e. 

Asylums,  &c. 

onRate 

Valu 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1872 

1,515,790 

3,583,571 

742,483 

871,402 

8,007,403 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1873 

1,549,403 

3,279,122 

780,927 

893,218 

7,692,169 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

4 

1874 

1,649,333 

3,110,896 

830,454 

909,231 

7,664,957 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1875 

1,577,596 

2,958,670 

859,073 

929,723 

7,488,481 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1876 

1,534,224 

2,760,804 

883,267 

942,581 

7,335,858 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1877 

1,613,757 

2,616,465 

911,426 

972,217 

7, 400, '034 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1878 

1,727,340 

2,621,786 

957,119 

997,308 

7,688,650 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1879 

1,720,947 

2,641,558 

986,050 

1,023,197 

7,829,819 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1880 

1,757,749 

2,710,778 

994,204 

1,053,218 

8,015,010 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1881 

1,838,641 

2,660,022 

1,033,780 

1,069,188 

8,102,136 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1882 

1,831,595 

2,626,375 

1,059,460 

1,087,641 

8,232,472 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1883 

1,869,505 

2,589,937 

1,098,322 

1,117,705 

8,353,292 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1884 

1,992,502 

2,517,693 

1,143,146 

1,297,871 

8,412,550 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1885 

1,921,587 

2,469,846 

1,188,012 

1,356,943 

8,491,600 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1886 

1,837,624 

2,490,025 

1,175,072 

1,332,017 

8,296,230 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1887 

1,778,367 

2,528,250 

1,159,750 

1,313,425 

8,176,768 

0 

5 

11 

0 

1 

1 

1888 

1,855,304 

2,537,686 

1,167,765 

1,342,079 

8,440,821 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1889 

1,862,799 

2,503,838 

1,184,766 

1,360,065 

8,366,477 

0 

5 11 

0 

1 

1 

1890 

1,899,648 

2,453,860 

1,221,719 

1,394,687 

8,434,345 

0 

5 11 

0 

1 

1 

1891 

1,951,486 

2,400,089 

1,284,656 

1,452,810 

8,643,318 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1892 

2,044,062 

2,374,380 

1,331,733 

1,496,340 

8,847,678 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1893 

2,105,760 

2,370,613 

1,393,076 

1,566,506 

9,217,514 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1894 

2,198,312 

2,460,504 

1,466,185 

1,629,061 

9,673,505 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1895 

2,216,231 

2,530,574 

1,502,400 

1,696,952 

9,866,605 

0 

6 

61 

0 

1 

3 

1896 

2,254,350 

2,644,650 

1,556,133 

1,739,264 

10,215,974 

0 

6 

8f 

0 

1 

3 

1897 

2,256,667 

2,680,296 

1,642,505 

1,781,509 

10,432,189 

0 

6 

9? 

1898 

2,384,135 

2,732,909 

1,691,951 

1,879,659 

10,828,276 

0 

6 

HI 

Expenditure  unconnected  with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 


Year. 

Expenditure  uncom 

aected  with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  hut  with  the  1 

County, 
Borough,  and 
Police  Rate. 

Highway, 
Rural  and 
other  Boards. 

School  Board 
and 

Committees. 

Registrati’n 

Vaccination 

Parl’y  and 
Jury  Lists, 

&C..&C. 

Total 

Expenditure 

and 

Pees. 

Pees  and 
Expenses. 

with  Relief 
of  the  Poor. 

\rithPoor^eUef 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

2,798,344 

658,489 

— 

79,350 

112,942 

75,598 

3,724,723 

12,381,278 

1873 

3,041,808 

728,023 

62,791 

80,429 

100,557 

81,175 

4,094,783 

12,426,566 

1874 

3,310,416 

905,095 

99,314 

80,559 

79,111 

83,648 

4,568,142 

12,851,007 

1875 

3,252,656 

931,933 

160,766 

83,173 

81,579 

85,047 

4,595,154 

12,694,208 

1876 

3,228,770 

929,346 

232,526 

92,678 

82,088 

85,205 

4,650,613 

12,636,942 

1877 

3,334,020 

1,001,278 

339,590 

93,244 

88,402 

87,347 

4,943,908 

12,998,237 

1878 

3,457,952 

1,088,539 

459,794 

92,744 

92,275 

89,868 

5,281,172’ 

13,615,297 

1879 

3,232,226 

1,117,394 

573,841 

94,160 

87,754 

91,623 

5,196,998 

13,693,184 

1880 

3,410,327 

1,100,374 

629,197 

92,881 

86,879 

96,315 

5,416,973 

14,092,102  1 

1881 

3,588,308 

1,020,017 

674,716 

92,674 

87,745 

114,641 

5,578,101 

14,390,262 

1882 

3,809,992 

1,128,225 

724,709 

91,585 

97,196 

118,618 

5,970,325 

’ 14,864,739 

1883 

3,846,534 

1,111,040 

741,265 

92,861 

81,883 

207,336 

6,090,927 

15,057,179 

1884 

4,101,421 

1,062,277 

767,496 

93,905 

91,938 

197,037 

6,314,074 

15,356,791 

1885 

4,301,590 

1,093,226 

793,938 

95,547 

94,618 

181,750 

6,560,678 

15,731,866 

1886 

4,409,522 

1,071,263 

804,719 

92,980 

93,475 

233,286 

6,705,245 

15,690,714 

1887 

4,516,960 

1,068,455 

789,313 

94,057 

92,116 

247,906 

6,808,807 

15,689,293 

1888 

4,522,249 

1,052,527 

801,636 

94,914 

90,487 

357,272 

6,819,085 

15,965,961 

1889 

4,532,846 

1,088,950 

822,147 

92,025 

91,254 

273,324 

6,900,546 

15,970,126 

1890 

6,238,420 

1,007,397 

838,395 

92,682 

85,606 

294,699 

8,557,199 

17,735,714 

1891 

6,171,171 

1,006,463 

896,964 

94,693 

84,295 

327,815 

8,581,401 

17,985,275 

1892 

6,301,786 

1,045,807 

973,640 

100,916 

83,146 

327,739 

8,833,034 

18,454,460 

1893 

6,739,977 

1,122,251 

1,023,030 

98,419 

83,709 

330,638 

9,398,024 

19,411,897 

1894 

7,223,990 

1,222,769 

1,072,730 

97,159 

87,981 

348,466 

10,053,095 

20,527,430 

1895 

7,868,362 

1,223,548 

1,164,920 

92,430 

82,961 

369,203 

10,801,394 

21,492,911 

1896 

8,571,895 

1,871,458 

1,356,722 

97,018 

78,408 

383,992 

12,359,493 

23,428,387 

1897 

9,129,874 

2,073,713 

1,391,198 

95,115 

84,150 

385,497 

13,149,547 

24,473,507 

1898 

8,930,672 

1.803,414 

1.372.756 

96.453 

76.676 

394,481 

12,674,452 

24,396,416  f| 
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REVENUE  OP  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


Amount  of  Revenue  of  Local  Authorities  in  each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  Years  1867-8,  1879-80,  1889-90,  1894-5,  1896-7,  and  1897-8. 


• Country  and  Source. 

England  and  Wales 

Rates  

Water 

Gas  

Electric  Light 

Repayments  on  account  of 

Private  Improvement 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c 

Rents,  Interest,  &c 

Sales  of  Property 

Miscellaneous  

Total  Local  Revenue—  ) 
England  and  Wales 

Scotland 


Water 

Gas  

Electric  Light 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c 

Rents,  Interest,  &c 

Sales  of  Property 

Miscellaneous  


Total  Local  Revenue — Scotland  . . 
Ireland : — 

Rates,  Gas,  Water,  etc.  . . 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c 

Rents,  Interest,  &c ) 

Sales  of  Property f 

Miscellaneous  


United  Kingdom 


Gas,  Water,  etc.  . . 

Repayments  on  account  of 
Private  Improvements  exe- 
cuted by  Local  Authorities. 

Tolls,  Dues,  &c 

Rents,  Interest,  &c 

Sales  of  Property 

Miscellaneous  


Total  Local  Revenue — | 

United  Kingdom  f * * * 
Government  Contributions 

England 

Scotland  

Ireland  


Total  Government  Contributions 
Receipts  from  Loans 

England 

Scotland  

Ireland  


Total  Receipts. 


1867-8. 

£ 

1879-80. 

£ 

1889-90. 

£ 

1894-5. 

£ 

1896-7. 

£ 

1897-8. 

£ 

16,430,000 

21,885,420 

3,201,088 

27,720,125 
j 2,514,068 
| 3,867,416 

33,860,511 

2,873,772 

4,750,738 

123,580 

37,541,696 

3,187,419 

4,924,850 

329,819 

37,605,218 

3,292,098 

5,091,467 

427,310 

4.350.000 

1.354.000 

1.833.000 

607,969 

4,574,322 

764,462 

536,478 

4,985,826 

780,631 

5,535,464 

1,935,597 

549,725 

1,668,325 

1,018,384 

5,194,620 

2,178,357 

375,895 

2,091,191 

1,101,406 

5,482,810 

2,209,633 

766,129 

2,430.627 

1,231,146 

5,583,579 

2,550,050 

916,533 

2,487,680 

23,967,000 

36,555,565 

44,571,351 

52,467,048 

57,974,389 

59,185,081 

1,500,000 

500.000 

450.000 

100.000 

2,622,000 

1,060,000 

253.000 
41,000 

417.000 

3,557,565 

1,033,223 

241,872 

4,935 

360,986 

1 

3,441,130 

568,847 

1,237,889 

25,218 

1,094,479 

509,592 

130,773 

521,815 

3,806,965 

644,056 

1,273,012 

66,461 

1,214,408 

670,242 

47,232 

338,353 

3,831,182 

667,378 

1,352,228 

88,931 

1,252,101 

703,376 

179,335 

465,862 

2,550,000 

4,393,000 

5,198,581 

7,529,743 

8,060,729 

8,540,393 

2,284,000 

283,000 

69,000 

2,654,719 

511,355 

71,287 

2,991,062 

430,389 

96,471 

2,974,273 

476,834 

113,021 

3,135,769 

480,100 

122,394 

3,097,734 

496,686 

126,812 

104,000 

261,200 

208,380 

242,315 

302,568 

326,554 

2,740,000 

3,498,561 

3,726,302 

3,806,443 

4,040,831 

4,047,786 

20,214,000 

30,971,196 

41,430,867 

50,874,342 

56,011,453 

56,684,692 

5.133.000 

1.873.000 

2.037.000 

6,145,677 

1,088,749 

577,478 

5,664,026 

6,999,076 

2,273,940 

554,660 

2,237,691 

6,765,933 

2,800,970 

506,668 

2,855,321 

7,177,318 

3,002,269 

813,361 

3,071,548 

7,332,366 

3,380,238 

1,095,868 

3,280,096 

, 29,257,000 

44,447,126 

53,496,234 

63,803,234 

70,075,949 

71,773,260 

957.000 

200.000 
78,000 

2,733,846 

556,000 

106,900 

6,531,006 

964,525 

§160,974 

9,034,764 

1,594,139 

§329,268 

9,679,372 

1,670,247 

§370,857 

11,013,224 

1,847,602 

§353,823 

1,235,000 

3,396,806 

7,656,505 

10,958,171 

11,720,476 

13,214,849 

, 5,517,000 
250,000 
. 237,000 

13,717,911 

1,122,000 

263,971 

6,258,600 

1,410,398 

495,946 

14,501,204 

2,033,903 

682,368 

12,058,421 

3,103,848 

881,308 

13,678,395 

2,255,099 

653,041 

. 6,004,000 

15,103,882 

8,164,944 

17,217,475 

16,043,577 

16,586,635 

. 36,496,000 

62,947,814 

69,317,683 

91,978,880 

97,840,002 

101,574,644 

Note  : — The  receipts  of  the  Local  Authorities  from  the  sale  of  Gas  and  Water  were  included 
in  the  returns  for  years  prior  to  1882-3,  (or  1890-1  in  the  case  of  Scotland),  under  the  head  of  Rates. 

§ The  expenditure  for  Police  and  Education  in  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  provided  out  of 
Imperial  Taxes. 
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EXPENDITURE  OF 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Amount  of  Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  in 

the  Years  1867-8, 

1879-80, 

1889-90, 

1894-95,  1896-97,  and  1897-98. 

England  and  Wales. 

1867-8. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1894-5 

1896-7. 

1897-8 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

By  Unions  and  Parishes  in  Relief 

7,498,059 

8,042,797 

8,439,180 

9,866,605 

10,432,189 

10,828,276 

All  other  Parochial  Expenditure 
payable  out  of  Poor  Rates 

658,987 

820,458 

809,047 

533,000 

3,651,108 

1,225,132 

432,418 

5,607,896 

1,300,065 

804,210 

8,678,673 

1,368,072 

843,909 

10,139,366 

1,358,776 

1,178,047 

10,081,770 

ByTown  and  Municipal  Authorities 

for  Police,  Sanitary,  and  other 
Public  Works,  &c 

13,025,632 

28,852,592 

29,129,248 

39,234,108 

41,579,310 

46,342,291 

fBy  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  . . 
By  County  Authorities,  for  Police, 

497,996 

634,582 

1,002,513 

960,215 

1,094,785 

2,319,348 

2,778,499 

2,767,941 

5,450,397 

5,829,361 

5,950,220 

By  Highway  Boards  and  Road 

Trustees  ..  ... 

1,399,918 

1,832,811 

2,036,978 

1,559,293 

1,775,156 

1,838,215 

1,059,073 

135,942 

271,879 

52,528 

2,976 

4,160 

548 

For  Bridges  and  Ferries  

1,289 

*2,074 

1,306 

By  Drainage  and  Embankment 

Authorities 

205,266 

354,579 

475,212 

473,698 

441,741 

513,824 

209^365 

503,243 

484,728 

540,708 

523,096 

576,677 

By  Parish  Councils  and  Parish 

Meetings 

From  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 

||  29,307 

162,415 

153,999 

305,526 

14,507 

2,558,244 

434,550 

5,871 

3,056,078 

419,131 

5,163 

4,238 

3,456,276 

460,172 

4,404 

3,806,917 

464,381 

2,07L796 

332,083 

3,328,006 

439,350 

From  Light  Dues  (Mercantile 

Marine  Fund).. 

270,500 

142,570 

235,882 

70,030 

397,792 

255,704 

386,913 

426,094 

441,608 

355,576 

413,208 

328,641 

By  other  Authorities  

Total  Expenditure  

30,454,523 

51.492.842 

55,375,027 

73,526,940 

78,774,774 

84,935,737 

Scotland. 

1867-8 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1894-5 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

By  Unions  and  Parishes  in  Relief  \ 

to  the  Poor ( 

All  other  Parochial  Expenditure  f 

872,000 

J 882,217 

886,543 

994,014 

1,054,668 

1,085,728 

payable  out  of  Poor  Rates. . . . / 

( 36,000 

50,976 

57,348 

60,276 

63,691 

*From  Loans  

By  Parish  Councils,  other  than 

128,000 

82,080 

32,437 

36,827 

37,715 

32,330 

above  

5,918 

8,386 

By  School  Boards 

ByTown  and  Municipal  Authori- 

1,203,953 

1,493,015 

2,046,745 

2,233,870 

2,222,686 

ties  for  Police,  Sanitary  and 
other  Public  Works,  &c 

859,000 

2,097,000 

2,531,373 

5,983,098 

\ 

6,335,019 

6,654,494 

By  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities . . 
By  County  Authorities  for  Police,  1 

s 

117,989 

I 

Lunatic  Asylums,  &c. ( 

By  Highway  Boards  and  Road  ( 

210,000 

410,000 

349,879 

>1,315,611 

1,328,594 

1,321,205 

( 

By  Turnpike  Trusts 

From  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 

217,009 

145,700 

j-  669,794 

) 

Rates  (Heritors)  

52,000 

54,000 

47,533 

47,408 

41,035 

42,775 

By  Harbour  Authorities 

150,000 

918,000 

1,030,118 

1,033,341 

1,173,902 

1,313,411 

By  Pilotage  Authorities 

From  Light  Dues  (Mercantile 

15,000 

19,900 

30,162 

34,339 

97,606 

37,586 

38,545 

Marine  Funds)  

70,600 

62,640 

90,376 

116,228 

123,026 

By  other  Authorities  

7,000 

9,000 

11,698 

11,876 

12,389 

18,571 

Total  Expenditure  

2,580,600 

5,920,490 

7,341,893 

11,658,213 

12,437,200 

12,924,848 

s Included  in  that  of  “Town  and  Municipal”  Authorities  before  1880. 

* See  note  (t)  on  succeeding  page. 

1 Partly  estimated. 

t For  1895-96,  Rural  District  Councils. 

1 Including  Expenditure  by  Parish  Councils  under  Burial  Acts. 

i 

: ; II  From  28th  Dec.,  1894,  to  31st  March,  1895. 
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Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities— Continued. 
* Ireland. 


By  Unions  and  Parishes  in  Relief 

to  the  Poor 

All  other  Parochial  Expenditure 
payable  out  of  the  Poor  Rates 
By  Town  and  Municipal  Autho- 
rities for  Police  Sanitary,  and 

other  Public  Works,  &c 

By  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities . . 
By  County  Authorities  for  Police, 

Lunatic  Asylums,  &c 

By  Highway  Boards  and  Road 

Trustees  

By  Drainage  and  Embankment 

Authorities 

By  Burial  Boards 

By  Harbour  Authorities 

By  Pilotage  Authorities 

From  Light  Dues  (Mercantile 

Marine  Funds)  

By  other  Authorities  

Total  Expenditure  


1867-8 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1894-5. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'£ 

£ 

842,528 

1,006,594 

1,026,292 

1,042,809 

1,045,715 

1,069,822 

12,453 

54,154 

331,520 

278,492 

336,185 

329,288 

539,000 

819,147 

1,176,947 

1,450,190 

1,508,205 

1,635,362 

3,962 

50,767 

54,517 

87,389 

63,201 

79,059 

1,122,100 

1,145.930 

1,193,559 

1,392,432 

1,406,114 

1,405,773 

48,510 

52,237 

40,834 

38,261 

47,971 

46,782 

6,672 

11,984 

12,269 

18,662 

16,579 

18,266 

360,000 

430,841 

376,967 

422,415 

509,354 

477,935 

14,286 

18,549 

21,297 

26,830 

22,983 

23,345 

87,200 

80,760 

84,308 

94,388 

99,103 

• 112,853 

61,000 

90,185 

83,426 

80,726 

78,344 

78,747 

3,097,711 

3,761,148 

4,401,936 

4,932,594 

5,133,754 

5,277,232 

United  Kingdom. 


By  Unions  and  Parishes  in  Relief 

to  the  Poor 

All  other  Parochial  Expenditure 

payable  out  of  Poor  Rates 

tFrom  Loans 

By  Parish  Councils  (Scotland) 

other  than  above 

By  School  Boards 

By  Town  and  Municipal  Autho- 
rities for  Police,  Sanitary,  and 

other  Public  Works,  &c 

By  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities. . 
By  County  Authorities  for  Police, 

Lunatic  Asylums,  &c 

By  Highway  Boards  and  Road 

Trustees  

By  Turnpike  Trusts 

For  Bridges  and  Ferries 

By  Drainage  and  Embankment 

Authorities 

By  Burial  Boards  

By  Parish  Councils  and  Parish 
Meetings  (England  and  Wales) 
From  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 


By  Harbour  Authorities 

By  Pilotage  Authorities 

From  Light  Dues  (Mercantile 

Marine  Funds)  

By  other  Authorities  

Total  Expenditure  


1867-8 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1894-5. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

9,884,027 

9,931,608 

10,352,015 

11,903,428 

12,532,572 

12,983,826 

948,458 

899,201 

615,080 

1,607,628 

464,855 

1,635,905  ) 
841,037  j 

2,646,157 

2,962,132 

5,918 

8,386 

4,855,961 

7,100,911 

10,725,418 

12,373,236 

12,304,456 

14,423,632 

31,768,739 

32,837,568 

46,545,723 

49,422,534 

54,632,147 

3,962 

548,763 

807,088^ 

5,051,366 

6,167,240 

7,025,287 

>- 

10,809,472 

11,364,715 

11,690,563 

1,276,073 

417,597 

135,942 

52,528 

j 

253,776 

496,816 

516,046 

511,959 

489,712 

560,606 

216,037 

515,227 

496,997 

559,370 

539,675 

594,943 

29,307 

162,415 

153,999 

357,526 

68,057 

53,404 

52,571 

45,273 

47,179 

2,581,796 

3,907,085 

4,463,163 

4,783,762 

5,139,532 

5,598,263 

361,369 

472,999 

470,590 

_ 500,519 

520,741 

526,271 

428,300 

379,282 

572,476 

578,907 

656,939 

649,087 

210,570 

169,215 

350,828 

518,696 

446,959 

425,959 

36,132,834 

61,174,480 

67,118,856 

89,996,074 

96,345,728 

103,137,817 

* The  expenditure  for  Police  and  Education  in  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  provided  for  out  of  the 
Imperial  Taxes. 

t This  heading  is  a remnant  of  imperfect  classification.  Nearly  all  the  expenditure  from  loans  is 
now  properly  classed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 
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Gross  Estimated  and  Rateable  V alue  of  Rental  Assessed  to  the 
Poor  Rates  for  England  and  Wales,  and  Amount  Received 
and  Expended  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 


England  and  Wales. 


T3  . 

Value  of  Property  Assessed 

Total 

Amount  of 

Expended. 

T3  . 

O si 

to  the  P'oor  Rate. 

Poor  Rates 

For  other  pur- 1 
poses,  County 

Received  in- 

In  Relief 

go 

Gross 

Rateable 

eluding  Re- 

of 

Borough,  and 

Total. 

GO  >> 

Estimated 

Rental. 

ceipts  in  aid 

the  Poor. 

Police  Rates, 

ll 

Rental. 

of  Poor  Rates, 

&c. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

157,968,723 

133,769,875 

14,001,512 

8,015,010 

6,077,092 

14,092,102 

1880 

1881 

160,248,997 

135,645,473 

14,340,592 

8,102,136 

6,288,126 

14,390,262 

1881 

1882 

165,143.300 

139,636,307 

14,918,273 

8,232,472 

6,632,267 

14,864.739 

1882 

1883 

167,449,369 

141,407,686 

15,238,111 

8,353,292 

6,703,887 

15,057,179 

1883 

1884 

169,835,285 

143,222,438 

15,386,647 

8,402,553 

6,954,238 

15,456,791 

1884 

1885 

172,653,906 

145,527,944 

147,350,562 

15,552,668 

15,782,273 

8,491,600 

7,240,266 

15,731,866 

1885 

1886 

175,044,207 

8,296,230 

7,394,484 

15,690,714 

1886 

1887 

177,240,827 

148,907,797 

15,816,995 

8,176,768 

7,512,525 

15,689  293 

1887 

1888 

177,954,875 

149,334,624 

15,839,771 

8,440,821 

7,525,140 

15,965’, 961 

1888 

1889 

178.589,584 

149,696,812 

16,086,686 

8,366,477 

7,603,649 

15,970,126 

1889 

1890 

179,700,566 

150,485,974 

17,789,210 

8,434,345 

9,301,369 

17,735,714 

1890 

1891 

181,751,996 

152,116,008 

18,358,078 

8,643,318 

9,341,957 

17,985,275 

1891 

1892 

186,126,397 

155,896,383 

18,087,817 

8,847,678 

9,606,782 

18,454,460 

1892 

1893 

188,397,661 

157.722,913 

18,971,121 

9,217,514 

10,194,383 

19,411,897 

1893 

1894 

190,770,928 

159,469,468 

20,180,594 

9,673,505 

10,853,925 

20,527,430 

1894 

1895 

193,130,862 

161,139,575 

21,546,951 

9,866,605 

11,626,306 

i 21,492,911 

1895 

1896 

195,325,527 

162,839,965 

23,800,205 

10,215,974 

13,212,413 

I 23,428,387 

1896 

1897 

199,380,667 

165,990,085 

24,761,618 

10,432,189 

14,041,318 

24,473,507 

1897 

1898 

202,703,325 

168,664,993 

24,560,696 

10,828,276 

13,568,140. 

24,396,416 

1898 

1899 

206,996,784 

172,065,842 

25,229,563 

11,286,973 

14,171,031 

25,458,004 

1899 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  Amount 

Total 

Total  Amount 

Total  Expen- 

Amount expended 

"S  £ 

Received  from 

Expended  in 

ii* 

Received  from 

diture  from 

in  the  Relief  and 

Poor  Rates 

the  Relief  and 

Poor  Rates  and 

Poor  Rates  & 

Management  of  the 

c« 

© 

and  all  other 

Management 

all  other  sources 

other  Sources 

Poor,  and  under  the 

00T3 

Sources 

of  the  Poor 

If 

in  aid  of  Poor 

in  aid  of  Poor 

Medical  Charities, 

1 3 

(exclusive  of 

and  on 

Rates  (includ- 

Rates (includ- 

Vaccination, & Su- 

Loans). 

Buildings. 

ing  Loans). 

ing  Loans).  * 

perannuation  Acts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

911,752 

918,480 

1880 

1,027,475 

1,141,830 

1,033,105 

1881 

939,367 

921,449 

1881 

+1,126,610 

+1,237,785 

1,131,782 

1882 

968,614 

898,002 

1882 

+1,239,489 

+1,237,082 

1,132,853 

1883 

958,844 

871,878 

1883 

+1,266,460 

+1,263,212 

1,146,020 

1884 

927,090 

869,996 

1884 

+1,402,181 

+1,343,461 

1,199,340 

1885 

903,899 

871,511 

1885 

+1,313,451 

+1,259,293 

1,099,882 

1886 

905,143 

894,077 

1886 

+1,244,387 

+1,289,024 

1,045,874 

1887 

930,234 

899,135 

1887 

+1,308,530 

+1,376,010 

1,069,845 

1888 

930,563 

887,867 

1888 

+1,362,390 

+1,390,929 

1,031,617 

1889 

977,001 

882,836 

1889 

+1,526,044 

+1,444,680 

1,022,753 

1890 

948,388 

874,389 

1890 

+1,439,478 

+1,409,024 

1,029,708 

1891 

885,373 

880,458 

1891 

+1,523,237 

+1,405,514 

1,041,980 

1892 

915,233 

912,838 

1892 

+1,285,514 

+1,411,701 

1,054,400 

1893 

933,042 

926,544 

1893 

+1,459,933 

+1,403,409 

1,037,993 

1894 

1,012,935 

+956,815 

1894 

+1,412,056 

+1,398,520 

1,044,927 

1895 

956,433 

+994,014 

1895 

+1,397,352 

+1,443,767 

1,049,724 

1896 

1,020,389 

+1,037,931 

1896 

+ 1,469,714 

+1,434,656 

1,056,276 

1897 

1,062,408 

+1,058,214 

1897 

+1,485,759 

+1,460,896 

1,049,850 

1898 

1,085,838 

+1,086,916 

1898 

+1,535,153 

+1,533,516 

1,104,756 

1899 

1,100,713 

+1,104,237 

| 1899 

+1,666,261 

+1.697,818 

1,194,387 

* Including  expenses  under  Medical  Charities  Act,  Vaccination  Act,  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  Acts,  Public  Health  Act,  Superannuation  Acts,  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts,  National  School  Teachers  Act,  and  Labourers  Act. 

+ The  amounts  received  are  exclusive  of  the  amounts  advanced  by  the  Government  and  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  seed,  under  the  Seed  Supply  (Ireland)  Act,  1880  (£598,305);  and  the  Seed 
Potatoes  Supply  (Ireland)  Acts,  1890  and  1891  (£240,405) ; and  of  the  rates  collected  to  repay  the 
sums  advanced  ; and  the  amounts  expended  are  exclusive  of  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced, 
t Total  Poor  Law  Expenditure  not  paid  out  of  Loans. 
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PAUPERS. 

Number  of  Paupers,  exclusive  of  Vagrants,  in  receipt  of  Relief 
in  the  several  Unions  and  Parishes  under  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  1st  of  January  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  in  each  Year. 

Adult  Able-bodied. 

day  of 

r 

In- 

door. 

Out- 

door. 

Total. 

In- 

door. 

Out- 

door. 

Total. 

In- 

door. 

Out- 

door. 

Total, 

January,  1880 

..  26,991 

99,237 

126,228 

162,313 

549,399 

711,712 

189,304 

648,636 

837,940 

July,  1880 

..  18,673 

80,158 

98,831 

146,744 

519,216 

665,960 

165,417 

599,374 

764,791 

January,  1881 

..  26,357 

84,812 

111,169 

163,081 

528,876 

691,957 

189,438 

613,688 

803,126 

July,  1881 

..  19,040 

79,079 

98,137 

147,833 

520,767 

668,600 

166,873 

599,864 

766,737 

January,  1882 

..  25,462 

80,818 

106,280 

162,971 

528,363 

691,334 

188,433 

609,181 

797,614 

July,  1882 

..  18,249 

74,695 

92,944 

148,194 

514,960 

663,154 

166,443 

589,655 

756,098 

January,  1883 

..  24,867 

80,490 

105,357 

165,519 

528,291 

693,810 

190,386 

608,781 

799,167 

July,  1883 

..  17,736 

72,949 

90,685 

148,660 

510,152 

658,812 

166,396 

583,101 

749,497 

January,  1884 

'..  23,381 

74,690 

98,071 

164,212 

511,856 

676,068 

187,593 

586,546 

774,139 

July,  1884 

..  17,461 

71,798 

89,259 

151,554 

504,061 

655,615 

169,015 

575,859 

744,874 

January,  1885 

..  23,909 

78,518 

102,427 

166,275 

515,334 

681,609 

190,184 

593,852 

784,036 

July,  1885 

..  17,839 

72,098 

89,937 

150,477 

503,348 

653,825 

168,316 

575,446 

743,762 

January,  1886 

..  26,016 

83,911 

109,927 

168,424 

529,123 

697,547 

194,440 

613,034 

807,474 

July,  1886 

..  18,973 

75,923 

94,896 

151,734 

518,587 

670,321 

170,707 

594, 51Q 

765,217 

January,  1887 

..  27,032 

83,197 

110,229 

169,821 

537,139 

706,960 

196,853 

620,336 

817,189 

July,  1887 

..  19,373 

73,524 

92,897 

154,088 

517,944 

672,032 

173,461 

591,468 

764,929 

January,  1888 

..  28,637 

83,896 

112,533 

172,029 

540,947 

712,976 

200,666 

624,843 

825,509 

July,  1888 

..  20,003 

72,813 

92,816 

153,705 

521,574 

675,279 

173,708 

594,387 

768,095 

January,  1889 

..  27,191 

77,626 

104,817 

171,000 

534,315 

705,315 

198,191 

611,941 

810,132 

July,  1889 

..  18,709 

67,781 

86,490 

152,802 

513,740 

666,542 

171,511 

581,521 

753,032 

January,  1890 

..  25,917 

71,828 

97,745 

169,131 

520,669 

689,800 

195,048 

592,497 

787,545 

July,  1890 

..  18,079 

64,264 

82,343 

150,028 

501,080 

651,108 

168,107 

565,344 

733,451 

January,  1891 

..  27,834 

70,960 

98,794 

165,108 

511,003 

676,111 

192,942 

581,963 

774,905 

July,  1891 

..  20,796 

64,601 

85,397 

147,529 

489,108 

636,637 

168,325 

553,709 

722,034 

January,  1892 

..  31,988 

67,546 

99,534 

160,472 

494,479 

654,951 

192,460 

562,025 

754,485 

July,  1892 

...  25,652 

67,207 

92,859 

146,317 

488,143 

634,460 

171,969 

555,350 

727,319 

January,  1893 

..  34,752 

72,426 

107,178 

165,182 

504,098 

669,280 

199,934 

576,524 

776,458 

July,  1893 

..  27,065 

66,884 

93,949 

153,884 

497,722 

651,606 

180,949 

564,606 

745,555 

January,  1894 

..  38,919 

77,559 

116,478 

173,710 

522,253 

695,963 

212,629 

599,812 

812,441 

July,  1894 

..  29,021 

66,142 

95,163 

156,699 

507,456 

664,155 

185,720 

573,598 

759,318 

January,  1895 

..  40,330 

74,085 

114,415 

175,218 

527,798 

703,016 

215,548 

601,883 

817,431 

July,  1895 

..  30,029 

68,133 

98,162 

160,129 

525,263 

685,392 

190,158 

593,396 

783,554 

January,  1896 

..  41,327 

71,052 

112,379 

175,545 

539,293 

714,838 

216,872 

610,345 

827,217 

July,  1896 

..  30,044 

64,787 

94,831 

159,935 

527,537 

687,472 

189,979 

592,324 

782,303 

January,  1897 

..  40,398 

68,429 

108,827 

175,631 

539,904 

715,535 

216,029 

608,333 

824,362 

July,  1897 

..  31,070 

62,751 

93,821 

160,695 

527,515 

688,210 

191,765 

590,266 

782,031 

January,  1898 

..  40,698 

66,373 

107,071 

177,740 

538,539 

716,279 

218,438 

604,912 

823,350 

July,  1898 

..  32,163 

82,098 

114,261 

165,781 

553,382 

719,163 

197,944 

635,480 

833,424 

January,  1899 

..  39,029 

61,389 

100,418 

178,804 

528,508 

707,312 

217,833 

589,897 

807,730 

July,  1899 

..  30,112 

57,477 

87,589 

164,905 

515,950 

680,855 

195,017 

573,427 

768,304 

January,  1900 

..  38,662 

61,058 

99,720 

178,486 

519,548 

698,034 

217,148 

580,606 

797,630 

In  1881  the  population  of  the  Unions  and  Parishes  was  25,972,119  ; and  in  1891,  the  population 
excluding  extra-parochial  places,  was  29,001,342. 
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Grants  in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  Duties  Collected  for  Local 
Authorities  by  Imperial  Officers. 

See-  also  amounts  on  pages  36  and  37. 


Years 
ended 
March  31. 

Additional  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties. 

Excise 

Licenses. 

Share  of 
Probate  and 
Estate  Duties. 

Total. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,994,419 

2,264,401 

5,258,820 

1891 

. 205,657 

1,094,814 

3,359,737 

2,413,668 

7,073,876 

1892 

214,110 

1,180,641 

3,391,627 

2,811,187 

7,597,565 

1893 

197,699 

1,159,681 

3,434,253 

2,398,030 

7,189,663 

1894 

199,795 

1,158,666 

3,496,942 

2,363,059 

7,218,462 

1895 

194,415 

1,124,683 

3,514,102 

2,140,042 

6,973,242 

1896 

202,885 

1,188,590 

3,579,880 

2,448,708 

7,420,063 

1897 

209,238 

1,222,336 

3,635,790 

3,136,895 

8,204,259 

1898 

208,427 

1,260,184 

3,694,365 

4,263,192 

9,426,168 

1899 

205,346 

1,305,491 

3,799,051 

4,245,761 

9,555,649 

1900 

234,988 

1,425,014 

3,840,400 

4,499,979 

10,000,381 

Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts. 


Years  ended 
March  31st. 

Paid  to  Local  Taxation  Account,  England 

Paid  to  Local  Taxation  Account, 

Scotland 

Additional 
Beer  and 
Spirit 
Duties. 

English 

Licenses. 

Share  of 
Probate 
Duty  and 
of  Estate 
Duty. 

Total. 

Additional 
Beer  and 
Spirit 
Duties. 

Scottish 

Licences. 

Moiety  of 
Probate 
Duty. 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■ £ 

1890 

2,970,000 

1,778,416 

4,748,416 

240,157 

246,157 

1891 

991,673 

3,024,419 

1,931,521 

5,947,613 

130,854 

310,000 

260,084 

700,938 

1892 

1,125,621 

3,062,304 

2,238,935 

6,426,860 

155,776 

329,433 

310,503 

•795,712 

1893 

1,089,633 

3,099,328 

1,920,949 

6,109,910 

149,885 

334,299 

268,231 

752,415 

1894 

1,077,255 

3,140,518 

1,888,424 

6,106,197 

143,223 

331,735 

261,783 

736,741 

1895 

1,052,473 

3,203,362 

1,720,447 

5,976,282 

145,978 

335,580 

231,937 

713,495 

1896 

1,116,539 

3,188,449 

1,952,064 

6,257,022 

152,098 

335,653 

267,404 

755,155 

1897 

1,138,730 

3,337,726 

2,514,483 

6,990,939 

162,685 

347,154 

346,867 

856,706 

1898 

1.181,709 

3,342,535 

3,386,798 

7,911,042 

158,264 

357,255 

464,810 

980,329 

1899 

1,197,356 

3,432,686 

3,450,870 

8,080,912 

165,061 

358,679 

468,995 

992,735 

1900 

1,298,072 

3,475,838 

3,721,940 

8,495,150 

183,722 

361,213 

514,939 

1,059,874 

Years  ended 
March  31st. 

Paid  to  Local  Taxation  Account 

Total  Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts  of 

F.no’lonH  onrl  T vol  o nrl  nnf  r\- P 

Additional 
Beer  and 
Spirit 
Duties. 

*Share  of 
Probate 
Duty  and 
of  Estate 
Duty. 

4 

Total. 

Additional 
Beer  and 
Spirit 
Duties. 

Licenses. 

Moiety  of 
Probate 
Duty. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

196,947 

196,947 

2,970,000 

2,215,520 

5,185,520 

,1891 

113,065 

212,796 

325,861 

1,235,592 

3,334,419 

2,404,401 

6,974,412 

1 1892 

115,030 

244,230 

359,260 

1,396,427 

3,391,737 

2,793,668 

7,581,832 

i 1893 

131,871 

220,007 

351,878 

1,371,389 

3,433,627 

2,409,187 

7,214,203 

j 1894 

112,191 

208,823 

321,014 

1,332,669 

3,472,253 

2,359,030 

7,163,952 

! 1895 

123,090 

200,675 

323,765 

1,321,541 

3,538,942 

2,153,059 

7,013,542 

1896 

120,836 

233,104 

353,940 

1,389,473 

3,524,102 

2,452,542 

7,336,117 

1897 

129,146 

271,871 

401,017 

1,430,561 

3,684,880 

3,133,221 

8,248,662 

1898 

134,665 

376,274 

510,939 

1,474,638 

3,699,790 

4,227,882 

9,402,310 

1899 

134,778 

312,735 

447,513 

1,497,195 

3,791,365 

4,232,600 

9,521,160 

1900 

145,046 

263,891 

408,937 

1,626,840 

3,837,051 

4,500,770 

9,964,661 
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LONDON  AND  LAND  VALUES. 


The  name  “ London  ” has  various  meanings.  Formerly  confined  to 
the  area  of  about  670  acres  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  it  is 
now  frequently  used,  more  or  less  accurately,  to  denote  a variety  of  i 
areas  extending  far  beyond  those  limits.  In  1855,  the  City,  and  a 
number  of  the  parishes  which  had  grown  up  around  it,  were,  for  some 
purposes,  constituted  into  a unit  called  “ the  Metropolis,”  under  the  j 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  and  were  provided  with  a central  authority  i j 
in  the  shape  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  By  the  Local  ! 
Government  Act  of  1888,  the  Metropolis  became  the  “Administrative  ' 
County  of  London  ” (area  : 75,442  acres).  This  area  corresponds  with 
the  London  School  Board  District,  but  not  with  the  Registration 
County  of  London  (74,672  acres),  which  is  the  same  as  the  Metropolitan  j 
Poor  Law  Area.  Outside  the  City,  which  has  a Municipal  Police  Force,  : 
the  “Metropolitan  Police  District”  extends  over  the  whole  County,  and 
includes  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  parts  of  Essex,  Herefordshire, 
Kent,  and  Surrey  (total  area  : 442,750  acres).  The  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  the  County  Courts,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  differ  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  each 
other.  The  area  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage,  and  that 
of  the  “ London  ” Water  Companies,  are  again  distinct  from  those 
already  mentioned.  The  “ London  Postal  District  ” is  different  again. 

When  we  speak  of  London  in  this  article,  we  shall  mean  (unless 
otherwise  stated)  the  “ Adminstrative  County  of  London.”  It  covers 
about  the  total  area  of  England  and  W ales  ; but  it  contains  more 

than  y of  the  population,  more  than  ^ of  the  Rateable  Value.  It  pays 
more  than  \ of  the  total  Rates  of  England  and  Wales,  and  contains 
more  than  \ of  the  total  number  of  paupers. 


County 

Rest  of 

Percentages. 

of 

England 

Rest  of 
E.&W. 

London. 

and  Wales. 

Lond. 

Area  (in  Acres)  

475,442 

437,242,443 

00*20 

99-80 

Population  (1801)... 

4,232,118 

24,770,407 

14-59 

85-41 

Members  in  Parliament 

60 

435 

1212 

87-88 

Gross  Customs  Revenue  (1896).. 

£9,617,402 

£7,723,558 

55-47 

44-53 

Valuation  (Inc.  Tax  Sched.  A., 
Gross  Valuation  (Local  Tax’n, 

1895-6) 

£38,164,845 

£137,742,987 

21-68 

78-32 

1895-6) 

£42,270,590 

£157,096,740 

21-18 

78-82 

Rateable  Value  (1895-6) 

£34,712,566 

£131,082,730 

20-93 

79-07 

Total  Rates  raised  (1895-6) 

£9,719,587 

£26,178,455 

27-09 

72-91 

Number  of  Paupers  (1897) 

118,369 

696,518 

14-53 

85-47 

t Not  including  tidal  water  and  foreshore. 
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Mr.  H.  Morgan-Browne,  M.L.S.B.,  submitted  to  the  Roypl  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  [Minutes  of  Evidence,  Yol.  II.  (C. — 9150  of  1899), 
pp.  283,  ff.]  some  interesting  comparisons  between  London  and  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

London’s  Share. 

Per  cent. 

Population  (1896)  

39,500,000 

4,433,000 

11-2 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

(i. ) Customs  ... 

20,965,000 

2,491,000 

12-0 

(ii.)  Excise 

31,595,000 

3,482,000 

11-0 

(iii.)  Death  Duties  

14,089,000 

4,459,000 

31-6 

(iv. ) Stamps  

7,339,000 

2,650,000 

36-0 

(v. ) Income  Tax 

15,983,000 

5,174,000 

32  0 

( vi. ) Land  Tax  ...  

1,020,000 

(vii.)  House  Duty 

1,489,000 

560,000 

37  *6 

(viii.)  Post  Office  

11,760,000 

3,528,000 

30-0 

(ix. ) Telegraph 

' 2,880,000 

962,000 

340 

Total  

£107,118,000 

£23,306,000 

21*75 

Valuation  for  Poor  Rate  : 

£ 

£ 

Gross  Estimated  Rental 

239,100,000 

42,300,000 

17-6 

Net  Rateable  Value 

205,500,000 

34,700,000 

170 

Income  Tax  : 

Sched.  A.  (Gross  Assessment  (a) 

154,500,000 

37,900,000 

24-5 

n D.  „ >»  (&) 

170,300,000 

55,800,000 

32-7 

E.  „ „ (c) 

35,800,000 

13,400,000 

37  4 

id)  Houses,  Tenements,  &c.,  only. 

(&)  Trades  and  Professions. 

(c)  Salaries  of  Employees  of  Corporate  bodies. 


London  Land  Values. 

London  illustrates,  in  a striking  manner,  because  on  a large  scale,  a 
truth  which  applies  to  all  civilised  communities.  Land  Values  are  due 
everywhere,  to  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  presence,  industry,  and  expendi- 
ture of  population.  As  population  increases,  the  cost  of  government 
increases.  But  Land  Values  increase  also.  What  would  be  more 
natural  and  just,  than  that  the  values  created  by  the  common  activity 
of  the  people  should  be  appropriated  to  satisfy  the  common  needs  of  the 
people  ? 

The  late  William  Saunders  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Town  Holdings  [July  15,  1887  ; Report,  1887  : p.  817  (No.  260  of 
1887)]  an  estimate  of  the  Land  Values  and  Building  Values  of  London, 
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based  upon  an  analysis  of  particulars  which  he  had  obtained  with 
respect  to  59  properties  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  result  was 
as  follows  : — 

Years’ 

Annual  Value.  Purchase.  Capital  Value. 

Land £16,728,830  25  £418,220,750 

Buildings  13,271,170  16  212,338,720 

Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  Valuer  to  the  London  County 
Council,  prepared  for  the  Council’s  Sub-Committee  on  New  Sources  of 
Revenue  [printed,  January  18,  1897],  a direct  estimate  of  the  Land 
Values  of  the  Metropolis.  The  total  estimate  was  £15,096,620  (annual 
value).  It  is  important,  however,  to  notice  that  the  estimate  was 
subject  to  important  limitations.  The  value  of  public  parks  and  open 
spaces  has  been  excluded  ; also  the  areas  occupied  by  public  streets. 
Mr.  Young  adds  : — 

“ My  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at  the  present  annual  value  of  the  land  in  each 
area,  subject  to  existing  conditions.  I have  not  taken  into  account  the  possibility 
of  enhancement  of  value  owing  to  the  formation  or  widening  of  streets  : nor  the 
better  utilisation  of  land  at  present  encumbered  by  existing  buildings  ; nor  the 
dormant  element  of  building  value  in  land  now  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
Committee  will,  therefore,  find  that  in  outlying  districts  land  which  is  ripening 
for  building  is  taken  practically  at  agricultural  value  ; while  building  land  not 
developed  to  its  fullest  extent  is  not  valued  according  to  its  capacity,  but 
according  to  the  use  now  made  of  it.  ” 

If  these  excluded  factors  had  been  taken  into  account,  the  valuer 
admits  that  his  estimate  “ would  in  most  cases  have  been  increased* 
and  in  some  cases  to  a considerable  extent.” 

The  details  of  this  official  estimate,  arranged,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
under  the  areas  of  the  new  London  Boroughs,  are  given  on  page  86. 
The  addition  of  a column  showing  the  rateable  value  of  “ agricultural 
land  ” in  each  Borough  gives  a rough  hint  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
estimate  might  be  affected  in  the  various  areas  under  this  heading. 

Every  five  years  since  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  1869,  the  whole 
of  the  rateable  property  of  London — including  both  land  and  buildings 
— has  been  re-valued  for  rating  purposes.  In  the  four  intermediate 
years  only  the  increase  due  to  new  buildings,  and  structural  alterations 
to  old  ones,  is  recorded.  But  the  Quinquennial  Valuation  registers 
not  only  the  value  added  by  building  activities,  but  also  the  “ unearned 
increment  ” due  to  the  rise  of  land  value.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
calculate  the  annual  value  of  this  “ unearned  ” increment. 
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Table  showing  the  Gross  Valuation  of  the  Metropolis  from  1870  to  1897,  with 
the  increase  each  year,  distinguishing  between  that  caused  by  New  Buildings 
and  that  due  to  Rise  in  V alue.  Compiled  from  Local  Government  Board  for 
1891,  c 6460,  and  County  Council  Reports,  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  L.C.C. 


On 

6th  April. 

Gross  Valuation. 

Total  Increase. 
(Annual  Rental). 

Increase  due  to 
New  Buildings. 
(Annual  Rental). 

“ Unearned 
Increment”  of 
Annual  Rental. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

22,142,706 

1871 

24,298.786 

2,156,080 

400,000  f 

1,756,080 

1872 

24,655,235 

356,449 

356,449 

1873 

24.997,718 

342,483 

342,483 

1874 

25,414,094 

416,376 

416,376 

1875 

25,915,723 

501,620* 

501,629 

1876 

28,208,898 

2,293,175 

461,899  f 

1,831,276 

1877 

28,631,066 

422,168 

422,168 

1878 

29,204,432 

573,366 

573,366 

1879 

29,854,950 

650,518 

650,518 

1880 

30,600,499 

745,549 

745,549 

1881 

33,517,946 

2,917,447 

665,955  f 

2,251,492 

1882 

34,104,308 

586,362 

586,362 

1883 

34,786,360 

682,052 

682,052 

1884 

35,411,224 

624,864 

624,864 

1885 

36.020,008 

608,784 

608,784 

1886 

37,398,593 

1,378,585 

496,021  f 

882,564 

1887 

37,781,851 

383,258 

383,258 

1888 

38,120,877 

339,026 

339,026 

1889 

38,444,697 

323,820 

323,820 

1890 

38,687,247 

242,550 

242,550 

1891 

40,028,338 

1,341,091 

280,167  t 

1,060,924 

1892 

40,346,121 

317,783 

317,783 

1893 

40,653,553 

307,432 

307,432 

1894 

41,032,938 

379,385 

379,385 

1895 

41,229,880 

196,942 

196,942 

1896 

43,118,918 

1,889,038 

268,268  f 

1,620,770 

1897 

43,458,512 

339,594 

339,594 

Total 

21,315,806 

11,912,700 

9,403,106 

t Estimated  at  the  mean  of  the  year  preceding  and  the  year  succeeding  the  quinquennial  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  rental  value  of  London  land  and 
buildings  has  increased  in  27  years  by  over  £21,000,000,  less  than 
£12,000,000  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  This  represents,  at  25  years 
purchase,  the  addition  of  a capital  value  of  no  less  than  £225,000,000 
to  the  “ property  ” of  the  London  Ground  Landlords  within  the  last 
generation. 
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Why  London  Land  is  Dear. 

London  land  is  valuable,  and  is  getting  more  valuable,  because  the 
population  of  London  is  great  and  dense,  and  is  becoming  greater.  The 
following  table  gives  the  increase  in  population  for  the  Metropolis  and 
for  Greater  London  during  the  present  century  : — 


Increase  per  cent. 

Year. 

Administrative 

Greater  London. 

County  of  London. 

(a) 

Adm.  C’nty. 

Greater  Lond. 

1801 

958,788 

1,114,644 

1811 

1,138,746 

1,323,899 

18*8 

18*8 

1821 

1,379,081 

1,596,351 

211 

20*6 

1831 

1,655,099 

1,903,572 

20-0 

192 

1841 

1,948,563 

2,235,344 

17*7 

17*4 

1851 

2,363,274 

2,680,935 

21-3 

199 

1861 

2,808,862 

3,222,720 

18-9 

20*2 

1871 

3,266,987 

3,885,641 

16  3 

20-6 

1881 

3,834,194 

4,766,661 

174 

22-7 

1891 

4,232,118 

5,633,806 

10*4 

• 18-2 

1896 

4,433,018  (6) 

(No  Census) 

9-7  (c) 

(a)  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts. 

(b)  Quinquennial  Census  of  County  of  London  under  London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Act,  1894. 

(c)  Equivalent  decennial  increase. 

Various  causes  have  co-operated  to  concentrate  on  the  118  square 
miles  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the  surrounding  areas,  this  huge 
population  which  has  given  to  the  land  it  now  occupies  so  great  a value. 
For  none  of  these  causes  can  the  landlords  claim  credit.  Their  function 
is  simply  to  “own”  the  land  and  to  collect  tolls,  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
from  those  who  desire  to  live  and  to  work  upon  it. 

(1)  London  land  owes  a large  part  of  its  value,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  natural  position.  Situated  on  a navigable  tidal  river,  conveniently 
placed  for  communication  with  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  sea,  and 
with  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  by  land,  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
naturally  became  the  seat  of  a great  seaport.  Hence  a large  commercial 
and  labouring  population  grew  up  in  the  Port  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  converted  the  marshy  swamps  near  the  river  bank  into 
business  and  residential  sites  of  great  value. 
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PORT  OF  LONDON  (1896). 


' 

London. 

Rest  of  England 

Percentage. 

and  Wales. . 

Londn. 

Rest  of 
E.&W. 

Passengers  to  places  out  of  Europe  

24,832 

169,146 

12-80 

87-20 

Passengers  from  European  Ports 

19,289 

66,656 

24-61 

75-39 

Vessels  entered — Number 

56,810 

247,562 

18-66 

81-34 

Tons  

15,819,740 

61,011,960 

20-58 

79-42 

Vessels  cleared — Numberf  

25,742 

190,651 

11-88 

88*12 

Tons  f 

8,919,272 

50,112,844 

1511 

84-89 

Imports — Value  

£146,852,558 

£251,283,141 

36-87 

63-13 

Exports — 

Produce  of  UnitedsKingdom 

£51,322,304 

£166,055,543 

23-62 

76-38 

Foreign  & Colonial  Merchandise 

£31,905,570 

£23,560,659 

57*52 

42-48 

t Excluding,  vessels  cleared  coastwise  in  ballast. 


(2.)  An  enormous  additional  value  has  been  given  to  the  land  upon 
which  London  stands  by  the  action  of  the  National  Government.  While  the 
East  End  of  London  mainly  owes  its  growth  to  the  trade  of  the  Port, 
the  growth  towards  the  West  received  its  impetus  mainly  from  the 
transfer  of  the  Royal  Court  and  of  Parliament  to  Westminster  and  its 
neighbourhood.  This  has  brought  together  within  a limited  area  the 
Royal  Palaces,  Marlborough  House,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  Army,  Navy,  Home  Affairs,  Local 
Government,  Education,  Agriculture,  Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs,  etc., 
etc.  The  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Royal  Mint,  the  General  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Record  Office,  and  many  other 
great  public  institutions  are  naturally  found  in  the  political  capital  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  political  and  commercial  importance  of  London 
make  it  the  natural  headquarters  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs. 
The  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  have  established  and  maintain  in 
various  parts  of  London  not  only  centres  of  instruction  like  the  Royal 
N aval  College  and  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Academy  ; not  only 
great  barracks  at  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Millbank  and  Woolwich ; but 
also  immense  works  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  people,  such  as 
the  Deptford  Victualling  Yard,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Stores,  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  Military  Stores,  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  at  Pimlico, 
and  so  on.  Within  the  borders  of  London  are  to  be  found  the  National 
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Library,  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  the  Naval  Museum,  the  Royal  Observatory,  South 
Kensington  Museum.  All  these  institutions,  paid  for  out  of  Imperial 
Taxation,  have  had  their  share  in  swelling  the  incomes  of  the  handful 
of  men,  mostly  members  of  the  House  of  Landlords,  who  between  them 

own  the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the  Capital.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
statistics  on  all  these  points.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  rental  value  of  London  and  of  Birmingham, 
if  the  capital,  with  all  its  legislative  and  administrative  machinery,  were 
removed  to  the  Midland  city,  in  order  to  get  a faint  idea  of  what  the 
landlords  of  London  owe  to  the  presence  and  enormous  outlay  of  the 
Government  in  their  midst.  Woolwich  and  Deptford  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Admiralty  works  there  established. 
Chambers  in  the  Temple  and  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury  owe  much  of 
their  rental  value  to  the  presence  of  the  Law  Courts  and  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lombard  Street,  land  is  worth 
between  two  and  three  millions  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  largely 
because  London,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  has  become  the  Banking 
centre  of  the  world.  For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  the  Railway  Centre  of 
England  also.  The  making  of  a great  new  Terminus  in  London,  e.g ., 
the  Marylebone  Station  of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  usually  at  least 
doubles  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  professional  man 
or  the  workman  who  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
employment  which  the  national  expenditure  has  created  has  to  pay  the 
London  landlord  for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Goschen  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  14th,  1899,  that  in  the  Deptford  Victualling  Yard 
“ the  wages  had  been  raised  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
house  rents  50  per  cent.” 

(3.)  The  land  values  thus  created  are  enhanced  by  municipal 
expenditure.  The  total  expenditure  on  London  Municipal  Government 
in  1895-96,  amounted  to  over  £13,000,000  : — 


London  County  Council  ... 

London  School  Board 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Metropolitan  Police 

City  of  London  Corporation 

Poor  Law  Authorities 

Local  Sanitary  Authorities 

Baths  Commissioners 

Library  Commissioners 

Burial  Boards 

Overseers 

Churchwardens 

Market  Trustees 

City  Wards 


£2,206,651 

2,337,156 

451,292 

1.485.197 
789,434 

2,637,147 

2.757.197 
137,093 

64,389 

55,523 

200,149 

9,899 

8,076 

6,931 


£13,146,134 


! 
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To  meet  this  expenditure  there  was  an  income  in  the  same  year  of 
£13,307,417,  made  up  as  follows  1 — * 

Grants  from  Imperial  Taxation ...  £1,354,088 

Local  Indirect  Taxation  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  736,910 

Rates  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9,904,675 


11,995,673 

Repayment  for  Services  and  Costs  Recovered  ...  618,689 

Fees,  Fines,  Penalties,  etc.  ...  . ..  ...  ...  128,961 

Rents  of  Property  ...  ...  ...  ...  564,094 


£13,307,417 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  whole  amount  raised  by  taxation,  including 
Imperial  Taxation,  of  which,  of  course,  Londoners  pay  their  share, 
amounted  to  nearly  £12,000,000.  If  the  whole  of  this  had  had  to  he 
raised  by  local  rates  it  would  have  meant  an  average  charge  over  the 
whole  of  London  of 

6s.  lid.  on  the  £ of  Rateable  Value, 
or,  £2  14s.  7d.  per  head  of  population, 
or,  £13  12s.  lid.  per  family  (=  5s.  3d.  per  week). 

This  sum  Londoners  have  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  London  going  as  a 
site  for  commercial,  manufacturing,  political,  and  residential  purposes  • 
in  order,  that  is,  to  enable  the  landlords  to  charge  them  £16,000,000  a 
year(=  about  7s.  per  week  per  family)  for  permission  to  occupy  it. 
The  agitation  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  now  made  it  a 
commonplace  of  economics  that  it  is  the  owners  of  land  values  who 
chiefly  benefit  by  public  expenditure.  The  making  of  new  streets,  the 
widening  of  old  ones,  the  establishment  of  new  means  of  communication, 
— bridges,  tunnels,  ferries  and  the  like, — the  opening  of  new  parks,  the 
introduction  of  a better  system  of  drainage  or  of  public  lighting  or  of 
education,  all  result  in  an  increase  of  land  value.*  Everything  which 
increases  the  amenities  of  residence  or  the  facilities  for  business  in  a 
town,  gives  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of  raising  his  rents.  As 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  said  thirty  years  ago  : — 

Every  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  every  railway  and  road,  every 
bettering  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  every  facility  given  for  production, 
every  stimulus  supplied  to  consumption,  raises  rent.  The  landowner  sleeps — but 
thrives.  He  alone,  among  all  the  recipients  in  the  distribution  of  products, 
owes  everything  to  the  labour  of  others,  contributes  nothing  of  his  own  He 
inherits  part  of  the  fruits  of  present  industry,  and  has  appropriated  the  lion’s 
share  of  accumulated  intelligence. 


* The  London  Echo  has  recently  published  a penny  pamphlet — “The  Great  Problem  of  our  Great 
Towns,” — in  which  this  proposition  is  worked  out  in  great  detail. 
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THE  NEW  LONDON  BOROUGHS. 


We  present  our  readers  with  an  interesting  table  of  statistics  relating 
to  the  New  London  Boroughs,  which  are  now  being  constituted  under 
the  London  Government  Act,  1900.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  deal  in  all  cases  with  the  actual  areas  of  the  Boroughs,  as 
they  will  be  finally  constituted  as  the  result  of  official  “ enquiries  ” now 
in  progress.  In  many  cases,  the  Act  contemplates  an  adjustment  of 
boundaries  as  between  the  older  parishes  from  which  the  Boroughs  are 
being  formed.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  figures  which  we  give  will  be 
found  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  final  results.  The  chief 
exceptions  are  : that  Chelsea  will  lose  its  detached  portion  (known  as 
Kensal  Town)  to  Kensington  or  Paddington ; that  Finsbury  will 
surrender  an  outlying  part  of  Clerkenwell  (included  in  our  figures)  to 
the  County  of  Middlesex ; and  that  Stoke  Newington  will  be  largely 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  a large  part,  of 
South  Hornsey,  now  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Penge  may  be 
annexed  to  Lewisham  or  Camberwell ; or,  it  may  be  excluded  from  the 
County  of  London  altogether.  Minor  adjustments  will  be  made  in 
some  of  the  other  boroughs. 


Borough. 

1.  Area. 
Acres. 

2.  Population. 
Census  of  1896. 

3.  Population 
per  Acre 

4.  Land  Value, 
1896. 

Estimated  by 
Valuer,  L.C.C. 

5.  Building 
Value,  1896. 
= col.  6— col  4. 

6.  Gross  Value, 
1896. 

Land  and 
Buildings. 

7.  Rateable 
Value, 

April  6,  1896. 

Rateable  Value 
of  Agricultural 
Land,  Apl.6,1897 

City  of  London  . . 

670 

31,108 

46-4 

£ 

3,923,000 

£ 

1,500,108 

£ 

5,423,108 

& 

4,495,670 

£ 

Battersea 

2,169 

165,115 

76-1 

211,500 

884,774 

1,096,244 

868,611 

70 

Bethnal  Green  . . 

755 

129,162 

171-0 

187,000 

373,125 

560,125 

450,625 

— 

Camberwell 

4 450 

253,076 

56-9 

318,000 

1,091,609 

1,409,609 

1,143,248 

553 

Chelsea 

794 

96,646 

1217 

221,000 

718,550 

939,550 

779,696 

437 

Deptford 

1,574 

107,273 

68-1 

174,500’ 

470,017 

644,517 

524,136 

391 

Finsbury 

652 

110,316 

169-2 

332,050 

661,218 

993,268 

817,451 

— 

Fulham 

1,701 

113,781 

66-9 

154,900 

529,779 

684,679 

560,965 

1,288 

Greenwich  . . 

3,837 

84,429 

22-0 

153,000 

445,095 

598,095 

476,592 

1,948 

Hackney 

3,299 

213,044 

64-6 

291,000 

997,775 

1,288,775 

1,054,504 

678 

Hammersmith 

2,286 

104,199 

45-6 

198,000 

518,328 

716,328 

586,417 

899 

Hampstead  . . 

2,248 

75,449 

33-6 

293,000 

651,439 

944,439 

786,908 

662 

Holborn 

409 

67,400 

164-8 

312,770 

648,903 

961,673 

799,590 

— 

Islington  . . 

3,109 

336,764 

108-3 

551,000 

1,587,315 

1,532,729 

2,138,315 

2,512,729 

1,770,738 

212 

Kensington 

2,188 

170,465 

77-9 

980,000 

2,071,225 

97 

Lambeth 

3,941 

295,033 

74-8 

430,000 

1,613,879 

2,043,879 

1,671,172 

426 

Lewisham  . . 

7,011 

99,962 

14-2 

262,500 

553,362 

816,862 

674,353 

5,799 

Paddington  . . 

1,256 

124,506 

99-1 

' 403,500 

1,178,854 

1,582,354 

1,332,028 

122 

Poplar  

2,333 

169,267 

72-5 

201.000 

799,425 

1,000,425 

739,484 

238 

St.  Marylebone  . 

1,506 

141,188 

93-7 

590,000 

1,331,569 

1,921,569 

1,601,865 

119 

St.  Pancras 

2,672 

240,764 

90-1 

501,500 

1,479,653 

1,981,153 

1,648,134 

649 

Shoreditch  . . . . 

648 

122,358 

188-8 

277,500 

564,869 

842,369 

1,068,410 

691,429 

— 

Southwark,  East . . 

1,506 

137,585 

91-3 

325,500 

742,910 

1,030,562 

843,909 

— 

Southwark,  West  . 

1,119 

206,582 

184-6 

356,500 

1,387,062 

1,129,801 

— 

Stepney  

1,765 

295,547 

167-4 

388,900 

1,248,483 

1,637,383 

1,328,379 

— 

Stoke  Newington 

638 

33,485 

52-4 

57,500 

194,484 

1,042,905 

251,984 

1,516,405 

208,651 

97 

Wandsworth 

9,285 

187,264 

20-1 

473,500 

1,239,888 

9,220 

Westminster..  .. 

2,555 

193,465 

75-7 

2,279,000 

3,541,758 

5,820,758 

4,852,327 

— 

Woolwich 

8,296 

106,477 

12-8 

188,500 

459,048 

647,548 

524,484 

6,900 

Penge  

770 

21,308 

27-6 

60,500 

125,018 

185,518 

151,820 

152 

Totals  . . 

75,442 

4,433,018 

58-7 

15,096,620 

28,517,513 

43,614,133 

35,824,100 

30,937 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  RATING  ACT. 


This  is  simply  an  Act  passed  to  give 
relief  to  the  Agricultural  landowners. 
No  other  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  it. 
At  first  it  was  contended  that  it  was  to 
give  assistance  to  distressed  Agriculture 
by  giving  the  farmers  relief  from  half  the 
rates  on  their  farms.  But,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  since  this  would  only  amount  to 
about  one  shilling  an  acre,  the  measure  of 
relief  was  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  of  no 
real  value.  Again,  rent  was  no  measure 
of  distress.  As  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Distress,  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Financial  Reform 
Association  at  Liverpool,  you  may  take  a 
farm  of  200  acres  in  Essex  where  the 
farmer  is  only  paying  ten  shillings  an 
acre  in  rent,  but  still  he  is  unable  to 
make  ends  meet ; while  a farmer  in,  say, 
Lancashire,  though  paying  £3  an  acre, 
may  make  a good  profit. 

Yet  take  a farm  of  200  acres  in  Essex 
at  ten  shillings  an  acre  rent,  and  a farm 
of  a similar  size  in  Lancashire  at  £3  an 
acre  ; allow  in  both  cases  that  the  value 
of  the  farm-house  and  buildings  (which 
do  not  receive  any  reduction)  are  of  the 
value  of  £50,  and  that  the  rates  are  2s. 
3d.  in  the  £.  In  the  case  of  the  Essex 
farm  we  have 

Total  rent,  200  acres  at  10s £100 

Less  for  house  . . . . . . 50 

Rent  of  land  50 

The  Essex  farmer,  therefore,  receives 
the  benefit  of  a relief  of  half  the  rates 
on  £50,  which,  taking  the  whole  rates  at 
2s.  3d.  in  the  £,  will  be  £2  16s.  3d.  relief 
on  the  farm  of  200  acres. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  farm  we 


have 

Total  rent,  200  acres  at  £3  £600 

Less  for  house,  &c 50 

Rent  of  land  . . . . £550 


The  Lancashire  farmer  also  receives 
relief  on  half  the  rates  on  the  agricultural 
land,  which  in  his  case  is  not  on  £50,  but 
£550,  and  amounts  to  £30  18s.  9d.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  who  is  making 
the  farm  pay  gets  relief  to  the  extent  of 
£30,  while  his  unfortunate  brother  in 
Essex  who  is  losing  money,  and  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get,  benefits  to  the  extent 
of  £3  only.  And  this  is  called  giving 
relief  to  distressed  agriculture. 


When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Government,  and  they  were  pressed  to 
allow  of  amendments  confining  the  relief 
to  where  it  was  needed,  they  replied  that 
the  Bill  was  not  to  relieve  agriculture  hut 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  it  was  in 
the  towns  that  the  burden  of  rates  was 
heaviest,  and  that  in  the  country  they 
were  light,  and  further,  that  while  rates 
had  been  constantly  rising  in  the  towns, 
in  the  rural  districts  they  had  fallen. 
Therefore,  if  the  Bill  was  to  assist  the 
burden  of  local  taxation,  it  ought  to  take 
the  towns  into  account,  and  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  rural  districts.  Again  the 
Government  faced  round,  and  harping  on 
the  old  string,  said  the  Bill  was  not  to 
adjust  local  taxation,  hut  to  relieve  agri- 
cultural distress. 

The  Measure  is  a Landlords’ 
Relief  Aet. 

Not  only  is  this  Agricultural  Rating 
Act  illogical  and  useless  as  any  aid  to  the 
agriculturists,  but  was,  as  we  shall  prove 
conclusively,  simply  a measure  to  put  two 
millions  a year*  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners,  amongst  whom  are  many 
members  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  and 
even  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  itself. 
It  was  passed,  not  by  argument,  but 
solely  by  the  aid  of  a mechanical  majority, 
many  of  whom  had  a direct  financial 
interest  in  its  passing  into  law ; and 
altogether  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  jobs  ever  perpetrated  in  a British 
House  of  Parliament. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  we  shall 
be  greatly  indebted  to  the  admirable 
“ Minority  Report,”  and  especially  to  the 
Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
The  Report, f both  of  the  majority  and  of 
the  minority,  can  be  obtained  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence  from  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  London,  or  Messrs.  P. 
S.  King  & Son,  Westminster,  and  our 
readers  should  read  it  for  themselves. 


* The  actual  amount  of  relief  given  is  about 
£1,700,000,  but  the  amount  the  Government 
calculated  upon  was  two  millions. 

t Unless^where  otherwise  stated,  the  reference 
to  the  majority  or  minority  reports  refer  to  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Depression 
Commission — an  interim  report  issued  for  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  a grant  in  aid  of 
rates. 
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No  one  attempts  to  deny  the  fact  that 
agricultural  distress  exists,  and  that  relief 
ought  to  be  afforded  it.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  method.  In  our  opinion,  the 
central  point  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Channing,  M.P.,  in  his  Report.  He 
points  out  that  there  were  a number  of 
farm  accounts  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sion, some  of  which  showed  a profit  and 
others  a loss.  Taking  the  sixty-three 
accounts  which  were  drawn  up  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  precise  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  finds  that  over  the  36,648  acres 
these  accounts  cover  the  average  annual 
profit  per  annum  to  the  tenant  was 
£6,930,  while  the  average  annual  loss 
was  £4,616.  Deducting  the  losses  from 
the  profits  the  average  annual  profit  left 
to  be  divided  amongst  these  63  farmers 
was  only  £2,315,  or  Is.  3d.  per  acre  ; the 
rates  on  these  farms  amounted  to  prac- 
tically 2s.  6d.  per  acre.  But,  while  the 
tenants  had  only  £2,315,  the  landlords 
had  been  drawing  no  less  than  £37,044. 
So  that  the  average  on  these  63  farms 
worked  out — 

Tenant’s  profit  per  acre  . . . . Is.  3d. 

Rates 2s.  6d. 

Rent 21s.  9d. 

According  to  the  Government,  the  best 
way  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  farmer 
is  to  get  the  nation  to  pay  half  his  rates 
for  him.  But  surely  the  relief  from  a 
portion  of  the  21s.  is  far  more  necessary 
than  a relief  from  a portion  of  the  2s.  6d. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Depression  has  now  been 
issued,  and  in  it  the  Majority  seek  to 
make  out  that  rents  are  not  too  high,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  tenant  farmers 
must  be  received  as  that  of  interested 
parties ; but  Mr.  Robert  Clay,  Mr.  G. 
Lambert,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Chan- 
ning, M.P.,  conclusively,  in  our  opinion, 
prove  that  the  paragraphs  relating  to 
rent  have  been  written  in  far  too  easy  a 
vein,  for  that  rent  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  farmer,  and  that 
with  fair  rents  he  could  hold  his  own. 
One  fact  stands  out  clearly  that  rent  and 
tithe  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  whole  sum 
paid  the  agricultural  labourers  in  wages. 
These  figures  are  not  mere  guess  work ; 
there  were  certain  accounts  placed  before 
the  Commission,  and  the  facts  relating 
to  rent,  amongst  other  things,  have  been 
closely  worked  out. 


Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  separate  Report, 
says  (par.  17)  : — 

“ The  one  item  of  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  in 
these  estate  accounts  has  not  decreased  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  average  price  of  the  produce  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  make  the  whole  of  his 
payments.  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  emphasises  this 
point : ‘ In  the  last  twenty  years  my  returns  have 
fallen  £1,800  a year,  and  my  rent  and  rates  have 
only  fallen  £300.’  Mr.  Epton,  a large  Lincolnshire 
farmer,  stated  his  returns  had  decreased  by  £2,600 
but  his  rent  by  only  £1,000  a year.” 

Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.,  goes  into 
this  question  very  fully,  and  the  conclu- 
sion he  arrives  at  is  : — “ These  figures 
can  only  be  treated  as  creating  a strong 
presumption  that  rents  are  still  at  a level 
far  above  the  economic  value  of  the 
land.” 

Tithe. 

In  the  final  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, we  are  glad  to  find  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Minority  in  the  Second 
Report  practically  adopted.  The  tithe 
is  a very  heavy  burden,  and  one  from 
which  no  benefit  whatever  accrues  to  the 
land.  The  value  of  the  land  would  be 
increased  if  there  were  no  tithe  rent.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Districts  of  England  are  the  districts 
where  the  depression  in  Agriculture  has 
been  greatest,  and  it  is  in  those  districts 
also  where  the  tithe  is  heaviest.  The 
Minority  Report  said  the  Tithe  “now 
amounts  in  some  districts  to  a very  undue 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  land,  so 
much  so  that  when  this  charge  is  paid, 
there  remains  but  little  or  no  margin  of 
rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land  out  of 
which  to  effect  improvements  or  even  to 
maintain  and  repair  the  buildings.” 

“At  the  time  of  the  commutation  of 
tithes  after  the  Tithe  Act  of  1834,  the 
East,  South,  and  Centre  of  England  were 
mainly  wheat-growing  districts  ; wheat 
was  then  relatively  much  higher  in  price 
than  other  agricultural  produce  ; the 
tithe  was  consequently  set  at  a very  much 
higher  figure  than  for  the  pastoral  districts 
in  the  west  of  England.  Thus  the  tithe 
was  commuted,  for  Essex  at  an  average 
of  6s.  per  acre  of  land  under  cultivation  ; 
for  Kent,  at  6s.  9^d*.  ; for  Suffolk,  5s. 
3^d.  ; for  Norfolk,  5s.  lfd.  ; for  Berks, 
4s.  8^d.  ; for  Hants,  4s.  lOd.  ; for  Sussex, 
4s.  8d.  ; while  for  Lancashire  it  averaged 
Is.  9|d.;  Lincolnshire,  Is.  7|d. ; Leicester, 
Is.  3|d.  ; Northampton,  Is.  l|d.  ; York- 
shire, East  Riding,  Is.  3|d.  ; North 
Riding,  2s.  ; West  Riding,  Is.  5fd.  ; 
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Cumberland,  9fd.  ; and  Westmoreland, 
6^d.  For  Essex  alone  the  commuted 
tithe  in  1834  was  £251,000,  while  for  the 
six  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmore- 
land, and  Rutland  it  was  only  £251,000. 
In  many  parishes  of  Essex  the  commuted 
tithe  was  at  the  rate  of  7s.  and  8s.  per 
acre.  At  the  present  average  prices  of 
corn  the  tithe  payable  is  now  28  per 
cent,  below  the  commutation  rate,  but 
even  with  this  reduction  the  tithe  is  ex- 
ceptionally high  in  those  districts  which 
have  suffered  most  from  depression. 

“ It  was  to  meet  special  eases  where  the 
rent  was  reduced  to  a point  very  low  in 
proportion  to  the  tithe,  that  the  Tithes 
Act  of  1891,  by  section  8,  proposed  a 
remedy.  It  provides  that  where  the  tithe 
rent  charge  exceeds  two-thirdsof  the  value 
of  the  land  the  tithe  payer  may  apply  to 
the  county  court  of  the  district  for  an 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  payable  for 
the  year  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  annual  value  of  the  land  is 
prescribed  as  the  value  ascertained  and 
entered  in  the  assessment  for  the  purpose 
of  Schedule  B to  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
1853.  It  appears  to  have  been  thought 
by  many  persons  that  the  assessment  to 
the  income  tax  for  this  purpose  would  be 
half  the  annual  value  of  the  land  on  which 
that  tax  is  paid.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  true  meaning  of  the  provision.  The 
Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  assess  the 
land  at  its  full  value  and  income  tax  is 
charged  upon  half  the  value  so  assessed, 
while  for  the  purposes  of  the  8th  section 
of  the  Tithe  Act  of  1891  the  full  value  is 
taken. 

“ The  result  is  that  the  relief  given  is 
so  small  as  to  be  worth  little  or  nothing, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  proceedings  under  it,  the  Act 
has  become  almost  a dead  letter.  The 
representative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners has  not  heard  of  a single  case 
in  which  any  relief  had  been  given. 

Tithe,  &e.,  not  a Tax. 

“We  desire  here  to  point  out  that 
tithe  and  land  tax  are  not  taxes  in  the 
ordinary  and  true  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  charges  on  the  land  more  of  the 
nature  of  rent-charges,  or  interests  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  owners  of  the  land, 
which  have  in  effect  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances been  reserved  or  carved  out 

of  the  land  in  past  times,  and  subject  to 
which  land  has  been  bought  and  sold  for 
generations.  They  are  no  more  to  be 
considered  taxes,  ie.,  part  of  the  equal 
contribution  by  individuals  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State,  than  mortgages  or 
other  charges.  The  tithe  has  been  so  far 
treated  as  a separate  property  that  it  has 
been  separately  rated  for  local  taxation. 
We  will  deal  later  with  the  arguments  in 
support  of  our  view  that  the  land  tax  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  tax. 
We  have  not  recommended  relief  on  the 
ground  that  tithe  and  land  tax  are  taxes, 
but  because  circumstances  have  com- 
pletely altered  since  the  tithe  was 
commuted  in  1836,  and  the  land  tax 
apportioned  in  1692,  and  that  both  press 
very  heavily  on  those  districts  which  have 
suffered  most  from  the  depression,  and  in 
some  cases  exhaust  the  value  of  the  land 
after  the  expense  of  cultivation,  a con- 
dition never  contemplated  when  these 
arrangements  were  made.” 

To  judge  by  the  Majority  Report,  one 
would  think  that  the  rates  bad  greatly 
increased  in  country  districts,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  need  to  give  relief.  This 
is,  however,  not  the  case.  We  admit  that 
there  are  unions  where  the  rates  are 
high,  though  the  average  has  fallen  ; but 
the  grievance  is  not  in  the  amount  of  the 
rates  all  round,  but  in  their  great  in- 
equality between  different  unions.  The 
Government  plan  of  giving  relief  of  one- 
half  of  the  rate  in  every  union  will  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  remove  this  inequality, 
and,  therefore,  the  Rating  Act  cannot  be 
defended  on  that  ground.  In  fact,  one 
maj7  safely  say  that  there  is  not  one  single 
argument  in  favour  of  giving  relief  to 
agricultural  distress  that  can  be  used  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  this  measure. 
It  was  not  passed  to  assist  agriculture, 
but  to  assist  the  rural  landowners.  Every 
amendment  that  had  for  its  object  the 
confining  of  the  relief  to  where  it  was 
needed  was  ruthlessly  opposed  and  voted 
down. 

Rural  Rates  have  fallen. 

So  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned,  even 
in  rural  districts,  though  there  has  been 
a decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
land,  the  rates  in  these  have  fallen,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  Table  given  on 
page  120.  One  great  factor  in  the  ques- 
tion is  the  growth  in  value  of  other 
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property  than  land,  especially  of  railways. 
The  higher  assessments  of  railways  have, 
in  a very  large  number  of  unions,  made 
up  for  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  land. 
This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  many 
Rural  Unions,  which  appear  to  have 
gained  more,  proportionately,  in  this 
respect  than  Urban  Unions. 

There  are  two  unions  where  the  assess- 
ment of  railways  is  more  than  half  the 
whole  assessment  of  all  the  property  in 
them.  There  are  II  unions  where  it  is 
between  30  and  50  per  cent.,  56  unions 
where  it  is  between  20  and  30  per  cent. , 
and  56  other  unions  where  it  is  between  15 
and  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  rateable  value. 

The  fact  that  though  the  value  of  land 
may  have  decreased,  the  rates  per  acre  on 
agricultural  land  have  decreased  also,  is 
seen  from  the  following  cases.  These 
are  all  unions  Where  there  is  no  urban 
district,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an  urban 
district  with  a heavy  sanitary  rate,  light- 
ing rate,  pavement  rate,  &c.,  would  en- 


tirely destroy  the  value  of  the  average  for 
the  whole  union,  and  might  give  a very 
false  impression  of  the  actual  rates  upon 
agricultural  land  within  the  union.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  rates 
per  acre  are  the  best  test  of  the  real 
burthen  of  rates. 

The  first  is  Amesbury  Union,  Wilt- 
shire— Acreage,  63,269  ; rateable  value, 
1867-68,  £64,277  ; total  amount  of  rates 
raised,  £6,215  ; rates  in  the  pound  Is. 
11 ‘2d.  ; rateable  value,  1878-79,  £65,554  ; 
amount  raised  in  rates,  £5,378  ; rate  in 
the  pound,  Is.  7'7d.  ; rateable  value, 
1892-3,  £39,678  ; amount  raised  in  rates, 
£4,086  ; rate  in  the  pound,  2s.  0‘7d. 
This  is  an  increase  on  1870,  but  there  is 
a decrease  on  lands.  The  rateable  value 
was  made  upas  follows : — Lands,  £56,048; 
buildings,  £6,400  ; railways,  £1,816 ; 
total,  £64,264.  In  1894  the  rateable 
value  was — Lands,  £28,167  ; buildings, 
£6,776  ; railways,  £4,120 ; other  pro- 
perty, £1,002  ; total,  £40,065. 


In  1870,  land  contributed,  of  £6>215  = £5,420  = Is.  8‘6d.  per  acre. 

28  167 

In  1894,  land  contributed,  Jo065  of  £4>686  = £2>873  = 10'9d.  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  these  20  Unions  so  far  as  the  average 
rates  are  concerned  for  the  two  years  1868  and  1893  : — 


Name  of  Union. 

Acreage. 

Rateable  Value. 

Rateable  Value 
of  Land  only. 

Rate  in  the  £ 

Rate  per  Acre. 

1967-8. 

1892-3. 

1870. 

1894. 

1867-8. 

1892-3. 

1867-8. 

1892-3. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

Amesbury,  Wilts 

68,200 

64,300 

39,700 

56,000 

28,200 

1 11-2 

2 

0-7 

1 

8-6 

0 10-9 

Pewsey,  Wilts 

75,100* 

70,700 

55,400 

. 63,100 

37,600 

2 

7*5 

2 

2-7 

2 

6 3 

1 

1-9 

Ongar,  Essex  ...  * 

47,000 

74,700 

64,100 

60,500 

37,600 

2 

8-7 

3 

0-4 

3 

5-7 

2 

9-5 

Lexden,  Essex 

70,800 

128,300 

99,100 

97,100 

51,400 

2 

7-8 

3 

0-6 

3 

7-6 

2 

4-3 

Dunmow,  Essex 

73,300 

101,500 

73,400 

81,800 

48,200 

4 

1-0 

4 

0-6 

4 

8-2 

2 10  6 

Garstang,  Lancashire. . . 

59,800 

86,600 

121,100 

68,900 

83,100 

1 

6-9 

1 

1-2 

1 

9-8 

1 

6-2 

Hatfield,  Hurts 

23,300 

42,600 

61,000 

22,900 

23,000 

3 

o- 

1 11-5 

2 11-2 

1 

9-8 

Langport,  Somerset 

59,300 

105,300 

103,700 

91,300 

77,300 

2 

41 

2 

0 

3 

7-1 

2 

87 

Whitchurch,  Hants 

31,300 

40,400 

43,700 

33,500 

20,800 

2 

8 

1 

6-3 

2 

97 

1 

0.5 

Wincanton,  Somerset  . . 

68,200 

142,000 

148,700 

118,200 

102,400 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5-2 

Southwell,  Notts 

Glendale,  Northumber- 

117,600 

201,800 

177,700 

170,400 

120,200 

1 

6-4 

1 

7-9 

2 

2-5 

1 

8-4 

land  

Shipston-on-Stour,  War- 

147,000 

131,400 

115,800 

126,300 

107,600 

1 

5-4 

1 

0-4 

1 

2 6 

0 

91 

wick  

78,200 

129,600 

116,700 

106,400 

121,500 

77.400 

2 

7-5 

2 

•03 

3 

6-6 

o 

0-4 

Bourne,  Lincolnshire  . 

92,000 

152,700 

137,300 

86,000 

2 

3 5 

3 

o-o 

3 

0-2 

2 

6-5 

Freebridge,  Norfolk 

73,800 

85,500 

76,300 

72,500 

54,000 

2 

4-3 

1 10-3 

2 

3-3 

1 

5*3 

East  Ashford,  Kent .... 

54,500 

76,700 

90,300 

57,300 

41,100 

2 

10-3 

2 11-6 

2 11-8 

2 

5-3 

Hungerford,  Berks  .... 

96,100 

107,300 

85,700 

90,800 

52,400 

3 

0-8 

2 

o-i 

3 

0 

1 

1-6 

Pottesbury,  Hants 

23,700 

62,000 

66,000 

32,800 

23,100 

37,800 

2 

7-8 

2 

7-3 

3 

8-8 

2 

5-8 

Northleach,  Gloster. . . . 
West  Ward,  Westmore- 

69,900 

79,700 

47,600 

67,400 

2 

3 2 

2 

4’6 

2 

2 

1 

3-7 

land  

119,600 

74,100 

79,700 

53,300 

55,300 

1 

3-7 

1 

3-0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Total 

1,444,200 

1,953,700 

1,803,200 

1,595,200 

1,164,700 

2 

4-2 

2 

1-9 

2 

6-7 

1 

9 

* Four  parishes  were  added  to  Fewsey  Union  in  1879. 

Note.— In  the  Columns  of  Rateable  Values  figures  under  100  have  been  omitted. 


I 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  of  com- 
parison of  the  rateable  value  of  land  and 
the  rates  actually  levied  do  not  exactly 
tally,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  substantial  difference 
between  the  rateable  value  of  land  in 
1868  and  1870. 

If  the  rates  levied  in  the  Unions  of 
Glendaleand  Shipston-on-Stourfor  1878-9 
be  estimated  at  midway  between  the 
amounts  levied  for  1868-9  and  1893,  viz., 
for  Southwell,  £15,000,  and  Glendale, 
£7,700,  the  total  rates  levied  in  the  20 
unions  for  the  three  periods  would  be 
1868-9,  £229,961  ; 1878-9,  £217,237  ; 

1893,  £194,537  ; showing  a progressive 
reduction. 

The  general  result  in  the  20  unions  is 
that  the  amount  actually  levied  by  rates 
has  been  reduced  by  15 '4  per  cent.,  and 
that  although  the  rateable  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  them  has  been  reduced 
from  £1,595,200  to  £1,164,700,  or  27  per 
cent. , the  average  of  all  rates  has  been 
reduced  from  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  2d.  iu  the  £, 
and  the  rate  per  acre  from  2s.  7d.  to 
Is.  9d.,  or  32  per  cent. 

The  averages  are  slightly  disturbed  by 
the  existence  of  School  Boards  in  a few  of 
the  parishes  of  ;he  unions  included  in  this 
list.  The  rates  for  these  Boards  are  in- 
cluded in  the  aggregate.  If  these  were 
excluded  it  would  appear  that  the  average 
rates  for  all  other  purposes  in  these  29 
unions  were  in  1892-3,  2s.  0'5d.  in  the  £ 
and  Is.  7'8d.  per  acre  as  compared  with 
2s.  4d.  in  the  £,  and  2s.  7d.  per  acre  in 
1867-8. 

The  table  also  shows  that  if  the  assess- 
ment of  land  had  been  maintained  at  the 
same  point  as  in  1870,  the  rate  in  the  £ 
in  1892-3  would  have  been  reduced  to 
Is.  9d.  as  compared  with  2s.  4d.  in  1867-8, 
a reduction  of  7d.,  or  25  per  cent. 

Further,  we  would  ask,  Who  benefits  by 
these  rates  ? A very  interesting  series  of 
“ Dialogues  on  Taxation”  appeared  in  the 
“ Financial  Reformer”  during  the  years 
1863-6,  by  W.  Pollard  Urquhart,  M.P., 
and  which  were  subsequently  reprinted  in 
book  form.  Referring  to  Local  Taxation, 
he  says  : — “ We  must  not  apply  the  term 
‘ burden  ’ to  every  compulsory  payment, 
however  much  we  may  dislike  it.  We 
must  restrict  it  to  those  for  which  we  get 
no  equivalent  return.  To  every  local  tax, 


therefore,  I would  apply  Bentham’s  test : 

‘ Take  away  the  tax  and  take  away  the 
return,  and  shall  we  be  richer  or  poorer?’  ” 
He  then  goes  on  to  consider  in  detail  the 
different  rates.  Take  the  Road  Rate,  for 
instance,  and  take  away  the  roads,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  ? The  value  of 
the  land  would  fall  a far  greater  amount 
per  acre  than  the  rate  amounts  to.  He 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  two  great 
Protectionist  landowners,  “who  both 
attended  a meeting  to  petition  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  into  consideration  the 
grievous  burdens  on  land,  amongst  which 
that  of  making  and  maintaining  roads  was 
specially  mentioned  ; and,  I need  hardly 
say,  they  parted  in  the  mutual  good- 
humour  which  men  generally  feel  towards 
each  other  when  they  cordially  agree. 
Not  long  afterwards  they  met  at  a Local 
Board  to  take  into  consideration  the 
merits  of  a new  line  of  road  which  was  to 
be  made  through  their  end  of  the  county, 
and,  as  each  wished  this  new  road  to 
pass  through  his  own  estate,  there  arose 
between  them  a contention  so  sharp  that 
many  of  their  friends  thought  they  would 
have  to  send  for  pistols  and  coffee.” 
“ How  was  it  ?”  he  asks,  “ that  these  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  cordially  agreed 
in  considering  the  making  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  a ‘ burden,’  were  each  so 
anxious  to  get  one  of  these  ‘ burdens  ’ on 
his  property  ? ” 

There  is  not  a single  one  of  the  local 
taxes  to  which  this  test  cannot  be  applied. 
Take  the  Poor  Rates,  which  at  first  sight 
may  seem  to  be  a burden  on  land.  To 
quote  Mr.  Urquhart  again,  “Viewed  even 
as  a substitute  for  an  additional  force  of 
police  it  is  an  economy.  A starving  people 
will  never  be  strict  respecters  of  the 
rights  of  property.  Mr.  Babbage  very 
justly  remarks  that  there  is  a certain 
stage  of  destitution  at  which  it  becomes 
cheaper  to  feed  the  people  than  to  protect 
property  against  them.  ” There  are  special 
reasons  why  the  Poor  Rate  ought  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  landowner  alone,  but  here 
we  are  content  merely  to  apply  Bentham’s 
test  and  maintain  that  Poor  Rates  cannot 
be  justly  termed  a burden  on  the  land. 
The  same  arguments  will  apply  to  every 
other  local  rate.  Why,  therefore,  we  ask, 
should  half  these  rates,  the  effect  of  the 
expenditure  of  which  goes  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  of  the  landowner,  be 
paid  out  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  ? 
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We  have  asserted  that  this  Rating  Act 
is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  land- 
owners.  When  a proposal  to  tax  land 
values  was  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  Feb.  27th,  1891,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, said  : — 

“ The  occupier  paid  a certain  sum  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  in  that  sum  were  included  rates  as 
well  as  rent.  The  effect  on  the  owner  was  that 
if  rates  were  high  he  got  less  rent,  and  if  they 
were  low  he  got  more  rent.” 

This  Act  is  to  make  rates  low,  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  to 
make  rents  high.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
got  up  and  twitted  him  with  the  admis- 
sion that  these  grants-in-aid,  which  the 
Conservative  party  had  such  a fondness 
for,  were  in  reality  grants  in  aid  of  the 
landowners.  What  was  his  reply  ? That 
he  was  only  alluding  to  the  rural  districts. 
But  this  Act  only  refers  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, therefore,  again  we  say,  according 
to  Mr.  Chaplin  himself,  this  Rating  Act 
is  to  make  rents  high. 

In  introducing  the  measure,  Mr.  Chap- 
lin allowed  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
but  said  it  would  be  “ ultimately,”  and 
thereby  inferred  that  “ultimately” 
meant  a long  time,  and,  since  the  bill 
was  only  for  five  years  all  the  benefit 
would  go  to  the  tenants  and  not  to  the 
landowners.  Here  again  we  challenge 
him.  The  farmer  now  cannot  make  ends 
meet  in  several  cases.  He  cannot  lower 
his  wages  bill,  it  is  as  low  as  can  be.  To 
lower  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  would  mean  that  he  could  not 
live  without  parish  relief,  the  wages  are 
so  low  already.  Relief  to  the  farmer 
must,  therefore,  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduction  of  the  > ent,  of  the  tithe,  or  the 
rates.  The  tithe  the  landowners  dare 
not  touch,  or  they  would  offend  the  par- 
sons, who  have  given  them  such  valuable 
political  aid.  There  remains,  therefore, 
rates  or  rent ; one  or  other  of  these  must 
be  reduced.  To  save  reducing  the  rents, 
therefore,  Parliament  is  asked  to  make 
the  nation  at  large  pay  one  half  of  the 
rates.  It  may  not  exactly  raise 
rents,  but  it  prevents  them  falling. 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  farms  in  Eng- 
land are  held  on  a yearly  tenancy  ; in  this 
case  the  revision  of  rents  can  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

But  almost  everywhere  the  landlords 
have  been  forced  to  allow  abatements  of 


the  rent  since  the  nominal  rent  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  farmer.  In  these  cases  also 
the  tenant  can  be  deprived  of  the  “ bene-  ' 
fits  ” at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the 
landowner  can  simply  refuse  to  allow  the 
farmer  as  great  an  abatement,  since  he 
is  getting  a reduction  of  half  his  rates. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  if 
the  landlords  had  made  a reduction  of 
rent  in  place  of  making  an  abatement 
only,  the  farmer  would  have  had  relief 
in  his  assessment  for  rates.  But  an  abate- 
ment alone  does  not  carry,  with  it  any 
reduction  of  assessment,  since  the  rates 
are  calculated  on  the  nominal  rental. 

This  Act  was  carried  by  the  use  of  the 
closure.  The  Conservatives  did  not 
attempt  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents ; nor  need  we  wonder  at 
that,  for  when  at  first  they  did  attempt 
to  justify  the  measure,  their  arguments 
did  their  own  side  harm.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  argument  adopted  by  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney,  M.P.  He  said,  referring 
to  this  proposal,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  shadowed  it  forth  in  his 
Budget  speech  : — “ His  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Samuel  Hoare,  M.  P. ) had  referred  to  the 
case  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  shown  how 
clearly,  in  such  cases  as  that,  his  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s)  proposal 
would  work  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes.”  Now,  what  was 
Mr.  Hoare’s  reference  ? He  said  ‘ ‘ he  was 
a Governor  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  hospital  had  landed 
property  worth  £50,000  a year,  and  all 
this  money  was  spent  in  carrying  out  a 
great  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  income  of  the  hospital  to-day  was 
£20,000  a year ; and  thus  the  poor  suf- 
fered from  the  distressed  position  of  the 
landed  interest.”  Now,  according  to  •, 
Messrs.  Hoare  and  Kenyon-Slaney — and 
we  have  heard  this  argument  urged  by 
other  M.P.’s  also — the  passing  of  this 
Act  is  to  help  Guy’s  Hospital.  But  how  ? 

It  can  only  be  by  increasing  its  income 
from  land  from  £20,000  a year  to  a 
greater  sum.  But  Guy’s  Hospital  in  this 
case  is  a landlord,  and  if  the  rent-roll  of 
Guy’s  Hospital  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  then  so  will  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  and  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Tory  members  of 
Parliament. 
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Rate  in  the  Pound  of  the  Rural  Rates  for  1803,  1813-15, 
1826-27,  1868,  and  1890-91. 


County. 

Poor  and  County 
Rates,  with  a part 
of  the  Church  and 
Highway  Rates. 

Poor  and  County, 
Church,  and 
Highway  Rates. 

Poor  and 
County  and 
Highway 
Rates,  with 
Rural, 
Sanitary,  1 

Fall  in  1890-91,  as 
compared  with 

and  Rural  1 
School  Board 
Rates.  1 

1868. 

1803.  < 

Average 

Average 

England. 

1803 

1813-15 

1826-27 

1868* 

1890-91. 

s. 

d. 

s d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Sussex 

8 

7% 

6 IH/4 

6 

91/4 

3 7-44 

2 3-74 

1 

3-70 

6 3-76 

Monmouth 

7 11% 

2 6% 

2 11 

3 1-79 

2 8-00 

0 

5-79 

5 3-25 

York,  West  Riding  . . 

6 

2% 

3 7% 

4 

3% 

2 5-79 

2 3-81 

0 

1-98 

3 10-94 

Essex 

5 11% 

4 2% 

4 

6% 

3 3-80 

3 0-90 

0 

2-90 

2 10-60 

Hereford 

5 

8% 

3 1% 

2 

H% 

2 4-92 

2 0-38 

0 

4-54 

3 812 

Surrey  . . — 

5 

8 

3 6V4 

4 

6 

3 1-94 

2 9-45 

0 

4-49 

2 10-55 

Lancaster 

5 

4% 

2 10% 

4 

3% 

2 5-41 

2 0-26 

0 

5-15 

3 3-99 

Leicester 

5 

2%, 

3 4% 

3 

9% 

2 5-79 

2 3-47 

0 

2-32 

2 11-28 

Westmoreland . . 

5 

2% 

1 11 

2 

43/4 

1 6-24 

1 0-85 

0 

5-39 

4 1-65 

Kent  

4 

2% 

4 11% 

5 

8% 

2 10-79 

2 9-83 

0 

0-96 

2 4-42 

Norfolk  . 

5 

2 

3 11 

4 11% 

2 8-47 

2 4T0 

0 

4-37 

2 9-90 

Cambridge 

5 

0% 

2 11% 

3 10% 

2 9-91 

2 5-64 

0 

4-27 

2 6-86 

Worcester 

5 

0% 

2 U% 

3 

0 

2 2-97 

2 2-22 

0 

0-75 

2 10-28 

Berks 

4 11 

4 9 

4 

1 

3 0-29 

1 9-20 

1 

3-09 

3 1-80 

Southampton  . . 

4 11 

4 0% 

4 

7% 

2 11-94 

2 1-08 

0 10-86 

2 9-92 

Suffolk  . . 

4 

L0% 

4 4% 

5 

1 

2 9-79 

2 1-84 

0 

7-95 

2 8-66 

Buckingham  . . 

4 

8% 

4 7 

5 

5 

3 1-89 

2 0-90 

1 

0-99 

2 7-60 

Devon  

4 

8% 

3 0 

3 

2% 

2 7.62 

2 1-93 

0 

5-69 

2 6-57 

Oxford 

4 

8 

4 4% 

4 

2% 

2 11-54 

2 4-48 

0 

7-06 

2 3-52 

Warwick 

4 

8 

3 4% 

3 

4% 

2 2-32 

, 2 2*44 

(Rise  0-12) 

2 5-56 

Wilts  

4 

7% 

3 10% 

3 

9% 

3 1-69 

2 3-90 

0 

9-79 

2 3-60 

Northampton 

4 

7 

3 ey4 

4 

ay4 

2 10-36 

1 11-89 

0 10-47 

2 7-11 

Cornwall 

4 

6% 

2 7% 

3 

2% 

2 11-57 

2 6-45 

0 

5T2 

1 11-80 

Hertford 

4 

2% 

3 8% 

4 

7% 

3 0-92 

2 7-43 

0 

5-49 

1 7-32 

Dorset 

4 

2% 

3 3 

3 

2% 

2 11-99 

2 0-40 

0 11-59 

2 2T0 

Stafford 

4 

2% 

2 10 

3 

6 

2 0-57 

1 11-94 

0 

0-63 

2 2-31 

Somerset 

4 

2 

2 5% 

2 

6% 

2 5-74 

1 11-60 

0 

6T4 

2 2-40 

Derby 

4 

1% 

2 8% 

2 

9% 

2 1-64 

2 1-93 

(Rise  0-29) 

1 11-57 

Huntingdon 

4 

0V4 

2 10 

3 

5% 

2 5-44 

1 10-10 

0 

7-34 

2 2"15 

Salop  . . . . 

3 11% 

2 6% 

2 

4% 

1 8-99 

1 4-45 

0 

4-54 

2 7-30 

Nottingham 

3 10 

3 3% 

3 

7% 

2 1-91 

1 10-43 

0 

3-51 

1 11-57 

Bedford 

3 

0% 

4 4% 

6 

2 

3 1-25 

2 5-66 

0 

7-59 

1 4-09 

Lincoln 

3 

7 

2 2% 

3 

0 

2 5-59 

2 3-76 

0 

1-83 

1 3-24 

Chester 

3 

5% 

2 9% 

3 

41/4 

2 6-43 

2 OTO 

0 

6-33 

1 5-40 

Middlesex 

3 

5% 

2 4 % 

3 

0 

2 2-54 

2 7-55 

.Rise  5-01) 

0 9-70 

Gloucester 

3 

5 

2 10% 

3 

4 

2 9-74 

2 4-10 

v 0 

5-64 

1 0-90 

Rutland 

3 

5 

2 10 

2 

11 

2 0-94 

1 9-55 

0 

3-39 

1 7-45 

Cumberland 

2 

8 

1 IOV4 

2 

1% 

1 10T7 

1 8T9 

/ o 

1-98 

0 11-81 

York,  East  Riding  . . 

2 

7% 

2 2% 

2 

6% 

1 11-69 

2 0-40 

V Rise  0-71) 

0 7-35 

„ North  „ 

2 

6% 

2 0 

2 

3 

1 11-74 

1 9-51 

0 

2-23 

0 9-24 

Durham 

2 

41/4 

2 8i/4 

3 

0 

2 0-29 

1 11-75 

0 

0-54 

0 4-50 

Northumberland 

1 

8% 

1 7 

1 

7% 

2 1-69 

1 7T6 

0 

6-53 

0 1-59 

Wales. 

Carmarthen 

12 

9 

3 

31/4 

2 8-64 

2 6-48 

0 

2T6 

10  2-52 

Pembroke 

11 

8% 

3 

2y4 

2 11-59 

2 6T5 

0 

5-44 

9 2-35 

Cardigan 

9 

1 

3 

5 

3 11-69 

3 5T0 

0 

6-59 

5 7-90 

Glamorgan 

7 

3 

2 U% 

2 10-89 

2 7T6 

0 

3-73 

4 7-84 

Merioneth 

6 

4 

3 

7% 

3 2-44 

2 10-15 

0 

4-29 

3 5-85 

Brecon  

6 

1% 

3 

5% 

3 0-72 

2 5 30 

0 

7-42 

3 8-45 

Montgomery  . . 

5 11% 

4 

1% 

2 11-99 

1 10-80 

1 

1T9 

4 0-70 

Radnor  . 

5 

8V4 

3 

1% 

2 11-72 

2 5T5 

0 

6-57 

3 3-10 

Denbigh 

5 

7% 

3 10% 

3 4-09 

2 4-80 

0 

11-29 

3 2-95 

Anglesey 

5 

6V4 

4 

4% 

5 2-24 

3 2T3 

2 

o-u 

2 4-12 

Flint  

5 

4% 

3 

7 

3 10-67 

2 6T5 

1 

4-52 

2 10-60 

Carnarvon 

4 

0% 

4 

4% 

3 10-59 

2 11-35 

0 

11-24 

1 1-40 

Average  . . 

4 

5% 

3 1% 

3 

8 

1 *2  7-00 

l *2  2% 

1 o 

4% 

1 2 2% 

* The  Poor,  Police,  and  County  Rates  levied  in  the  Metropolis  have  been  omitted  in 
calculating  these  rates  in  the  £. 
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VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND,  &c.,  1896. 


UNION-COUNTIES 


Agricultural  Land. 


Estimated 

Rental. 


Rateable 

Value. 


Buildings  and  other 
Hereditaments  not  being 
Agricultural  Land. 


[Gross 

Estimated 

Rental 


Rateable 

Value. 


Gross  Esti- 
mated Rental 
according  to 
Valuation 
Lists  (Total 
of  Cols.  2 & 4) 


ENGLAND 

Bedford 
Berks 

Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberlanc 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
N or  thumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 
Salop 
Somerset 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 


Warwick 
Westmorland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York  (East  Riding) 

York  (North  Riding) 

York  (West  Riding). 

To.  for  England,  exclu.  London 
London 

To.  for  England,  inclu.  London 
WALES. 

Anglesey 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 

Total  for  Wales 
Total  for  England  & Wales, 
Excluding  London  .... 
Including  do 


£ 

249,992 

327,641 

352,245 

522,019 

814,840 

604,873 

565,856 

516.588 
1,177,168 

433.116 
448,949 
493,025 
609,174 
436,701 
282,680 
166,905 
702,571 

1,227,082 

662,203 

1,511,231 

261,224 

236,863 

755,390 

602,093 

650,322 

537,136 

399,454 

112.589 
883,270 

1,259,670 

462,139 

824,845 

468,401 

233,307 

504,676 

606.116 
250,789 
495,579 
441,561 
609,112 
813,821 

1,321,473 


£ 

231,487 

300,607 

325,195 

470.381 

736.119 
568,210 
510,246 
460,980 

1,058,231 

393,737 

408,665 

452.749 

555.509 
400,395 

259.120 
150,947 
648,423 

1,147,066 

601.750 
1,362,815 

242,937 

211.510 
696,658 
529,060 
613,040 
494,212 
365,521 
104,194 
813,564 

1,173,901 

428,004 

750.553 
429,597 
224,057 
454,820 

548.554 
234,673 
453,545 
408,813 
557,538 
739,532 

1,200,579 


£ 

846,074 
1,637,708 
752,191 
916,595 
3,921,291 
897,557 
1,283,358 
2,066,110 
2,699,965 
808,888 
4,823,141 
4,155,399 
2,867,114 
534,719 
1,244,030 
227,129 
4,899,658 
22,907,186 
1,847,706 
1,965,196 
4,246,425 
1,321,656 
1,791,917 
1,393,295 
2,796,928 
2,473,923 
920,234 
113,209 
1,196,921 
2,307,100 
3,702,276 
4,816,284 
1,342,328 
4,552,792 
3,999,502 
4,192,677 
404,522 
1,129, *306 
2,040,191 
1,954,451 
1,825,819 
12,340,316 


£ 

683,477 

1,294,424 

635,314 

720,508 

3,316,409 

735,428 

1,079,235 

1,707,106 

2,111,454 

649,443 

4,039,160 

3,294,547 

2,377,396 

461,198 

1,006,694 

189,667 

3.895.952 
19,009,640 

1,457,626 

1,527,477 

3,422,605 

1,097,391 

1,438,281 

1,151,894 

2,350,249 

2,020,908 

739,348 

96,209 

991,557 

1,924,864 

2,959.710 

3,871,513 

1,107,304 

3.762.952 
3,160,883 
3,438,848 

312,369 

913,355 

1,693,333 

1,542,862 

1,525,134 

9,894,403 


£ 

1,096,066 

1,965,349 

1,104,436 

1,438,614 

4,736,131 

1,502,430 

1,849,214 

2,582,698 

3,877,133 

1,242,004 

5,272,090 

4,648,424 

3,476,288 

971,420 

1,526,710 

394,034 

5,602,229 

24,134,268 

2,509,909 

3,476,427 

4,507,649 

1,558,519 

2,547,307 

1,995,388 

3,447,250 

3,011,059 

1,319,688 

225,798 

2,080,191 

3,566,770 

4,164,415 

5,641,129 

1,810,729 

4,792,099 

4,504,178 

4,798,793 

655,311 

1,624,885 

2,481,752 

2,563,563 

2,639,640 

13,661,789 


£ 

914,964 

1,595,031 

960,509 

1,190,889 

4,052,528 

1,303,638 

1,589,481 

2,168,086 

3,169,685 

1,043,180 

4,447,825 

3,747,296 

2,932,905 

861,593 

1,265,814 

340,614 

4.544.375 
20,156,706 

2.059.376 
2,890,292 
3,665,542 

1.308.901 
2,134,939 
1,680,954 
2,963,! 

2.515.120 
1,104,1 

200,403 

1.805.121 
3,098,765 
3,387,714 
4,622,066 

1.536.901 
3,987.009 
3,615,703 
3,987,402 

547,042 

1,366,900 

2,102,146 

2,100,400 

2,264,666 

11,094,982 


24,840,689 

32,795 


22,717,494 
30,785 


122,163,087 

43,057,366 


99,608,127 

35,359,212 


147,003,776 

43,090,161 


122,325,621 

35,389,997 


24,873,484 


22,748,279 


165,220,453 


134,967,339 


190,093,937 


157,715,618 


65,899 

169,452 

205,340 

257,817 

148,090 

205.910 
53,888 

224,965 

117,973 

263,863 

222.911 
72,191 


63,501 

154,203 

176,563 

233,008 

134,975 

188,653 

48,371 

210,918 

105,193 

235,867 

199,785 

65,759 


85,183 

171,481 

170,123 

390,192 

534,806 

489,758 

176,468 

4,397,703 

220,435 

225,324 

212,290 

52,907 


68,366 

145,922 

138,279 

318,053 

430,876 

401,968 

148,772 

3,637,257 

185,470 

192,179 

168,782 

43,943 


151,082 

340,933 

375,463 

648,009 

682,896 

695,668 

230,356 

4,622,668 

338,408 

489,187 

435,201 

125,098 


131,867 

300,125 

314,842 

551,061 

565,851 

590,621 

197,143 

3,848,175 

290,663 

428,046 

368,567 

109,702 


2,008,299 


1,816,796 


7,126,670 


5,879,867  I 9,134,969  7,696,663 


26,848,988 

26,881,783 


24,534,290  129,289,757 
24,565,075  (172,347,123 


105,487,994  156,138,745 
140,847,206  199,228,906 


130,022,284 

165,412,281 
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We  have  shewn  in  the  previous  article 
(on  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act)  how 
the  Government  has  increased  the  bur- 
dens on  the  poor  in  order  to  put  a million 
and  three  quarters  a year  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners  ; and  most  of 
the  Conservative  members  are  interested 
in  land.  In  referring  to  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Shawr  Lefevre,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  Tithe  was  a very  heavy  burden  on 
land,  and  that  where  the  Tithe  was 
heaviest,  as  a rule  the  agricultural 
distress  was  greatest.  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  lightening  this  burden,  all  the 
Government  has  done  in  regard  to  the 
Tithe  Rent  Charge  is  give  an  abatement 
of  half  the  rates  payable  by  the  clerical 
receiver.  It  was  the  payer  of  the  Tithe 
that  needed  help  ; the  Government  assist 
the  receiver. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Act,  an  Interim  Report  (in  this 
case,  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission, 
in  the  former  of  the  Agricultural  Depres- 
sion Commission),  was  issued,  specially 
dealing  with  a small  section  ; and,  as  the 
result,  the  clerical  Tithe  Rent  owners 
are  to  have  half  their  rates  remitted. 
The  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  particular 
classes  is  like  protection  for  certain 
classes — to  benefit  the  few  you  injure  the 
many  ; and  we  find  from  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  that  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act  has  increased  the  burden  of  rates 
upon  the  clergy,  and  consequently  they 
are  now  crying  out  for  relief.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their 
minds  that  if  relief  is  given  them  a still 
increased  burden  will  be  placed  upon  the 
people  generally.  The  best  way  would, 
of  course,  be  to  repeal  the  Rating  Act, 
and  thus  prevent  the  evil  spreading. 

A clergyman  devotes  his  time  to 
attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of,  and 
ought  to  receive  his  sustenance  from,  his 
congregation . Tnere  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  Church  of  England  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenues  from  the  offerings  of  its 
adherents.  Every  Nonconformist  body 
does  it ; why  should  not  they  ? It  may 
be  true  that  in  country  parishes  there 
might  be  a difficulty  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient ; we  do  not  think  there  oujht  to 
be,  but,  if  so,  the  wealthier  members  in 
the  towns  should  assist  the  poorer  in  the 


country.  Again,  a Church  of  England 
clergyman  must  have  proper  means  of 
sustenance,  yet  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  they  go  into  the  work 
because  they  feel  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  cause  they  advocate.  It 
therefore  comes  as  a kind  of  shock  to 
find  passages  like  the  following  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  : — 

“He  has  property  in  Tithe  Rent 
Charge  only  so  long  as  he  occupies  the 
position  of  parson  (for  which  he  has 
qualified  by  a considerable  expenditure 
of  capital),  performs  the  services  inci- 
dental thereto,  resides  in  the  parish  and 
is  of  good  behaviour.  He  receives  the 
Tithe  Rent  Charge  in  consideration  of 
his  performing  the  necessary  services. 
It  is  the  income  he  is  paid  so  long  as  he 
performs  them. 

“ Sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
Rent  Charge  are  under  a legal  obligation 
to  render  services  and  to  perform  duties 
in  return  therefor.  ” 

This  represents  the  clergyman  as 
simply  a trader.  Of  course  he  has  to 
perform  services  in  return  for  the  income 
he  receives.  So  have  others.  We  are 
not  all  landowners.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  class  with  whom  the  clergy  are 
comparing  their  position  is  that  of  the 
landowner,  who  receives  something  for 
nothing.  If  they  object  to  their  posi- 
tion, they  can  leave  it.  No  one  asked 
them  to  enter  the  Church.  They  deli- 
berately chose  the  profession  knowing 
what  the  salary  was  likely  to  be.  If  the 
fall  in  prices  of  food  stuffs  has  reduced 
their  incomes,  are  they  in  a worse  posi- 
tion than  their  agricultural  parishioners  ? 
Upon  whom  will  the  burden  fall  of  their 
relief  of  rates  ? Upon  the  general  com- 
munity, the  vast  mass  of  whom  are  in  a 
far  worse  position  and  have  far  smaller 
incomes  than  the  country  clergy. 

In  1836  the  Tithes  were  commuted  from 
payment  in  kind  into  a Rent  Charge. 
Before  that  time  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  titheowner  compounded  with  the 
tithepayer,  and  received  a composition 
on  condition  that  the  tithepayer  paid  the 
rates.  When  the  Commutation  Act  was 
passed  the  owner  had  to  pay  the  rates, 
but  this  was  taken  into  account  when  the 
J amount  of  the  commutation  was  fixed: 
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and  a sum  added  on  to  the  amount  out 
of  which  the  owner  could  pay  the  rates. 
Thus  the  titherent-owners  got  an  amount 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent 
for  the  tithe  if  paid  in  kind;  and  in 
addition  an  extra  amount  to  cover  the 
rates  he  would  be  called  on  to  pay.  The 


following  table  taken  from  the  Daily 
News  gives  the  figures  for  each  county 
in  England.  We  would  here  pay  our 
tribute  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Daily  News  analysed  and  pulverised 
the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
Bill. 


County. 

Titheowners’  income 
free  from  rates, 
before  1836. 

Titheowners’  income 
after  1836,  when 
they  became 
responsible  for 
rates. 

Amount  of  grant- 
in-aid  to  cover 
rates. 

Rate  for 
which 
tithe- 
owner 
gets 
relief. 

in  the  £ 

Bedford  

£7,076 

10 

1 

£9,299 

2 

5 

£2,299 

12 

4 

6 

3 

Berks  

35,429 

7 

4 

43,055 

16 

4 

7,826 

9 

0 

4 

5 

Bucks 

14,405 

18 

10 

18,403 

2 

0 

3,997 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Cambridge  

33,911 

16 

6 

40,664 

17 

10 

7,753 

1 

4 

3 

11 

Cheshire  

7,850 

17 

3 

9,061 

10 

8 

1,210 

13 

5 

3 

1 

Cornwall 

17,400 

5 

0 

20,672 

10 

3 

3,272 

5 

3 

3 

9 

Cumberland  

1,936 

15 

5 

2,062 

1 

7 

125 

6 

2 

1 

34 

Derby  

6,812 

8 

t 

8,144 

1 

1 

1,331 

12 

6 

3 

10/ 

Devon 

25,007 

5 

11 

28,956 

9 

9 

3,859 

3 

10 

3 

Of 

Dorset 

22,199 

14 

10 

26,198 

9 

0 

3,998 

14 

2 

3 

7i 

Durham  

12,656 

19 

8 

13,791 

0 

1 

1,134 

0 

5 

1 

93 

Essex  

116,995 

14 

4 

146,528 

11 

4 

29,752 

17 

0 

5 

0 

Gloucestershire 

29,070 

6 

3 

34.532 

13 

2 

5,462 

6 

11 

3 

9 

Hampshire 

66,757 

8 

11 

82,390 

7 

4 

15,632 

18 

5 

4 

8i 

Hereford 

29,240 

8 

0 

33,836 

1 

7 

4,595 

13 

7 

3 

If 

Herts  

31,968 

4 

9 

38,180 

8 

10 

6,212 

4 

3 

3 

lOf 

Huntingdon  

5,773 

19 

9 

6,665 

2 

6 

831 

2 

9 

2 

lOf 

Kent  

32,687 

6 

11 

41,356 

14 

9 

8,669 

7 

10 

5 

H 

Lancashire 

17,546 

13 

5 

20,285 

3 

7 

2,738 

10 

2 

3 

n 

Leicester  . 

6,198 

8 

2 

7,230 

16 

3 

1,132 

8 

5 

3 

s 

Lincoln  

44,144 

12 

6 

53,275 

7 

0 

9,130 

14 

6 

4 

14 

Middlesex 

3,557 

9 

10 

3,984 

14 

0 

427 

4 

2 

2 

5 

Monmouth 

6,334 

9 

1 

7,324 

15 

7 

990 

6 

6 

3 

H 

Norfolk  

137,612 

19 

3 

166,857 

9 

3 

29,244 

10 

0 

4 

3 

Northampton 

6,373 

15 

4 

7,617 

9 

8 

1,2S3 

14 

4 

3 

10f 

Northumberland  

30,624 

15 

3 

32,476 

6 

1 

1,842 

10 

10 

1 

IS 

Nottingham  

7,172 

12 

8 

8,474 

13 

11 

1,302 

13 

0 

4 

2* 

Oxford 

20,927 

17 

11 

25,605 

13 

6 

4,677 

15 

7 

4 

54 

Rutland  

2,726 

2 

6 

3,222 

11 

0 

396 

8 

7 

3 

74 

Shropshire 

19,183 

16 

10 

21,382 

4 

3 

2,199 

7 

5 

2 

34 

Somerset 

23,389 

5 

4 

26,181 

8 

3 

2,812 

2 

11 

2 

4| 

Stafford  

9,382 

13 

8 

10,748 

5 

9 

1,365 

12 

1 

2 

11 

Suffolk 

101,972 

19 

5 

130,943 

5 

8 

28,974 

6 

3 

5 

8 

Surrey 

19,416 

12 

11 

25,419 

7 

7 

6,022 

14 

8 

6 

2i 

Sussex 

63,829 

18 

8 

84,283 

6 

11 

20,453 

8 

3 

6 

4f 

Warwick 

14,463 

11 

10 

16,999 

12 

8 

2,563 

0 

10 

3 

6 

Westmorland 

1,501 

16 

4 

1,605 

3 

6 

103 

7 

2 

1 

44 

Wilts  

52,181 

1 

5 

62,726 

3 

11 

10,544 

18 

11 

4 

04 

Worcester  

20,156 

3 

6 

22,978 

19 

2 

2,822 

15 

8 

2 

94 

Yorkshire  1 

51,773 

16 

4 

58,490 

11 

7 

6,716 

15 

3 

2 

7 

Here  we  find  no  less  than  £244,570 
given  to  the  titheowners  in  1836  in  order 
that  they  may  pay  the  rates,  and  as  since 
that  time  rates  in  the  country  districts 


have  decreased  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  is  concerned  the  titheowners 
have  been  making  a positive  profit  upon 
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the  arrangement.  No  one  denies  that 
the  clergy  are  suffering  from  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
consequently  in  the  value  of  titherent- 
charge.  But  there  has  been  a fall  in 
prices  all  round,  and  in  so  far  as  their 
expenditure  is  concerned  the  clergymen 
have  benefited  like  everyone  else  in  this 
cheapness.  The  Church  of  England 
is  a very  wealthy  church,  and  if  its 
income  were  better  distributed  every 
minister  of  it  would  have  a sufficient 
income.  And  this  reduction  of  income 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rating.  It 

was  proved  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debates  that  the  titheowner  was  only 
entitled  to  the  net  tithe  after  rates  were  j 
deducted.  The  reason  is  obvious ; the 
parish  now  takes  upon  itself  the  burden 
of  looking  after  the  poor,  but  when  tithes 
were  instituted  one-third  was  intended 
to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
one-third  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  and  one-third  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  parson.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
relief  of  the  poor  fell  upon  the  religious 
communities. 

Table  showing  the  Net  Receipt  of  Death  Duties  in  Thirteen 
Years  ended  31st  March,  1900. 

V-Q„a  Allocation  to  the 

ended  Exchequer  or 

\r.  v si  Local  Taxation 

Mar‘ 31  Account. 

1888 Exchequer 

Net  Receipt  of  Duty  in 

England 

£ 

7,097,011 

Scotland 

£ 

776,134 

Ireland 

£ 

411,059 

United 

Kingdom 

£ 

8,284,204 

1889. 

..Total 

6,945,447 

686,727 

376,966 

8,009,140 

1890. 

. . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account. . 

6,088,616 

1,811,521 

602,803 

249,084 

193,119 

203,796 

6,884,538 

2,264,401 

Total 

7,900,137 

851,887 

396,915 

9,148,939 

1891. 

. . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . 

6,652,113 

1,930,935 

603,625 

265,503 

228,904 

217,830 

7,484,642 

2,413,668 

Total 

8,583,048 

869,128 

446,134 

9,898,310 

1892. 

. . . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . . 

7,240,695 

2,248,949 

741,213 

309,230 

299,941 

253,007 

8,281,849 

2,811,186 

Total 

9,489,644 

1,059,443 

552,948 

11,093,035 

1893. 

. . . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . . 

7,313,257 

1,918,424 

801,561 

263,783 

273,031 

215,823 

8,387,848 

2,398,030 

Total 

9,231,680 

1,065,344 

488,854 

10,785,878 

1894. 

. . . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . . 

6,638,985 

1,890,447 

716,269 

259,937 

261,3*78 

212,675 

7,616,632 

2,363,059 

Total 

8,529,432 

976,206 

474,053 

9,979,691 

1895. 

. . . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . . 

7,594,952 

1,712,034 

848,396 

235,405 

310,995 

192,603 

8,754,343 

2,140,042 

Total 

9,306,916 

1,083,801 

503,598 

10,894,385 

1896. 

. . . Exchequer  . . . . 

Local  Taxation  Account. . . 

10,089,868 

1,958,966 

1,122,002 

269,358 

428,030 

220,384 

11,639,900 

2,448,708 

Total 

12,048,834 

1,391,360 

648,414 

14,088,608 

1897. 

. . . Exchequer  

Local  Taxation  Account . . . 

9,289,530 

2,509,516 

1,016,919 

345,058 

434,930 

282,321 

10,741,379 

3,136,895 

Total 

11,799,047 

1,361,977 

717,251 

13,878,274 

1898. 

. . . Exchequer  J 

Local  Taxation  Account.. 

10,153,717 

3,410,554 

773,387 

468,951 

2’58,894 

383,687 

11,185,998 

4,263,192 

Total 

13,564,271 

1,242,338 

642,581 

15,449,190 

1899. 

...Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . 

10,082,018 

3,456,599 

980,747 

475,282 

424,053 

313,879 

11,486,818 

4,245,760 

Total 

13,538,617 

1,456,029 

737,932 

15,732,578 

1900. 

. . . Exchequer 

Local  Taxation  Account . . 

12,439,723 

3,719,740 

1,085,380 

511,464 

384,210 

268,776 

13,909,313 

4,499,980 

Total  

16,159,463 

1,596,844 

652,986 

18,409,293 

Colonial  Statistics. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


Compiled  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies  and  other  Possessions. 


Population 

Population 

Estimated 
Population 
31st  Dec., 
1897. 

Public 

Public  Ex- 

Colonies, &c. 

Sq.  miles. 

1881 

(Census.) 

1891 

(Census.) 

Revenue, 

1897. 

penditure 

1897. 

India  (British)1 

964,993 

198,790,853 

221,172,952 

£ 

96,442,004 

£ 

101,901,215s 

Straits  Settlements  . . 

1,472 

423,384 

512,342 

580,563 

423,020 

433,767 

Ceylon  . . 

• 25,365 

2,759,738s 

3,007,789s 

1,517,079 

1,367,494 

Mauritius  2 

705 

360,411s 

370,934s 

377,856s 

799,671 

862,680 

Labuan  

30 

6,298 

5,853 

11,605 

10,239 

Hong  Kong  * 

30 

160,402 

221,441 

246,880 

513,003 

550,294 

Australasia  — 

New  South  Wales  . . 

310,367 

751,648 

1,132,234 

1,323.460 

9,287,000 

9,320,129 

Victoria 

87,884 

862,346 

1,140,405 

1,176,248 

6,630,217 

6,568,932 

South  Australia  | 

Northern  Territory  j 

903,690 

279, 8657 

320,431 7 

363, 0447 

j 2,611,434 
{ 71,242 

2,586,948 

149,014 

West,  Australia 

975,920 

29,7087 

49,7827 

161, 9247 

2,843,775 

3,236,044 

Tasmania  

26,215 

115,705 

146,667 

171,719 

845,020 

785,026 

New  Zealand 

104,471 

489, 9337 

626, 6587 

729, 0567 

5,079,230 

4,602,372 

Queensland  . . 

668,497 

213, 5257 

393, 7187 

484, 7007 

3,613,150 

3,604,264 

Total  Australasia 

3,077,044 

3,809,895 

4,410,151 

30,981,068 

30,852,729 

British  New  Guinea  . . 

90,540 

272 

10,663 

16,228 

Fiji  

7,740 

127,095 

121,180 

121,798 

74,492 

72,232 

Falkland  Islands 

6,500 

1,553 

1,798 

2,050 

12,969 

13,636 

Natal3  . . 

20,851 

377,932 

543,913 

630,817 

2,213,074 

1,624,998 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

277,151 

1,171,658 

1,527,224 

1,880,098 

7,257,700 

7,311,187 

St.  Helena  

47 

5,059 

4,116 

3,897 

8,803 

13,004 

Lagos  

985 

75,270 

85,607 

177,421 

182,669 

Gold  Coast  

39,060 

400,000 

1,473,882 

237,857 

406,370 

Sierra  Leone 

3,000 

60,564 

74,835 

106,008 

111,677 

Gambia 

69 

14,150 

13,057 

39,415 

27,059 

North  America 

3,315,647 

Dominion  of  Canada  4 

4,324,810 

4,833,239 

5,185,990 

7,791,097 

7,897,943 

Newfoundland  5 

42,000 

179,509 

197,934 

208,000 

330,984 

370,859 

Total  of  North  America. . 

3,357,647 

4,504,319 

5,031,173 

5,393,990 

8,122,081 

8,268,802 

Bermuda  

19 

13,948s 

15,013s 

16,098s 

35,965 

34,200 

Honduras 

7,562 

27,452 

31,471 

34,277 

64,613 

66,459 

West  India  Islands 

Bahamas 

4,466 

43,521 

47,565 

52,316 

62,754 

63,405 

Turks  Island 

166 

4,732 

4,744 

5,355 

9,477 

8,384 

Jamaica 

Windward  Isles;— 

4,193 

580,804 

639,491 

715,717 

677,064 

766,534 

St.  Lucia  . . 

233 

38,551 

42,220 

47,332 

60,639 

56,743 

St.  Vincent 

133 

40,548 

41,054 

46,100 

25,396 

26,520 

Barbadoes 

166 

171,860 

182,867 

190,000 

184,606 

172,551 

Grenada  

133 

42,403 

53,209 

61,299 

56,973 

58,549 

Tobago  

Leeward  Isles 

114 

18,051 

18,353 

20,785 

8,107 

8,387 

1,176 

Virgin  Islands 

57 

5,287 

4,639 

4,709 

1,675 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis 

115 

41,001 

43,963 

45,247 

51,795 

Anguilla 

35 

3,219 

3,699 

53,417 

Antigua 

70 

34,964 

36,699 

37,114 

46,329 

Montserrat 

132 

10,083 

11,762 

7,906 

9,895 

Dominica 

291 

28,211 

26,841 

27,173 

23,610 

24,061 

Trinidad  

1,754 

153,128 

200,028 

248,172 

567,158 

579,027 

Total  West  Indies 

12,058 

1,216,363 

1,357,254 

1,776,941 

1,881,044 

British  Guiana 

109,000 

252,186 

278,328 

279,542 

5p5,369 

562,598 

Gibraltar  

1| 

18,381s 

19,100s 

20,698s 

65,423 

60,633 

Malta 

117 

149,782s 

165,037s 

177, 745* 

323,787 

324,673 

1 Exclusive  of  Feudatory  States,  595,167  sq.  miles  area  and  66,050,479  population,  1891. 

2 Exclusive  of  Seychelles  population  (1891)  19,664. 

3 Exclusive  of  Zululand. 

4 Including  North- W est  Territory. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


Compiled  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions. 


Imports,  1897,  from 

Exports 

1897,  to 

Shipping 

Entered 

AND  CLEARED,  1897. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total. 

British 
Tonnage. 
Net  tons. 

Total 
Tonnage. 
Net  tons. 

Colonies,  &c. 

£ 

60,821,403s 

£ 

94,164,933s 

£ 

32,535,3325 6 7 8 

£ 

104,783,827s 

India  (British). 

2,788,818 

21,541,696 

2,538,609 

18,737,958 

7,400,192 

11,147,662 

Straits  Settlements. 

1,640,358 

6,194,792 

3,240,245 

4,908,570 

544,426 

6,704,747 

Ceylon. 

665,024 

2,750,883 

45,260 

2,845,881 

439,834 

667,391 

Mauritius. 

184,340 

136,185 

t Labuan. 

8,268,766 

12,124,599 

Hong  Kong, 

7,557,069 

21,744,350 

8.728,828 

23,751,072 

4,750,457 

6,744,431 

Australasia 
New  South  Wales. 

6,004,798 

15,454,482 

9,559,249 

16,739,670 

4,187,021 

4,865,372 

Victoria. 

2,057,267 

7,126,385 

2,182,946 

6,928,415 

2,953,564 

3,560,149 

South  Australia. 

31,349 

150,701 

19,503 

142,335 

187,536 

187,536 

Northern  Territory. 

2,586,081 

6,331,266 

1,736,205 

3,940,098 

1,897,852 

2,377,832 

West  Australia. 

397,510 

1,367,608 

274,497 

1,744,461 

1,073,315 

1,084,168 

Tasmania. 

5,392,738 

8,055,223 

8,168,123 

10,016,993 

1,224,110 

1,362,232 

New  Zealand. 

2,501,952 

5,429  191 

3,822,703 

9,091,557 

1,030,109 

1,128,900 

Queensland. 

26,528,764 

63,659,206 

33,992,054 

72,354,601 

18,303,944 

21,310,620 

Total  Australasia. 

51,392 

19,327 

28,824 

. 28,824 

British  New  Guinea. 

253,860 

431,860 

239,330 

248,015 

Fiji. 

54,225 

63,286 

123,186 

125,123 

12,038 

107,942 

Falkland  Islands. 

4,184,467 

6,001,969 

1,114,698 

1,579,538 

2,132,935 

2,494,463 

Natal. 

12,904,946 

17,997,789 

21,239,560 

21,660,210 

4,740,862 

5,404,165 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24,744 

33,243 

4,314 

4,993 

81,156 

81,948 

St.  Helena. 

574,938 

770,511 

400,114 

810,975 

533,883 

718,303 

Lagos. 

610,967 

910,540 

581,904 

857,793 

714,814 

1,158,027 

Gold  Coast. 

377,508 

457,389 

188,945 

400,748 

835,538 

1,084,745 

Sierra  Leone. 

97,181 

176,327 

35,235 

165,894 

164,939 

258,398 

Gambia. 

=6,043,600 

24,496,974 

15,868,665 

28,345,942 

7,281,607 

12,010,980 

North  America : — 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

402,945 

1,220,206 

277,248 

1,012,148 

691,817 

717,703 

Newfoundland. 

6,446,545 

25,717,180 

16,145,913 

29,358,090 

■ 7,973,424 

12,728,683 

Total  of  North  America. 

95,424 

323,148 

3,519 

127,703 

300,984 

346,538 

Bermuda. 

100,095 

292,613 

158,409 

228,969 

160,023 

390,123 

Honduras. 

46,228 

186,010 

13,651 

149,085 

205,702 

518,217 

West  India  Islands 
Bahamas. 

3,478 

33,239 

830 

43,303 

69,522 

328,374 

Turks  Island. 

776,889 

1,660,667 

318,853 

1,448,443 

1,153,343 

1,560,944 

Jamaica. 

119,355 

245,253 

38,042 

154,267 

1,545,025 

1,780,560 

Winward  Isles:— 
St.  Lucia. 

28,358 

70,824 

20,432 

68,935 

243,227 

248,877 

St.  Vincent. 

474,622 

1,008,699 

33,972 

736,163 

1,244,314 

1,335,962 

Barbadoes. 

78,893 

,164,356 

138,656 

154,439 

442,363 

443,808 

Grenada. 

7,660 

11,655 

1,660 

4,681 

44,029 

44,094 

Tobago. 

75 

3,301 

4,033 

10,289 

11,545 

Leeward  Isles : — 
Virgin  Islands. 

•55,268 

135,921 

' 8,448 

149,204 

464,868 

491,629 

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis, 

Anguilla. 

42,613 

lid, 188 

2,549 

117,202 

44*2’,  462 

445,948 

Antigua. 

9,635 

. 22,269 

13,278 

22,063 

226,647 

228,715 

Montserrat. 

25,906 

54,074 

25,307 

47,416 

403,458 

407,460 

Dominica. 

857,857 

2,161,231 

713,540 

1,994,926 

751,610 

1,296,902 

Trinidad. 

2,526,837 

. 5 867,687 

1,329,218 

5,094,160 

7,246,859 

9,143,035 

Total  West  Indies. 

740,878 

1,282,976 

949,015 

1,783,764 

394,936 

621,198 

British  Guiana. 

6,654,893 

8,720,169 

Gibraltar. 

Lj 

5,257,972 

7,244,468 

Malta. 

5 Exclusive  of  Labrador,  area  120,000  sq.  miles,  population  (1891)  4,106. 

6 Exclusive  of  the  military  population.  . 

7 Exclusive  of  aborigines. 

8 Tens  of  rupees. 
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THE  AUSTRALASIA! 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
constituted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1900,  the  federating 
colonies  being  blew  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
West  Australia,  Tasmania.  The  Federal 
Parliament  which  will  be  opened  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1901,  will  consist 
of  a House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  both  bodies  being  elected  by 
popular  vote  and  by  ballot. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  a Speaker,  and  the  Senate  a 
President.  The  Government  will  have 
representatives  in  both  houses. 

The  seat  of  Government  will  be 
Melbourne,  until  the  Parliament  duly 

N COMMONWEALTH. 

decides  where  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Government  shall  be.  The  question  is 
already  being  considered  by  a commission. 

Each  Colony  or  State  will  have  a 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  will  retain  its 
own  Local  Parliament  and  control  its 
own  domestic  affairs,  but  all  other 
matters  will  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Parliament. 

The  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  expected  to  develop  a higher 
type  of  statesmanship  than  has  yet  been 
seen  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  is 
anticipated  that  thert  Commonwealth  will 
adopt  a policy  of  Free  Trade  between 
the  Federating  States  and  of  protection 
against  the  outside  world. 

Governor  General — Lord  Hopetoun. 

NEW  SOU3 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  colonisa- 
tion and  settlement  the  history  of 
Australia,  and  particularly  of  New  South 
Wales,  begins  with  the  discovery  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent.  There  had  been 
previous  discoveries  of  a Southern 
Territory  by  Dutch  navigators,  but  none 
seem  to  have  visited  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
took  possession  of  their  discovery,  made 
no  effort  to  turn  to  account  the  gift  that 
fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands. 
Amongst  those  who  sailed  with  Cook 
was  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  who,  when  England 
had  lost  the  American  Colonies,  and  with 
them  a place  of  transport  for  her 
criminals,  strongly  recommended  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  first  years  of  settlement  were 
rendered  sombrely  memorable  by  the 
tortures  of  famine  in  the  colony,  and  the 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  convicts. 
The  administration  of  the  Governor 
(Captain  Arthur  Philip)  was  hampered 
by  an  incessant  friction  with  the  officers 
of  the  military  force  detailed  to  guard 
the  prisoners.  These  secured  a monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  raised  the 
. — 

?H  WALES. 

prices  of  commodities  exorbitantly,  and 
forced  upon  their  clients  a currency  in 
rum.  For  a long  period  of  wearying 
irritation  the  history  of  the  colony  is  the 
story  of  the  conflict  between  the  Governor 
for  the  time  and  his  unruly  military  co- 
adjutors, and  the  strife  was  only  ended 
by  the  disbandment  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  and  the  cashiering  of  its 
Colonel,  not,  however,  before  the  conflict 
had  culminated  in  the  mutiny  of  the 
military  forces  and  the  deposition  of 
Captain  William  Bligh,  the  colony’s 
fourth  Governor,  in  1808. 

Governor  Macquarie  introduced  a new  j 
era.  The  traffic  in  rum  was  put  down, 
schools  were  established  and  the  main 
roads  of  the  colony  planned  and  con-  - 
structed.  In  1813  the  Blue  Mountains, 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  impassable 
barrier,  were  crossed  and  the  rich 
country  in  the  interior  made  accessible. 
Macquarie’s  successor,  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  carried  on  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration, and  his  administration  was 
marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  river 
that  bears  his  name,  and  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  site  of  the 
northern  metropolis  ; and  also  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Murray  and  Murrum- 
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New  South  Wales. — Continued. 


bidgee  rivers.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant social  reforms  were  the  abolition 
of  the  press  censorship,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury,  while  the 
nomination  by  the  Governor  of  a council 
of  seven  members  to  advise  him,  seemed 
like  the  first  step  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  a free  constitution.  During  the 
last  month  of  Brisbane’s  term  of  office, 
Van'  Diemen’s  Land,  hitherto  a depen- 
dency of  New  South  Wales,  was  con- 
stituted a separate  colony. 


Legislative  Council  is  64,  and  the  tenure 
of  a seat  in  that  body  is  for  life.  There 
are  125  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
latter  receive  a salary  of  £300  a year 
each,  but  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House  are  unpaid.  Members  of  both 
Houses  have  free  tram  and  rail  passes. 
The  Parliaments  are  triennial. 

Population. — The  estimated  population 
of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  the 
various  years,  from  1888  to  1899,  is  as 
follows  : — 


Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Ralph  Darling,  and  during  his  time 
the  explorations  of  Sturt,  Cunningham, 
Hume,  and  others  greatly  widened  the 
area  of  settlement.  During  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Governor  Bourke,  Govern- 
ment assistance  was  granted  to  im- 
migrants, religious  equality  established, 
and  the  practice  of  making  free  grants  in 
land  abolished.  This  period  was 
signalised  by  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
interior  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Victoria,  then  called  the  Port  Philip 
district. 

During  the  administration  of  Bourke’s 
successor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  trans- 
portation to  the  colony  was  abolished. 
Another  great  feature  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  constitution.  In  the  time 
of  his  successor.  Sir  Augustus  Pitzroy, 
responsible  government  was  established, 
and  the  first  Parliament  met  in  1855. 
Jn  1851  Victoria  had  been  made  into  an 
independent  colony.  Another  impor- 
tant event  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  early  part  of  the  same  year. 

Area.  — The  area  is  estimated  at  310,700 
square  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  a little 
over  two-and-a-half  times  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  length  of  the 
Colony  from  Point  Danger  on  the  North 
to  Cape  Howe  on  the  south  is  680  miles. 
From  east  to  west  the  breath  is  760  miles, 
whilst  diagonally,  from  the  south-west 
corner — where  the  Murray  passes  into 
South  Australia — to  Point  Danger,  the 
length  is  850  miles. 

Constitution. — The  executive  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  a Governor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a Legislative 
Council  of  at  least  21  persons,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  a Legislative 
Assembly  elected  by  manhood  suffrage. 
The  present  number  of  members  of  the 


Year. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Males. 

573,190 

589,010 

609,650 

630,870 

646,540 

658,990 

672,950 

681,516 

695,150 

709,360 

721,335 

729,005 


Females. 

477,890 

492,810 

512,210 

534,430 

551,110 

564,380 

578,500 

592,710 

602,490 

614,100 

624,905 

627,645 


Total. 

1,051,080 

1,081,820 

1,121,860 

1,165,300 

1.197.650 
1,223,370 
,1,251,450 
1,277,870 
1,297,640 
1,323,460 
1,346,240 

1.356.650 


From 
U.K. 

£ 

1895  6,420,107 


STATISTICS  AND  TRADE. 

Finances.  Shipping  Entered 

Net  and  Cleared. 
Net  Expendi-  British  Total 

Year.  Revenue.  ture.  Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

1895- 6  9,073,091  9,707,523  5,215,174  5,860,038 

1896- 7  9,107,496  9,140,667  5,432,892  5,189,760 

1897- 8  9,303,824  9,282,030  5,750,457  6,744,431 

1898- 9  *9,754,185  *9,734,417  5,999,998  6,919,928 

* Gross  figures. 

IMPORTS. 

From  From 

Colonies.  Elsewhere.  Total. 

£ £ £ 

7,932,689  1,639,619  15,992,415 

1896  7,190,115  10,185,024  3,186,371  20,561.510 

1897  7,557,069  10,458,853  3,728,428  21,744,350 

1898  7,744,418  13,331,479  3,377,663  24,453,560 

EXPORTS. 

To  To  To 

U.K.  Colonies.  Elsewhere.  Total. 

& £ £ £ 

1895  9,371,418  7,951,688  4,611,679  21,934,785 

1896  3,375,883  8,895,154  5,739,312  23,010,349 

1897  8,728,828  8,777,115  6,245,129  23,751,072 

1898  7,734,880  9,400,582  10,512,655  27,648,117 

In  1898  the  Revenue  from  Import 
Duties  was  £1,259,237  ; from  Excise 
£303,488. 

Public  Debt. — The  following  Table 
shows  the  rise  of  the  Debt : — 


Dec.  31.  £ 

1885  ....35,564,259 

1887  ....40,925,349 

1888  . . . 44,093,049 

1889  . . 48,553,549 

1890.. ..  48, 383, 333 
1891  ....52,950,733 

1892.. ..  54, 473, 433 


Dec.  31.  £ 

1893....  59, 329, 033 
*1895  . . . 58,220,933 
*1896  ....62,411,373 
*1897  . . . .61,074,498 
*1898  ....63,063,751 
*1899  ....63,761,666 
*30th  June. 
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Number  of  Occupiers  and  Area  of  Holdings,  31st  March,  1893  and  1897. 


-Holdings- 


-Area- 


Total  Number 

Increase 

Freehold 

Rented 

Total  Acres  Total  Acres 

Increase 

Size  in  (Acres)  1893. 

1897. 

in  1897. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1896. 

1897. 

in  1897. 

1 to  30  ..13,797 

17,547 

3,750 

75,520 

49,432 

124,952 

152,521 

27569 

31  „ 400  ..28,978 

' 32,741 

3,763 

3,520,176 

870,541 

4,390,717 

4,850,984 

460,267 

401  „ 1,000  ..  7,313 

7,517 

204 

4,077,025 

571,392 

4,648,417 

4,759,178 

110,761 

1,001  „ 10,000  . . 4,520 

4,666 

146 

10,440,322 

1,491,129 

11,931,451 

12,274,306 

342,855 

over  10,000  . . 643 

672 

29 

19,215,775 

1,767,024 

20,982,799 

21,430,223 

447,424 

Total 55,251 

63,143 

7,892 

37,318,818 

4,749,518 

42,078,336 

43,467,212 

1,388,876 

Land  : Settlements  and  Holdings. — 
From  the  foundation  of  the  colonly  in 
1788  to  the  close  of  1893,  an  area  of 
44,352,937  acres  of  the  public  lands  of 
New  South  Wales  has  been  totally 
alienated,  or  is  now  in  process  of 
alienation  under  the  system  of  deferred 
payments  on  conditional  purchases.  This 
represents  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of 
1893  an  aggregate  of  127,092,070  acres 
was  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others, 
hence,  of  the  total  available  area  of  the 
colony,  the  area  sold  or  leased  comprised 
171,445,007  acres,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  held  under  contract,  in 
eluding  roads,  public  reserves,  and  land 
unsuitable  for  settlement,  only  24,437,143 
acres. 

The  Statistical  Survey  (1893),  an  official 
publication,  says  : “Settlement  in  New 
South  Wales  has,  however,  tended 
hitherto  towards  the  concentration  into 
a comparatively  small  number  of  hands 
of  the  lands  alienated  to  a large  number 
of  individual  selectors — a result  due  to 
the  insufficient  working  of  the  Acts 


intended  to  settle  the  people  of  the 
colony.”  This  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  of  Occupiers  and  Areas.  (See 
above. ) 

The  figures  given  relate  exclusively 
to  rural  land  ; but,  generally  speaking, 
the  holdings  under  16  acres  in  extent 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
and  consist  mainly  of  orchards  and 
gardens.  No  exact  estimate  of  holdings 
in  urban  areas  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
thought  their  number  will  be  about 
90,000.  This  means,  of  course,  90,000 
owners  of  the  land  upon  which  their 
houses  are  built. 

Taking  the  five  classes  in  regard  to 
cultivation  we  have  for  1897  : — 

Area.  o 15  -»  43 


Class. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Total 

alienated 

Acres. 

152,521 

4,850,984 

4,759,178 

12,274,306 

21,430,223 


Cultivated 

Acres. 


53,603 

649,402 

366,903 

404,759 

149,051 


35- 

13' 


TO  C 

la 


Total  ..  43,467,212  1,623,718  3.74 


QUEENSLAND. 


Situation  and  Area. — Queensland  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  north -eastern 
portion  of  Australia,  commencing  at  a 
point  on  the  east  coast  called  Point 
Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8'  south,  about  400 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  southern 
boundary-line  is  formed  by  the  29th 
parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  eastern 
seaboard  extends  about  1,500  miles,  from 


Point  Danger  to  Cape  York,  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  continent. 

The  breadth  of  the  territory  near  the  I 
southern  boundary  is  about  900  miles,  | 
from  the  eastern  coast  - line  to  the  I 
meridian  of  138°  east  longitude,  which  ; 
forms  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  ! 
colony,  separating  it  from  the  territory  j 
of  South  Australia.  This  includes  the  | 
greater  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  [ 
which  hasfa  seaboard  of  about  750  miles. 
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Queensland.  — Continued 


The  whole  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
comprises  668,497  square  miles,  or 
427,838,080  acres  (being  equal  to  three 
times  the  German  Empire  and  Belgium 
together. ) 

History.  — Captain  Cook  landed  in 
Moreton  Bay  in  1770,  but  the  Brisbane 
River,  running  into  Moreton  Bay,  was 
not  discovered  until  1823,  and  the  More- 
ton Bay  Settlement  was  formed  from 
New  South  Wales  in  1824.  The  Darling 
Downs  were  explored  in  1828,  and 
squatters  began  to  settle  on  the  rich 
pasture  grounds.  The  territory  was, 
however,  not  thrown  open  to  colonisation 
until  1842,  and,  after  explorations  by 
Liechardt,  1845-7,  and  by  Kennedy  in 
York  Peninsula  in  1847,  it  was  separated 
from  New  South  Wales  on  10th 
December,  1859,  when  it  became  a 
separate  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Queensland,  with  about  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, having  responsible  government 
from  the  first. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Madeira,  the  mean  temperature 
being  high  but  constant.  The  northern 
part  is  tropical.  The  mean  temperature 
at  Brisbane  is  about  69°,  the  extreme 
range  being  from  35°  to  106°.  The  rain- 
fall in  the  interior  is  scanty  and  variable  ; 
the  mean  at  Brisbane  is  about  35  inches, 
mostly  from  November  to  May. 

Population. — The  census  of  5th  April, 
1891,  shows  the  population  to  be  about 
393,718 ; of  these  223,799  were  males, 
and  169,939  females  ; Chinese  about 
8,574  ; Polynesians  about  9,428  ; and 
other  Asiatic  races  about  1,832.  The 
balance  of  the  population  are  mostly 
either  Australasian  born  or  of  European 
parentage.  This  does  not  include  the 
Aborigines,  of  whom  there  are  believed 
to  be  about  30,000  in  the  Colony.  The 
population  in  1898  was,  excluding 
Aborigines,  498,523,  of  these  279,670 
were  males  and  218,853  females. 

Government.  — The  constitution  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  6th 
June  1859,  and  Act  31  Vic.,  No.  38.  The 
Legislature  is  formed  of  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Legislative  Council,  or 
the  Upper  House  and  the  Lower  House, 
or  Legislative  Assembly.  The  members 
of  the  Council  are  nominated  by  the 


Governor,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life. 
The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
are  elected.  There  is  no  property  quali- 
fication required  for  membership  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  voting 
for  members  of  the  Assembly  is  by 
ballot,  every  man  of  twepty-one  years 
who  has  resided  six  months  in  one 
locality  having  a vote.  Persons  having 
property,  either  leasehold  or  freehold,  or 
a license  to  depasture  lands  from  the 
Government  in  any  electoral  district  in 
which  they  do  not  reside,  have  the  right 
of  a vote  in  the  district  where  such  pro- 
perty may  be  situated,  as  well  as  in  the 
district  for  which  they  claim  as  residents. 

In  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lature there  are  at  present  38  members, 
including  the  President  of  the  Council. 
By  the  Electoral  Districts  Act  No.  10  of 
1887,  the  Colony  is  divided  into  61  dis- 
tricts, of  which  11  return  two  members 
and  50  return  one  member  each,  or  a 
total  of  72  members.. 


Finances. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1889-90 

3,211,795 

3,695,775 

1894-5 

3,413,172 

3,308,434 

1895-6 

3,641,583 

3,567,947 

1896-7 

3,613,150 

3,604,264 

1897-8 

3,768,152 

3,747,428 

1898-9 

4,174,086 

4,024,170 

Imports. 

Year  Fr0m 

i ear.  UK 

From 
Brit.  Poss. 

From  Tf, 

Elsewhere.  10tal- 

1885 

£2,751,439 

£3,496,214 

£164,837  £6,422,490 

1890 

2,120,071 

2,732,312 

214,317  5,066,700 

1895 

2,308,695 

2,784,978 

255,334  5,349,007 

1896 

2,472,493 

2,524,537 

436,241  5,433,271 

1897 

2,501,952 

2,480,377 

446,862  5,429,191 

1898 

2,559,244 

2,913,280 

534,742  6,007,266 

Exports  to. 

1885 

£1,618,333 

£3,613,404 

£13,738  £5,243,404 

1890 

2,365,673 

6,173,577 

15,262  8,554,512 

1895 

3,418,516 

5,529,237 

34,847  8,982,600 

1896 

3,559,058 

5,573,444 

31,224  9,163,726 

1897 

3,559,058 

5,573,444 

31,224  9,163,726 

1898 

4,352,067 

6,370,064 

133,996  10,856,127 

Shipping. 

Year. 

British. 

Total. 

1896 

540,799 

562,759  - 

1897 

520,603 

569,613 

1898 

551,502 

602,006 

The  return  shows  the  actual  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  Queensland, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  ports 
visited. 

Public  Debt,  30th  June,  1898,  £33,498,414. 

Customs  Revenue,  1898-9,  £4,750,410. 
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VICTORIA. 


Victoria  is  situated  at  the  South-East 
extremity  of  the  Australian  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  North- 
East  by  the  River  Murray,  separating 
Victoria  from  New  South  Wales,  and  by 
a right  line  running  in  a South-Easterly 
direction  from  a place  near  the  head 
waters  of  that  stream  called  the  Springs, 
on  Forest  Hill  to  Cape  Howe.  On  the 
West  it  is  bounded  by  South  Australia, 
and  on  the  South  and  South-East  by  the 
Southern  Ocean,  Bass’s  Straits,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extreme  length  from 
East  to  West  is  about  420,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  250,  and  its  extent  of 
coast  line  about  600  geographical  miles. 

Constitution. — The  Executive  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  a Governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  who  acts  on  the  advice  of  a 
a responsible  ministry  of  not  more  than 
ten  members  holding  paid  offices. 
The  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Upper 
House,  or  Legislative  Council,  consists 
of  forty  - eight  members,  returned  in 
fourteen  provinces,  each  member  being 
elected  for  six  years ; and  the  Lower 
House,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  consists 
of  ninety-five  members  eltected  for  three 
years  (unless  dissolved  sooner  by  the 
Governor)  returned  in  eighty-four  dis- 
tricts or  electorates.  The  sum  of  £10,400 
is  set  aside  annually  for  the  payment  of 
the  ten  ministers,  of  whom  not  more 
than  eight  may  be  members  of  the 
Assembly,  but  at  least  four  must  be 
members  of  either  the  Council  or  the 
Assembly.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  receive  no  payment  for  their 
attendance  in  Parliament,  but  every 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
who  is  not  in  receipt  of  any  official  salary 
or  annual  payment  from  the  State  is 
entitled  to  £300  per  annum.  Foreigners 
cannot  become  members  of  the  Upper 
House  unless  they  have  been  naturalized 
and  resident  in  the  colony  for  ten  years  ; 
or  of  the  Lower  House  unless  naturalized 
for  five  years,  and  resident  for  two  years. 
They  are,  however,  qualified  to  vote  at 
elections  of  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
after  having  been  naturalized  for  three 
years,’  and  resident  for  one  year,  and  for 
the  Lower  House  after  having  been 
naturalized  and  resident  twelve  months. 


A foreigner,  even  if  naturalized,  is  not 
eligible  to  become  a member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
are  open  to  naturalized  persons  of  foreign 
as  well  as  of  British  birth  ; and,  without 
becoming  naturalized,  alien  friends  j 
resident  in  the  colony  may  acquire  real 
and  personal  property  and  may  convey, 
devise,  and  bequeath  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  British 
subjects  by  birth.  Alien  women  married 
to  British  subjects  thereby  become  nat- 
uralized ; but  to  become  a member  or 
elector  of  eithei  House  of  Parliament 
it  is  necessary,  as  above  stated,  for  a 
foreigner  to  take  out  letters  of  naturaliz- 
ation, to  procure  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Aliens  Act 
1890  (54  Viet.  No.  1063),  he  must 
present  a memorial  to  the  Governor, 
stating  his  name,  age,  birthplace,  resi- 
dence, occupation,  period  of  residence  in 
the  colony,  and  his  desire  to  settle  therein, 
which  memorial  must  be  accompanied  by 
a certificate  from  a magistrate  of  identi- 
fication and  good  character.  Should 
letters  be  granted,  the  applicant,  prior 
to  issue,  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Soveieign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
following  table  shows  the  native  countries 
of  those  who  obtained  letters  of  natur- 
ization  during  the  twenty-three  years 
ended  with  1893,  and  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years  : — 

Naturalization,  1871  to  1897. 

Native  23  Years : 


Countries.  1871  to  93. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

France  

97 

7 

7 

2 

16 

Belgium  

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Holland 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria 

89 

10 

7 

5 

26 

Germany .... 

1,068 

129 

81 

88 

440 

Italy  

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spain 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Portugal  

2 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

Russia  

131 

28 

7 

9 

61 

Norway  & Sweden ' 
Other  European 

i 772 

u 

21 

20 

114 

countries 

) 

(80 

81 

44 

264 

United  States 

South  and  Central 

34 

7 

7 

1 

5 

American  States 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

China 

2,969 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  countries  . . 

21 

— 

10 

5 

20 

Total 

5,251 

281 

221 

174 

946 
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V ictokea. — Continued. 


The  tendency  of  the  Chinese  to  become 
naturalized  greatly  increased  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Chinese  Act  1881  (45 
Viet.  No.  723),  which  provided  that  all 
Chinese  who  are  not  naturalized  or 
natural-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
should,  on  entering  the  colony,  be  subject 
to  an  immigration  tax,*  and  should  be 
disfranchised  as  regards  both  municipal 
and  parliamentary  elections.  The  result 
of  the  passing  of  this  measure  was  that, 
whereas  no  more  than  91  Chinese  took 
out  letters  of  naturalization  during  the 
eleven  years  ended  with  1881,  such 
letters  were  taken  out  by  as  many  as  317 
in  1882,  593  in  1883,  601  in  1884,  and 
1,178  in  1885;  but  after  1885,  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  Chinese  applying  for  natur- 
alization papers,  determined  to  issue  no 
more  ‘ * unless  a sufficient  reason  was 
assigned,”  with  the  effect  that  only  173 
were  issued  in  1886,  16  in  1887,  and  not 
one  since. 

The  Governor  of  Victoria  is  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas,  Baron  Brassey,  K.C.B,  ; 
the  Agent-General  in  England  is  Lieut.  - 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
R.E.,  G.C.,  M.G.,  etc.,  15,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 


Year 
ended 
30  June. 


Expendi- 

ture. 

£ 


Shipping  Entered  and 
Cleared. 

British  Total 
Tonnage.  Tonnage. 


1888  ..  7,607,598  7,287,151  3,804,457  4,307,883 

1889 


1890  . 

. 8,519,159 

9,645,737 

3,808,765 

4,363,341 

Y 

Amount 

Average 

1891  . 

. 8,313,588 

9,128,699 

4,143,883 

4,715,109 

’ 

Outstanding. 

per  head. 

1892  . 

. 7,729,572 

8,482,917 

3,944,979 

4,456,254 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1893  . 

. 6,959,229 

7,989,757 

3,640,208 

4,029,738 

1880-81 

22,593,102 

26 

1 

2 

1894  . 

. 6,716,814 

7,310,246 

3,869,071 

4,291,189 

1890-91 

43,610,265 

38 

0 

6 

1895  . 

. 6,712,152 

6,760,439 

3,889,466 

4,348,686 

1891-22 

46,711,287 

40 

3 

6 

1896  . 

. 6,458,682 

6,540,182 

4,027,237 

4,566,230 

1892-93 

45,940,987 

39 

5 

1 

1897  . 

. 6,645,129 

6,583,844 

4,187,021 

4,865,372 

1896-97 

47,129,321 

40 

2 

4 

1898  . 

. 6,898,240 

6,692,444 

4,349,713 

4,956,737 

1897-98 

47,058,088 

40 

10 

0 

Customs  and  Excise  Revenue,  1897-98,  £2,142,912 

Imports 

Prom 

British  From 

Possessions.  Elsewhere. 

£ £ 

9,918,739  3,201,728 
9,818,663  3,169,415 
9,816,678  3,500,144 
9,816,944  2,941,065 
8,035,888  2,281,567 
6,453,608  1,318,471 
6,401,492  1,238,151 
6,401,755  1,311,043 
6,924,635  1,706,786 
7,585,915  1,863,769 
8,406,476  2,167,294 
Exports. 

To 

British  To 

Possessions.  Elsewhere. 

£ £ 

4,740,689  1,063,018 
4,566,258  1,131,891 
4,881,810  1,534,398 
5,571,371  2,441,883 
4,165,150  2,449,895 
3,976,613  1,841,134 
3,604,481  1,937,225 
4,826,108  1,653,503 
5,691,766  1,802,648 
5,517,200  1,163,221 
7,388,428  1,743,398 


Year. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891 . . 

1892 . . 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


Year. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


From 

U.K. 

£ 

10,851,667 

11,414,682 

9,607,193 

8,953,599 

6,857,090 

5,511,735 

4,880,956 

4,759,546 

5,923,416 

6,004,798 

6,195,134 


To 

U.K. 

£ 

8,050,056 

7,036,585 

6,850,014 

7,993,489 

7,599,501 

7,490,804 

8,484,840 

8,068,121 

6,704,104 

9,559,249 

6,740,420 


Total. 

£ 

23,972,134 

24,402,760 

22,954,015 

21,711,608 

17,174,545 

13,283,814 

12,470,599 

12,472,344 

14,554,837 

15,454,482 

16,768,904 


Population  of  Victoria  from  1851 


Males. 

1851  46,202 

1861  328,651 

1871  401,050 

1881  452,083 

1891  598,414 

1896  595,968 

1897  595,409 

1898  593,423 

1899  - 


Females. 

31,143 

211,671 

330,478 

410,263 

541,991 

578,920 

580,839 

582,040 


Total. 

£ 

13,853,763 

12,734,734 

13,266,222 

16,006,743 

14.214.546 
13,308,551 

14.026.546 
14,547,732 
14,198,518 
16,739,670 
15,872,246 

TO  1898. 
Total. 
77,345 
540,328 
731,525 
862,346 
1,140,402 
1,174,888 
1,176,248 
11,175,463 
1,163,400 


Public  Debt,  1880  to  1897-8.  - 


* This  tax  has  since  been  abolished,  other  means  having  been  taken  to  limit  the  influx  of  Chinese. 
See  Victorian  Year-Boolc,  1890-91,  Vol.  I.,  paragraph  379.  * 
f Exceptionally  high  mortality  in  this  year. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


The  greatest  length  of  this  territory 
from  Cape  Londonderry  in  the  North  to 
Peak  Head  (south  of  King  George’s  Sound) 
in  the  South  is  1,450  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  Steep  Point  on  the  West,  to 
the  129th  meridan  on  the  East — about 
850  miles,  containing  an  area  of  about 
975,876  sq.  miles,  or  624,560,640  acres. 


The  occupied  portion  of  the  colony  is  com- 
prised in  an  area  of  about  1,200  miles  in 
length,  by  about  150  in  average  breadth, 
lying  between  Albany  in  the  South  and 
Kimberley  in  the  North.  The  settled  dis- 
tricts are  usually  level  or  undulating, 
rarely  mountainous.  Settlement  has  as 
yet  only  penetrated  a little  over  50G  miles 
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Western  Australia. — Continued. 


inland  ; but  the  interior  of  the  colony 
appears  to  be  only  a vast  sandy  table-land 
from  1,000  to  2,000ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ; with  here  and  there  large  areas 
of  depressions,  in  which  are  situated  im- 
mense salt  clay  pans,  surrounded  by  low 
broken  ranges  of  gigantic  and  other  crys- 
taline  rocks.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Ord,  Prince  Regent,  Panton,  Fitzroy, 
De  Gray,  Harding,  Fortescue,  Ashburton, 
Lyons,  Gascoyne,  Murchiston,  Greenough, 
Irwin,  Swan,  Murray,  Preston,  Black- 
wood, Warren,  Gordon,  and  Pallinup. 
Most  of  these  are  mere  storm  water 
channels,  filled  only  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  very  few  are  navigable  even 
for  small  boats  for  any  distance. 

Constitution. — The  Executive  power  in 
Western  Australia  is  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a Cabinet 
composed  of  responsible  Ministers. 

The  Legislative  Authority  is  vested  in 
a Parliament  composed  of  two  Houses — 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electoral  provinces,  each  re- 
turning three  members  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  election,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  senior  member  for 
each  province  for  the  time  being  retires. 
There  are  33  electorates  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  each  represented  by  a 
single  member.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  elected  for  a period  of  four 
years.  They  do  not  receive  any  salary 
for  attendance,  nor  do  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  A free  pass 
is  granted  to  members  of  both  Houses 
over  all  the  Government  lines  of  Railways, 
and,  by  courtesy,  the  same  privilege  is 
extended  to  them  over  the  lines  belonging 
to  private  companies. 

The  principal  Officers  of  State  are  : — 
Governor— Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
£4,000  ; Premier  and  Treasurer — Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  K.C.M.G.,  P.C., 
£1,200  ; Commissioner  of  Railways  and 
Director  of  Public  Works -Mon.  F.  H. 
Piesse,  £1,000  ; Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands — Hon.  George  Throssell,  £1,000  ; 
Minister  of  Mines — Hon.  H.  B.  Lefroy, 
£1,000  ; Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister 


of  Education— Hon.  J.  Randell,  M.L.C., 
£1,000;  Attorney  General — Hon.  R.  W, 
Pennefather,  £1,000  ; Agent  General -4 
Hon.  Sir  E.  H.  Witten'oom,  K.C.M.G., 
15,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  Rev- 
enue for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900, 
amounted  to  £2,875,396  ; the  Expen- 
diture for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£2,615,675. 

Imports  and  Exports.  — The  imports  for 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1899, 1 
amounted  to  £4,473,532 ; the  Exports 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£6,985,642;  Total,  £11,459,174. 

The  Trade  was  distributed  as  follows  : 
— To  the  United  Kingdom,  £5,324,276  ; 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
£5,249,931  ; other  British  Possessions, 
£354,744  ; Foreign  countries,  £530,223  ; 
Total,  £11,459,174. 

Gold  Exfu>rt. — For  year  ended  31st 
December,  1899,  amounted  to  1,643,877 
ounces,  valued  at  £6,246,733  ; for  8 
months  of  1900,  1,003,393  ounces,  valued 
at  £3,812,894. 

Coal  mining  is  assuming  large  and 
important  dimensions.  Valuable  hard 
woods  extend  over  some  twenty  million 
acres.  Jarrah  and  Karri  blocks  constitute 
the  very  best  wood  paving  known. 

Public  Debt  from  1885-1900 : — 


Year  ending 

Amount 

Per  head  of 

December  31. 

outstanding. 

£ 

estimatedPopl. 
£ s.  d. 

1885 

1,288,000 

36  12 

1% 

1890 

1,367,444 

29  10 

9% 

1891 

1,613,594 

30  5 

iS# 

2% 

1892 

2,261,864 

36  16 

1893 

2,873,098 

45  19 

1895,  June 

3,837,896 

42  17 

2 

1897,  June 

7,310,815 

45  0 

5 

1898,  June 

8,947,954 

52  0 

0 

1899,  June 

10,488,363 

60  8 

3 

1900,  June 

11,804,178 

64  2 

6 

Population. — The  following  return 
shows  the  population  during  the  years 


1874-99 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Increase. 

1875 

15,910 

10,799 

26,709 

500 

1890 

26,794 

19,496 

46,290 

2,592 

1891 

32,228 

21,057 

53,285 

*6,995 

1892 

36,095 

22,579 

58,674 

5,389 

1893 

41,014 

24,050 

65,064 

6,390 

1895 

69,727 

31,508 

101,235 

36,171 

1896 

96,952 

40,994 

137,946 

36,711 

1897 

110,359 

51,565 

161.924 

23,978 

1898 

112,054 

56,075 

168,129 

6,205 

1899 

112.290 

58,742 

171,032 

2,903 

* 2,393  persons  added  on  account  of  under-estimate  revealed  by  Census. 
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SOUTH  A 

That  portion  of  the  Continent  of 
Australia  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
‘41st  degree  of  east  longtitude,  -on 
the  north  by  the  26th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  on  the  west  by  the  132nd  degree 
iof  east  longtitude,  on  the  south  by 
the  Southern  Ocean,  was  constituted  a 
' British  Province  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
4 and  5 William  IV.,  c.  95,  under  the 
designation  of  South  Australia.  The 
area  contained  within  those  limits  is 
estimated  to  be  380,070  square  miles. 
In  1861  the  territory  known  as  “No 
Man’s  Land,”  about  80,000  square  miles, 
lying  between  the  boundaries  of  South 
and  Western  Australia,  was  added  by 
Act  24  and  25  Vic.,  c 44,  making  the 
western  boundary  the  129th  degree  of 
east  longtitude. 

All  the  country  from  the  26th  parallel 
of  south  latitude  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degree  of 
east  longtitude,  has  also  been  annexed  to 
South  Australia,  and  is  known  as  the 
Northern  Territory.  The  whole  Colony 
covers  27  degrees  latitude  and  12  dgrees 
of  longtitude,  and  includes  an  area  of 
903,690  square  miles  (equal  to  twice 
France  and  Germany  together). 

Constitution. — The  Executive  power  of 
South  Australia  is  vested  in  the  Governor, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who 
acts  under  the  advice  of  a Cabinet  of  six 
Ministers,  who  are  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature ; a Legislative  Assembly  consisting 
of  24  members,  and  a House  of  Assembly 
consisting  of  54  members,  who  are  elected 
for  three  years  ; but  the  House  of 
Assembly  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
by  the  Governor.  The  members  of  both 
Houses  receive  £200  a year. 

The  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  out- 
standing on  30th  June,  1900,  was 
£26,156,100. 

Population. — The  following  table  gives 
the  population  : — 

Year.  Males.  Females.  Total.  Increase. 

; 1851  35,302  28,398  63,700  41,300 

1861  65,048  61,782  126,830  41,009 

1871  95,408  90,218  185,626  22,174 

1881  149,530  130,335  279,865  66,594 

1891  166,801  153,630  320,431  40,566 

1893  181,752  165,122  346,874  10,192 

1894  183,767  168,635  352,402  5,528 

1895  185,531  171,874  357,405  5,003 

1896  186,699  173,521  360,220  2,815 

1897  188,338  174,706  363,044  2,824 

1898  191,745  176,055  367,800  4,756 

USTRALIA. 

Income  and  Expenditure. 

Years.  Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1889- 90  £2,478,981  £2,404,179 

1890- 1  2,732,222  2,603,498 

1891- 2  2,741,623  2,817,133 

1892- 3  2,459,906  2,660,994 

1893- 4  ' 2,526,705  2,525,606 

1894- 5  2,433,689  2,533,245 

1895- 6  2,521,409  2,509,468 

1896- 7  2,628,049  2,615,860 

1897- 8  2,566,611  2,598,939 

1898- 9  2,665,477  2,632,840 

1899- 0  2,780,858  2,779,317 

Land  and  Income  Taxes. — By  an  Act 

of  1884  a tax  was  put  upon  all  lands  and 
incomes,  in  aid  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Province.  The  Land  Tax  is  payable 
annually  n the  14th  February,  and  the 
Income  Tax  on  the  14th  May,  in  each 
year.  A fine  of  10  per  cent,  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
charged  on  all  taxes  not  paid  before  the 
expiration  of  one  month  from  those  dates 
respectively. 

Land  Tax.  Income  Tax. 

& £ 

1890- 91  69,637  47,122 

1891- 92  65,443  49,063 

1892- 93  75,822  57,824 

1893- 94  74,501  73,385 

1894- 95  86,032  58,034 

1895- 96  74,990  82,760 

1896- 97  78,094  81,845 

1897- 98  81,235  83,218 

1898- 99  77,344  85,516 

1899- 00  78,116  93,820 

Land  Tax. — All  lands  are  now  subject 

to  taxation,  except — Crown  lands,  park 
lands  and  public  cemeteries,  and  lands 
used  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes, 
or  for  institutes.  The  amount  of  tax  is 
at  the  rate  of  a half-penny  in  the  pound 
up  to  £5,000,  and  an  additional  Land 
Tax  of  a halfpenny  for  every  pound 
sterling  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
land  exceeding  the  amount  of  £5,000  of 
the  total  assessed  unimproved  value  of 
all  land  own  d by  any  party.  An 
Absentee  Land  Tax  of  twenty  per  centum 
on,  and  added  to,  the  amount  of  Land 
Tax  and  Additional  Land  Tax  payable 
in  respect  of  land  owned  by  absentees. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  a valuation 
of  the  land  is  made  every  third  year  ; 
and  if  the  tax-payer  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  assessment,  he  can  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  Local  Court  of  Full  Jurisdiction 
nearest  to  where  the  land  is  situate  or  to 
the  Local  Court  at  Adelaide.  The  Land 
Tax  is  a first  charge  on  the  land,  and 
the  Commissioner  can,  after  Gazette 
notice,  let  any  lands  on  which  two  years’ 
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South  Australia. — Continued. 


taxes  are  due,  or  can  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  sell  the  same. 

Income  Tax. — A tax  is  imposed  on  all 
incomes  arising  or  accruing  in,  or  derived 
from,  South  Australia,  except  the  follow- 
ing : — The  incomes  of  any  municipality 
or  district  council ; the  incomes  of  all 
companies,  public  bodies  and  societies 
not  carrying  on  business  for  the  purpose 
of  gain  or  not  to  be  divided  amongst  its 
shareholders ; the  income  of  all  friendly 
societies.  All  other  companies  pay  in- 
come tax.  On  all  incomes  the  produce 
of  property,  the  rate  is  ninepence  for 
every  pound  of  the  taxable  amount  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  sum  of  £800  and  at 


the  rate  ,of  Is.  for  every  pound  above 
that  amount  and  4|d.  for  every  pound  cif 
the  taxable  amount  on  all  incomes  arising 
from  personal  exertion  up  to  and  inclu- 
sive of  the  sum  of  £800  and  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  in  the  pound  for  every  pound, 
above  that  amount.  All  individual  in^ 
comes  that  do  not  exceed  £450  are  free 
up  to  £150,  and  the  tax  is  levied  on  the 
net  income  of  the  exempted  amount. 
Incomes  that  exceed  £450  are  taxable 
in  full. 

Governor — The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Tennyson,  K.C.M.G.  Ar/ent  General — 
Sir  John  Alexander  Cockburn,  M.D., 
K.C.M.G. 


1,  Crosby  Square,  E.C. 

Import  and  Export  Trade  of  South  Australia. 


Year. 

Combined 

Import 

and 

Export 

Total 

Imports 
Retained  for 
Home 
Consump- 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

of 

Produce 
of  the 

Trade. 

Imports. 

tion. 

Re-exported. 

Exports. 

Colony. 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

17,090,051 

8,262,673 

3,845,357 

4,417,316 

8,827,378 

4,410,062 

1891 

20,468,591 

9,956,542 

4,120,806 

2,807,898 

5,826,736 

10,512,049 

4,685,313 

1892 

15,214,717 

7,395,178 

4,587,280 

7,819,539 

3,232,259 

1893 

16,398,136 

7,934,200 

2,765,739 

5,168,461 

8,463,936 

3,295,475 

1894 

13,528,464 

6,226,690 

2,272,380 

3,954,310 

• 7,301,774 

3,347,464 

1895 

12,762,639 

5,585,601 

1,946,314 

3,639,287 

7,177,038 

' 3,537,751 

1896 

14,754,824 

7,160,770 

2,836,325 

2,682,110 

4,324,442 

7,594,054 

3,269,612 

1897 

17,054,800 

7,126,385 

4,444,275 

4,308,765 

6,928,415 

2,484,140 

1898 

12,980,579 

6,184,805 

1,876,040 

6,795,774 

2,487,009 

1899 

15,272,754 

6,884,358 

2,441,007 

4,443,351 

8,388,396 

3,945,045 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


What  is  now  known  as  the  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  was  described  by  the 
Dutch  navigator,  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  in 
1642,  Tasman  also  sighted  the  North 
Island  which  was  circumnavigated  and 
explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  1773, 
1774,  and  again  in  1777.  Communication 
with  the  Maoris — the  native  population — 
was  opened  up  by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1793,  and  there  was  after 
this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the 
islands  and  the  English  settlements  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  which  was 
proclaimed  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1841,  con- 
sists of  three  main  islands — the  North, 
Middle, and  Stewart — with  several  groups 
of  smaller  islands  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  group,  and  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  66,861,440  acres  = 104,471  square 
miles.  North  Island  is  about  515  statute 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  has  a coast 
line  of  about  2,200  miles.  The  extreme 
length  of  Middle  Island  is  525  miles,  its 


greatest  breadth  180,  and  its  coast  line 
2,000.  Stewart  Island  has  a coast  line  of 
130  miles — a total  coast  line  for  the  colony 
of  4,330  miles  in  length. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was 
made  in  1825,  and  turned  out  a failure. 
In  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
a settlement  in  North  Island,  near  to 
what  is  now  the  City  of  Auckland,  Mr. 
Busby  was  appointed  British  Resident. 
On  the  22nd  January,  1840,  the  first  body 
of  immigrants  arrived  from  England  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  Wellington  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  North  Island. 
Others  quickly  followed — Nelson,  on  the 
north  of  Middle  Island,  in  1841 ; New 
Plymouth,  on  the  north-west  of  North 
Island  shortly  afterwards;  and  in  1848 
two  emigrant  ships  landed  at  Port  Chal- 
mers, on  the  south-east  of  Middle  Island, 
with  freedom-loving  disciples  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  sturdy  Scottish  free  kirkmen, 
who  founded  a settlement  at  Dunedin. 
In  1850,  a settlement  composed  entirely 
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of  members  of  the  then  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  was  founded. 
There  is,  however,  no  State  Church  in 
the  Colony. 

The  Colony  is  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  local  government  into  97  boroughs  and 
81  counties.  Within  the  latter  there  are 
235  road  districts  and  39  town  districts. 
There  are,  besides,  30  River  Boards, 
26  Harbour  Boards,  and  1 1 Drainage 
Districts.  The  total  receipts  of  the  local 
bodies  for  the  financial  year  1898-9  was 
£1,891,864,  and  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  £1,778,574. 

Governor,  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Agent  General  in  London,  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves ; Secretary  to  the  Department, 
Walter  Kennaway  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  13, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Imports  and  Exports.  — In  1899  the  total 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  £8,739,633, 
or  a proportion  of  £1 1 13s.  Id.  per  head  of 
population , and  the  ex  ports  to  £ 1 1 , 938, 335 , 
or  £15  18s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population 
(excluding  Maoris).  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand 
were  valued  at  £5,526,645,  and  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  £9,427,515.  The 
trade  with  Australia  and  Tasmania 
amounted  to  £3,044,864,  the  United 
States  £1,208,808,  and  India  and  Ceylon 
£336,110.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
New  Zealand  produce  in  1899 — wool, 
gold,  frozen  meat,  butter  and  cheese, 
agricultural  produce,  and  manufactures, 
coal,  silver  and  other  minerals — amounted 
to  £11,799,740,  or  £15  14s.  8d.  per  head 
out  of  the  total  exports  of  £11,938,335. 

Finances.  Shi™  Entered  and 

Cleared. 

Expen-  Brit.&CoI.  Total 
Year  Revenue  diture  Year  Tonnage  Tonnage 
£ £ 

1895- 6  4,556,015  4,370,481  1895  1,215,991  1,321,897 

1896- 7  4,798,708  4,509,981  1896  1,114,767  1,241,756 

1897- 8  4,987,630  4,602,372  1897  1,224,110  1,362,232 

1898- 9  5,186,428  4,858,511  1898  1,398,157  1,531,048 

1899- 0  5,580,336  5,140,128  1899  3,485,193  1,619,049 

Imports. 


From  United 

l From 

From 

Year. 

Kingdom. 

Colonies. 

Elsewhere.  Total. 

1895 

£3,992,359 

£1,682,942 

£724,828 

£6,400,129 

1896 

4,714,476 

1,628,661 

794,183 

7,137,320 

1897 

5,392,738 

1,662,985 

999,500 

8,055,223 

1898 

5,148,833 

1,927,817 

1,153,950 

8,230,600 

1899 

5,526,645 

2,036,797  1,176,191 

8,739,633 

Exports. 

To  United 

To 

To 

Year.  Kingdom. 

Colonies. 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

1895 

£7,045,646 

£1,090,983 

£413,585 

£8,550,224 

1896 

7,541,981 

1,346,544 

432,580 

9,321,105 

1897 

8,168,123 

1,380,502 

468,368 

10,076,993 

1898 

8,265,499 

1,532,511 

719,945 

10,517,955 

1899 

9,427,515 

1,850,239 

660,581 

11,938,335 
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The  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land 
districts,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commissioner  and  a Land  Board.  The 
Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three 
classes: — Town  and  village  lands,  sub- 
urban lands,  and  rural  lands.  Town  and 
village  and  suburban  lands  are  sold  by 
auction;  the  upset  price  of  town  land 
must  not  be  less  than  £20  an  acre ; village 
land,  £3 ; and  suburban,  £2  an  acre ; and 
rural  land  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less 
than  £1  per  acre  for  first  quality,  and  5s. 
an  acre  for  second  quality.  No  person 
can  select  or  hold  more  than  640  acres  of 
the  former,  or  2,000  acres  of  the  latter. 
Pastoral  runs  are  leased  for  varying 
terms,  not  exceeding  21  years,  and  limited 
to  areas  which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or 
4,000  cattle.  No  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  run.  All  leases  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  and  they  entitle  the  holder 
to  the  grazing  rights,  but  not  to  soil, 
timber  or  minerals. 

The  land  system  of  New  Zealand, 
according  to  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith, 
F.  R.G.S. , Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  and 
Surveyor  General,  involves  “the  prin- 
ciple of  State  ownership  of  the  soil,  with 
a perpetual  tenancy  in  the  occupier.” 
An  ordinary  land  tax  of  Id.  in  the  £ is 
levied  on  the  unimproved  capital  value 
of  the  land.  Then,  a graduated  land  tax 
is  levied,  commencing  at  |d.  when  the 
unimproved  value  is  £5,000,  and  rising 
to  2d.  when  the  unimproved  value  rises 
to  £210,000  or  more.  Income  tax  is 
levied  on  incomes  above  £300,  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  in  the  £,  up  to  £,1000,  and 
Is.  in  the  £ beyond  that  sum. 


Year. 

Land  Tax 
Yielded. 

Income  Tax 
Yielded. 

1895-6 

• f 

£271,000 

£94,000 

1896-7 

272,000 

105,000 

1897-8 

269,000 

115,000 

1898-9 

298,000 

115,000 

1899-0 

294,000 

129,000 

Population  (Exclusive  of  Maoris). 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1876 

225,580 

173,495 

399,075 

1886 

317,646 

271,740 

589,386 

1896 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

1897 

384,703 

344,353 

729,056 

1898 

392,124 

351,339 

743,463 

1899 

398,679 

357,826 

756,505 

The  Maori  population  of  the  colony, 
according  to  the  census  of  April  12, 1896, 
was  39,854,  of  which  21,673  were  males, 
and  18,181  females. 
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Total  Acreage  of  Occupied  Land. 


1899-1900. 


Size  of  Holding. 

Number 



Number 

Acres.  Acres. 

of  Holdings. 

Acreage. 

of  Holdings. 

Acreage. 

1 to  10  

18,230 

68,671 

17,454 

70,290 

10  „ 50  

11,426 

315,651 

11,505 

322,936 

50  „ 100  

7,276 

570,503 

7,195 

568,716 

100  „ 200  

9,164 

5,584 

1,401,171 

9,177 

1,404,581 

200  „ 320  

1,469,859 

5,675 

1,475,195 

320  „ 640  

5,555 

2,568,462 

1,649,580 

5,830 

2,688,231 

640  „ 1,000  

1,946 

2,128 

1,731,636 

1.000  „ 5,000  

5.000  „ 10,000  

2,589 

5,364,539 

2,667 

5,495,467 

369 

2,579,773 

3,274,623 

352 

2,451,073 

10,000  „ 20,000  

220 

233 

3,201,355 

20.000  ,,  50,000  

50.000  and  over 

175 

5,448,033 

169 

5,535,541 

105 

9,675,403 

100 

9,477,632 

62,639 

34,386,268 

62,485 

34,422,653 

In  1873  there  were  145  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic,  and  434  under  construc- 
tion ; in  1900  there  were  2,104  miles  open 
for  traffic,  with  a revenue  of  £1,623,891, 
all  owned  by  the  Government.  There 
are  besides  167  miles  of  private  lines. 

Government. — The  Government  of  the 
colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the  Governor, 
who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Crown  ; 
but  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  granting 
representative  institutions  to  the  colony. 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
but  his  salary,  £7,200  a year,  is  paid 
by  the  colony.  Then  there  is  a Legis- 
lative Council,  the  members  of  which 
are  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Till 
1891,  the  appointments  were  for  life,  but 
then  an  Act  was  passed  making  them  for 
7 years  only,  but  the  Councillors  may  be 
re-appointed.  Two  members  of  the  Council 
are  Aboriginal  native  chiefs.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
must  not  be  less  than  10,  at  present  it  is 
45.  They  are  allowed  a salary  of  £150  a 
year,  payable  monthly,  and  actual  travel- 
ling expenses  to  and  from  Wellington ; 
but  a deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day 
is  made  in  case  of  an  absence,  except 
through  illness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  exceeding  five  sitting  days  in  one 
session. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  74  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected 
as  representatives  of  the  Maori  electors 
only.  For  electoral  purposes  the  colony 
is  divided  into  58  single  member  districts ; 
the  cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 


church and  Dunedin  return  three  members 
each ; or  a total  of  70  and  the  four  Maori 
representatives  constitute  the  House 
Since  1889  no  elector  can  vote  in  more 
than  one  constituency.  By  the  Electoral 
Act  of  1893,  the  right  to  register  and  to 
vote  was  extended  to  women  of  both 
races.  Every  adult  person,  if  resident 
one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months 
in  one  constituency  can  be  registered  as 
an  elector,  but  no  person  is  entitled, 
whatever  the  nature  or  number  of  his  or 
her  qualifications  may  be,  to  be  registered 
on  more  than  one  electoral  roll  within 
the  colony. 

The  elections  are  triennial,  except  in 
cases  of  a dissolution  by  the  Governor. 
Members  are  paid  £240  a year,  payable 
monthly,  with  a deduction  of  £2  per 
sitting  day  exceeding  five,  for  absence, 
except  through  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able cause.  Travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  Wellington  are  also  allowed. 

Public  Debt. — The  net  Public  Debt  on 
31st  March,  1900,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  to  amount  to  £46,930,076 : 


Net 

Indebtedness 

Per  Head  of 
European 
Poprdation 

Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

1890 

37,281,765 

60  5 

3 

1,851,421 

1891 

37,343,923 

59  11  11 

1,864,575 

1892 

37,675,206 

59  2 

0 

1,842,686 

1893 

38,144,070 

58  2 

7 

1,837,169 

1894 

38,874,491 

57  8 10 

1,873,682 

1895 

39,635,032 

57  9 

9 

1,656,970 

1896 

42,271,889 

60  2 

4 

1,696,002 

1897 

43,552,324 

60  13 

9 

1,709,469 

1,741,413 

1,767,468 

1898 

44,081,521 

60  4 11 

1899 

46,080,727 

61  14 

4 

1900 

46,930,076 

61  17 

3 

1,749,394 

* Including  Crown  pastoral  leases. 
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TASMANIA. 


Tasmania,  formerly  known  as  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  takes  its  name  from  Abel 
Jans  Tasman,  a Dutch  navigator,  sent 
out  to  explore  “The  Great  South  Land,” 
as  Australia  was  then  called,  by  Anthony 
Van  Diemen,  Governor  of  Batavia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tasmania  is  sepa- 
rated from  Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  120 
miles  wide.  Its  greatest  length  is  230 
miles,  greatest  width  190  miles.  Its 
surface  is  estimated  at  26,215  square 
miles,  or  about  4,000  square  miles  less 
than  Ireland.  Its  total  area,  exclusive  of 
islands  and  lakes,  is  15,571,500  acres ; or 
( inclusive  of  these,  16,778,000  acres:  It 

[ is  a mountainous  country,  having  over  a 
'hundred  hills,  ranging  in  altitude  from 
1 1,000  to  nearly  6,000  feet.  There  are 
| several  extensive  lakes  situated  on  the 
| high  central  table  land,  natural  reser- 
! voirs  which  are  the  sources  of  the  chief 
; rivers.  The  largest  are  the  Great  Lake, 

1 13  miles  long  by  8 miles  wide,  area 
i 28,000  acres;  lakes  Sorrell  and  Crescent, 

; 17,000  acres;  lake  St.  Clair,  10,000  acres; 

, and  lakes  Arthur  and  Echo,  each  about 
8,000  acres.  It  is  well  watered  by 
| numerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of  con- 
I siderable  size. 

For  territorial  purposes  Tasmania  is 
! divided  into  18  counties,  and  these  are 
i again  sub-divided  into  parishes.  For 
political  purposes  it  is  divided  into  30 
; electoral  districts,  returning  36  members 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Colony 
is  also  divided  into  15  electorates,  re- 
turning 18  members  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  At  the  date  of  last  census,  5th 
April,  1891,  there  were  30,817  electors  on 
the  rolls  for  the  Assembly.  For  local 
purposes  the  country  is  divided  into 
municipal  and  police  districts,  road  dis- 
tricts, and  school  districts;  and  for  federal 
purposes  into  five  electorates  returning 
each  one  member  to  the  House  of 


Representatives,  there  are  also  mineral 
districts  proclaimed,  having  their  com- 
missioners and  registrars  for  the  govern- 
ment of  mining  in  the  colony. 

Tasmania  was  granted  the  rights  of 
self-government  by  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1855.  The  Government  consists 
of  a Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Queen ; an  Executive  Council,  comprising 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  past  and  present, 
who  hold  the  title  of  “Honourable;”  a 
Cabinet,  consisting  of  four  paid  Ministers; 
and  a Parliament  of  two  Houses — the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly.  The  Governor  is  paid  by 
the  colony,  and  receives  a salary  of 
£3,500  and  £500  for  maintenance,  &c.,  of 
Government  House  a year.  The  four 
Cabin  et  Ministers  receive  £900  a year  each. 
They  are  the  Chief  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Attorney-General,  and  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Works.  Where  a Minister  with  a 
portfolio  is  Premier,  he  draws  £200  a 
year  extra.  The  Legislative  Council  (or 
Upper  House)  is  composed  of  18  members, 
who  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  in  case 
of  a dissolution  of  Parliament  the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  not  affected.  The 
House  of  Assembly  (or  People’s  House)  is 
composed  of  37  members, who  are  elected 
for  three  years.  Members  of  both  Houses 
other  than  Ministers,  Speaker  and  Presi- 
dent, have  since  1891  been  paid  £100  per 
annum  reimbursement  of  travelling 
expenses.  They  have  also  the  right  of 
franking  letters  and  telegrams  during  the 
time  Parliament  is  sitting. 

Population. 


Country. 

United  Kingdom  (direct) , 

British  Colonies 

Foreign  Countries 


Imports. 

1896. 

£379,930 

799,195 

13,285 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1890.... 

....  76,843  .... 

68,447  .... 

145,290 

1891.. .. 

. . . . 80,917  .... 

71,702  .... 

152,619 

1892  . . 

. . . . 82,009  .... 

71,135  .... 

153,144 

1893.... 

. . . . 81,978  .... 

72,446  .... 

154,424 

1894.... 

. . . . 83,266  .... 

74,190  .... 

157,456 

1895.... 

. . . . 85,303  .... 

75,530  .... 

160,833 

1897.... 

. . . . 91,610  .... 

80,109  .... 

171,719 

1 1898.. .. 

. . . . 95,633  .... 

81,707  .... 

177,340 

TS,  1896, 

1897,  AND  1898. 

Exports. 

1897. 

£397,510 

936,169 

33,929 


£465,544 

1,134,069 

50,405 


Total  1,192,410  1,367,608  1,650,018 


1896. 

£173,867 

1,319,036 

3,673 


1897. 

£274,497 

1,459,037 

10,927 


1898. 

£431,518 

1,540,698 

22,153 


1,496,576  1,744,461  1,994,369 


The  Imports  for  1899  are  given  at 
£1,769,324,  and  exports  £2,577,475. 
Estimated  Revenue  for  1900,  £1,040,107  ; 
Estimated  Expenditure,  £926  364. 

The  Permanent  Public  Debt  at  3rd 
June,  1899  was  given  at  £8,395,638. 


The  Governor  is  Viscount  Gormanston, 
G.C.M.S.  Administrating  Chief  Justice  : 
Sir  J.  S.  Dodds.  Agent  General  in 
London:  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Fysh,  K.C.M.G. 
Secretary  : Herbert  W.  Ely,  Esq. , 5, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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DOMINION 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  constituted 
on  July  1st,  1867,  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Canada  was  immediately  before 
that  time  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  which  divisions  are  better  known 
as  Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively.  The 
Dominion  was  subsequently  augumented 
by  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories  in  1870,  by  British 
Columbia  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1872,  and  now  includes  the 
whole  of  British  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland. 

The  following  figures  show  the  computed 
area  and  population  of  the  Provinces  and 
Territories  of  Canada  : — 

Population 
and  density. 

— •> 

Square  1891.  per  sq. 

miles.  mile. 

Ontario 219,650  . . 2,114,321  . . 10.0 

Quebec 844,050  1,488,535..  6 5 

New  Brunswick 28,100..  321,263  ..  11.4 

Nova  Scotia  20,550  ..  450,396  ..  22.0 

Prince  Edward  Island  2,000  . . 109,078  . . 54.5 

Manitoba 64,066  152,506..  2.4 

British  Columbia  ....  382,300  . . 98,173  . . 0.3 

Provisonal  Districts — 

Assiniboia  about  88.E34  \ 

Keewatin  ,,  267,000  j 

Saskatchewan..  ,,  101,092  1 

Alberta „ 105,355 

Athabasca  ....  ,,  103,300  \ a n 

Districts  of  Ungava,  / y8,yb'  " 

Franklin,  Macken-  [ 

zie,  and  Yukon 1,589,650  j 

River  St.  Lawrence, 

Great  Lakes,  &c.  ..  140,736,/ 

Area  of  Canada  . . 3,456,383  . . 4,833,239  . . 1.5 

The  population  in  1898  was  estimated  at 
5,200,000.  The  Indian  population  num- 
bers about  100,000,  located  on  reserves. 
The  Government  is  Federal.  The  pro 
vinces  have  Local  Legislatures.  The  ex- 
ecutive government  and  the  authority  of 
and  over  Canada  is  the  Queen.  The 

Governor  General  for  the  time  being 
carries  on  the  government  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty,  but  is  paid  out  of  the  Can- 
adian revenue.  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  an  Upper  House,  styled 
the  Senate  (81  members),  and  the  House 
of  Commons  (213  members).  The  Sen- 
ators are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  ‘i 

OF  CANADA, 

The  Commons  are  elected  for  five  years. 
The  franchise  for  both  the  Federal  Par- 
liament and  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
practically  confers  the  voting  power  upon  j 
nearly  all  male  residents  of  full  age.  At  1 
the  head  of  each  of  the  provinces  is  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  j 
Governor-General,  and  paid  by  the  Dom- 
inion.  He  is  the  executive  head  of  the  j 
Provincial  Government,  and  medium  of 
communication  between  the  provinces  and 
the  Federal  Government.  In  two  of  the 
provinces,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  j 
but  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  i 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia  there  are  only  single  Houses. 
This,  however,  is  a matter  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  as  are 
also  the  election  of  members,  franchise  , 
qualifications,  and  alteration  of  the  elect-] 
oral  districts,  for  the  Provincial  Legis- 
latures. The  duration  of  the  Local 

Assemblies  is  fixed  at  four  years.  The 
powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  the  contri- 
butions to  the  revenues  of  the  latter  from 
the  Dominion  Treasury,  are  defined  by 
the  British  North  America  Act,  and  the 
Acts  passed  under  it.  Legislation  upon 
local  matters  is  assigned,  as  a general 
rule  to  the  provinces.  There  is  generally 
a perfect  system  of  municipal  government  ! 
in  the  provinces  constituting  the  Domi- 
nion, by  which  municipal  councils,  elected 
by  the  people,  control  and  govern  matters 
of  purely  local  and  municipal  concern. 

In  every  Act  of  Parliament  or  Legislature 
the  one  object  sought  has  been  to  give 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  to  localities 
to  manage  their  own  local  affairs.  There  i 
is  no  state  church,  and  education  is  free. 
No  question  of  naturalization  arises  in 
connection  with  the  emigration  of  British  j | 
subjects  to  Canada  of  course,  and  the 
law  as  to  foreigners  is  that  they  can  tran- 
sact any  business  and  hold  any  real  estate  j 
without  being  naturalized.  By  residing 
three  years  however,  and  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  they  become  naturalized, 
and  are  at  once  invested  with  political 
and  all  other  rights. 

There  are  about  18,000  miles  of  rail-  | 
ways.  The  three  principal  systems  are 
bhe  Canadian  Pacific  (6,283  miles),  Grand  , 
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Trunk  (3,161  miles),  and  the  Intercolonial 
including  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Rail- 
way (1,360  miles).  The  total  paid-up 
capital  in  July,  1899,  was  $64,699,784, 
to  which  the  Dominion  and  Local  Govern- 
ments and  municipalities  had  contributed 
about  one-fourth.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  1899  was  19,133,365,  and 
the  freight  was  31,211,753  tons.  The 
total  receipts  forthe  yearwere  $62,243,784 
an  increase  of  some  $33,000,000  over  1882, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transport  in  the  meantime 
made  by  the  railways. 

The  consolidated  revenue  for  the  Dom- 
inion for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900, 
was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Customs  . 1 $28,374,147 

Excise 9,868,075 

Other  sources 12,758,561 

$51,000,783 

The  expenditure  amounted  to 

$42,936,051,  showing  a surplus  of 

$8,024,731. 

Taxation,  as  represented  by  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  amounted,  in  1899,  to 
$38,242,222,  or  $6.50  per  head. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  public  debt  on 
1st  July,  1899,  was  $345,150,902,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  assets, 
$78,886,363,  making  the  net  debt 

$266,274,538,  or  $44.40  per  head. 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  consump- 
tion for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900, 
was  $180,951,434.  The  duty  collected 
amounted  to  $28,374,147,  equal  to  $4.80 
per  head  of  the  population. 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  import  trade  of  Canada  in  the  past 
ten  years.  There  has  been  a falling-off 
in  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
but  the  deficiency  has  to  a great  extent 
been  made  up  by  an  increased  import- 
ation of  raw  material  and  of  partly- 
finished  articles. 

The  exports  in  1900  were  valued  at 
$175,656,947,  made  up  of — Canadian  pro- 
duce $154,478,661,  and  other  produce 
$21,178,286. 

These  figures  however,  only  embrace 
the  outside  trade.  The  inter-provincial 
trade  has  been  estimated  at  $130,000,000  ; 
it  was  in  1867  about  $4,000,000.  The 
canal  tolls  amounted  in  1898  to 
$325,148  for  6,618,475  tons  of  freight; 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  in  the 
j coasting  trade  has  also  increased  from 

11,047,661  tons  in  1878,  to  30,554,431 
tons  in  1899. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  goods 
are  exported  are  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  Australasia.  With 
other  countries,  also,  trade  is  rapidly 
growing,  particularly  China  and  Japan  ; 
and  also  France,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries. 

The  following  figures  serve  to  show  the 
progress  made  in  trade  and  commerce  by 
the  Dominion  during  the  past  ten  years. 

EXPORTS. 

Percentage  to 
Great  United 

Value.  Britain.  States. 

1893  118,564,352  Dollars.  58  21  35'54 

1894  117,524,979  „ 58 ‘45  31 ’56 

1895  113,638,803  ,,  58  17  34  79 

1896  121,013,852  „ 5914  32.26 

1897  137,950,253  ,,  5914  32  91 

1898  164,152,683  „ — — 

1899  158,896,905  ,,  — — 

1900  175,656,947  ,,  — — 

IMPORTS. 

Percentage  from 
Great  United 

Value.  Britain.  States. 

1893  129,074,000  Dollars.  35'45  47'84 

1894  123,474,000  „ 34 -23  46'89 

1895  110,781,000  ,,  29'58  51  91 

1896  118,011,000  28-82  '52-91 

1897  119,218,000  ,,  26  43  55‘39 

1898  140,323,053  „ — _ 

1899  162,764,308  ,>  — — 

1900  180,951,434  ,,  — — 

It  should  be  noted  that  imports  from 
the  United  States  largely  consist  of  raw 
material. 

EXPORTS. 

To  United  States.  To  Great  Britain. 

1898  $45,705,000  $104,998,000 

1899  $45,133,000  $99,091,000 

IMPORTS. 

From  United  States.  From  Great  Britain 

1898  $78,705,000  $32,500,000 

1899  $93,007,000  $37,060,000 

In  his  Budget  Speech  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  on  March  23rd,  1900, 
the  Hon.  William  S.  Fielding,  Minister 
of  Finance,  announced  and  defended  his 
proposal  to  increase  the  preferential 
tariff  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
from  25  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.,  so 
thaf  on  and  after  1st  July,  1900  “for 
every  $3  of  duty  imposed  upon  the 
products  of  foreign  countries,  there  shall 
be  only  $2  of  duty  levied  on  the  goods 
coming  from  our  Motherland.”  The 
hon.  gentleman  argued  that  “ under  the 
t|late  government,  although  trade  was 
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expanding,  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  were  falling  off ; but,”  he  went 
on  to  say,  ‘ c the  moment  this  preferential 
tariff  was  adopted,  by  the  present  govern- 
ment, the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
began  to  increase,  and  they  are  increasing 
year  by  year.”  Turning  to  the  exports 
of  the  products  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  coin  aud  bullion, 
the  speaker  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  1899,  $85,113,681, 
though  less  than  those  of  1898,  “ were 
away  ahead  of  those  of  any  year  previous 
to  1898,”  and  during  the  current  year  he 
added  they  had  caught  up  again  and 
would  go  on  increasing.  “There  is 
to-day,  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 

people,”  says  the  Canadian  Finance 
Minister,  “ that  preference  for  Canadian 
products  which  is  putting  Canadian 
cheese,  bacon,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and 
grain  into  the  hands  of  British  consumers 
to  an  extent  that  never  existed  before.” 
What  this  means  is  that  British  goods 
entering  Canada  more  easily  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  of  tariff,  Great  Britain  is 
taking  more  Canadian  products  in 
exchange  — which  is  an  excellent 
argument  for . the  abolition  of  tariffs 
altogether. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  is 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  17,  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 
Secretary — J.  G.  Colme  , Esq.,  C.M.G. 

CAPE  C 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  first  discov- 
ered by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  in  A.D.  1486,  became  of 
importance  as  an  European  settlement  in 
1652,  when  the  Dutch  occupied  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Cape  Town.  between  that 
date  and  1795  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany were  masters  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  latter  year  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a British  force  under  General  Craig. 
It  was  restored  to  the  Batavian  Republic 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  finally 
recaptured  by  Great  Britain  in  J806  ; 
and  in  1815  the  Cape  Colony  was 
definitely  recognised  as  an  English 
possession. 

Cape  Colony  lies  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  Africa  Its  area  is  221,192  square 
miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Pondoland  also, 
consisting  of  about  3,735  square  miles, 
was  annexed  in  1894,  and  British  Bech- 
uanaland,  consisting  of  51,524  square 
miles,  was  annexed  in  1895,  so  that  the 
whole  area  of  Cape  Colony  is  now  277,151 
square  miles.  The  country  is  of  a moun- 
tanous  character.  Cape  Town  is  the  cap- 
ital of  of  the  Colony,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  It  has  a population  of 
84,903. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  population  of 
the  Colony,  including  the  native  Terri- 
tories, was  1,527,224,  made  up  as  follows  : 
Europeans,  376,987  (or  nearly  a fourth 
part  of  the  whole) ; Malays,  13,907  ; 
Hottentots,  50,338  ; Fingoes,  229,680  ; 
Kaffirs,  608,456  ; and  other  coloured 
[ people,  247,806.  To  these  figures  the 

;0LQNY. 

population  (166,080)  of  Pondoland  must 
now  be  added,  and  that  of  Bechuanaland, 
which  consists  of  72,736  persons,  of  whom 
a small  portion  only  are  whites.  Nearly 
all  the  Malays  are  in  the  district  round 
Cape  Town,  and,  excluding  the  Native 
Territories,  the  largest  numbers  of  Kaffirs 
and  Bechuanas,  and  Fingoes,  are  in  the 
King  William’s  Town  District  in  the  east 
of  the  Colony.  The  European  population 
is  mainly  Dutch,  British,  and  German  in 
origin,  and  is  principally  confined  to  the 
Colony  proper.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
western  division  of  the  Colony  has  the 
larger  proportion  of  Dutch,  and  the  east- 
ern has  the  larger  proportion  of  English. 

Cape  Colony  has  a constitution  model- 
led on  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Legis- 
lature consists  of  the  Governor,  an  Upper 
House  or  Legislative  Council  of  23  mem- 
bers, and  a Lower  House  or  House  of 
Assembly  of  82  members  elected  every 
five  years.  The  qualifications  for  voters 
are  the  same  in  the  case  of  both  Houses, 
and  are  now  by  the  Act  of  1892,  in  so  far 
as  regards  new  voters,  as  follows  : — (1) 
Twelve  months  continuous  occupation  of 
a tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  75 1. 
(instead  of  252.  as  before);  or,  the  receipt 
for  twelve  months  of  not  less  than  502. 
wages  ; and  (2)  ability  to  write  their 
names,  occupations,  and  addresses. 
Members  of  the  Upper  House  must  be  at 
least  30  years  of  age  and  possess  2,0002. 
in  real  property  or  4,0002.  in  personal. 
In  all  the  divisions  there  are  local  bodies 
termed  divisional  councils,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  The  law  in  force  is  mainly 
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the  Roman  Dutch  law  as  amended  by 
Statute. 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  in  the  year 
1897-8  was  £6,536,475;  and  in  1898-9 
£6,317,574.  The  total  ordinary  expendi-i 
ture  was  1897-8  £7,082,255,  1898-9 1 

£6,803,041. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  There  are 
public  and  district  schools  for  European 
children,  in  which  religious  instruction 
may  be  given  at  times  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  The  cost  is  defrayed  by  school 
fees,  largely  supplemented  by  govern- 
ment contributions.  Compulsion  does 
not  obtain. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  a strong 
garrison  at  Cape  Town  ; and  there  is  a 
considerable  volunteer  force,  particularly 
at  Kimberley,  both  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  Colony  has,  since  1878,  organised  a 
body  of  ‘ ‘ Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  ” as  a 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
Colony  generally,  as  well  as  for  police 
purposes  within  the  native  districts 
formerly  knowp.  as  the  “Transkei.” 
There  is  also  a Cape  police  force. 

As  regards  the  status  of  natives,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  while  some 
have  qualified  for  citizenship,  some 
others  less  civilised  are  subject  to  the 
Glen  Grey  Act,  which  regulates  their 
land  tenure.  This  Act  was  passed  in 
August,  1894.  Its  effect  is  to  set  apart 
certain  districts  for  the  use  of  natives, 
who  have  family  allotments  whose 
extent  is  reckoned  at  eight  acres  per 
head.  For  each  allotment  the  family 
pays  15s.  a year  of  a ground  rent. 
These  allotments  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred except  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities.  By  another  provision  all 
able-bodied  males  must  pay  a yearly 
tax  of  10s.,  called  a labour  tax,  unless 
he  is  able  to  prove  that  he  has  laboured 
for  three  months  in  any  given  year. 
Sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  prohibited. 
The  districts  are  governed  by  District 
Councils,  of  which  one  half  of  the 
members  are  elected  by  the  natives,  thej 
other  half  being  nominated  by  the; 
Government. 

Governor  and  Commissioner-in-Chief  ini 
the  Colony,  and  High  Commissioner  fori 
South  Africa  : Sir  Alfred  Milner.  As' 
Governor,  £5,000.  As  High  Commis-j 
sioner,  £3,000.  i 

Agent  General  in  London  : Hon.  Sir 
David  Tennant,  K.C.M.G. 


Secretary:  Spencer  Brydges Todd, Esq.. 
C.M.G.,  112  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

STATISTICS  AND  TRADE. 


Year. 

1888 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


Finances. 

Revenue  Expendi- 
Actual  ture. 

£ £ 
3,426,362  3,260,759 
3,836,114  3,621,019 
4,430,050  3,878,925 
4,143,876  4,163,749 
4,495,344  4,284,464 
4,971,214  4,667,676 
5,321,352  4,977,484 
5,390,170  5,151,734 
6,803,802  5,651,325 
7,389,965  6,852,385 
6,536,475  7,082,254 
6,517,574  6,803,041 


Shipping  Entered 
and  Cleared. 
British  Total 
Tonnage.  Tonnage. 


5,829,836 

7,218,066 

7,645,149 

7,631,017 

8,040,279 

8,475,072 

8,838,985 

9,730,264 

11,433,875 

12,137,192 

12,991,523 

13,887,758 


IMPORTS. 


Year. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Year. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


From 

U.K. 

£4,730,798 

7,098,463 

7,825,266 

7,020,493 

7,691,195 

9,203,317 

8,877,632 

10,427,201 

12,807,332 

12,839,271 

11,443,178 

9,911,503 


To 

UK. 

£8,409,006 

9,169,589 

9,707,416 

10,676,017 

11,474,561 

12,401,227 

13,352,658 

16,316,001 

16,404,464 

19,019,161 

23,969,425 

22,647,719 


From 

Colonies. 

£410,948 

442,659 

636,430 

641,599 

683,277 

667,475 

605,674 

736,584 

811,171 

883,233 

1,048,126 

1,447,962 


From 

Elsewhere. 

£536,591 

904,943 

904,750 

910,674 

1,112,769 

1,494,044 

1,815,339 

2,448,620 

4,316,536 

4,209.374 

4,130,050 

4,011,506 


EXPORTS. 

To  To 

Colonies.  Elsewhere. 
£109,443  £358,208 


86,891 

82,667 

113,620 

89,510 

62,865 

56,110 

68,011 

86,636 

83,344 

113,080 

187,994 


334,369 

362,896 

326,594 

413,996 

492,462 

287,770 

414,125 

460,738 

333,799 

340,908 

411,545 


6,083,423 

7,568,200 

8,019,915 

7,952,954 

8,383,729 

8,792,439 

9,227,938 

10,175,903 

12,041,714 

12,853,405 

13,427,354 

14,971,057 


Total. 

£5,678,335 

8,446,066 

9,366,449 

8,572,768 

9,487,249 

11,364,836 

11,298,645 

13,612,405 

17,935,037 

17,931,871 

16621,354 

15,370,971 


Total. 
£8,876,657 
9,891,319 
10,152.979 
11,116,231 
11,978,067 
12,956,554 
13,696,538 
16,798,137 
16,951,838 
19,436,304 
24  423,413 
23,247,258 


The  following  is  a table  of  the 
exports  for  the  last  three  years  : 

Article.  1897. 

£ 

300,772- 
4,454,376 
605,058 


chie 


Copper  ore . . 
Diamonds 
Feathers,  ostrich 
Gold,  Raw . . 

Hair,  Angora 
Hides,  ox  and  cow 


1898. 

£ 

262,830 
4,566,897  4 
, - 748,565 

10,991.926  15,394,442  13 
676,644  647,548 

217,754  199,543 


Skins,  goat  and  sheep  296,413  348,935 

Wool  ..  ..  1,496,779  1,766,740  2 


£ 

446,98 

,135,58 

842,00 

,815,68 

779,89 

34,01 

374,27 

,183,90 


Public  Debt  December  31st,  1S99. 

£27,884,07 
3,525,67 


Debt  of  General  Government 
Debt  of  Corporate  Bodies  under 
guarantee  


£31,409.754 
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NATAL 


The  Colony  of  Natal  is  situated  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  South  Africa.  Including  the 
Provinces  of  Zululand  and  Amatongaland, 
having  an  area  of  14,168  square  miles, 
added  to  Natal  on  the  30th  December, 
1897,  the  area  of  the  whole  Colony  is 
now  35,019  square  miles. 

Natal  was  discovered  on  Christmas 
Day,  1847,  by  the  Portuguese  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  named  by  him  Terra 
Natalis  ” (the  land  of  the  Nativity).  No 
settlement,  however,  of  any  importance 
was  made  until  the  year  1824,  when  some 
English  established  a station  upon  the 
present  site  of  Durban.  Between  1834 
and  1838  many  Dutch  wandered  into  the 
country,  having  abandoned  their  homes 
in  Cape  Colony  through  discontent  with 
the  policy  of  the  English  in  regard  to  the 
Natives.  The  greater  number  of  these 
were,  however,  killed  in  fighting  with  the 
Zulus,  a warlike  tribe  who  had  lately 
entered  the  country  from  the  interior  of 
Africa.  In  1843,  Natal,  after  resistance 
from  the  Dutch,  was  declared  a British 
Colony,  and  in  1856  it  was  separated  from 
the  Cape  and  made  au  independent 
Colony.  Responsible  government  was 
established  in  1893. 

From  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  the 
land  decends  in  steep  steps  and  gentle 
slopes  until  it  reaches  the  sea  level.  It 
is  full  of  valleys  and  hills,  watered  with 
many  rivers  and  streams,  but  there  is  no 
navigable  river.  Durban  is  the  principal 
seaport,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  South  Africa.  It  has  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  from  the  sea,  and  is  full 
of  villas  and  gardens.  It  contains  now 
about  39,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  one  half  are  natives  and  Indians. 
Pietermaritzburg  (2,095  ft.  above  the  sea) 
is  the  capital  of  the  Colony,  and  comes 
next  in  size  to  Durban,  from  which  it 
is  70  miles*  by  rail.  Its  population  is 
about  24,595,  of  whom  14,000  are  whites. 
It  has  broad,  shady  streets,  and  excellent 
gardens,  villa  residences,  and  shops. 

By  the  census  of  1891  the  population 
was  returned  as — Europeans,  46,788 
(mainly  British),  Indians,  41,442,  and 
Natives,  455,983,  or  543,913  altogether. 
The  population  of  Zululand  and  Amat- 
ongaland— nearly  all  natives — must  now 
be  added,  so  that  the  aggregate  popula- 


tion of  Natal  is  now  estimated  at  60,000 
whites,  60,000  Indians,  and  723,500 
natives. 

The  Knglish  largely  predominate  in  the 
principal  towns  and  on  the  sugar  plant- 
ations of  the  coast.  The  Dutch  live 
chiefly  on  the  farm  lands  of  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Colony. 

The  government  consists  of  a Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  a Legislature, 
and  a Legislative  Assembly.  Zululand  is 
now  represented  by  one  member  in  the 
Council,  and  two  members  in  the 
Assembly.  (Act  No.  10,  1898).  The 
Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  12 
members  now  summoned  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.  A member  must  be  30  years 
old  or  upwards,  must  have  resided  in  the 
Colony  for  10  years,  and  must  be  the  reg- 
istered proprietor  of  immoveable  property 
in  the  Colony  of  the  value  of  500£.  net : 
he  sits  for  10  years,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
first  Council  5 members  vacate  their  seats 
after  5 years.  The  Legislative  A ssembly, 
which  is  elected  for  four  years,  consists  of 
39  members,  elected  by  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  electors  being  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  immoveable  property  of 
the  value  of  £50,  or  by  being  tenants  of 
such  property  to  the  annual  value  of 
10£.  ; or  by  possessing  an  income  of  961. 
per  annum,  inclusive  of  allowances, 
on  condition  that  they  have  resided  three 
years  in  the  Colony.  A Minister  may 
sit  and  speak  in  both  Houses,  but  can 
only  vote  in  the  House  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Local  Government  is  carried 
on  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  Colony  by 
means  of  Local  Boards,  Road  Boards,  &c. 

The  laws  for  Europeans  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  in  England. 
Native  law  is  administered  in  the  Supreme 
and  other  courts.  There  is  no  Estab- 
lished Church.  There  are  numerous 
schools,  as  well  as  farmhouse  centres  in 
the  districts  where  the  population  is  very 
scattered  : children  are  admitted  without 
fees  if  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay 
any.  The  defence  of  the  Colony  is  pro- 
vided for  at  present  by  English  troops, 
but  there  is  also  a considerable  body  of 
local  volunteers. 

Governor:  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis 

Hely  Hutchinson,  G.C.M.G.  ; Salary  : 
£5,000. 
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Agent  General  in  London  : Sir  W alter 
Peace,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary  : R.  Russell,  Esq.,  26  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Year. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895- 6 

1896- 7 

1897- S 


Finances. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

£ 

1,146,079 
1,328,468 
1,430,307 
1,191,160 
1,021,794 
1,147,441 
1,282,484 
1,642,998 
1,812,318 
1,923,977 


Revenue. 

£ 

1,327,105 

1,422,688 

1,336,111 

1,281,996 

999,866 

1,444,514 

1,457,338 

2,213,074 

1,964,314 

•2,121,036 


Shipping  Entered 
and  Cleared. 
British  Total 
Tonnage.  Tonnage. 


913,611 

950,821 

993,267 

1,036,399 

1,132,583 

1,243,889 

1,532,433 

2,078,333 

2,177,152 

2,300,464 


1,013,108 

1,035,999 

1,063,014 

1,163,890 

1,233,815 

1,386,159 

1,616,141 

2,434,424 

2,444,781 

2,526,822 


Exports. 

To  To  To 

U.K.  Colonies.  Elsewhere.  Total. 
£ £ £ £ 

1,264,188  87,730  65,953  1,417,871 

1,483,205  78,453  94,657  1,656,318 

1,196,958  54,926  127,773  1,379,657 

1,836,803  57,127  277,310  1,371,240 

1,014,623  161,108  304,875  1,480,606 

798,477  146,088  297,604  1,242,169 

728,529  104,370  364,712  1,197,611 

807,496  117,419  626,443  1,551,358 

627,094  69,563  1,298,516  1,995,173 

764,480  88,020  819,868  1,672,368 

845,037  149,169  1 190,461  2,184,667 

Customs  Revenue,  December  31,  1898,  £466,139. 
Public  Debt,  December  31,  1898,  £8,019,143. 
Sinking  Funds,  £308,651. 

The  following  is  a comparison  for  the 
last  three  years  of  Exports  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Colonial  produce  : — 


Year. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896- 7 

1897- 8 
1898* 


Year. 

From 

U.K. 

Imports. 

From 

Colonies. 

From 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

Articles  Exported. 
(Produce  of  the  Colony). 

1897. 

£ 

1898. 

£ 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

474,681 

565,476 

608,711 

1888 

2,420,189 

192,312 

277,967 

2,890,468 

Sugar,  unrefined 

5,874 

17,801 

147,472 

1889 

3,642,594 

309,096 

575,325 

4,527,015 

Coal  

89,863 

124,523 

155,043 

1890 

3,488,103 

374,824 

594,158 

4,417,085 

Hides,  ox  and  cow  . . 

44,400 

160,176 

39,401 

1891 

1892 

2,764,030 

2,422,744 

352,383 

.320,691 

419,418 

421,814 

3,535,831 

3,165,249 

Skins,  calf,  sheep,  and 
goat 

6,820 

24,674 

25,756 

1893 

1,685,191 

223,196 

328,351 

2,236,738 

Angora  hair  .. 

34,892 

36,545 

39,964 

1894 

1,638,098 

235,461 

443,037 

2,316,596 

Wattle  bark 

17,659 

30,929 

57,885 

1895.-6 

1896-7 

2,455,428 

4,341,847 

376,071 

400,574 

718.926 

1,675,845 

3,550,125 

6,418,266 

Ores  and  minerals,  in- 
cluding silver 

713 

975 

1,445 

1897-8 

3,694,628 

3,712,580 

399,254 

1,177,875 

5,271,757 

Fresh  fruit 

3,669 

5,933 

6,971 

8,296 

1898* 

467,924 

1,142,712 

5,323,216 

Tea  

2,933 

2,784 

January  1st  to  December  31st. 


TRANSVAAL, 


The  South  African  Republic,  generally 
known  as  the  Transvaal,  was  a Republic 
formed  by  Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony  in 
1835.  The  independence  of  the  Republic 
was  recognised  by  England  in  1852  ; but 
the  territory  was  annexed  on  April  12, 
1877.  Independence  was  again  granted 
in  1881  as  a result  of  an  armed  re- 
volt. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
England  in  October,  1899,  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  resided  in  a Parlia- 
ment of  two  chambers,  each  having  27 
members.  The  State  President  was  S.  J. 
Paulus  Kruger,  elected  for  the  fourth 
time  in  February,  1898.  The  executive 
authority  was  vested  in  the  President 
and  a Council  of  four  official  and  two 
non-official  members.  The  following 
statement,  taken  from  “ The  Statesman’s 
Year  Book,”  will  serve  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  new-comers  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  citizenship  : — “ Members  of 
both  Chambers  must  be  30  years  of  age, 


I possess  fixed  property,  profess  the  Pro- 
| testant  religion,  and  never  have  been 
| convicted  of  any  criminal  offence.  The 
j members  of  the  First  Chamber  are  elected 
j from  and  by  the  first-class  burghers  ; 
j those  of  the  Second  Chamber  from  and 
by  the  first  and  second  class  burghers 
conjointly,  each  for  four  years.  JTirst-class 
burghers  comprise  all  male  whites  resident 
in  the  Republic  before  May  29,  1876*  or 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  w’ar  of 
independence  in  1881,  the  Malaboch  warin 
1894,  the  Jameson  raid  in  1895-96,  the 
expedition  to  Swaziland  in  1894,  and  all 
the  other  tribal  wars  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  children  of  such  persons  from  the  age 
of  16.  Second-class  burghers  comprise 
the  naturalised  male  alien  population  and 
their  children  from  the  age  of  16.  Natur- 
alisation may  be  obtained  after  two 
years’  residence,  and  registration  on  the 
books  of  the  Field  Cornet,  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  the  payment  of  £2.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  has  also  the  right,  in 
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special  instances,  to  invite  persons  to 
become  naturalised  on  payment  of  £2. 
Naturalised  burghers  may,  by  special 
resolution  of  the  First  Chamber,  become 
first-class  burghers  twelve  years  after 
naturalisation.  Sons  of  aliens,  though 
born  in  the  Republic,  have  no  political 
rights  ; but,  by  registration  at  the  age  of 
16,  may,  at  the  age  of  18,  become 
naturalised  burghers,  aud  may,  by  special 
resolution  of  the  Fir?t  Chamber,  be  made 
first-class  burghers  ten  years  after  they 
are  eligible  for  the  Second  Chamber,  or 
at  the  age  of  40.  The  President  and  the 
Commandant-General  are  elected  by  the 
first-class  burghers  only  ; District  Com- 
mandants and  Field  Cornets  by  the  two 
classes  of  burghers  conjointly.” 

The  area  of  the  Transvaal  is  119,139 
square  miles.  The  “ State  Almanack  ” 
of  1898  states  the  population  as  follows  : 
White  males  137,947,  females  107,450; 
natives  748,759.  In  1897  £140,286  was 

spent  in  education.  The  Revenue  in 
1898  was  £3,983,560 ; the  expenditure, 
£3,971,473  ; the  public  debt  £2,660,394, 
including  a Rothschild  loan  amounting  to 
two  and  a half  millions.  The  country  is 
adapted  to  agriculture,  but  there  has 
been  a large  output  of  gold  in  recent  years 
as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — - 

1890  ..  £1,869,645  1895  ..  £8,569,555 

1891  ..  £2,924,305  1896  ..  £8,603,821 

1892  ..  £4,541,071  1897  ..£11,476,260 

1893  ..  £5,480,498  1898  ..£16.044,135 

1894  ..  £7,667,152 

The  total  imports  upon  which  duty  was 
charged  in  1898  were  valued  at 
£10,632,893.  In  1898  there  were  774 
miles  of  railway  open,  270  miles-  under 
construction,  and  252  miles  in  contem- 
plation. There  were  also  2,200  miles  of 
telegraph  in  operation. 

On  September  1st,  1900,  Lord  Roberts 
issued  a Proclamation  annexing  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  British  Crown. 

ORANGE  Rl\ 

The  Orange  River  Colony  was,  up  till 
March  13,  1900,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
a republic  founded  by  Boers  who  trekked 
from  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  subsequent 
years.  The  Volksraad,  the  popular 

assembly,  was  the  legislative  authority. 
The  60  members  were  burghers  owning 
real  property  of  the  value  of  £500,  and 
being  not  less  than  25  years  of  age.  The 
electors  were  white  burghers,  persons 
who  had  been  born  in  the  State,  or  who 
had  been  naturalised  after  having  resided 
in  the  State  not  less  than  three  years. 
Further  qualifications  were  ownership  of 
real  property  valued  at  not  less  than 
£150,  lesseeship  of  real  property  of  £36 
annual  value,  ownership  of  personal  pro- 
perty valued  at  £300,  and  receipt  of  a 
yearly  income  of  £200  or  upwards.  The 
Executive  consisted  of  the  President 
(Mr.  M.  T.  Steyn,  elected  February 
19,  1896),  the  Government  Secretary, 
the  Llanddrost  of  the  Capital,  and 
three  unofficial  members  of  the  Volks- 
raad. The  State  was  divided  into  18 
districts,  each  having  a Landdrost,  or 
magistrate,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Volksraad. 

On  March  13,  1900,  as  a result  of  mili- 
tary operations,  Lord  Roberts  occupied 
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the  capital  and  annexed  the  State,  con- 
stituting it  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at 
48,326  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  a census  taken  in  1890,  was  : 
White  males,  40,571  ; females,  37,145  ; 
and  129,787  natives. 

The  Government  contributed  upwards 
of  £10,000  a year  for  religious  purposes, 
and  maintained  a national  sj^stem  of 
education,  the  schools  being  managed  by 
local  boards,  whose  members  were  partly 
elected  and  partly  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. Education  was  partly  compulsory 
and  free  for  the  poor. 

The  Revenue  in  1898  amounted  to 
£799,758,  including  £408,578  from  rail- 
ways, and  the  expenditure  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  £956,752,  including 
£508,478  on  the  railways.  The  debt  of 
the  Republic  was  in  1898  £30,000. 

The  country  is  mainly  devoted  to  graz- 
ing, but,  in  1898,  there  was  a diamond 
production  valued  at  £1,508,661.  The 
imports  in  1898  amounted  to  £1,190,932, 
and  the  exports  to  £1,923,425.  There  are 
392  miles  of  railway  in  the  country,  and 
1,900  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

t 
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INDIA. 


The  direct  government  of  India  by  the 
Crown  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1857-8,  and  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  was  assumed  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1876.  The  authority 
of  the  Crown  is  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  a Council  consist- 
ing principally  of  men  who  have  had 
official  experience  in  India.  The  supreme 
authority  in  India  resides  in  the  Gover- 
nor General  in  Council.  The  Council 
consists  of  the  nominees  of  the  Crown, 
six  in  number,  who  have  charge  of  the 
following  departments  : — Finance  and 
Commerce,  Home  Affairs,  Revenue  and 
Agriculture,  Military  Administration, 
Legislation  and  Public  Works,  together 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Coun- 
cil is  enlarged  for  legislative  purposes  by 
the  addition  of  sixteen  members,  one  half 
of  whom  must  be  non-official  people. 
There  are  always  some  natives  among 
the  sixteen,  who  are  all  nominated  by 
the  Governor  General,  but  the  provincial 
Legislative  Councils,  four  in  number,  and 
the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce  may 
each  recommend  a member.  Calcutta  is 
the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  India  as 
a whole. 

For  administrative  purposes  India  is 
divided  thus  : — Presidencies  ; Madras 
and  Bombay,  each  having  a governor, 
executive,  and  legislative  councils  similar 
to  those  already  named  and  constituted 
in  much  the  same  way,  an  army  and  a 
civil  service.  Lieutenant  Governorships  : 
Bengal,  North-West  Provinces,  and 
Oudh,  and  the  Punjaub,  each  having 
a legislative  council.  Chief*  Commis- 
sionerships  : Central  Provinces,  Assam, 
Burma,  Andamans,  &c.  The  unit  of 
administration  is  the  district,  under  a 
collector,  or  Deputy  Commissioner.  A 
number  of  districts  constitute  a division 
under  a Commissioner.  There  are  High 
Courts  in  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and 
the  North-West  Provinces,  from  which 
appeals  may  be  carried  to  the  Privy 
Council.  There  is  a Chief  Court  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  there  is  a Judicial  Com- 
missioner in  Burma,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Oudh,  and  Sindh.  There  are 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  muni- 
cipal bodies  in  India,  and  a large  number 
of  rural  district  and  local  Boards.  In 


addition  to  the  various  divisions  named, 
India  has  a number  of  feudatory  States 
whose  princes  are  “assisted”  in  their 
government  by  political  Residents. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  population  of 
India  is  of  course  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  principal  systems  of  land  tenure  are 
the  zamindary  and  the  ryotwary.  Under 
the  former  the  land  is  held  by  village 
communities  and  Zamindars  (a  Persian 
word  signifying  land  holders)  who  have 
rights  similar  to  those  of  an  English 
landlord,  but  have  to  make  an  annual 
payment  to  the  State,  while  their  tenants 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  tenant 
right.  The  payment  to  the  State  is 
fixed  for  a definite  period,  and  assessed 
on  the  estates  as  a whole.  Under  the 
the  ryotwary  system,  the  State  payment 
is  fixed  for  each  holding  and  is  paid  to 
the  Government  direct. 

It  is  a terrible  comment  on  our  govern- 
ment of  the  country  that  we  should  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
f amice.  Mr.  Romesh  E.  Dutt  in  his 
valuable  work  entitled  “ Open  Letters  to 
Lord  Curzon  on  Famines  and  Land 
Assessments  in  India,”  observes  : — “The 
land  is  fertile  ; the  people  are  peaceful 
and  loyal,  industrious  and  frugal ; and 
generations  of  British  administrators 
have  been  trained  in  the  duties  of  Indian 
administration.  And  yet  famines  have 
not  disappeared.  Within  the  last  forty 
years,  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
writer,  there  have  been  ten  famines  in 
India,  and  at  a moderate  computation  | 
the  loss  of  lives  from  starvation  and  from 
disease  brought  on  by  these  famines  may 
be  estimated  at  fifteen  millions  within 
these  forty  years.  It  is  a melancholy 
phenomenon  which  is  not  presented  in 
the  present  day  by  any  other  country  on 
earth  enjoying  a civilised  administra- 
tion. ” The  usual  explanations  are  offered, 
of  course.  The  people  are  said  to  be 
improvident,  and  to  have  too  many 
children,  and  the  money  lenders  are  too 
rapacious.  But  Mr.  Dutt  brushes  all 
these  aside  and  demonstrates  that  the 
famines  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
resourceless  condition  and  chronic 
poverty  of  the  people,  due  to  the  over 
assessment  of  the  soil ; then  subsidiary 
causes  are  the  colossal  public  debt  and 
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the  enormous  public  expenditure.  In 
plain  terms  Landlordism  is  the  cause  of 
India's  suffering.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  question  of  the  economic  condition 
of  India  must  become  a burning  one,  it 
is  well  to  set  forth  the  remedies  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dutt,  whose  title  to  speak  on  the 
matter  is  undoubted. 

“ 1.  Where  the  State  receives  land 
revenue  through  landlords,  and  the 
revenue  is  not  permanently  settled,  we 
ask  that  the  ‘ Saharanpur  rules  ’ may  be 
universally  applied,  and  the  State  demand 
be  limited  to  one  half  the  rental.”  By 
the  Saharanpur  rules,  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  famine,  the  State  demand  was 
reduced  to  one-half  instead  of  two-thirds 
of  the  rental.  These  rules  are,  however, 
persistently  violated,  by  the  imposition 
of  cesses  for  schools,  roads,  post  offices, 
famines,  and  other  things  ; so  that  in  the 
result  the  people  are  as  heavily  burdened 
as  before  the  adoption  of  the  rules. 

“ 2 Where  the  State  receives  land 
revenue  direct  from  cultivators,  we  ask 
that  the  State  be  limited  to  a maximum 
of  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
soil.  In  Madras  the  old  rule  demanding 
one-half  the  net  produce  as  revenue  is 
supplemented  by  a rule  limiting  the 
revenue  to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce, 
and  this  has  led  to  over-assessment  in 
that  Province.  Having  regard  to  the 
rates  of  rent  and  revenue  in  all  the 
Provinces  of  India,  we  ask  that  the  old 
rule  of  demanding  one-half  the  net  pro- 
duce be  supplemented  by  a rule  limiting 
the  revenue  to  one-fifth  the  gross  produce, 
whenever  revenue  is  paid  to  the  State 
direct  by  cultivators.  ” 

Mr.  Dutt  lays  especial  emphasis  on  this 
point,  and  adds  a note  to  the  effect  that 
“ the  maximum  of  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce should  not  be  exceeded  in  the  case 
of  any  single  holding.”  He  insists  that, 
“the  average  land  revenue  for  a whole 
district,  including  wet  and  dry  lands, 
should  be  limited  to  one-tenth  the  pro- 
duce, as  in  Northern  India.” 

“3.  Where  the  State  receives  land 
revenue  direct  from  the  cultivators  we 
ask  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 
Ripon,  of  making  an  increase  of  prices 
the  sole  ground  of  enhancement  at  the 
time  of  re-settlement  be  universally 
applied.” 


This  rule,  Mr.  Dutt  remarks,  would 
“do  away  with  those  harrassing  opera- 
tions leading  to  re-classification  of  soils, 
and  re-calculation  of  grain  out-turns 
which  are  felt  as  the  most  oppressive  ! 
features  of  settlement  operations  in  j 
Madras.  ” 

“4.  Where  the  land  revenue  is  not 
permanently  settled  we  ask  that  settle- 
ments be  made  not  oftener  than  once  in 
thirty  years.” 

This  rule  obtains  in  Bombay  and  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  but  in  the 
Central  Provinces  the  term  has  been 
reduced  to  twenty  years. 

“5.  We  pray  that  no  cesses  be  imposed 
on  the  rental  of  the  land,  except  for 
purposes  directly  benefiting  the  land ; 
and  that  the  total  of  such  cesses  assessed  ? 
on  the  rental  may  not  exceed  6J  per  cent, 
(one  anna  in  the  rupee)  in  any  province 
of  India.” 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Dutt  says,  “there  j 
may  be  some  reason  for  assessing  the 
land  for  works  which  directly  benefit  the 
land,  like  roads  and  wells,  but  there  is 
no  reason  or  justice  in  assessing  the  land 
for  schools  and  dispensaries.” 

“6.  We  pray  that  where  the  Govern- 
ment provides  water  for  irrigation,  the 
cultivator  may  be  left  as  he  has  been 
during  the  last  forty  years — the  option 
of  paying  for  the  water  if  he  chooses  to 
use  it,  and  that  no  compulsory  water 
rate  be  imposed.” 

“7.  Lastly,  we  pray  that,  in  the  case 
of  any  difference  between  cultivators  and 
settlement  officers  in  the  matter  of  assess- 
ment, an  appeal  be  allowed  to  an  in- 
dependent tribunal  not  concerned  with 
the  fixing  g,nd  levying  of  rents  and  rates.  ” 

In  these  two  concluding  suggestions  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dutt  regards  the 
official  mind  as  not  particularly  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  agriculturists  of 
India  Mr.  Dutt  adds  that  “there  is  no 
real  check  against  undue  enhancement 
made  by  settlement  officers ; that  en- 
hancements out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  produce  and  the  rise  of  price 
are  made  in  the  absence  of  effective 
checks  ; and  that  this  is  the  real  reason 
of  that  distressed  condition  of  the  Deccan 
cultivator  which  Sir  William  Hunter 
deplored  in  1879,  and  which  every  bene- 
ficent English  administrator  in  India 
deplores  at  the  present  day.” 
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Area  and  Population  of  British  India  and  Native  States. 
Census  of  1891. 


[Administrations 

Area  in 
Square 
; Miles. 

Number 

of 

Towns 

and 

Villages 

Number 

of 

Population,  Census  of  1891. 

^6 
O PI  .73 

Popula- 

tion 

Houses 

Occupied. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

a && 

P 

previous 

Census. 

The  Governor- 
; General  of 
India — 
Ajmere  and 

Mhairwara  . . 

2,711 

745 

101,654 

288,325 

254,033 

542,358 

200 

460,722 

Berar  

17,718 

5,822 

591,008 

1,491,826 

1,405,665 

2,897,491 

163 

2,672,673 

Coorg  

1,583 

497 

26,806 

95,907 

77,148 

173,055 

109 

178,302 

Governors — 

Madras 

141,189 

57,081 

6,709,990 

17,619,395 

18,011,045 

35,630,440 

252 

30,827,113 

Bombay  (in- 
cluding Sind, 

Aden,  Perim). 

125,144 

25,204 

3,380,640 

9,793,981 

9,107,142 

18,901,123 

151 

16,506,967 

Lieutenant- 
Governors — 

Bengal 

151,543 

227,165 

13,592,153 

35,563,299 

35,783,688 

71,346,987 

471 

66,750,520 

North-West 
Provinces  and 

Oudh 

107,503 

106,200 

8,225,191 

24,303,601 

22,601,484 

46,905,085 

436 

44,150,50/ 

Punjab  

110,667 

34,842 

3,127,828 

11,255,986 

9,610,861 

20,866,847 

188 

11,843,186 

Chief  Com- 
missioners— 

Centl-Provinces 

86,501 

34,355 

2,158,668 

5,397,304 

2,819,575 

5,386,990 

10,784,294 

125 

9,838,791 

Assam 

49,004 

17,160 

1,118,855 

2,657,258 

5,476,833 

112 

4,881,426 

Lower  Burma.. 

87,975 

17,788 

869,132 

2,462,29 6 

2,196,331 

4,658,627 

53 

3,736,771 

Upper  Burma.. 

83,473 

10,981 

554,472 

1,414,005 

1,532,928 

2,946,933 

35 

Quetta,  &c 

2 

4,543 

23,864 

3,406 

27,270 

Andamans 

59 

2,997 

13,375 

2,234 

15,609 

14,628 

Tl.  Brit.  Territory 

964,993 

537,901 

40,463  963 

112,542,739 

108,630,213 

221,172,952 

229 

198,860,606 

Native  States 
In  connection 

with  Bengal.. 

35,834 

18,806 

584,912 

1,673,186 

1,623,193 

3,296,379 

93 

2,786,445 

North-West 

' Provinces  . . 

5,109 

2,318 

132,815 

409,470 

383,021 

792,491 

155 

741,750 

Punjab 

38,299 

20,115 

713,735 

2,329,091 

1,939,189 

4,263,280 

111 

3,860,761 

Cent.  P’vinces 

29,435 

10,407 

409,096 

1,089,011 

1,071,500 

2,160,511 

73 

1,709,720 

3,344,849 

Madras 

9,609 

1,307 

726,966 

1,853,976 

1,846,646 

3,700,622 

385 

Bombay 

69,045 

15,451 

1,596,132 

4,120,125 

3,939,173 

8,059,298 

117 

6,926,464 

Raj  pu  tana 

Agency  .... 
Central  India 

130,268 

30,423 

2,177,425 

6,353,488 

5,662,614 

12,016,102 

92 

9,959,012 

Agency  

77,808 

32,481 

1,961,771 

5,395,536 

4,923,276 

*10,318,812 

133 

9,387,119 

Baroda 

8,226 

3,043 

538,967 

1,252,983 

1,162,413 

2,415,396 

294 

2,185,005 

Hyderabad 

82,699 

20,087 

2,283,787 

5,873,129 

5,663,911 

11,537,040 

129 

9,845,594 

Mysore 

27,936 

16.882 

894,446 

2,482,451 

2,460,153 

4,943,604 

177 

4,186,188 

Kashmir 

80,900 

8,318 

447,993 

1,352,229 

1,190,723 

2,543,952 

31 

Shan  States  . . 

10 

94 

2,882 

110 

2,992 

Tl.  Native  States 

595,167 

179,648 

12,468,139 

34,184,557 

31,865,922 

66,050,479 

111 

54,932,908 

Grand  T’tal  India 

1,560,160 

717,549 

52,932,102 

146,727,226 

140,496,135 

287,223,431 

184 

253,793,514 



* Excluding  Bhils  not  enumerated  in  Census. 
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Distribution  of  Population  according1  to  Occupation  or  Means 

of  Subsistence.* 


Order  of  Occupation  or  Means  of  Livelihood. 


Defence,  military  and  naval 
Service  of  Foreign  States!  . . 


Construction  of  vehicles  and  vessels 

Provision  of  supplementary  requirements . 


Provision  of  metals  and  precious  stones 


Provision  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  gums 

Provision  of  leather,  hides  and  horns  , 


Sport  and  amusements . 


Means  of  livelihood  independent  of  work. 


India. 

Provinces. 

State. 

. . . . 5,600,153 

3,839,643 

1,760,510 

664,422 

334,193 

330,229 

38,179 

461,851 

2,472,872 

1,172,977 

135,504,696 

36,230,694 

. . . 11,220,072 

8,505,420 

2,714,652 

. . . . 14,575,593 

12,120,669 

2,454,924 

, . . . 3,522,257 

2,887,525 

634,732  j 

1,113,633 

135,627 

324,106  : 

146,508 

10  881  j 

1,155,267 

991,334 

163,933  1 

....  12,611,267 

9,655,213 

2,956,054  | 

. . . 3,821,433 

2,897,046 

924,387 

. . . 2,360,623 

1,669,019 

691,604 

. . . 4,293,012 

3,319,170 

973,842 

391,575 

319,981 

71,594 

...  3,285,307 

2,224,604 

1,060,703 

...  3,952,993 

3,093,056 

1,592,523 

3,242,281 

710,712 

. . . . 5,672,191 

4,386,725 

1,285,466 

141,180 

98,485 

42,695 

18,414,315 

7,053,702 

. . . . 1,562,981 

704,801 

858,180 

...  4,773,993 

3,204,465 

1,569,528 

...287,223,431 

221,172,952 

66,050,479 

Distribution  of  Population  according  to  Religion,  Sex, 
and  Civil  Conditions. 


Civil  Condition. 


Sex 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

including 

unspcifid. 

M.. 
F . . 

45,315,458 

29,728,801 

Hindus. 

45,942,382  4,840,708  105,888,703 

46,053,491  17,314,131  101,843,024 

Tl. 

75,044,259 

91,995,873 

22,154,929  207,731,727 

M.. 

F.. 

1,896,391 

1,609,464 

Aboriginals. 
1,428,001  116,325 

1,462,000  381,876 

4,665,145 

4,615,322 

Tl. 

3,505,855 

2,890  001 

498,201 

9,380,467 

M.. 
F . . 

545,558 

268,762 

Sikhs. 

441,947 

430,705 

82,619 

125,132 

1,077,450 

830,383 

Tl. 

814,320 

872,652 

207,751 

1,907,833 

M.. 

F.. 

225,097 

126,747 

Jains. 

222,175 

211,505 

33,736 

90,455 

734,205 

682,433 

"Tl." 

351,844 

433,680 

124,191 

1,416,638 

M.. 
F . . 

4,758 

3,719 

Jews. 

3,644 

3,614 

244 

1,212 

8,648 

8,546 

Tl. 

8,477 

7,258 

1,456 

17,194 

Civil  Conditions. 


Total  Pop. 

Sex.  ^ ^ s,  including 

Single.  Married.  Widowed,  unspcifid. 

Mahomedans. 


14,439,745 

9,563,960 

12,227,934 

12,453,677 

1,129,039 

4,181,902 

29,553.907 

27,767,257 

24,003,705 

24,681,611 

5,310,941 

57,321,164 

1,997,643 

1,809,569 

Buddhists. 
1,352,447  170,677 

1,351,440  419,977 

3,535,709 

3,595,652 

3,807,212 

2,703,887 

590,654 

7,131,361 

680,867 

497,547 

Christians. 

475,876  36,657 

457,194  135,003 

1,194,093 

1,090,287 

1,178,414 

933,070 

171,660 

2,284,380 

24,423 

18,323 

Parsis. 

19,553 

19,248 

1,663 

6,361 

45,83ff 

44,068 

42,746 

38,801 

8,024 

89,904 

6,489 

5,141 

Others. 

6,341 

6,072 

725 

1,380 

23,600 

19,163 

11,630 

12,413 

2,105 

42,763 

Single. 

65,136,429 

Females 48,632,033 


Grand  Total. 

Married.  Widowed.  Unspecified.  Total  Population. 


62,120,300 

62,448,946 


6,412,483 

22,657,429 


13,058,084 

11,757,727 


146,727,296 

140,496,135 


Total 108,768,462  124,569,246 


29,069,912 


24,815,811 


287  223,431 


* In  this  return  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  who  work  and  those  whom  they  support 
by  their  work.  The  whole  population  depending  upon  the  occupation  is  included,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  respective  sustaining  power  of  the  different  orders. 

t Order  3 is  intended  to  refer  solely  to  those  not  in  the  employ  of  the  State  making  the  return, 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  servants  of  the  State  itself  have  been  included. 
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Revenue  Returns  (in  Tens  of  Rupees). 


1888-9. 

1893-4. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Land  Revenue 

23,016,404 

25,589,609 

23,974,489 

25,683,642 

27,459,313 

Opium 

8,562,319 

6,627,571 

6,409,238 

5,179,772 

5,725,330 

Salt 

7,675,634 

8,228,876 

8,421,705 

8,594,225 

9,099,871 

Stamps  

3,927,088 

4,509,351 

4,777,742 

4,837,043 

4,797,650 

Excise 

4,705,346 

5,388,573 

5,614,200 

5,489,454 

5,743,422 

Provincial  Rates 

3,054,254 

3,514,571 

3,536,855 

3,723,290 

3,922,143 

Customs 

1,332,784 

1,682,373 

4,491,477 

4,641,295 

4,802,162 

Assessed  Taxes 

1,520,940 

1,739,171 

1,872,809 

1,895,465 

1,922,191 

1,859,868 

Forest 

1,349,047 

1,723,022 

1,733,869 

1,739,514 

Registration 

331,712 

416,146 

774,337 

458,271 

486,544 

441,176 

Tributes  from  Native  States  . . 

745,233 

901,753 

884,029 

909,701 

Post  Office 

1,281,540 

1,561,263 

1,783,474 

1,879,163 

1,914,067 

Telegraphs 

742,148 

959,096 

1,071,524 

1,309,330 

1,080,820 

Mint  . . . 

221,138 

227,355 

156,635 

182,055 

77,932 

Interest 

841,822 

875,487 

1,082,555 

872,241 

1,059,487 

Receipts  by  Civil  Depart- 
ments— 

Law  and  Justice 

595,611 

678,596 

664,917 

663,193 

677,416 

Police 

352,997 

417,531 

436,916 

448,330 

436,204 

Marine 

211,766 

152,424 

160,477 

200,724 

190,663 

Education 

212,121 

216,178 

220,782 

217,518 

230,848 

Medical 

61,934 

75,135 

93,715 

90,209 

86,326 

Sundry 

73,532 

91,438 

101,761 

103,537 

105,083 

Miscellaneous 

1,792,778 

999,149 

1,066,574 

940,994 

1,051,566 

State  Railways — 

Gross  Earnings 

11,827,120 

16,879,107 

17,639,604 

19,044,525 

19,613,969 

Guaranteed  Companies’  Net 

Traffic  Receipts 

3,650,808 

. 3,383,812 

2,634,164 

2,201,392 

3,082,673 

Subsidised  Companies’  Re- 
payment of  Advances  of 

Interest 

42,768 

34,054 

24,052 

14,969 

44,160 

Irrigation 

1,900,718 

2,296,409 

3,150,639 

696,214 

3,569  864 

3,463,074 

Buildings  and  Roads  . 

604,753 

674,854 

667,823 

705,036 

Military  Receipts — 

771,452 

Army — Effective 

789,183 

759,876 

838,379 

697,163 

,,  Non-Effective 

Special  Military  Operations. . 

73,180 

90,350 

114,951 

111,078 

111,642 

— 

73,623 

41,448 

Total 

81,696,678 

90,565,214 

94,129,546 

96,442,004 

101,426,693 

Amount  of  Opium  and  Revenue  Charges  (in  Tens  of  Rupees). 


Bengal,  including  all 
Opium  other  than  Bombay. 

Bombay. 

6 

Expendi- 

ture. 

2 

-*3 

Years. 

| Revenue. 

8 . 

o:§ 
m 3 
OT3 

O 

Net  Receipts. 

Revenue. 

, Charge  of 

Collection. 

Net  Receipts. 

Total  Revenu 

In  India. 

, In  England  in- 
ching exchange. 

'S 

c 

a> 

A 

X 

W 

3 

o 

H 

‘3 

o 

« 

3 

o 

H 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1885 

6,277,111 

2,960,939 

3,316,172 

2,539,358 

1,593 

2,537,765 

8,816,469 

2.962,532 

4,108 

2,966,640 

5,849,829 

1889 

6,593,804 

2,594,164 

3,999,640 

1,968,515 

2,608 

1,965,907 

8,562,319 

2,596,772 

1,133 

2,597,905 

5,964,414 

1890 

6,692,202 

1,600,915 

5,091,287 

1,890,854 

2,681 

1,888,173 

8,583,056 

1,603,596 

1,511 

1,605,107 

6,977,949 

1891 

6,125,094 

2,177,844 

3,947,250 

1,754,088 

2,436 

1,751,652 

7,879,182 

2,180,380 

| 417 

2,180,797 

5,698,385 

1892 

6,168,099 

1,856,871 

4,311.228 

1,844,281 

3,901 

1,840,380 

8,012,380 

1,860,772 

1,041 

1,861,813 

6,150,567 

1893 

6,317,527 

1,597,547 

4,719,980 

1,675,653 

3,834 

1,671,819 

7,993,180 

1,601,381 

1,115 

1,602,496 

6,390,684 

1894 

5,022,976 

1,870,650 

3,152,326 

1,604,595 

3,848 

1,600,747 

6,627,571 

1,874,498 

2,109 

1,876,607 

4,750,964 

1895 

5,518,205 

1,609,620 

3,908,585 

1,805,552 

3,885 

1,801,667 

7,323,757 

1,613,505 

2,600 

1,616,105 

5,707,652 

1896 

5,464,225 

2,064,107 

3,400,118 

1,659,697 

3,866 

1,655,831 

7,123,922 

2,067,973 

| 968 

2,968,941 

5,054,981 

1897 

5,070,956 

2,481,348 

2,589,608 

1,338,282 

3,879 

1,334,403 

6,409,238 

2,485,227 

1,465 

2,486,692 

3,922,546 

1898 

4,209,134 

2,384,294 

1,824,840 

970,638 

4,823 

965,815 

5,179,772 

2,386,221 

2,896 

2,389,117 

2,790,655 

1899 

4,391,966 

2,369,163 

2,022,803 

il,333,364 

4,127 

1,329,237 

15,725,330 

2,370,969 

2,321 

2,373,290 

3,352,040 
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Expenditure  Returns,  1888-9,  1891-94,  1896-97.  1898-9 

(in  tens  of  rupees). 


1888-9. 

1891-2. 

1893-4. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

J 898-9. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Direct  demands  on  Revenue : 
Refunds  and  Drawbacks.. 

228,618 

254,353 

256,020 

327,540 

284,344 

304,334  , 

Assignments  and 

Compensations 

1,486,235 

1,531,860 

1,528,260 

1,562,079 

1,541,748 

1,520,130 

Cost  of  Collection  of  Land 
Revenue 

3,513,957 

2,597,905 

3,835,126 

4,021,613 

4,109,603 

4,187,601 

4,054,559 

Opium* i . . . 

1,861,813 

1,876,607 

2,486,692 

2,389,117 

2,373,290 

Salt* 

412,979 

459,034 

474,405 

523,352 

473,747 

465,702 

Stamps 

154,172 

138,447 

156,562 

164,781 

154,027 

147,754 

Excise 

137,941 

190,097 

193,375 

212,855 

54,301 

240,463 

243,014 

Provincial  Kates 

59,383 

58,703 

53,809 

52,530 

55,737 

Customs 

133,897 

136,363 

29,577 

143,736 

203,386 

211,379 

214,942 

Assessed  Taxes 

27,128 

31,060 

30,323 

32,278 

32,812 

Forest 

792,000 

843,926 

906,407* 

993,955 

1,001,689 

990,731 

Registration  

193,681 

207,863 

223,723 

240,824 

247,890 

248,511 

Interest:  — 

On  Debt  other  than  that 
charged  to  Railways  and 
Irrigation  Works 

4,274,853 

3,839,800 

3,895,056 

2,995,742 

2,957,024 

2,515,130 

On  other  Obligations 

437,406 

475,376 

551,313 

458,211 

515,236 

516,866 

Post  Office 

1,342,452 

1,493,359 

1,557,457 

1,703,111 

1,729,474 

1,725,413 

Telegraph 

704,092 

838,720 

902,133 

946,759 

1,051,494 

1,026,960 

Mint 

99,967 

97,109 

91,080 

61,823 

88,557 

113,507 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Civil  Departments:— 
General  Administration . . 

1,745,156 

1,791,317 

1,957,686 

2,019,630 

1,990,902 

1,960,684 

Law  and  Justice «... 

3,528,435 

3,739,739 

3,920,513 

4,179,139 

4,255,894 

4,102,947 

Police 

3,754,294 

3,868,610 

3,919,785 

4,156,560 

4,233,923 

4,180;717 

Marine  (including  River 
Navigation) 

578,284 

627,951 

754,256 

720,266 

679,040 

643,649 

Education  

1,293,660 

1,424, -796 

1,471,761 

1,576,150 

1,581,072 

1,598,557 

Ecclesiastical 

156,856 

161,596 

176,602 

189,385 

• 173,962 

170,934 

Medical 

772,233 

884,684 

979,122 

1,076,696 

1,355,417 

1,616,665 

Political 

756,193 

767,711 

965,828 

1,003,401 

523,969 

933,820 

903,037 

Scientific,  &c 

428,432 

587,438 

492,287 

535,517 

554,113 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges: 
Territorial  and  Political 
Pensions 

543,657 

557,959 

508,443 

437,397 

442,458 

431,034 

Civil  Furlough  and 

Absentee  Allowances 

318,418 

276,362 

327,431 

375,734 

294,067 

390,632 

Superannuate  Allowances 
and  Pensions 

3,114,823 

3,324,109 

3,853,991 

4,119,225 

4,021,249 

3,984,297 

Stationery  and  Printing . . 

Exchange  

Miscellaneous.... 

524,372 

602,885 

683,181 

679,523 

724,093 

716,199 

383,106 

285,307 

273,831 

244,830 

234,959 

249,007 

Famine  Relief  and  Insur- 
ance   

78,336 

1,268,319 

1,117,801 

2,126,355 

5,363,125 

1,187,314  - 

Construction  of  Railways 
(charged  against  Revenue 
in  addition  to  that  under 
Famine  Insurance) 

22,401 

163,233 

73,903 

12,750 

3,792 

1,453 

Railway  Revenue  Account. . 

17,754,088 

20,253,910 

21,832,476 

22,957,801 

22,693,502 

23,682.928 

Irrigation 

2,622,964 

2,945,019 

2,862,567 

3,251,009 

3,144,085 

3,193,437 

Buildings  and  Roads 

5,310,732 

6,208,752 

5,810,852 

5,783,295 

5,418,936 

5,868,803 

Army  Service : — 

Effective . . 

16,507,312 

-18,257,495 

18,602,533 

4,651,064 

19,414,806 

18,412,441 

4,697,077 

18,355,894 

Non-effective 

3,794,529 

4,023,106 

4,840,532 

4,570,700 

Special  Defence  Works 

789,595 

604,848 

324,974 

94,610 

23,708 

1,463 

Total  Expenditure 

81,374,542 

88,916,672 

92,423,503 

96,858,400 

102,258,893 

95,998,032 

Provincial  Adjustments 

285,118+ 

—w,m\ 

- 311,291 J 

-1,023,637 1 

467,6781 

l,467,351t 

Total  Charges 

against  Revenue 

81,659,660 

88,675,748 

92,112,212 

95,834,763 

101,801,215 

97,465,383 

* Including-  cost  of  production. 

t Portion  of  Allotments  to  Provincial  Governments  not  spent  bjr  them  in  the  year. 
I Portion  of  Provincial  Expenditure  defrayed  from  Provisional  Balances. 
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IMPORTS. 

Private  Merchandise  and  Treasure  Imported  into  British  India, 
by  Sea,  in  Tens  of  Rupees. 

Countries. 

1889-90. 

1891-2. 

1893-4. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Europe : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

United  Kingdom- 

62,504,142 

56,039,797 

65,810,119 

56,154,581 

59,044,390 

60,667,946 

56,666,852 

Austria  

812,603 

936,819 

1,480,236 

1,327,529 

1,509,006 

2,153,175 

2,475,983 

Belgium 

873,827 

1,324,027 

2,053,275 

2,729,646 

2,403,703 

2,284,839 

2,230,432 

Denmark 

812 

1,088 

758 

427 

1,770 

France 

1,304,925 

1,202,452 

1,301,683 

1,173,604 

1,073,242 

1,187,887 

1,275,607 

Germany 

563,912 

1,524,069 

1,714,269 

2,351,949 

431 

2,307,821 

2,434,519 

1,728,183 

Greece 

177 

275 

417 

332 

301 

448 

Holland  

9,469 

537,786 

155,415 

207,502 

226,900 

240,105 

289,088 

352,201 

Italy 

538,369 

448,572 

420,814 

464,721 

499,163 

556,928- 

Malta  

6,461 

8,032 

4,115 

6,217 

114,382 

4,868 

72,952 

2,741 

1,630 

Norway  

14,848 

44,956 

63,595 

65,272 

53,792  . 

Portugal 

665 

587 

5,618 

5,546 

4,259 

3,732 

6,748 

Russia 

13,798 

15 

519 

1,867,872 

2,024,118 

2,082,672 

2,053,698 

Spain  

285 

541 

81 

95 

529 

3,736 

< 8,146 

„ Gibraltar 

8,957 

14,261 

11,864 

12,796 

11,638 

10,283 

4,941 

Sweden  

7,577 

18,921 

58,388 

60,435 

95,151 

132,815 

113,260 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Africa . 

2,090 

833 

3,049 

1,454 

1,605 

2,568 

3,079 

Abyssinia  

9,437 

19,094 

24,502 

10,494 

1,336 

8,667 

14,108 

40,027 

Cape  Colony 

832 

1,666 

267,717 

2,799 

11,315 

2,153 

1,008,730 

1,205 

1,189,079 

Egypt  

269,037 

297,321 

703,362 

743,658 

Madagascar  .... 

16,388 

21,209 

35,184 

14,135 

15,132 

6,098 

1,913,553 

38,441 

4,216 

2,088,082 

-12,472 

1,735,422 

129,358 

1,756,569 

39,857 

2 127,243 

1,849,630 

1,913,090 

Mozambique 

44,245 

’ 36,686 

27,826 

Natal  

703 

1,674 

2,753 

6,251 

1,787 

9,036 

6,205  - 

R6union 

141 

935 

227 

52 

45 

1,676 

690 

Zanzibar 

408,370 

347,715 

368,135 

283,445 

228,299 

179,903 

261,293 

Other  Countries.. 

America  : 

6,387 

15,261 

14,940 

3,195 

8,383  ‘ 

9,019 

18,685 

Canada  

325 

4,341 

2,099 

1,253 

366 

403 

1,074 

619 

South  America  . . 

1,243 

10,805 

2,987 

126 

554 

364 

United  States  . . 

1,917,886 

1,767,658 

2,016,270 

1,256,319 

1,538,718 

1,771,956 

1,459,645 

West  Indies  

. . 

20 

' 12 

64 

90 

385 

Other  Countries.. 

Asia : 

•• 

12 

6 

4 

Aden  

245,165 

389,116 

486,000 

146,391 

224,310 

255,851 

396,484 

Arabia 

939,720 

809,767 

911,134 

968,195 

907,701 

948,632 

852,604 

1,037,275 

Ceylon 

796,651 

754,451 

822,125 

1,129,168 

1,673,886 . 

1,430,597 

China,  Hongkong 

4,715,644 

6,572,671 

4,749,983 

2,035,161 

1,860,753 

2,193,140 

2,076,975 

,,  Treaty  Ports 

1,159,094 

764,760 

692,547 

1,108,126 

Japan  

65,627 

65,746 

253,096 

551,076 

547,357 

543.869 

655,122 

Java 

14,550 

144,052 

130,721 

181,070 

140,480 

'208,149 

195.806 

Maidive  Islands . . 
Mekran  and  Son- 

19,174 

18,111 

10,378 

18,455 

8,763 

9,943 

5,988 

miani 

107,074 

934,874 

115,832 

818,617 

98;075 

915,013 

128,698 

73,168 

838,015 

84,378 

801,960 

65,265 

Persia 

998,738 

721,615 

Siam 

Straits  Settle- 

38,513 

22,280 

48,845 

157,783 

96,165 

104,476 

59,815 

ments  

2,498,164 

2,410,504 

2,711,887 

2,162,014 

1,960,935 

2,541,780 

2,110*052 

Sumatra 

1,341 

294 

1,156 

383 

25,445 

328,995 

159,494 

Turkey  in  Asia  . . 

598,043 

608,539 

658,726 

626,744 

497,504 

389,025 

334,023 

Other  Countries.. 

Australasia  : 

Australia, 

New  Zealand, 

4,576 

2,743 

3,652 

3,497 

4,290 

40,897 

1,310 

and  Tasmania  . 
Imported  : 

Via  the  SuezCanal 

1,141,533 

1,392,203 

1,062,046 

2,152,830 

1,992,716 

2,243,888 

3,289,684 

66,906,931 

63,278,459 

74,405,180 

67,086,396 

70,273,904 

73,046,834 

68,935,089 

By  other  Routes 

17,112,491 

18,031,663 

17,977,033 

15,588,985 

14,716,146 

16,849,572 

17, 329;  209 

Total 

84,019,422 

81,310,119 

92.382,213 

82,675,381 

84,990,050 

89,896,406 

86,264,298 

* 
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EXPORTS. 

Private  Merchandise  and  Treasure  Exported 
India,  by  Sea,  in  Tens  of  Rupees. 

from 

British 

Countries. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

1893-94. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Europe  : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

United  Kingdom. 

39,581,047 

36,311,584 

37,167,329 

38,612,001 

34,758,140 

32,535,332 

35,176,778 

Austria  ........ 

2,973,768 

2,181,205 

2,988,164 

3,350,506 

2,503,673 

2,105,849 

2,097,513 

Belgium 

5,644,361 

5,466,258 

5,726,972 

3,953,231 

3,059,584 

3,039,239 

4,749,212 

France 

7,840,827 

2,782,311 

11,017,321 

10,727,206 

8,689,641 

6,376,060 

5,645,222 

7,827,015 

Germany 

5,091,165 

7,648,508 

8,060,763 

7,546,830 

7,188,440 

8,254,755 

Greece 

10,010 

15,516 

17,903 

11,360 

13,980 

7,955 

8,064 

Holland  

358,705 

932,071 

1,482,370 

769,050 

598,704 

298,958 

471,846 

Italy 

4,257,387 

3,004,402 

3,574,420 

3,140,400 

3,069,860 

2,698,784 

3,320,613 

Malta  

313,478 

632,119 

119,844 

20,581 

11,737 

4,039 

6,098 

Portugal 

12,094 

22,314 

9,000 

32,944 

37,281 

53,686 

Russia 

412,414 

240,759 

665,327 

401,916 

426,227 

209,707 

130,079 

Spain  

343,090 

227,126 

452,787 

381,626 

171,726 

206,092 

152,241 

,,  Gibraltar.. 

64,182 

23,202 

59,150 

62,166 

27,799 

44,838 

2,864 

Sweden  

16,187 

19,363 

25,745 

16,643 

19,682 

11,375 

18,411 

Turkey  in  Europe 

17,900 

15,276 

85,382 

77,443 

82,917 

69,639 

91,413 

Other  Countries.. 

132 

2,040 

480 

1,151 

1,933 

Africa : 

Abyssinia  

130,069 

189,203 

261,584 

203,391 

203,914 

239,299 

234,793 

348,406 

199,975 

343,272 

83,555 

292,953 

261,643 

271,452 

Cape  of  GoodHope 

Egypt  

3,900,536 

7,221,258 

3,722,692 

5,208,069 

4,879,663 

4,008,664 

6,865,202 

Madagascar  

10,320 

420 

4,277 

78,016 

53,411 

34,487 

14,092 

Mauritius  

1,241,782 

1,261,041 

1,441,458 

1,335,186 

1,421,574 

1,399,697 

1,750,429 

Mozambique 

244,990 

266,876 

229,065 

278,760 

290,166 

229,653 

214,276 

. Natal  

246,310 

235,139 

174,662 

277,829 

447,529 

308,137 

387,419 

Reunion 

171,831 

136,773 

234,843 

194,505 

236,124 

106,404 

136,378 

St.  Helena 

8,416 

60 

10 

25 

58 

775 

Zanzibar 

774,330 

680,276 

655,027 

848,200 

866,106 

867,571 

1,305*422 

Other  Countries. . 

19,326 

20,088 

38,015 

93,868 

138,198 

150,921 

200,164 

America : 

Canada  

21,699 

52,840 

7,573 

26,880 

45,291 

34,300 

46,352 

South  America  . . 

783,142 

996,813 

1,181,991 

1,182,395 

1,436,973 

1,714,981 

1,275,418 

United  States  . . 

3,768,739 

3,879,749 

3,359,821 

5,013,896 

4,818,498 

5,876,095 

5,387,304 

West  Indies  .... 

132,083 

267,296 

146,696 

213,437 

153,826 

103,036 

159,459 

Other  Countries.. 

238 

6 

1,687 

20,697 

32,635 

49,928 

Asia : 

Aden  

952,127 

934,195 

985,974 

990,337 

993,797 

1,007,459 

1,255,796 

Arabia  

1,179,803 

1,119,371 

1,266,653 

1,405,851 

1,227,734 

1,265,243 

1,762,028 

Ceylon 

2,917,918 

3,694,914 

.3,679,870 

4,246,658 

4,247,135 

5,059,701 

5,296,820 

China,  Hongkong 

13,965,376 

13,823,500 

11,290,966 

8,358,784 

8,404,763 

8,197,884 

8,373,009 

„ Treaty  Ports 
Cochin-China 

5,709,428 

5,439,806 

4,531,676 

4,775,028 

203,959 

329,271 

76,397 

145,071 

Japan  

• 1,221,952 

1,295,204 

1,419,369 

2,820,396 

4,094,214 

4,182,759 

5,238,037 

Java 

38,816 

66,572 

142,141 

252,947 

138,516 

127,346 

89,114 

Maidive  Islands . . 

30,916 

25,369 

17,499 

13,899 

18,985 

12,720 

13,684 

Mekran  and  Son- 

miani  

62,795 

86,025 

52,818 

67,651 

63,695 

78,532 

67,787 

Persia  

1,827,594 

2,124,099 

1,990,510 

1,806,826 

1,447,889 

1,426,174 

1,616,619 

Phillippines  

63,612 

60,110 

93,004 

34,678 

30,685 

23,113 

3,802 

Siam  

4,391 

50,868 

21,778 

55,644 

60,190 

178,697 

89,061 

Straits  Settlements 

4,921,133 

5,266  621 

5,018,822 

6,723,472 

6,406,486 

7,298,270 

8,724,092 

Sumatra  ... 

7.351 

5,593 

2,289 

912 

3,276 

3,315 

338 

Turkey  in  Asia  . . 

572,560 

868,255 

750,775 

760,520 

720,402 

608,327 

700,387 

Other  Countries.. 

128,702 

100,873 

325,682 

6,516 

4,953 

8,994 

4,252 

Australasia : 

Australia 

New  Zealand, 

and  Tasmania. . 

PlvnoH'.pH  • 

1,072,199 

974,098 

1,024,588 

1,218,699 

1,189,627 

1,237,040 

1,287,270 

IjApUl  icu  • 

Via  the  Suez  Canal 

61,327,637 

69,096,579 

69,793,887 

73,043,653 

64,695,246 

59,552,629 

70,335,424 

By  other  Routes. 

43,911,145 

42,082,617 

40,678,440 

45,451,787 

44,144,942 

45,118,813 

49,794,230 

Total 

105,238,782 

111,179,196 

110,472,327 

118,495,440 

108,840,187 

104,671,442 

120.129,654 
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Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1852-99. 

Note. — In  all  the  columns  except  the  fourth  the  figures  are  given  in  millions  and  decimals  of 
millions.  Thus  26 '30  (Cotton  Manufactures)=Rx.  26,300,000.  The  values  are  in  Tens  of 
Rupees. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

° a 

o 

"o 

H 

Merchandise. 

Merchandise. 

Years. 

tton  Twist 
arn,  and 
nufactures. 

GO 

o 

Sh 

8 

g 

GQ 

U 

a 

a 

3 

a 

| 

o 

O 

& 

Opium. 

ain  of  all 
kinds. 

m 

0) 

[3 

Jh 

u 

o 

Total. 

Treasure. 

otal  Exports 

Net  Exports 
Merchandis 

Net  Imports 
Treasure 

t Exports  of 
Trade. 

OP*  cS 

O 3 

•g 

o 

3 

' EH 

Sh 

H 

. o 
EH 

o3 

« 

O 

£ 

O 

H 

O 

& 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1852 

6-16 

6-08 

12-24 

5-05 

17-29 

3-62 

6-51 

•87 

8-88 

19-88 

1-92 

21-80 

7 64 

4-13 

4-51 

1853 

4*80 

5-27 

10-07 

6-83 

16-90 

3-63 

7-03 

•89 

8-91 

20-46 

1-06 

21-52 

10-39 

5-77 

4-62 

1854 

5-74 

5-38 

11-12 

4-87 

15-99 

2-83 

6 44 

1-41 

8-65 

19-30 

1-48 

20-78 

8T8 

3-39 

4-79 

1855 

6-68 

6-06 

12-74 

2-03 

14-77 

2-43 

6-22 

1-74 

8-53 

18  93 

■27 

19-20 

6-19 

•76 

4-13 

1856 

6-36 

7-58 

13-94 

11-30 

25-24 

3-31 

6-20 

2-90 

10-63 

23-04 

1-60 

24-64 

9-10 

10-70 

- 1-60 

1857 

6 13 

8-07 

14-20 

14-41 

28-61 

1-44 

7-06 

2-59 

14-25 

25-34 

•25 

25-59 

11-14 

13-16 

- 3-02 

1858 

5-72 

9-56 

15-28 

15-81 

31-09 

4-30 

9 11 

3-79 

10-26 

27-46 

■82 

28-28 

12-18 

14-29 

- 2-81 

1859 

9-80 

11-93 

21-73 

12-82 

34-55 

4-09 

10-83 

2-80 

12-15 

29-86 

•67 

30-53 

8T3 

12-15 

- U-02 

1860 

11-70 

12-56 

24-26 

16-36 

40-62 

5-64 

9-05 

3-59 

9-68 

27-96 

1-93 

29-89 

3-70 

15-43 

- 10-73 

1861 

11.06 

12-43 

23-49 

10-68 

34-17 

7-34 

10T8 

3-35 

12-10 

32-97 

•12 

33-09 

9-48 

9-56 

- 1-08 

1862 

10-25. 

12-07 

22-32 

14-95 

37-27 

10-20 

10*55 

4-04 

11-53 

36-32 

•68 

37-00 

14-00 

14-27 

- -27 

1863 

9-63 

13-00 

22-63 

20-51 

43-14 

18-78 

12-49 

3-73 

12-86 

47-86 

1-11 

48-97 

25-23 

19-40 

5-83 

1864 

11-95 

15-20 

27T5 

22-96 

50-11 

35-86 

10-76 

4-33 

14-68 

65-63 

1-27 

66-90 

38-48 

21-69 

16-79 

1865 

13-23 

14-92 

23-15 

21-36 

49-51 

37-57 

9-91 

5-96 

14-59 

68-03 

1-44 

69-47 

39-88 

19-92 

19-96 

1866 

13-81 

15-79 

29-60 

26-56 

56-16 

35-59 

11-12 

5-25 

13-53 

65-49 

2-17 

67-66 

35-89 

24-39 

11-50 

1867 

*15  "10 

13-94 

29-04 

13-24 

42-28 

16-48 

10-43 

3-64 

11-30 

41-86 

2-43 

44-29 

12-82 

10-81 

2-01 

1868 

17-70 

18-01 

35-71 

11-77 

47-48 

20-09 

12-33 

3-96 

14-49 

50-87 

1-57 

52-44 

15-16 

10-20 

4-96 

1869 

18-85 

17-14 

35-99 

15-16 

51-15 

20T5 

10-70 

4-57 

17-64 

53-06 

1-40 

54-46 

17-07 

13-76 

3-31 

1870 

16-27 

16-66 

32-93 

13-95 

46-88 

19-08 

11-69 

3-22 

18-48 

52-47 

1-04 

53-51 

19-54 

12-91 

6-63 

1871 

19-04 

15-43 

34-47 

5-44 

39-91 

19-46 

10-79 

4-47 

20-62 

55-34 

2-22 

57-56 

20-87 

3-22 

17-65 

1872 

17-48 

14-61 

32-09 

11-57 

43-66 

21-27 

13-37 

4-87 

23-70 

63-21 

1-48 

64-69 

31-12 

10-09 

21-03 

1873 

17-23 

14-64 

31-87 

4-56 

36-43 

14-02 

11-43 

6-07 

23-73 

55-25 

1-30 

56-55 

23-38 

3-26 

20-12 

1874 

17-78 

16-04 

33-82 

5-79 

39-61 

13-21 

11-34 

6-55 

23-90 

55-00 

1-91 

56-91 

21-18 

3-88 

17-30 

1875 

19-42 

16-80 

36-22 

8-14 

44-36 

15-26 

11-96 

5-49 

23-65 

56-36 

1-62 

57-98 

20T4 

6-52 

13-62 

1876 

19-24 

19-65 

38-89 

5-30 

44-19 

13-28 

11-15 

6-42 

27-24 

58-09 

2-20 

60-29 

19-20 

3T0 

16-10 

1877 

18-72 

18-72 

37-44 

11-44 

48-88 

U-75 

12-40 

7-99 

28-87 

61-01 

4-03 

65-04 

23-57 

7-41 

16T6 

1878 

20-17 

21-30 

41-47 

17-35 

58-82 

9-38 

12-37 

10-13 

33-34 

65-22 

2-21 

67-43 

23-75 

15-14 

8-61 

1879 

16-91 

20-89 

37-80 

7-06 

44-86 

7-91 

13  00 

9-79 

30-24 

60-94 

3-98 

64-92 

23-14 

3-08 

20-06 

1880 

19-66 

21-51 

41-17 

11-66 

52-83 

11-15 

14-32 

9-86 

31-88 

67-21 

2-04 

69-25 

26-04 

9-62 

16-42 

1881 

26-61 

26-50 

53-11 

8-99 

62-10 

13-24 

13-60 

12-71 

35-03 

74-58 

1-44 

76-02 

21-47 

7-55 

13-92 

1882 

23-99 

25-12 

49-11 

11-32 

60-43 

14-94 

12-43 

17-51 

37-08 

81-96 

1-10 

83-06 

32-85 

10-22 

22-63 

1883 

: 24-80 

27-29 

52-09 

13-45 

65-54 

16-05 

11-48 

14-88 

41-07 

83-48 

1-04 

84-52 

31-39 

12-41 

18-98 

1884 

25T0 

30-19 

55-28 

12-88 

68-16 

14-40 

11-29 

17-62 

44-86 

88-17 

1-01 

89-18 

32-89 

11-87 

21-02 

1885 

| 24-55 

31-15 

55-70 

13-89 

69-59 

13-29 

10-88 

13-89 

45-19 

83-25 

1-97 

85-22 

27-55 

11-92 

15-63 

1886 

i 24-28 

31-37 

55-65 

15-48 

71-13 

10-78 

10-74 

17-61 

44-69 

83-82 

1-11 

84-93 

28-17 

14-37 

13-80 

' 1887 

29-16 

32-61 

61-77 

11-05 

72-82 

13-47 

11-08 

18-02 

45-86 

88-43 

1-72 

90-15 

26-66 

9-33 

17-33 

1888 

1 27-50 

37-50 

65-00 

13-83 

78-83 

14-41 

10-07 

15-54 

50-52 

90-54 

1-60 

92-14 

25-54 

12-23 

13-31 

1889 

i 31-51 

37-93 

69-44 

13-84 

83-28 

15-04 

10-51 

15-94 

55-56 

97-05 

1-78 

98-83 

27  61 

12-06 

15-55 

1890 

i 29-87 

39-33 

69-20 

17-46 

86-66 

18-67 

10-11 

16-53 

58-15 

103-46 

90 

105-36 

34-26 

15-56 

18-70 

1891 

31-00 

40-97 

71-97 

21-93 

93-90 

16-50 

9-26 

19-54 

54-92 

100-22 

2-12 

102-34 

30-37 

19-81 

8-44 

1892 

: 28-68 

40-75 

69-43 

14-72 

84T5 

10-75 

9-56 

28-69 

59-17 

108-17 

3-29 

111-46 

38-74 

11-43 

27-31 

1893 

i 25-62 

40-64 

66-26 

17-01 

83-27 

12-74 

9-25 

20-56 

64-04 

106-59 

6-96 

113-55 

40-33 

10-35 

30-28 

1894 

32-38 

44-64 

77-02 

18-46 

95-48 

13-31 

8-02 

1673 

68-44 

106-50 

4-10 

1110-60 

29-48 

14-36 

15-12 

1895 

32  67 

40-86 

73-53 

9 58 

83-11 

8-71 

9-06 

17-42 

73-72 

108-91 

8-23 

117T4 

35-38 

1-35 

34-03 

1896 

27-75 

47-18 

72-93 

13-37 

86-30 

14-09 

8-46 

18-71 

73-07 

114-33 

4-26 

118-59 

41-40 

9-11 

32-29 

1897 

29-75 

46-35 

76-10 

13-08 

89-19 

12-97 

8-02 

13-84 

69-15 

103-98 

4-94 

|108-92 

27-88 

8T4 

19-74 

1898 

26-39 

47-27 

73-66 

20-53 

94-19 

8-87 

6T0 

14-11 

68-55 

97-63 

7-15 

104-78 

23-97 

13-38 

10-59 

1899 

27-22 

44-77 

71-99 

17-89 

89-88 

11-19 

7T2 

26-6 

83-64 

109-70 

7-41 

117-11 

40-69 

10-48 

30-21 

*The  period  of  the  financial  year  having  been  altered 

the  figures  for  1866-7  are  for  11  months  only 
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The  Income  Tax  in  one  form  or  another 
has  long  been  a great  source  of  revenue  in 
this  country.  In  reality  it  may  be  said 
to  date  back  to  the  Saladin  tithe  of  1188. 
The  present  tax  is  divided  into  five 
branches  or  schedules.  The  first,  Schedule 
A,  touches  income  from  landed  property, 
including  houses,  and  the  rent  or  annual 
value  is  the  measure  or  charge.  The 
second,  Schedule  B,  is  on  the  income 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  land  by  the 
agriculturist — the  farmer,  where  the  land 
is  let ; the  occupier,  where  the  land  is  in 
hand.  The  assessment  under  this  schedule 
is  one-third  of  the  rent  or  annual  value. 
Schedule  C is  for  incomes  derived  from 
any  public  revenue,  imperial,  colonial  or 
foreign,  and  under  this  schedule  the 
amount  received  is  charged.  Schedule  D 
is  on  incomes  from  professions,  trades, 
and  other  occupations,  and  incomes  not 
included  under  any  other  schedule. 
Schedule  E touches  incomes  of  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  State  or  in 
other  public  employments  of  profit. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  the  1894  Budget, 
increased  the  rate  of  tax  from  7d.  to 
8d.,  but  conferred  important  boons  on 
persons  in  receipt  of  small  incomes.  Pre- 
viously persons  with  incomes  under  £150 
were  exempt  from  the  tax.  The  exemp- 
tion was  raised  to  £160.  Where  formerly 
incomes  between  £150  and  £400  had  an 
abatement  of  £120,  they  got  an  abate- 
ment of  £160  ; over  £400  but  not  exceed- 
ing £500,  which  formerly  had  to  pay 
full  tax,  had  an  exemption  of  £100.  In 
addition,  the  following  allowance  has 
been  made  : — 

“ In  respect  of  the  income  tax  hereby 
imposed  under  Schedule  A,  where  the  tax 
is  charged  upon  annual  value  estimated 
otherwise  than  by  relation  to  profits,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

“ (a)  In  the  case  of  an  assessment  on 
lands  inclusive  of  the  farmhouse  and 
other  buildings  (if  any),  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  collection,  be  reduced  by  a sum 
equal  to  one -eighth  part  thereof  ; and 
“ ( b ) In  the  case  of  an  assessment  upon 
any  house  or  building  (except  a farm- 
house or  buildings  included  with  lands 
in  assessment),  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
collection  be  reduced — 


“(i.)  Where  the  owner  is  occupier  or 
assessable  as  landlord,  or  where  a 
tenant  is  occupier  and  the  landlord 
undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs, 
by  a sum  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of 
that  amount ; and 

“ (ii.)  Where  a tenant  is  occupier  and 
undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs, 
by  such  a sum  not  exceeding  one- 
sixth  part  of  that  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  amount 
of  rent  payable  by  him. 

“ (c)  As  between  the  owner  and  the  mort- 
gagee of  his  property,  or  any  person 
having  a charge  thereon  or  entitled  to 
any  ground-rent,  rent-charge,  annuity, 
or  other  annual  sum  payable  thereout, 
the  owner’s  right  of  deduction  under 
the  Income  Tax  Acts  in  respect  of 
income  tax  shall  be  in  no  wise  preju- 
diced or  affected  by  the  relief  afforded 
by  this  section. 

“ ( d ) When  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment in  the  case  of  lands  (inclusive  of 
the  farm-house  and  other  buildings)  is 
more  than  one-eighth,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  house  or  building  (except  a farm- 
house or  buildings  included  with  lands 
in  assessment)  is  more  than  one- 
sixth,  below  the  rent,  after  deducting 
from  such  rent  any  outgoing  which 
should  by  law  be  deducted  in  making 
the  assessment,  this  section  shall  not 
apply.” 

Rates  of  Income  Tax 

on  Incomes  of  and  above  £150,  with 
abatement  of  £120  on  Incomes  under 
£400  (years  ended  31st  March)  : — 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
3d.  3d.  5d.  5d.  6d.  5d.  Qd..  5d.  6d. 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
8d.  8d.  7d.  6d.  6d.  6d.  6d.  6d.  7d. 

On  Incomes  of  above  £160,  with  abate- 
ments of  £160  on  Incomes  not  exceeding 
£400,  and  £100  on  Incomes  above  £400, 
and  not  exceeding  £500  : — 

1895  to  1898,  8d. 

On  incomes  exceeding  £160,  with 
abatements 

of  £160  on  incomes  exceed- ) £160  and  not ) £ ,Q0 
mg  j exceeding/*'  ’ 
of  £150  „ „ „ £400  „ £500, 

of  £120  ,,  ,,  „ £500  ,,  £600, 

of  £70  „ ,,  „ £600  „ £700, 

1899,  8d.  ; 1900,  8d.  ; 1901,  Is. 
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Property  Assessed  to  the  Income  Tax. 


PROPERTY  ASSESSED 

Gross  Amount  of  the  Annual  Value  of  Property  and 
of  Property  in  each  of  the  Years  1881, 


Schedule'A*:- 
Lands  * 


Schedule  C 

For  all  profits  arising  from 
Annuities,  Dividends,  &c. , 
payable  out  of  the  Public 
Revenue  : — 

Of  the  United  Kingdom 

Of  India  

From  Indian  Guaranteed  Rail-") 
ways,’’  Canal,  and  Irrigation  > 

Works  ) 

Of  the  Colonial  and  Foreign ) 

Countries j 

Schedule  D : — 

Trades  and  Professions 
Railways  in  United  Kingdom  . . 
Railways  out  of  United  Kingdom 
Mines  and  Quarries 
Gas  Works 
Waterworks 

Canals,  &c.*  (including  Inland] 
Navagations,  Docks,  Drains,  v 

and  Levels)  . . . . j 

Other  Public  Companies  and] 
Concerns  (including  Iron-  j- 
works — United  Kingdom)  j 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities  ] 
and  Possessions,  and  other  > 
Profits  . . . . . . j 

Interest  on  Municipal  and  Cor-  ] 
poration  Stocks  and  Loans  ( 
(paid  out  of  Rates)  f 

Other  Interest  . . . . ) 

Schedule  E : — 

All  Public  Officers  and  Pen-] 
sions  paid  out  of  the  Public  > 

Revenue j 

Salaries,  &c.,  of  Employees  of) 
Corporate  Bodies,  &c.  ..  ) 


ending 


1881. 

1885. 

1890. 

1891. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

69,291,978 

117,465,877 

65,039,166 

128,458,507 

58,153,900 

138,491,622 

57,694,820 

140,584,063 

56,212,734 

149,625,984 

20,001,468 

2,848,364 

18,730,719 

2,640,785 

16,207,220 

3,021,087 

15,579,171 

3,228,729 

15,096,874 

3,295,354 

4,465,714 

4,584,602 

4,790,223 

4,799,795 

4,542,114 

11,937,578 

13,870,952 

17,528,582 

16,608,700, 

15,979,150 

164,416,928 

29,130,925 

2,610,888 

7,592,219 

4,505,002 

2,653,144 

180,480,334 

33,270,276 

3,808,357 

8,535,836 

5,025,722 

3,139,870 

182,507,904 

34,643,179 

5,957,103 

8,327,817 

5,402,345 

3,431,674 

189,576,197 

36,444,911 

7,367,950 

9,740,843 

5,119,992 

3,567,697 

181,481,609 

35,786,668 

14,152,214 

13,364,763 

4,770,885- 

3,808,179 

3,196,167 

3,545,850 

3,218,821 

3,490,720 

3,493,590 

26,428,784 

37,054,444 

51,434,127 

63,544,100 

67,663,449 

8,088,013 

9,858,846 

21,013,217 

23,483,658 

17,158,861 

/ 4,083,999 

4,992,470 

6,228,006 

7,379,547 

7,166,927 

( 2,740,496 

14,911,415 

15,871,385 

16,961,427 

17,342,855 

17,971,290 

18,324,690 

22,448,863 

28,037,594 

30,364,306 

34,619,679 

The  Gross  Amounts  of  the  Annual  Value  of  Lands  and  Houses  assessed 


Land  : — 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


United  Kingdom  . . 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


United  Kingdom 


Years  ending 


1881. 

1885. 

1890. 

1891. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

51,599,428 

7,711,895 

9,980,650 

47,594,178 

7,461,957 

9,983,031 

41,795,594 

6,416,507 

9,941,799 

41,378,589 

6,374,863 

9,941,368 

40,065,831 

6,251,898 

9,895,005 

69,291,973 

65,039,166 

58,153,900 

57,694,820 

56,212,734 

102,417,104 

11,838,269 

3,210,504 

112,790,729 

12,279,808 

3,387,970 

121,907,494 

13,026,736 

3,557,392 

123,721,189 

13,245,723 

3,617,151 

131,860,499 

14,008,173 

3,757,312 

117,465,877 

128,458,507 

138,491,622 

140,584,063 

149,625,984 

§ Falling  off  as  compared  with  prior  years  partly  due  to  the  limit  of  exemption  being  raised 
||  In  former  years  a portion  of  the  interest  payable  by  coupons  was  included  in  Schedule  C. 


Property  Assessed  to  the  Income  Tax. 

TO  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Profits,  Assessed  to  the  Income  Tax,  upon  various  Classes 
1885,  1890,  1891,  and  1894  to  1899. 
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5th  April. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

55,769,061 

151,645,646 

55,408,065 

154,435,703 

54,800,902 

158,669,905 

53,937,147 

161,781,928 

53,011,086 

170,089,147 

14,695,431 

3,486,986 

14,144,197 

3,475,751 

13,641,207 

3,485,654 

13,235,077 

3,536,339 

12,916,935 

3,606,147 

4,534,811 

4,543,969 

4,580,212 

4,631,919 

4,652,673 

15,927,769 

16,419,933 

16,790,472 

17,205,934 

18,233,429 

§168,063,450 

34,354,852 

12,986,082 

13,744,712 

5,076,848 

3,936,089 

; 170,301,802 
36,461,469 
13,032,556 
13,423,757 
5,959,432 
3,962,777 

179,191,688 

37,541,260 

12,833,133 

11,709,803 

5,529,456 

4,015,316 

184,968,825 

39,715,446 

12,778,904 

10,438,464 

5,582,771 

4,305,708 

189,141,547 

40,033,665 

13,884,794 

10,367,705 

5,636,205 

4,537,135 

3,267,921 

3,561,088 

3,433,931 

3,626,481 

3,505,682 

68,562,769 

77,306,675 

89,411,184 

103,855,404 

114,091,214 

16,570,610 

17,428,870 

18,629,496 

18,486,570 

19,332,860 

4,955,878 

5,142,444 

5,235,680 

6,625,199 

5,631,000 

2,142,332 

2,098,771 

2,153,311 

2,515,447 

3,127,617 

17,399,290 

17,494,378 

17,854,757 

18,103,003 

20,228,060 

34,040,824 

35,812,434 

38,594,508 

41,687,816 

45,059,965 

Schedule  A*: — 

Lands. 

Houses. 

Schedule  C : — 

For  all  profits  arising  from 
Annuities,  Dividends,  &c., 
payable  out  of  the  Public 
Revenue : — 

Of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  India. 

{From  Indian  Guaranteed  Rail- 
ways, Canal,  and  Irrigation 
Works. 

I Of  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
( Countries. 

Schedule  D : — 

Trades  and  Professions. 

Railways  in  United  Kingdom. 
Railways  out  of  United  Kingdom 
Mines  and  Quarries. 

Gas  Works. 

Water  Works. 

{Canals,  &c.  (including  Inland 
Navigations,  Docks,  Drains, 
and  Levels). 

{Other  Public  Companies  and 
Concerns  (including  Iron- 
Works — United  Kingdom). 

{Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities 
and  Possessions,  and  other 
Profits 

{Interest  on  Municipal  and  Cor- 
poration Stocks  and  Loans 
(paid  out  of  Rates). 

Other  Interest. 

Schedule  E : — 

( All  Public  Offices  and  Pen-. 
< sions  paid  out  of  the  Public 
( Revenue. 

f Salaries,  &c.,  of  Employees  of 
{ Corporate  Bodies,  &c. 


to  Income  Tax  in  each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  : 


5th  April. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

39,680,346 

6,193,310 

9,895,405 

39,365,825 

6,147,882 

9,894,358 

38,806,310 

6,100,326 

9,894,266 

38,142,515 

6,045,378 

9,749,254 

37,269,350 

5,967,345 

9,747,391 

55,769,061 

55,408,065 

54,800,902 

53,937,147 

53,011,086 

133,511,890 

14,302,580 

3,831,176 

135,929,399 

14,594,540 

3,911,764 

139,670,210 

14,999,118 

4,600,577 

142,128,400 

15,417,764 

4,235,764 

149,631,529 

16,103,961 

4,353,657 

151,645,646 

154,435,703 

158,669,905 

161,781,928 

170,089,147 

Lands  : — 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Houses 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 


from  £150  to  £160  by  Finance  Act  of  1894. 
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THE  LAND  TAX. 


i We  have  frequently  gone  into  the  history 
I of  the  Land  Tax  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  need  to  do  so  now. 
jl  Those  who  desire  the  information  can 
refer  to  the  Almanacks  for  1887  and  1889. 

! An  Act  was  passed  in  1692  that  enacted 
that  a tax  of  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound 
! be  charged  upon  the  true  annual  value  of 
1 all  lands  and  houses.  There  were  other 
i properties  mentioned  in  the  Act,  but 
even  though  it  had  been  intended  to  be 
an  income  and  property  tax,  yet  all 
authorities  agree  that  it  speedily  became 
merely  a tax  upon  land  and  houses.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
historical  side  of  the  question,  for  taxa- 
tion ought  to  be  based,  not  upon  history, 
but  equity.  It  by  no  means  follows 
i that  because  a tax  is  an  ancient  one, 
i therefore  it  is  just. 

At  first  the  values  were  fixed  by  the 
landowners  themselves,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  were  systematically  under  - 
; stating  the  value  of  their  lands.  Year  by 
year,  though  the  value  of  land  was  going 
up,  the  proceeds  of  a tax  of  four  shillings 
on  that  value  were  steadily  becoming  less ; 
and  at  last  Parliament  had  to  step  in  and 
fix  exactly  how  much  a tax  of  four  shil- 
lings in  the  £ on  the  value  of  the  land 
was  to  produce.  Not  only  did  they  fix 
the  total  amount  to  be  realised,  but  also 
the  amounts  each  parish  was  to  contribute. 
The  value  of  the  different  counties  in 
1698 — the  year  when  these  amounts  were 
fixed — was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
present  time.  The  vast  mineral  wealth  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was  unknown  : 
the  agricultural  counties  were  the  most 
valuable,  whereas  now  they  are  the  least. 
A glance  at  the  table  given  on  the  next 
page  will  show  how  unequally  the  Land 
Tax  is  levied  as  between  the  different 
counties,  and  it  is  still  worse  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  parishes.  As  we  have 
said,  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each 
parish  is  fixed  upon  the  assessments  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  within  the 
limits  of  each  surveyor’s  district  the 
greatest  discrepancies  are  apparent.  Thus, 
in  the  Rochdale  districts,  in  Castleton  and 
two  other  parishes  the  Land  Tax  is  a |d. 
in  the  £ ; in  Bury  it  is  3s.  8d.  In  the 
Beverley  district,  in  Flixton  parish,  it  is 
five-sixths  of  a penny;  in  Belthorpe  parish 


it  is  Is.  9d.  in  the  £.  In  Hertford  district, 
in  Knebworth  and  two  other  parishes  it  is 
9£d., ; in  Hertingfordbury  and  four  others 
4s.  in  the  £. 

By  the  Finance  Act  of  1896,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  redress  the  inequality  between 
the  town  and  rural  districts.  This 
attempt  is  not  based  on  a sense  of  justice, 
but  the  question  is  simply  dealt  with 
from  the  landowners’  point  of  view. 
The  rural  districts  get  a reduction,  but 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  not  from  the 
valuable  town  lands  but  by  the  general 
taxpayer.  The  clause  reads  as  follows  : 
“ The  amount  assessed  in  any  year  in  any 
land  tax  parish  on  account  of  the  unre- 
deemed quota  of  land  tax  charged  against 
that  parish  shall  not,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  exceed  the  amount  which  wpuld 
be  produced  by  a rate  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
in  the  parish  subject  to  land  tax,  and  any 
excess  above  the  said  amount  shall  be 
remitted  for  that  year.  ” 

It  is  unjust  that  poor  districts  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  in  land  tax  than 
wealthier  districts,  but  the  remedy  is  to 
make  the  tax  one  on  the  true  annual 
value  as  the  Act  itself  stipulates.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  tax  would  have  been 
reduced  in  amount  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  yet,  while  a relief  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  Finance  Act  would  have 
gone  to  the  rural  districts,  the  total 
yield  of  this  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  the  true  annual  value  of  the 
land  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
at  least  ten  million  pounds.  This  would 
have  permitted  the  abolition  of  the  tea, 
etc. , duties,  and  a reduction  of  the  tobacco 
duty.  So,  as  the  result  of  making  this 
land  tax  a tax  upon  the  real  annual  value, 
the  agricultural  landowner  would  have 
obtained  as  great  a reduction  of  his  tax 
as  he  has  got  from  the  Conservative 
government,  and  the  farmer  and  agri- 
cultural labourer,  neither  of  whom  will 
benefit  by  the  mere  reduction  of  the  land 
tax,  would  have  benefitted  by  being  able 
to  buy  their  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  tobacco 
much  cheaper  than  at  present.  The  only 
ones  who  would  have  suffered  (!)  would 
have  been  the  immensely  wealthy  ground 
landlords  of  our  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  abolition  of  this  tax  has  been 


1 
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claimed  by  the  Conservative  party  as  a 
relief  to  agriculture.  The  fact  is  that  the 
people  of  this  country  pay  the  landowners 
some  couple  of  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
a year  for  permission  to  live  upon  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Out  of  this  huge 
sum  the  landowners  have  had  to  contri- 
bute to  the  people  in  the  shape  of  land 

tax,  or  State  rent,  about  a million  a year. 
This  a Parliament,  composed  largely  of 
landowners,  has  reduced  by  £70,580, 
and  claim  that  by  keeping  this  money  in 
their  own  pockets,  and  making  the 
working  men  (amongst  whom  are  the 
farm  labourers)  pay  it  for  them,  they  are 
benefiting  agriculture  ! 

County. 

Gross 

Annual 

Value 

1893-4. 

Land  Tax 
Quota 
1798. 

Deduct 
Charged  for 
Personalty 

Gross 
*Quota  of 
1798 

Charged  in 
1892-3. 

Amount 

Redeemed. 

Net  Quota 
Charged  in 
1892-3. 

1 Bedford  . . - 

2 Berks  

3 Bucks 

4 Cambridge 

5 Chester 

6 Cornwall 

7 Cumberland 
8-  Derby 

9 Devon 

10  Dorset 

11  Durham 

12  Essex  

13  Gloucester  . . 

14  Hereford  ' 

15  Hertford 

16  Huntingdon 

17  Kent  

18  Lancaster 

19  Leicester 

20  Lincoln 

21  Middlesex 

22  Monmouth 

23  Norfolk 

24  Northampton 

25  Northumberland 

26  Nottingham 

27  Oxford 

28  Rutland 

29  Salop  

30  Somerset 

31  Southampton 

32  Stafford  .. 

33  Suffolk 

34  Surrey 

35  Sussex 

36  Warwick 

37  Westmoreland 

38  Wilts  

39  Worcester 

40  York 

41  Anglesea 

42  Brecon 

43  Cardigan 

44  Carmarthen 

45  Carnarvon 

46  Denbigh 

47  Flint  

48  Glamorgan 

49  Merioneth 

50  Montgomery 

51  Pembroke 

52  Radnor 

Total 

£ 

386.147 
489,277 
612,172 
752,192 

1,126,890 
892,847 
744,699 
845,915 
1,729,701 
650,417 
570,467 
1,066,183 
989,349 
640,774 
485,156 
258,546 
1,428,732 
1,655,592 
803,290 
2,229,615 
386,898 
309,746 
1,470,508 
831,511 
885,408 
648,676 
543,287 
122  858 
1,052,513 
1,683,976 
858,907 
1,058,308 
925,356 
524,906 
923,741 
744,257 
681,462 
835,552 
314,821 
3,835,416 
184,743 
191,316 
232,888 
427,229 
212,398 
327,239 
205,131 
321,903 
135,929 
317,377 

350.147 
159,685 

£ 

28,555 

40,843 

47,143 

32,695 

28,599 

31,943 

3,714 

24,094 

82,583 

33,010 

10,597 

89,397 

47,312 

20,409 

42,282 

15,497 

82,553 

20,990 

34,685 

71,907 

+326,146 

9,812 

84,307 

47,670 

14,549 

27,277 

38,722 

5,525 

29,057 

72,473 

54,941 

27,121 

73,506 

66,133 

60,048 

39,790 

33,582 

51,657 

3,045 

91,494 

1,633 

3,052 

1,373 

4,370 

2,337 

6,800 

2,315 

7,906 

2,433 

5,853 

3,173 

2,692 

£ 

"226 

47 

245 

1,114 

1,557 

*767 

4,210 

1,348 

1,117 

750 

609 

377 

685 

345 

2,000 

1,620 

453 

1,519 

90,097 

214 

2,487 

512 

126 

706 

599 

52 

738 

2,718 

2,494 

1,216 

1,006 

1,067 

1,469 

1,430 

14 

1,330 

14 

3,427 

97 

107 

95 

221 

65 

126 

68 

348 

10 

1 

284 

30 

£ 

+28,559 

40,617 

47,096 

32,450 

27,485 

30,386 

+3,729 

23.327 
78,373 
31,732 

9,480 

88,647 

46,703 

20,032 

41,597 

15,152 

80,553 

19,370 

34,232 

70,388 

236,049 

9,598 

81,820 

47,158 

14,423 

26,571 

38,123 

5,473 

28,319 

69,755 

52,447 

25,905 

72,499 

64.066 
58,579 
38,360 
33,568 

50.327 
3,031 

88.067 
1,536 
2,945 
1,278 
4,149 
2,272 
6,674 
2,247 
7,558 
7,423 
5,852 
2,889 
2,662 

£ 

11,701 

21,487 

24,489 

11,297 

9,039 

13,250 

2,119 

7,974 

33,073 

10,942 

5,906 

50,120 

22,430 

7,898 

24,376 

4,801 

46,439 

9,725 

14,106 

21,875 

135,197 

3,281 

21,970 

19,243 

6,163 

10,148 

15,898 

1,397 

9,822 

27,177 

27,966 

10,780 

24,939 

39,643 

30,895 

17,863 

14,803 

21,993 

1,817 

48,167 

554 

992 

403 

1,257 

661 

1,813 

827 

2,231 

520 

1,587 

1,305 

905 

£ 

16,858 
19,130 
22,607 
21,153 
18,446 
17,136 
+1,600 
15,353 
45,300 
20,790 
3,575 
38,527 
24,273 
12,134 
17,221 
10,351 
34,114 
9,645 
20,126 
48,513 
100,852  i 
6,317 
59,850 
27,915 
7,560 

16.423 
22,225 

4,076 

18.497 
42,578 
24,481 
15,125 
47,560 

25.423 
27,684 

20.497 
18,765 
28.334 

1,214 

39,900 

982 

1,953 

875 

2,892 

1,611 

4,861 

1,420 

5,327 

1,903 

4,266 

1,585 

1,757 

40,062,053 

1,989,673 

132,158 

1,857,536 

855,966 

1,001,570 

* Now  repealed.  t The  slight  difference  between  this  sum  and  that  in  the  original  Act  has 

been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  its  origin  cannot  be  traced. 

1 Of  this,  £107,603  is  for  the  county,  the  balance  is  charged  on  London  and  Westminster. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Strictly  speaking,  Old  Age  Pensions  must  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil 
they  are  intended  to  mitigate,  because  in  an  industrial  system  of  which 
land  monopoly  is  the  basis,  wages,  ie.,  the  return  to  labour,  must  tend 
to  the  minimum  of  a hare  subsistence ; and  if  the  worker  can  only 
obtain  a subsistence  when  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength, 

| he  cannot  possibly  save  anything  to  provide  for  old  age.  But  the 
justification  for  establishing  old  age  pensions  is  exactly  that  which  is 
| pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  Factory  Act  and  other  similar  legislation, 
i Pending  the  time  when,  by  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly  labour  can 
; protect  itself,  all  sorts  of  regulation  of  industry  are  inevitable  ; and 
i pending  the  time  when,  by  the  same  means,  labour  can  secure  its  just 
reward,  provision  for  the  old  age  of  workers  is  imperative.  The  danger 
which  attends  such  provision,  however,  is  that  the  palliative  should  be 
taken  for  the  cure.  Genuine  radicals  must  always  regard  Old  Age 
Pensions  as  a temporary  expedient,  and  must  never  relax  their  efforts 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  poverty  which  renders  them  necessary. 
Therefore,  to  all  genuine  radicals  the  most  acceptable  old  age  pension 
scheme  will  be  one  which  least  aggravates  the  evils  it  is  intended  to 
palliate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  freest  from  the  taint  of  pauperism.  As 
I to  the  source  from  which  the  funds  must  be  drawn  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Since  the  land  monopoly  is  the  economic  cause  of  the  poverty 
which  renders  old  age  pensions  necessary,  a tax  on  land  values  must  he 
imposed  to  meet  the  cost.  Such  a tax  would  have  the  double  advantage 
' of  palliating,  and  at  the  same  time  curing  the  evil  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  for  a tax  on  land  values  would  fall  wholly  on  the  landlords,  and 
would  compel  them  to  release  land  for  use. 

Appended  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  “ Select  Committee 
i on  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor,”  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  24.  1899,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin.  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswood,  5d.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  idea 
that  Old  Age  Pensions  are  simply  an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law. 
This  ought  not  to  be  • the  system  ought  to  be  universal  and  not  a 
mark  of  inferior  social  position.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  talk  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  while  our  expenditure  upon  army  and  navy  is  so 
enormous.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  another  place,  our  Colonists  can 
have  Old  Age  Pensions  because  we  pay  for  their  defence  now  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  debt  incurred  for  past  wars  in  building  up  the 
Empire.  Financial  Reform  is  the  first  preparation  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  : — 
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Any  person  who  satisfies  the  Pension  Authority  that  he — 

(1.)  Is  a British  subject. 

(2.)  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

(3.)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an  offence  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine. 

(4.)  Has  not  received  poor  relief,  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances  of  a wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  application  for  a pension. 

(5.)  Is  resident  within  the  district  of  the  Pension  Authority. 

(6. ) Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  ten  shillings  a week, 

and 

(7.)  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry,  or  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  providence  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately 
dependent  on  him,  shall  receive  a certificate  and  be  entitled  to  a pension. 

As  to  the  Pension  Authority  the  conclusions  are  : — 

(1.)  That  a Pension  Authority  should  be  established  in  each  Union  of  the 
country,  to  receive  and  determine  applications  for  pensions. 

(2. ) That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a Committee  of  not  less 
than  six,  or  more  than  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  Guardians  from  their 
own  number  in  the  first  instance. 

(3. ) That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  other  members  should  be  added  to  it,  subject  to 
Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
other  public  bodies  within  the  area  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee,  and 
that  a majority  of  the  Committee  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

(4. ) That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  Common  Fund  of 
the  Union,  and  that  a contribution  from  Imperial  sources  should  be  made  to  that 
fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  administration.  Such  contributions 
to  be  allocated,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  distributed  in  each  Union  in 
respect  of  pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  population,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  pensions. 

(5.)  That  the  amount  of  the  pension,  in  each  district,  should  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  5s.  or  more  than  7s.  per  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  j! 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  through 
the  medium  of  the  Post  Office. 

(6. ) That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a period  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any 
time  by  the  Pension  Authority,  if  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances  should 
demand  it.  ; | 

The  Committee  were  much  influenced  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry 
Longley,  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  who  gave  “ some  most 
interesting  information  as  to  Old  Age  Pension  Schemes,  which  the 
Commissioners  have  established  in  recent  years  ; and  also  the  amount 
of  income  derived  from  endowed  charities,  which  is  or  might  be  devoted 
to  such  pensions.  In  the  year  1898  a total  income  of  £611,464,  derived 
from  endowed  charities  was  devoted  to  pensions  and  almshouses,  and 
an  income  of  £327,625  to  dole  charities.  There  is,  therefore,  a total 
annual  sum  of  not  less  than  £1,000,000,  which  is  available  for  these 
purposes.”  ! 
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The  Committee  say  in  their  report : — 

“ 38.  Sir  Henry  Longley  supplied  us  with  some  typical  pension  schemes  made 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  conditions  contained  in  these  schemes  are  usually 
five  in  number.  The  pensioners  must  be  (1)  poor  ; (2)  of  good  character  and  able 
to  show  that  they  have  led  reasonably  provident  lives  ; (3)  they  must  have  been 
resident  in  the  parish  for  five  years  before  the  application  ; (4)  they  must  not 
have  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  that  period  ; and  (5)  they  must  be  wholly 
or  in  part  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  by  reason  either 
of  old  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity.” 

“ 39.  The  experience  of  the  Commissioners  has  led  them  to  think  it  advisable 
not  to  fix  a pension  age,  and,  in  making  schemes,  they  have  usually  abolished  the 
precise  age  limits  often  fixed  by  the  original  trusts.  Nor  do  the  Commissioners 
fix  absolutely  by  their  schemes  the  amonnt  of  pension.  They  have  found  it  to  be 
more  expedient  to  fix  a minimum  and  maximum  amount,  leaving  discretion  within 
those  limits  to  the  administering  Trustees.  As  a rule,  the  scale  of  these  pensions 
ranges  from  5s.  to  8s.,  or  from  7s.  to  10s.  A provision  is  now  usually  inserted  in 
the  schemes  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  shall  be 
renewable,  so  that  the  Trustees  may  have  opportunities  for  considering  any  change 
of  circumstances.” 

“ 40.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  pensions,  it  appears  that  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  administering  Trustees  to  decide  as  to  what  is  ‘ poverty,’  what 
is  ‘ reasonable  providence,’  and  what  constitutes  ‘good  character.’  Questioned 
upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  Trustees  had  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
and  how  far  applicants  complied  with  these  conditions,  Sir  Henry  Longley 
replied  that,  so  far  as  the  Commissoners  were  aware,  there  had  been  no  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  practice,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  large 
existing  pension  system  had  worked  satisfactorily  and  well.” 

The  Committee  were  also  much  influenced  by  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  James  Davy,  one  of  the  general  inspectors  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  “ went  to  Denmark  to  examine  the  State  Pension  System 
which  has  for  seven  years  been  in  operation  there;”  but  they  say  “ it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  substantial  difference  there  is,  in  practice,  between 
the  pensions  in  Denmark  and  the  out-relief  given  in  this  country  to  the 
deserving  poor,  except  in  Denmark  such  relief  can  be  claimed  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  conveys  no  civil  disqualification.” 

A valuable  report  relating  to  the  “ Provision  for  Old  Age  by  Govern- 
ment Action  in  certain  European  countries  ” has  been  issued  by  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  dated  July  1,  1899, 
and  may  be  had  for  3d.  The  countries  dealt  with  are  Eussia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy  Austria, 
and  Eoumania.  In  the  introduction  to  this  report  it  is  stated  that  only 
two  of  the  countries  mentioned,  namely,  Germany  and  Denmark,  can  be 
said  to  have  adopted  a general  system  of  pensions,  or  relief  in  old  age. 
“Under  the  German  law  of  1889,  modified  by  subsequent  enactments, 
their  is  a general  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  and 
invalidity,  and  in  the  year  1897  over  400,000  pensioners  drew  pensions, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £2,750,531,  of  which  £1,079,823  was  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  Of  the  above  amount  about  half  was  expended  on 
old  age,  and  half  on  invalidity  pensions. 
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Value  of  the  Total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  into 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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1874 

370,082,701 

11  7 

9 

239,558,121 

7 

7 

5 

58,092,343 

297,650,464 

667,733,165 

20 

10 

11 

1874 

1875 

373,939,577 

11  7 

9 

223,465,263 

6 

16 

1 

58,146,360 

281,612,323 

655,551,900 

19 

19 

3 

1875 

1876 

375,154,703 

11  6 

0 
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6 

0 10 
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19 

0 
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1876 
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11  14 

11 
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18 

6 
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19 
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1877 

1878 
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13 
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18 

1 

11 
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11 
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7 
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6 
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1885 

1886 

349,863,472 

9 12 

8 

212,725,200 

5 

17 

2 

56,234,263 

268,959,463 

618,822,935 

17 

0 

10 

1886 

1887 

362,227,564 

9 17 

11 

221,913,910 

6 

1 

3 

59,348,975 

281,262,885 

648,490,449 

17 

11 

8 

1887 

1888 

387,635,743 

10  10 

3 

234,534,512 

6 

7 

2 

64,042,629 

298,577,541 

686,213,284 

18 

12 

2 

1888 

1889 

427,637,595 

11  10 

1 

248,935,195 

6 

13  : 

LI 

66,657,484 

315,592,679 

743,230,274 

19 

19 

10 

1889 

1890 

420,691,997 

11  4 

6 

263,530,585 

7 

0 

7 

64,721,533 

328,252,118 

748,944,115 

19 

19 

7 

1890 

1891 

435,441,264 

11  10 

5 

247,235,150 

6 

10  : 

L0 

61,878,568 

309,113,718 

744,554,982 

19 

14 

0 

1891 

1892 

423,793,882 

11  2 

5 

227,077,053 

5 

19 

2 

64,563,113 

291,640,266 

715,434,048 

18 

15 

6 

1892 

1893 

404,688,178 

10  10 

7 

218,094,865 

5 

13 

6 

59,043,405 

277,138,270 

681,826,448 

17 

14 

9 

1893 

1894 

408,344,810 

10  10 

7 

215,824,333 

5 

11 

3 

57,961,534 

273,785,867 

682,130,677 

17 

11 

9 

1894 

1895 

416,689,658 

10  13 

0 

225,890,016 

5 

15 

6 

59,942,391 

285,832,437 

702,522,065 

17 

19 

1 

1895 

1896 

441,808,904 

11  3 

11 

240,145,551 

6 

1 

8 

56,233,663 

296,379,214 

738,188,118 

18 

14- 

1 

1896 

1897 

451,028,960 

11  6 

6 

234,219,708 

5 

17 

7 

59,954,410 

294,174,118 

745,203,078 

18 

14 

3 

1897 

1898 

470,378,583 

11  14 

1 

233,359,240 

5 

16 

2 

60,654,748 

294,013,988 

764,392,571 

19 

0 

5 

1898 

1899 

485,035,583 

11  19 

2 

£264,492,211 

6 

10 

5 

65,082,447 

329,534,658 

814,570,241 

20 

1 

8 

1899 

% Including  the  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new)  with  their  machinery  exported.  Prior  to  1899  the 
value  of  these  exports  was  not  included  in  the  returns. 


The  goods  we  receive  from  foreign  countries  are  termed  Imports  ; those  we  send 
to  foreign  countries,  Exports.  Fair  Traders  or  Protectionists  talk  a great  deal 
about  the  value  of  the  goods  we  import  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
goods  we  send  out,  or  export,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about  in  this. 
Trade  is  simply  barter  or  exchange  whether  it  be  between  individuals  or  nations 
(a  nation  is  only  a collection  of  individuals),  and  consequently  for  every  pound’s 
worth  of  goods  we  bring  in,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  import,  into  this  country,  we  must 
export,  or  send  out,  goods  to  an  equal  value,  unless  these  goods  have  been  sent 
to  us  in  payment  of  a debt ; and,  vice  versa , for  every  pound’s  worth  we  export, 
unless  in  payment  of  debt,  there  must  be  a corresponding  import. 

This  may  be  termed  the  Golden  Rule  of  Free  Trade,  and  if  we  steadily  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  exchanging  goods  for  goods  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  folly  of 
tariffs  or  artificial  barriers  in  the  way  of  such  exchange.  But  some  of  our  readers 
may  say  “We  can  understand  that  for  all  the  goods  we  export  we  are  paid  by  the 
goods  we  receive  in  return,  but  according  to  the  Table  we  have  been  importing 
goods  to  a much  greater  amount  than  would  be  paid  for  by  our  exports.  Have  we 
not  therefore  to  pay  the  balance  in  money?”  No,  we  have  not.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  not  enough  gold  or  silver  in  the  country  to  do  so.  Our  total  stock,, 
including  bullion,  coin,  jewellery,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  under  £200,000,000,  so  that 
to  pay  these  balances  in  money  would,  in  less  than  a couple  of  years,  have  used 
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up  every  article  of  gold  and  silver  we  have  in  the  country.  That  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  we  have  not  paid  in  money.  Indeed,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
during  the  past  20  years,  in  place  of  having  exported  some  two  thousand  millions  of 
gold  and  silver,  we  have  actually  imported  many  millions  more  than  we  have 
exported. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie. 


Year. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1874 

18,081,019 

10,641,636 

12,298,169 

12,211,957 

30,379,188 

22,853,523 

1874 

1875 

23,140,834 

18,648,296 

10,123,955 

8,979,746 

33,264,789 

27;628,042 

1875 

1876 

23,475,975 

16,515,748 

13,578,269 

12,948,334 

37,054,244 

29,464,082 

1876 

1877 

15,441,985 

20,373,886 

21,710,814 

19,436,733 

37,152,799 

39,810,619 

1877 

1878 

20,871,410 

14^968,507 

11,551,545 

11,718,039 

32,422,955 

26,686,546 

1878 

1879 

13,368,675 

17,578,818 

10,786,863 

11,006,094 

24,155,538 

28,584,912 

1879 

1880 

9,454,861 

11,828,822 

6,799,022 

7,060,681 

16,253,883 

18,889,503 

1880 

1881 

9,963,006 

15,498,837 

6,901,402 

7,003,982 

16,864,408 

22,502,819 

1881 

1882 

14,376,559 

12,023,804 

9,242,925 

8,965,454 

23,619,484 

20,989,258 

1882 

1883 

7,755,800 

7,091,365 

9,468,002 

9,322,846 

17,223,802 

16,414,211 

1883 

1884 

10,744,408 

12,012,839 

9,633,495 

9,986,383 

20,377,903 

21,999,222 

1884 

1885 

12,576,561 

11,930,818 

9,433,605 

9,852,287 

22,010,166 

21,783,105 

1885 

1886 

12,950,846 

13,783,706 

7,471,639 

7,223,699 

20,422,485 

21,007,405 

1886 

1887 

9,955,326 

9,323,614 

7,819,438 

7,807,404 

17,774,764 

17,131,018 

1887 

1888 

15,787,588 

14,944,143 

6,213,940 

7,615,428 

22,001,528 

22,559,571 

1888 

1889 

17,914,039 

14,455,318 

9,185,400 

10,666,312 

27,099,439 

25,121,630 

1889 

1890 

23,568,049 

14,306,688 

10,385,659 

10,863,384 

33,953,708 

25,170,672 

1890 

1891 

30,275,620 

24,167,925 

9,315,598 

13,060,866 

39,591,218 

37,228,791 

1891 

,1892 

21,583,232 

14,832,122 

10,746,382 

14,078,568 

32,329,614 

28,910,690 

1892 

1893 

24,834,727 

19,502,273 

11,913,395 

13,589,745 

36,748,122 

33,092,018 

1893 

1894 

27,572,347 

15,647,551 

11,005,417 

12,165,049 

38,577,764 

27,812,600 

1894 

1895 

36,009,329 

21,369,323 

12,669,332 

10,357,436 

46,675,661 

31,726,759 

1895 

1896 

24,468,580 

30,123,925 

14,329,116 

15,048,134 

38,797,696 

45,172,059 

1896 

1897 

30,808,858 

30,808,571 

18,032,091 

18,780,988 

48,840,949 

49.589,559 

1897 

1898 

43,722,960 

36,590,050 

14,677,799 

15,623,651 

58,400,759 

52,213,701 

1898 

1899 

32,533,497 

21,536,052 

12,727,989 

13,955,132 

45,261,486 

35,491,184 

1899 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  A large  amount 
comes  as  interest  on  the  capital  we  have  lent  to  other  countries.  Now  if  that 
capital  be  profitably  invested  we  receive  interest  for  it.  This  interest  comes  in 
goods.  Money,  as  such,  plays  a very  small  part — only  about  two  per  cent. — in 
international  trade. 

j Some  people  urge  that  imports,  whether  in  payment  of  debt  or  not,  deprive  our 
workers  of  employment.  The  way  to  test  this  is  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
result  if  the  comparatively  few  capitalists  receiving  interest  on  foreign  investments 
were  to  leave  this  country  and  reside  in  some  other  land.  The  goods  would  no 
longer  come  here,  but  would  our  people  be  any  better  off?  The  capitalists  can 
make  use  of  the  interest  they  receive — in  whatever  form  it  comes — only  by  ex- 
changing it  for  the  labour  or  products  of  labour  of  others  ; and  if  they  were  to 
emigrate,  the  people  who  had  been  employed  in  ministering  to  their  enjoyment 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Under  proper  conditions  this  would  mean  a trans- 
ference of  work  from  unreproductive  to  reproductive  labour,  and  be  a gain  to  the 
nation  ; but  under  the  present  bad  conditions,  brought  about  by  our  bad  land  laws, 
it  would  mean  their  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a livelihood. 

“But,”  says  others  “by  putting  a tax  on  these  goods,  the  foreigner  would  be 
compelled  to  send  gold  and  silver,  in  place  of  commodities,  to  pay  his  debts  ; and 
then  the  capitalists  could  employ  people  in  this  country  in  place  of  foreigners.  ” 
This  phase  was  admirably  dealt  with  by  the  late  Augustus  Mongredien  in  his  “ Free 
Trade  and  English  Commerce.”  He  says  : — 

‘ ‘ But  let  us  suppose  it  possible  for  a country  to  export  largely  without  import- 
ing in  return  any  commodity  except  bullion,  by  prohibiting  its  re-exportation, 
would  that  country  be  the  richer  for  it  ? Certainly  not.  Let  us  work  it  out, 
There  could  be  no  increase  of  real  wealth,  for  the  bullion  being  in  over-supply  in 
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respect  to  the  commodities  which  it  represents,  would  fall  in  value  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  such  over-supply  ; in  other  words,  the  money  price  of  all  commodities 
would  rise  in  that  ratio.  No  one  would  be  richer  for  that,  for  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  commodities  (that  is,  in  their  relation  to  each  other)  would  remain 
precisely  the  same.  If  the  working  man  received  twice  his  former  wages  he  would 
have  to  pay  double  for  all  he  consumed,  which  would  leave  him  where  he  was  ; 
indeed  the  cost  of  living  would  rise  upon  him  far  more  rapidly  than  he  could,  by 
remonstrance  or  strikes,  &c. , enforce  a rise  of  wages  from  his  employers.  The 
gold  and  silver  coins  being  but  the  counters  used  to  represent  the  various  objects 
that  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  result  of  doubling  the  number  of  the 
counters  would  be,  not  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  simply  to  diminish 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  counters,  and  make  two  of  them  necessary  to  represent 
the  same  commodity  which  was  before  represented  by  one.  Meanwhile  the  money- 
cost  of  production  would  have  become  so  great  that  the  foreigner  could  no  longer 
afford  to  purchase  the  productions  of  that  gold-glutted  country,  and  exportation 
would  cease.  Foreign  trade  would,  therefore,  be  totally  suppressed,  and  the  happy 
country  would,  like  Japan  of  yore,  live  within  itself  and  be  independent  of  the 
foreigner — a model  result  of  the  perfection  of  protective  policy.  True  that  there 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  twice  as  much  bullion  as  before,  but  as  its  purchasing 
power  would  be  diminished  by  one-half,  the  possessors  would  be  no  richer  than 
those  men  abroad  who  had  but  half  the  quantity.  The  only  way  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  accumulated  bullion  would  be  to  allow  its  export,  and  sell  it  to  the 
foreigner.  But  to  export  bullion  means  the  importing  of  goods,  for  what  else  could 
be  got  in  exchange  for  it  ? And  that  means  a total  abandonment  of  the  gold-ac- 
cumulating policy.  Yet,  what  is  to  be  done  ? Gold  may  be  piled  up  in  mounds, 
but  if  it  loses  its  purchasing  power  it  ceases  to  be  wealth.  Bullion  is  only  worth 
what  it  will  fetch  in  the  commodity  market.  It  would  buy  twice  as  much  abroad 
as  it  would  at  home,  To  utilise  it,  therefore,  it  must  be  sold  to  the  foreigner. 
Then  there  would  occur  the  converse  of  the  operations  that  produced  the  glut  of 
bullion.  There  would  be  large  imports  and  small  exports  of  goods,  the  protected 
interests  would  be  ruined,  internal  commerce  would  be  disorganised  for  a time,  and 
everything  would  be  unsettled  until  the  superfluous  bullion  had  been  worked  off, 
and  its  quantity  reduced  to  the  level  of  legitimate  circulation  requirements.  But 
what  can  be  said  of  a policy  that  led  to  such  disasters  as  its  reversal  alone  could 
remedy.” 

Another  fact  is  that  the  goods  we  export  are  entered  at  the  Custom  House  at 
their  value  in  this  country,  not  including  the  cost  of  freight,  &c. ; but  our  imports 
include  the  cost  of  freight,  commission  agents’  charges,  &c. 

Imports  should  be  greater  than  exports.  When  we  exchange  we  expect  to  get 
something  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  article  we  have  parted  with.  In  every 
prosperous  country  the  imports  exceed  the  exports.  A good  example  of  international 
trade  was  given  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  used  to  trade  throughout 
the  North  West  Territory  of  British  America.  That  company  sent  out  powder, 
guns,  blankets,  clothing,  tobacco,  tea,  &c.,  which  were  bartered  for  the  furs,  skins, 
&c.,  which  the  Indians  brought  to  their  forts.  The  company  sent  out  goods  and 
received  goods  in  exchange,  and  the  more  goods  they  received  in  Britain  in  exchange 
for  the  goods  they  sent  out  the  better  they  were  pleased.  When  their  imports 
vastly  exceeded  their  exports  they  felt  they  were  doing  good  business  ; but  if  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  exported  exceeded  the  value  of  those  imported,  they  kne^y 
they  were  losing  instead  of  gaining.  And  so  it  is  with  nations.  Excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  unless  the  imports  come  as  a loan — which  we  know  is  not  the  case 
with  this  country — implies  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  excess  of  exports — unless 
as  a loan — show  the  opposite. 

“ Britain  the  Dumping1  Ground  for  Foreign  Goods.” 

The  point  that  protectionists  have  to  get  over  is  that  imports  are  not  paid  for  in 
money  but  in  goods.  They  assume  in  their  arguments,  but  cannot  prove  it,  that 
money  is  that  which  is  sent  in  payment,  and  their  inability  to  prove  it  is  the  ruin 
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of  their  whole  position.  If  goods  are  exchanged  the  more  we  get  the  better.  The 
absurd  idea  as  to  the  evil  of  “Britain  being  the  ‘dumping  ground  ’ for  foreign 
goods  ” is  well  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  Protection  or  Free  Trade , by 
Henry  George.  He,  by  way  of  illustration,  takes  the  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
says  : — “ Robinson  Crusoe,  we  will  suppose,  is  still  living  alone  on  his  island.  Let 
us  suppose  an  American  protectionist  is  the  first  to  break  his  solitude  with  the 
long-yearned-for  music  of  speech.  Crusoe’s  delight  we  can  well  imagine.  But  now 
that  he  has  been  there  so  long  he  does  not  care  to  leave,  the  less  since  his  visitor 
tells  him  that  the  island,  having  now  been  discovered,  will  be  often  visited  by 
passing  ships.  Let  us  suppose  that  after  having  heard  Crusoe’s  story,  seen  his 
island,  enjoyed  such  hospitality  as  he  could  offer,  told  him  in  return  of  the  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  great  world,  and  left  him  books  and  papers,  our  protectionist 
prepares  to  depart,  but  before  going  seeks  to  offer  some  kindly  warning  of  the 
danger  Crusoe  will  be  exposed  to  from  the  ‘ deluge  of  cheap  goods  ’ that  passing 
ships  will  seek  to  exchange  for  fruit  and  goats.  Imagine  him  to  tell  Crusoe  just 
what  protectionists  tell  larger  communities,  and  warn  him  that,  unless  he  takes 
measures  to  make  it  difficult  to  bring  these  goods  ashore,  his  industry  will  be 
ruined.  ‘In  fact,’ we  may  imagine  the  protectionist  to  say,  ‘ so  cheaply  can  all 
the  things  you  require  be  produced  abroad  that  unless  you  make  it  hard  to  land 
them  I do  not  see  how  you  will  be  able  to  employ  your  own  industry  at  all.  ’ 

“‘Will  they  give  me  all  these  things  ? ’ Robinson  Crusoe  would  naturally 
exclaim.  ‘ Do  you  mean  that  I shall  get  all  these  things  for  nothing,  and  have  no 
work  at  all  to  do?  That  will  suit  me  completely.  I shall  rest  and  read,  and  go 
fishing  for  the  fun  of  it.  I am  not  anxious  for  work  if  without  work  I can  get  the 
things  I want.’” 

“ ‘No,  I don’t  quite  mean  that,’  the  protectionist  would  be  forced  to  explain. 
“ They  will  not  give  you  such  things  for  nothing.  They  will,  of  course,  want 
something  in  return.  But  they  will  bring  you  so  much,  and  will  take  away  so 
little,  that  your  imports  will  vastly  exceed  your  exports,  and  it  will  soon  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  find  employment  for  your  labour.’ 

“ ‘ But  I don’t  want  employment  for  my  labour,”  Crusoe  would  naturally  reply. 

‘ I did  not  spend  months  in  digging  out  my  canoe  and  weeks  in  tanning  and  sewing 
these  goatskins  because  I wanted  employment  for  my  labour,  but  because  I wanted 
the  things.  If  I can  get  what  I want  with  less  labour,  so  much  the  better.  And 
the  more  I get  and  the  less  I give  in  the  trade  you  tell  me  I am  to  carry  on — or  as 
you  phrase  it,  the  more  my  imports  exceed  my  exports — the  easier  I can  live,  and 
the  richer  I shall  be.  I am  not  afraid  of  being  overwhelmed  with  goods.  The  more 
they  bring  the  better  it  will  suit  me.  ’ 

“ And  so  the  two  might  part,  for  it  is  certain  that,  no  matter  how  long  our  pro- 
tectionist talked,  the  notion  that  his  industry  would  be  ruined  by  getting  things 
with  less  labour  than  before  would  never  frighten  Crusoe.” 

Fiscal  Federation  with  our  Colonies. 

During  the  past  few  years  a great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  trade  advan- 
tages we  would  secure  by  making  arrangements  with  our  colonies,  whereby 
we  would  continue  to  admit  their  goods  duty  free,  but  put  a duty  on  similar  goods 
coming  from  foreign  countries.  Most  of  our  colonial  imports  are  either  raw 
materials  or  food  stuffs,  and  the  proposed  fiscal  federation  will  mean  that  we  shall 
have  to  put  a tax  on  these. 

The  colonies  do  not  propose  to  take  their  customs  tariff  off  our  goods  if  we  agree 
to  admit  their  goods  free,  and  put  a tariff  against  the  goods  coming  from  foreign 
countries.  No  ; all  they  say  is  that  if  we  will  put  them  in  this  favourable  position 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  they,  on  their  part,  will  still  continue  to  tax  the 
goods  we  send  them,  but  they  will  put  a higher  tax  on  those  from  foreign  countries. 
If  they  can  possibly  manage  to  do  without  taking  any  goods  from  us  at  all  they  will 
do  so.  They  will  try  to  protect  and  develop  their  home  industries,  and  then,  for  the 
goods  they  cannot  manufacture,  will  kindly  put  us  on  better  terms  than  foreigners. 
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Now  one  would  have  expected  that,  seeing  they  were  going  to  ask  us  to  make  a 
positive  sacrifice  for  them,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  have  made  a similar 
sacrifice  for  us.  And  the  favour  they  profess  to  confer  of  putting  us  on  better 
terms  than  the  foreigner  is  not  needed. 

The  colonies  are  governed  by  no  considerations  of  sentiment ; they  buy  their 
goods  at  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  and  it  is  because  we  can  supply  them  I 
cheaper  and  better  than  other  nations  that  we  have  so  large  a share  of  the  colonial 
trade.  Protection  of  home  industries  is  the  first  desire  of  the  colonists.  Each  colony 
wishes  to  have  the  exclusive  trade  of  that  colony.  It  is  trade  jealousy  that  has 
prevented  the  Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  plan  will  help  us.  The  greatest  industry  in  this  country 
which  finds  it  difficult  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign  competition  is  agriculture.  ! 
Fiscal  federation  with  our  colonies  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  help  the  British  I 
farmer.  At  present  he  is  being  undersold  by  wheat  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  other  foreign  countries.  We  are  told  that  in  a few  years  we  could  get  all  the 
wheat,  &c.,  we  require  from  all  our  colonies,  that  Canada  and  the  other  provinces 
of  British  North  America  can  supply  all  our  wants.  But  if  the  colonies  send  us  the 
wheat  we  require,  what  about  the  British  Farmer  ? He  makes  no  difference 
between  wheat  coming  from  British  North  America  and  that  from  the  United 
States  ; to  him  both  are  foreign  wheats,  and  it  will  be  no  consolation  to  him  when 
he  finds  that  wheat  is  so  low  priced  that  he  cannot  make  both  ends  meet,  that  the 
wheat  no  longer  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  from  our  North  American 
Colonies.  All  he  knows  is  that  he  is  ruined.  Again,  it  is  access  to  the  British 
markets  that  the  colonists  want,  and  if  the  British  farmer  is  protected  against  the 
Colonial,  the  latter  will  complain  that  he  has  got  no  benefit  from  the  arrangement. 
The  two  interests  are  opposite,  and  to  suit  one  you  must  injure  the  other. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  a tax  on  wheat,  &c. , say  that  it  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  food,  because  the  foreigner  will  pay  it.  The  people  who  impose  the  duty  have  to 
pay  the  duty.  We  have  a tax  of  3s.  6d.  a pound  on  tobacco  ; no  one  contends  that 
the  foreigner  pays  this.  He  only  gets  about  Is.  a pound  for  the  goods,  and  out  of 
that  he  certainly  could  not  pay  3s.  6d.  duty.  The  same  in  regard  to  tea,  or  any  of 
the  articles  we  tax  ; it  is  we,  the  consumers,  not  the  foreigner,  who  pay  the  duty. 
The  tax  on  goods  may  be  so  high  that  no  foreign  goods  can  be  sold  in  a country  ; 
for  instance — under  the  United  States  tariff  some  goods  have  such  a heavy  import 
duty  put  on  them  that  we  cannot  compete  with  American  producers.  What  does 
that  show  ? Simply  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  tax  we  could  sell  the  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  native  manufacturers,  and  the  Americans  pay  so  much  more 
for  the  articles  than  if  there  were  no  tariff.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  “ tax  the 
foreigner,”  it  cannot  be  done  ; it  is  ourselves  we  tax. 

But  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  foreigner  pay  the  tax  on  wheat,  the  fiscal 
federationists  would  object.  If  we  put  a tax  of  say  5s.  a quarter  on  wheat,  and  the 
American  farmers  found  that  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  wheat  5s.  per  quarter 
cheaper,  what  would  be  the  result  ? The  British  farmer  would  complain  that  the 
new  arrangement  was  as  bad  as  the  old,  for  he  was  still  undersold  by  the  United 
States  farmer  ; the  colonist  would  say  that  he  was  no  more  able  to  send  his  wheat 
into  this  country  than  before,  and  both  would  clamour  for  an  increase  of  the  duty. 
The  5s.  would  have  to  be  increased  to  such  an  amount  as  would  prevent  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  competing  ; that  is,  the  price  of  food  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  a very  appreciable  extent. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trade  we  may  expect  to  gain  by  this  proposal.  The  goods  we 
send  to  the  colonies  are  exports  to  us,  but  imports  to  them  ; for  while  we  have 
exported  them  they  1 ave  imported  them.  Now  the  Colonial  Office  List,  which  is 
practically  a Government  publication,  and  which  contains  full  particulars  about 
all  our  colonies,  gave  a table  which  we  printed  in  our  1897  issue  It  dealt  with 
the  year  1895.  In  that  year  our  total  exports  amounted  to  £285,832,000.  Of  that 
£210,000,000  went  to  foreign  countries.  The  total  imports  into  our  colonies  were 
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£206,576,000.  Of  that  amount  we  supplied  no  less  than  £102,611,000,  or  practically 
half,  without  any  Fiscal  Federation.  Of  the  other  half  £50,093,000  consisted  of 
goods  imported  from  one  colony  into  another.  This  trade,  of  course,  we  could  not 
get  even  though  we  had  Fiscal  Federation.  That  leaves  £53,871,000  imports  into 
our  colonies  from  foreign  countries.  When  we  remember  that  we  meet  with 
foreigners  on  precisely  equal  terms  in  the  colonial  markets,  that  the  colonists 
give  us  no  special  advantages,  it  must  be  considered  eminently  satisfactory  that 
while  we  trade  with  the  colonies  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £103,000,000  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  only  get  £54,000,000  between  them.  Surely  we  ought  not  to 
complain,  and  seek  to  secure  these  markets  to  ourselves  by  unfair  means.  Nor 
would  it  be  wise  on  our  part  to  risk  tariff  wars  with  our  best  customers,  who  take 
£210,000,000  of  goods  from  us  for  the  sake  of  the  small  additional  amount  we  could 
get  in  the  colonies  by  Fiscal  Federation.  The  £54,000,000  they  import  is  made  up 
as  follows  : — 

Imports  into  the  Colonies  from  Foreign  Countries. 


Colony. 

Straits  Settlements. . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . 
Natal 

Canada  . . 

West  Indian  Islands 
Australasia 
India  and  Burmah  . . 
Other  Colonies 


Imports. 

£15,650,000 

2.460.000 
719,000 

14,884,000 

2.865.000 

4.667.000 

9.811.000 

2.815.000 


£58,871,000 


At  the  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  held  in  London  in 
June  and  July,  1892,  this  question  of  Fiscal  Federation  was  discussed,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  delegates  as  to  why  goods  are  imported 
from  foreign  countries  into  several  of  our  colonies.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  reasons  do  not  still  hold  good,  since  they  chiefly  amount  to  this,  that 
most  of  the  goods  obtained  from  foreign  countries  are  such  as  this  country,  from 
climatic  or  other  reasons,  cannot  or  will  not  compete  for.  For  instance — 


Straits  Settlements.  —Mr.  William  Adamson,  the  representative  of  the  Singapore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  : — “ I believe  the  place  I represent  furnishes  an 
object  lesson  of  great  value  on  this  subject  we  are  discussing.  Sixty  years  ago 
Singapore  was  a mere  fishing  village,  and  now,  in  conjunction  with  the  sister 
Settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca,  making  what  is  known  as  the  Straits 
Settlements,  it  possesses  a trade  of  over  forty  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  if 
you  were  to  ask  any  mercantile  man  of  these  Settlements  what  is  the  origin  and 
what  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  this  great  trade,  you  would  be  told  without 
a moment’s  hesitation  that  it  was  free  trade,  pure  and  absolute.  For  here  there 
are  no  Customs  Houses,  and  no  duties  export  or  import,  nothing  but  excise  duties 
and  municipal  taxes.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  founder  of  the  Settlement,  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  trade,  broad  and  deep,  on  the  grand  principles  of  free  trade  long 
before  those  principles  were  adopted  by  the  mother  country.  Free  trade  is  the 
very  life  blood  of  our  commerce,  and  nothing  would  induce  us  to  depart  from  it. 
The  island  of  Singapore  itself  produces  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  and  though  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Penang  and  Malacca,  yet  the  amount  of  trade  which  is  native  to 
these  places  is  of  small  value  compared  to  the  general  total.  We  derive  our  trade 
from  all  those  countries  which  lie  between  China  on  the  north  and  New  Zealand  on 
the  extreme  south,  and  I wish  you  to  note  this  very  important  fact,  because  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  now  under  discussion,  that  a not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  trade  is  derived  from  the  possessions  of  Holland  in 
these  Eastern  seas,  and  from  the  French  possessions  in  Cochin  China.  You  may 
ask  why  do  the  native  subjects  of  Holland  pass  by  their  own  Island  of  Java  and 
travel  500  miles  to  the  north  to  bring  their  trade  to  the  British  colony  of 
i Singapore  ? The  Dutch  have  done  all  they  could  to  keep  the  trade  to  themselves, 

| as  the  merest  tyro  in  colonial  history  well  knows.  The  answer  is  (and  it  is  the  only 
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answer)  that  their  subjects  prefer  the  freedom  which  is  given  by  the  entire  absence 
of  restriction  which  is  given  in  foreign  ports,  and  which  they  cannot  get  to  the  I 
same  degree  in  ports  under  the  rule  of  Holland  . . . There  is  no  country  which 

has  had  a more  exclusive  colonial  policy  than  that  of  the  Dutch  ; none  which  has 
attempted  to  carry  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  and  it  is  notorious  that  their  system  has  hopelessly  broken  down, 
and  that  their  efforts  of  late  have  been  slowly  but  steadily  directed  to  greater 
freedom.  And  if  you  turn  from  the  colonies  of  Holland  in  the  Eastern  seas  to 
those  of  France,  what  do  you  find  ? I may  tell  you  as  a fact  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  attempt  to  turn  the  trade  of  their  possessions  in  Cochin  China  to  France 
by  the  imposition  of  heavy  differential  duties  directed  against  the  foreigners  has 
almost  ruined  Cochin  China.” 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Mr.  J.  W.  Jaggers,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  : — “It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  how 
Great  Britain  treats  her  colonies.  We  are  allowed  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  markets 
of  the  world,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? We  still  do  by  far  the  biggest  part  of 
our  trade  with  the  mother  country,  as  the  following  figures  will  show.  The  total 
imports  of  Cape  Colony  in  1892  were  £9,572,766  ; from  the  United  Kingdom  we  , 
imported  £7,020,493  ; from  British  possessions  £641,599  ; from  foreign  countries 
£910,674.  In  fact  we  did  89 ‘4  per  cent,  of  our  import  trade  with  you.  Now 
referring  to  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  amounting  to  £910,674,  or  10 ‘6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  if  you  come  to  analyse  that  you  will  find  that  it  consists  mostly 
of  the  articles  that  you  could  not  possibly  supply.  For  instance,  included  in  that 
amount  is  the  import  of  coffee,  almost  entirely  from  Brazil,  amounting  to  £389,962, 
and  timber  from  the  Baltic  £71,033,  or  a total  in  those  two  articles  alone  of 
£460,000.  Now  the  next  question  to  deal  with  is  why  do  we  buy  most  of  our 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  ? Simply  because  she  is  the  cheapest  market  in 
which  to  buy.  Will  any  Colonial  man  here  tell  me  that  if  he  could  buy  goods 
5 per  cent,  cheaper  in,  say,  France  or  Germany  than  in  England,  he  would  not 
place  his  order  there  ? Why,  however  strong  his  inclination  might  be  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  home  manufacturer,  competition  in  his  own  market  would  simply 
force  him  to  buy  of  the  foreigner.  Why  are  you  our  cheapest  market  ? Mainly 
because  you  get  your  raw  material  at  bottom  prices,  and  that  is  one  of  the  results 
of  free  trade.  Under  the  present  condition  of  free  trade  not  only  do  you  do  a large 
foreign  business,  but  you  have  practically  a monopoly  of  the  external  trade  of  all  - 
your  colonies  except  Canada.” 

Canada. — In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  July  14th,  1892,  there  was  j 
an  article  on  “ Canada  as  a consumer  of  British  and  American  productions,”  in  the  (j 
course  of  which  it  says: — “Generally  speaking  it  may  be  stated  that  Canada  J 
imports  from  Great  Britain  most  of  her  staple  manufactures,  and  that  they  have  \ 
increased  since  the  higher  duties  have  been  in  force,  or  at  any  rate,  have  1 
maintained  their  volume,  notwithstanding  the  great  development  of  similar  J 
industries  in  the  Dominion  ; and  further,  that  while  Canadian  imports  from  the  1 
United  States  of  raw  material  and  other  articles  which  Great  Britain  does  not  * 
export,  or  in  the  export  of  which  she  cannot  compete  with  a contiguous  country  ] 
like  the  United  States,  have  largely  increased,  American  manufacturers  have 
improved  to  a comparatively  small  extent,  and  the  trade  does  not  appear  to  be 
expanding.” 

We  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  practically  no  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  entering  into  a fiscal  federation  with  our  colonies ; we  now  proceed  to  show 
a few  of  the  disadvantages  which  must  follow  such  a step.  What  if  the  United 
States  were  to  adopt  free  trade,  at  any  rate  to  the  same  extent  as  free  trade  has 
been  adopted  in  this  country  ? We  would  then  either  have  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  this  fiscal  federation,  or  refuse  to  allow  he>"  to  enter  into  it  ; .. 

but  in  either  case  the  result  would  be  bad.  If  we  allowed  the  United  States  to  J 
enter  into  the  federation,  and  treated  her  the  same  as  we  treated  the  colonies,  then 
the  Canadian  farmers  would  protest  that  they  were  no  better  off  than  they  were  3 
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before  the  fiscal  federation  scheme  was  put  in  force.  To  get  an  advantage  over 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  was  the  inducement  held  out  to  persuade  them  to 
join  the  federation.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  would  in  fact  break  up  the 
scheme,  and  create  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  colonists.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  refused  to  allow  the  United  States  the  same  treatment  that  we  gave  to  our 
colonies  we  would  offend  a most  valuable  customer. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  value  of  our  colonial  as  compared  with  our 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Burley-in-Wharfdale,  near  Bradford,  a good 
exponent  of  fiscal  federation,  says  in  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  : — “If  we  take 
the  statistics  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  three 
countries  from  which  we  draw  our  chief  foreign  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
— the  United  States,  France,  and  Russia  — on  the  other,  we  find  that  these 
countries  do  not  take  half  as  much  from  us  as  we  do  from  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  spend  less  than  ten  shillings  with  us  for  every  sovereign  we  spend  with 
them.  But  if  we  compare  with  this  the  trade  between  ourselves  and  our  colonies 
and  possessions,  we  find  that  they  take  from  us  nearly  as  much  as  we  take  from 
them  ; in  fact,  that  for  every  twenty  shillings  we  spend  with  them,  they  spend 
nineteen  shillings  with  us.  I need  scarcely  ask  which  of  these  trades  gives  the 
most  employment  to  our  people.  Again,  if  we  take  the  value  to  us  as  customers, 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies,  and  compare  it  with  the  value  of  foreigners, 
man  for  man,  we  find  that  one  Canadian  takes  more  of  our  production  than  three, 
one  South  African  more  than  ten,  and  one  Australian  more  than  fifteen  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  France  or  Germany.  ” 

A statement  like  the  above  is  extremely  misleading.  It  is  true  the  colonies, 
chiefly  Australia,  have  been  spending  largely,  because  we  have  been  advancing  the 
capital  to  them  to  spend.  Some  British  investors  wish  they  had  not  been  so  ready 
to  advance  money  for  colonial  enterprises.  True  their  purchases  have  been  made 
chiefly  in  this  country,  but  simply  because  we  have  given  them  best  value  for  their 
money.  But  still  the  trade  is  no  better  than  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  nearly  so  great.  In  1896  we  exported  to  Canada  goods  to  the 
value  of  £6,000,000  ; to  South  Africa  £13,000,000  ; and  to  Australia  £22,000,000  ; 
but  our  export  to  the  three  despised  foreign  countries  the  same  year  were,  the 
United  States  £20,000,000  ; Germany  £22,000,000  ; and  France  £15,000,000.  Or 
the  exports  to  the  three  colonies  amounted  to  £41,000,000,  and  to  the  three  foreign 
countries  £57,000,000. 

Nor  would  that  be  all.  At  present  we  do  not  need  to  fear  foreign  competition 
wherever  we  have  a chance  of  competing  on  equal  terms.  This  is  due  to  our  free 
trade  policy.  This  it  is  that  has  made  it  possible  for  us,  a small  country,  to  send 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth  for  the  raw  materials,  manufacture  these  up  and  send  them 
away  to,  among  other  places,  the  very  countries  we  get  the  raw  materials  from. 
We  interpose  no  tariff  obstacles  in  the  way  of  goods  coming  into  this  country,  and 
as  the  result  get  everything  as  cheap  as  possible.  Our  imports  are  chiefly  food  and 
raw  materials,  for  many  of  the  so-called  “manufactured  articles”  are  raw  materials 
to  a still  higher  stage  of  manufacture.  Paper  is  a manufactured  article  to  the 
paper  manufacturer,  but  raw  material  to  the  printer,  builder,  &c.  ; leather  is  a 
manufactured  article  to  the  currier,  but  raw  material  to  the  bootmaker,  saddler, 
&c.  And  though  the  amount  saved  by  free  imports  on  any  one  article  may  be  but 
small,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  mount  up  to  a very  considerable  saving,  with  the 
result  that  we  can  undersell  the  various  protectionist  countries,  even  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  they  have  equal  resources,  and  as  clever  workmen  as 
our  own.  But  if  we,  to  please  our  colonies,  begin  to  put  duties  even  on  our  food 
stuffs,  the  result  will  assuredly  be  that  we  shall  lose  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Again,  while  a section  of  the  British  people  and  of  the  colonials  are  in  favour  of 
fiscal  federation,  a very  powerful  movement  is  springing  up  in  several  of  our 
colonies,  notably  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  favour  of  absolute  free  trade  ; 
and  the  progress  of  events  shows  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  within  a very 
few  years  there  will  be  a true  federation  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country 
for  mutual  assistance,  but  upon  a free  trade  basis  for  all  the  world. 
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Protection  for  Native  Industries. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  progress  of  our  country  under  Free  Trade 
there  are  many  people  who  still  cry  out  for  protection  for  native  industries.  Up  to 
a comparatively  recent  period  this  took  the  form  of  an  agitation  for  protective 
duties  only  upon  manufactured  goods,  but  of  late  propositions  for  taxing  the  food 
of  the  people  have  been  urged  in  many  quarters.  It  is  said  that  agriculture  is  not 
a paying  industry,  and  that  without  protection  the  British  agriculturist  must  go  to 
the  wall.  There  is,  however  something  clearly  wrong  when  the  production  of  food 
— that  necessity  of  human  existence — is  unprofitable.  If  protective  duties  added 
any  fertility  to  the  soil,  or  nutriment  to  its  products,  then  one  could  understand 
their  being  imposed,  but,  of  course  they  do  not. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  imposing  a duty  to  protect  the  British  farmer.  This 
is  paid  by  the  community,  but  into  whose  pockets  does  it  go  ? It  will  simply  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landowner.  He  will  raise  the  rent  of  the  farmer  to  a 
corresponding  extent ; or,  what  is  just  the  same,  will  be  able  to  get  a rent  for 
land  which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  not  be  capable  of  yielding  any. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  land  could  be  had  rent  free,  yet  it  would  not  pay  to  cultivate 
it.  In  regard  to  this  W.  E.  Bear,  an  admitted  authority,  said  in  his  ‘‘British 
Farmer  and  his  Competitors,” — “It  has  frequently  been  contended  that  a vast  area 
of  land  in  this  country  could  not  be  farmed  at  a profit  if  held  rent  free  ; but  a good 
deal  of  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in  upon  this  point.  That  it  is  true  in  the 
case  of  some  poor,  heavy  land,  expensive  to  work,  not  well  suited  to  live  stock,  and 
burdened  with  a heavy  tithe-rent  charge  may  be  admitted.  The  area  of  such  land, 
however,  is  very  small.  If  a return  were  made  of  farms  in  Great  Britain  which 
have  been  offered  rent  free  and  refused,  I believe  it  would  show  a number 
ridiculously  small.” 

In  his  speech  to  the  deputation  of  hop  growers  that  waited  upon  him  on  the  22nd 
November,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  protection,  and  in  terms  that  must 
have  satisfied  every  Free  Trader  so  far  as  that  particular  speech  was  concerned. 
He  said  : “ There  is  another  matter  you  must  consider  and  deal  with — the  general 
question  of  protection.  You  must  remember  England  is  not  the  only  country  that 
has  tried  the  experiment.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade,  and  you 
think  it  a terrible  failure.  If  you  cross  the  water  you  find  that  the  French  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  protection  in  its  extremest  form,  and  there  agriculture  is 
suffering  as  greatly,  if  not  more  so,  than  here.  There  is  some  other  cause  at  work 
than  the  mere  question  of  imports  or  no  imports,  and,  merely  speaking  as  one 
desirous  of  judging  the  political  forces  of  the  time,  I cannot  honestly  say  that  I see  t 
any  probability  of  any  prospect  of  any  import  duty  being  imposed  on  any  article 
of  foreign  production  which  is  generally  used  in  this  country.  ” 

No  ; protection  has  not  benefited  the  farmer  in  those  countries  where  it  is  in 
vogue.  It  has  failed  to  benefit  them  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  the  United  States, 
or  wherever  it  is  tried.  It  did  not  benefit  the  British  farmer  when  it  was  in  vogue 
in  this  country,  as  the  evidence  given  before  the  various  select  committees,  which 
were  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  agricultural  distress,  : 
abundantly  testify.  A host  of  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  rents,  as 
now,  had  been  for  years  paid  out  of  capital ; labourers  were  in  a pitiable  and 
starving  condition  ; farmers  were  in  such  a desperate  plight  that  rates  and  taxejs  : 
could  not  be  collected  except  by  distraint. 

Food  is  the  only  thing  upon  which  protection  could  possibly  be  of  any  use  (and, 
of  course  we  deny  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  in  that  case),  but  for  the  rest  protec- 
tion would  be  absurd.  We  are  a manufacturing  and  exporting  nation,  and  if  ; 
foreign  manufacturers  can  undersell  us  in  our  own  country,  where  they  have  to  be  i 
at  the  cost  of  carriage,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that  even  though  there  were  no  tariffs  in 
existence,  we  could  not  hold  our  own  against  them  in  other  countries  where  we  i 
would  need  to  add  the  cost  of  carriage  on  to  our  goods.  If  we  need  to  protect  our  j 
home  markets  from  foreign  competition  by  means  of  a tariff  wall,  then  good-bye  to  | 
our  foreign  trade.  Nor  do  we  need  protection  here,  except — as  in  the  case  of  the  j 
farmer — from  the  landlord. 
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A great  deal  has  been  said  during  the  past  year  about  the  question  of  Sugar 
Bounties  ; and  we  have  had  a Commisssion  enquiring  into  the  depression  in  our 
West  Indian  Colonies.  These  bounties  are  attacked  from  two  different  quarters — 
the  Sugar  Refiners  of  this  country  and  the  West  Indian  Sugar  Planters.  Although 
both  of  these  classes  unite  in  demanding  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  bounty- 
fed  sugar  imported,  yet  they  represent  two  separate  questions  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other.  There  is  a great  danger  of  too  much  importance 
being  given  to  the  part  played  by  bounties  in  the  depression  that  is  affecting  sugar 
growing  and  refining.  Both  industries  are  suffering  from  a fall  in  prices.  But  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  fall  has  not 
been  confined  to  beet-root  sugar  alone.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
while  the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  increased  from  an  average  of  190,000  tons 
a year  in  1853-55  to  an  average  of  3,563,000  tons  in  1892-4,  an  increase  of  3,373,000 
tons,  yet  cane  sugar  has  also  increased  from  1,233,000  to  3,188,000  tons  in  the  same 
period,  an  increase  of  1,955,000.  There  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  growth 
of  cane  sugar,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  beet. 


Production  of  Sugar  since  1855 

(According’  to  Messrs.  Rueb  & Ledeboer’s  Circular). 


Average 

of 

Three  Years. 

Beet-Root 

Sugar. 

Cane  Sugar. 

Total 
Beet  and 
Cane. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total  Cane. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1853-55 

190,000 

261,000 

972,000 

1,233,000 

1,423,000 

1856-58 

286,000 

303,000 

942,000 

1,245,000 

1,531,000 

1859-61 

394,000 

313,000 

1,020,000 

1,313,000 

1,827,000 

1862-64 

414,000 

299,000 

1,208,000 

1,507,000 

1,921,000 

1865-67 

600,000 

311,000 

1,118,000 

1,429,000 

2,029,000 

1868-70 

818,000 

300,000 

1,328,000 

1,628,000 

2,446,000 

1871-73 

1,042,000 

336,000 

1,408,000 

1,744,000 

2,786,000 

1874-76  .. 

1,144,000 

337,000 

1,376,000 

1,713,000 

2,857,000 

1877-79 

1,365,000 

403,000 

1,368,000 

1,771,000 

3,136,000 

1880-82 

1,646,000 

419,000 

1,499,000 

1,918,000 

3,564,000 

1883-85 

2,351,000 

558,000 

1,857,000 

2,415,000 

4,766,000 

1886-88  ..  .. 

2,439,000 

587,000 

2,181,000 

■ 2,768,000 

5,207,000 

1889-91  .. 

3,384,000 

610,000 

2,142,000 

2,752,000 

6,136,000 

1892-94  . . 

3,563,000 

586,000 

2,602,000 

3,188,000 

6,751,000 

Now  let  us  examine  the  case  of  the  sugar  planters  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
preceding  table  deals  with  production,  but  the  plan  we  are  asked  to  adopt  in  order 
to  help  the  West  Indian  planters  is  that  we  should  keep  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  out 
of  this  country.  Would  this  succeed  even  though  it  were  advisable  to  do  it? 
Taking  the  years  1890,  1895,  and  1896,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  sugar  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were — 

IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1890,  1895,  AND  1896. 


Refined  Sugar 
Unrefined  Sugar- 
Beet  Sugar — 

From  Foreign  Countries . . 
Cane  Sugar — 

From  Foreign  Countries  . . 
From  British  Possessions 

Total  of  Unrefined  Sugar 


1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

9,976,665 

11,542,079 

14,776,929 

10,004,612 

9,153,956 

8,063,918 

3,378,346 

4,961,168 

4,575,669 

2,334,518 

2,894,873 

3,104,089 

15,717,476 

17,009,997 

15,743,676 

This  table  shows  that  even  though  we  keep  out  bounty-fed  beet  sugar 
by  means  of  the  countervailing  duty,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  raw  cane  comes  not  from 
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British  Possessions  but  from  foreign  countries.  The  Commissioners  in  their  report 
say — “New  fields  for  the  production  of  sugar  are  being  opened  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  Egypt  and  Argentina,  and  the  industry  can  there  be  installed 
with  all  the  advantages  of  virgin  soil  for  the  cultivation  and  matured  experience  in 
manufacturing  processes.”  So  that  if  we  want  to  help  the  West  Indies  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  put  a duty  against  bounty-fed  beet  sugar,  but  also  against  the  cane 
sugar  grown  in  foreign  countries.  This  would  be  rank  protection.  But  though  we 
fell  away  from  our  Free  Trade  traditions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  of  our 
putting  a protective  duty  on  all  cane  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  even  that  would 
not  help  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  3,104,089  cwts.  cane  sugar  imported  from 
British  Possessions  in  1896,  no  less  than  1,619,558  cwts.  came  from  British  East 
Indies,  as  against  710,000  cwts,  in  1890.  So  that  not  only  would  we  have  to  put  a 
protective  duty  against  cane  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  but  also  a duty  on  all 
sugar  coming  from  all  our  own  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  Not  even  the  West 
Indian  planters  could  expect  us  to  do  either  of  these,  and,  unless  we  did,  a counter- 
vailing duty  will  mean  that  we  make  sugar  dearer  to  the  people  of  this  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  planters  in  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  there  is  one  hint  that  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  weighed  ; that  is,  that  there  is  a danger  of  considering  these  West  Indian 
Islands  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sugar  planter  alone.  In  paragraph 
115  the  Commissioners  say,  “ It  must  be  recollected  that  the  chief  outside  influence 
with  which  the  Government  of  certain  colonies  have  to  reckon  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sugar  estates,  that  these  persons  are  sometimes  not  interested  in 
anything  but  sugar,  that  the  establishment  of  any  other  industry  is  often  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  that  under  such  conditions  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
your  Majesty’s  Government  to  see  that  the  welfare  of  the  general  public  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  or  the  supposed  interests  of  a small  but  influential 
minority,  which  has  special  means  of  enforcing  its  wishes  and  bringing  its  claims  to 
notice.”  In  regard,  for  instance,  to  opening  up  access  to  the  land  to  the  labourers, 
the  Commissioners  point  out  how  both  the  coolies  and  the  negroes  like  to  have  a 
little  patch  of  land  of  their  own,  and  to  eke  out  what  they  make  from  that  by 
working  on  the  sugar  plantations,  but  go  on  to  say,  “The  settlement  of  the 
labourer  on  the  land  has  not,  as  a rule,  been  viewed  with  favour  in  the  past  by  the 
persons  interested  in  sugar  estates.  What  suited  them  best  was  a large  supply  of 
labourers  entirely  dependent  on  being  able  to  find  work  on  the  estates,  and,  conse- 
quently, subject  to  their  control,  and  willing  to  work  at  low  rates  of  wages. 

In  another  paragraph  they  point  out  in  reference  to  absentee  landowners — “ We 
do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  colonies,  in  many  respects,  if  the 
proprietors  of  estates  did  habitually  reside  there,  and,  it  is  possible  that  absentee 
ownership  has  hindered  the  development  of  industries  other  than  sugar  production, 
and  thus  conduced  to  intensify  the  present  danger.  But  wherever  substantial 
profits  can  be  made  by  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  tropics,  there  is  a tendency, 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  condemn,  for  European  proprietors  to  transfer  both  their 
domicile  and  their  incomes  to  Europe.  The  decadence  of  an  industry  has  the  same 
disadvantageous  effect.”  We  would  like  to  know  how  far  the  crippled  conditions 
of  the  people  in  these  islands  is  due  to  the  drain  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  to 
allow  the  proprietors  of  sugar  plantations  to  live  in  luxury  in  Europe  ? 

The  West  Indies  have  a soil  and  climate  that  enable  them  to  grow  the  food  for 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  in  great  luxuriance.  To  quote  the  report 
again,  “ Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  such  articles  of  human  food 
as  are  yielded  by  cultivation  in  the  tropics  can,  as  a rule,  be  readily  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  likelihood  of  any  permanent 
deficiency  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence  for  the  labouring  classes.”  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  give  these  islands  a more  economical  form  of  government,  and  let 
the  labourers  have  access  to  the  soil.  We  do  not  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
tax  ourselves  in  order  that  a trade  may  be  developed  in  sugar  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  Further,  in  place  of  making  the  labourers  buy  their 
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land — become  peasant  proprietors — let  them  rent  it  and  let  a tax  upon  land  values 
be  made  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  This  will  allow  the  heavy  tariffs  now  levied 
on  manufactured  goods  to  be  done  away  with  ; and,  putting  the  islands  under  a 
proper  system  of  government  and  taxation  in  this  way  will  allow  them  very  soon 
to  regain,  not  merely  their  old  prosperity,  but  probably  to  enter  on  a career  of 
wealth-producing  such  as  they  have  never  experienced  in  the  past. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Sugar  Refiners’  case.  What  they  have  to  complain  of  is 
that  the  bounty  upon  refined  sugar  given  by  Continental  countries  causes  refined  in 
place  of  raw  sugar  to  come  into  this  country,  whereby  they  lose  the  trade  of 
refining  it.  But,  though  by  giving  a bounty  on  the  refined  sugar,  foreign 
Governments  enable  their  refiners  to  send  over  refined  sugar  artificially 
cheap  to  undersell  the  British  refiner’s  produce,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  grant  a 
bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  as  well  as  on  the  refined,  and"  thus  our  refiners  are  enabled 
to  buy  the  raw  material  below  cost  price,  refine  it  and  sell  it  below  proper  cost 
price.  This  becomes,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a bounty  granted  by 
foreign  Governments  to  British  refiners.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the 

Imports  of  Sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Principal  Continental  Countries. 


I.— Raw  Sugar. 


1868. 

1878. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1896. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France 

28,250 

14,081 

1,900 

3,409 

2,075 

71,000 

Germany 

5,737 

121,819 

283,582 

382,924 

266,462 

252,000 

Belgium 

9,206 

24,807 

37,533 

53,150 

34,715 

56,000 

Holland 

482 

16,985 

14,051 

20,350 

14,252 

5,000 

Russia 

95 

33 

202 

12,000 

Other  Countries  . . 

1,544 

1,496 

2,672 

10,000 

Total 

48,675 

177,692  338,705 

II.— Refined  Sugar. 

461,362 

320,378 

406,000 

France  ..  . . 

16,248 

115,684 

50,347 

77,436 

77,985 

72,000 

Germany  . . 

11 

5,420 

91,524 

141,642 

159,009 

503,000 

Belgium 

3,201 

4,090 

5,479 

10,836 

10,281 

32,000 

Holland 

16,830 

32,493 

120 

59,014 

75,060 

71,129 

101,000 

Russia 

40,957 

5,869 

23,092 

30,000 

Other  Countries  . . 

180 

17 

Total.. 

36,290 

157,807 

III.- 

247,321 

-Total. 

311,023 

341,513 

738,000 

France 

44,498 

129,765 

52,247 

80,845 

80,060 

143,000 

Germany 

5,748 

127,239 

375,106 

524,566 

425,471 

755,000 

Belgium 

12,407 

28,897 

43,012 

63,986 

44,996 

88,000 

Holland 

17,312 

49,478 

73,065 

95,410 

85,381 

106,000 

Russia 

120 

41,052 

5,902 

24,294 

42,000 

Other  Countries  . . 

1,544 

1,676 

2,689 

10,000 

Total . . . , 

79,965 

335,499 

586,026 

772,385 

661,891 

1,144,000 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  Countervailing  Duties  that  cheap  sugar,  so  far 
from  being  a national  benefit  is  really  an  evil,  for  the  vast  importation  of  refined 
sugar  has  ruined  our  home  refining  industries,  and  thrown  thousands  of  workmen 
out  of  employment,  and  destroyed  millions  of  capital.  But  the  preceding  table 
shows  that  though  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
Continent  has  increased  from  36,000  tons  in  1868  to  738,000  tons  in  1898,  yet  the 
imports  of  raw  sugar  (to  be  refined  here)  have  also  increased  from  44,000  in  1868  to 
406,000  in  1896.  The  complaint  of  the  refiners  really  seems  to  be'that  while  the 
consumption  of  sugar  has  enormously  increased,  the  quantity  they  refine  has 
diminished,  or  at  any  rate,  not  kept  pace  with  the  consumption.  But  they  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  by  bounties  that  the  production 
and  consumption  of  sugar  has  attained  such  proportions. 
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Quantity  of  Sugar*  Turned  Out  by  Refiners  in  United  Kingdom. 


1864  . . 

London. 

Tons. 

137,000 

Liverpool. 

Tons. 

85,000 

Clyde. 

Tons. 

127,000 

Bristol. 

Tons. 

42,000 

Sundries. 

Tons. 

33,000 

Total. 

Tons. 

424,000 

1881 

191,000 

205,000 

241,000 

30,000 

33,000 

700,000 

1884 

286,446 

270,000 

242,000 

44,000 

842,778 

1894 

175,200 

287,000 

141,000 

19,000 

623,552 

1896  . . 

168,000 

285,000 

160,000 

18,378 

631,797 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  argue  against  any  proposal  to  stop  what  is  undoubtedly  an 
unfair  method  of  competition,  but*at  the  same  time  the  proposed  remedy  is,  in  our 
opinion,  far  worse  than  the  disease  In  an  official  memorandum  on  this  question  of 
imposing  a countervailing  duty,  in  August,  1881,  Mr  Chamberlain  wrote  : — 

“ It  has  to  be  considered  that  the  effect  of  any  countervailing  duty  such  as  is 
proposed  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  all  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Assuming  the  duty  to  be  |d.  per  lb. , or 
2s.  4d.  per  cwt. , which  is  about  the  amount  generally  recommended  by  the  com- 
plainants, and  the  present  consumption  of  sugar,  which  is  just  under  a million  tons, 
to  continue  undiminished,  the  amount  of  the  proposed  duty  alone  would  represent 
an  additional  tax  on  the  community  of  the  kingdom  amounting  to  £2,666,000  ; and 
the  actual  burden  of  the  tax  would  probably  not  be  far  short  of  £3,600,000,  or  the 
equivalent  of  an  income-tax  of  2d.  in  the  pound.  This  income-tax  would  probably 
be  paid  for  the  most  part  by  the  working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  aggregate  of  what  is  now  paid  for  national  education  by  j 
grant  from  the  public  Exchequer.  ” 

“ The  effect  of  the  proposed  duty  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  The  average  1 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  about  64  lbs  per  head, 
a duty  of  |d.  per  lb.  would  be  Is.  4d.  per  head,  and  at  an  average  of  five  persons 
per  family,  6s.  8d.  per  family,  while  the  actual  burden  on  the  consumers  would 
probably  be  nearly  2s.  per  head,  or  10s.  per  family.  Of  course  the  poorer  classes  of 
workmen  would  not  actually  pay  so  much,  but  they  would  probably  feel  the  tax  by 
the  increase  of  price  restricting  their  consumption,  and  so  depriving  them  of  a por- 
tion of  the  luxuries  and  even  necessities  of  life  which  their  hard-earned  incomes 
enable  them  to  enjoy.” 

This  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  case  against  a countervailing  duty.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Who  are  suffering  by  these  j 
bounties?  There  are  about  5,000  people  engaged  in  sugar  refining.  Allowing  that  | 
these  were  all  married  men  with  families,  we  would  thus  have  25,000  people  suffer-  j 
ing  from  the  effects  of  these  bounties  if  all  the  sugar  refineries  in  the  kingdom  were 
closed.  Who  are  benefiting  by  the  low  price  of  sugar  ? Forty  millions  of  people. 

So  that  we  maintain  even  though  the  sugar-refining  industry  were  to  be  put  out  of 
existence  in  this  country — which  after  all  is  not  likely — the  fact  of  the  continental  . 
nations  being  foolish  enough  to  tax  their  own  people  so  that  we  might  get  sugar  at  j 
an  artificially  low  price,  would  still  be  a benefit.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  I 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  employed  in  sugar  refineries  are  foreigners.  j 

It  may  be  said  “Is  it  not  likely  that  when  the  foreign  nations  have  destroyed  } 
the  sugar  industry  in  Britain,  they  will  raise  the  price  and  thus  the  people  be  placed 
in  a worse  condition  than  if  they  allowed  a duty  to  be  placed  upon  foreign  sugar 
now?”  No  ; because  it  is  not  one  continental  nation  that  has  a monopoly  of  pro- 
ducing beet  sugar ; and  the  different  countries  are  in  such  rivalry  with  each  other 
that  we  may  rely,  so  long  as  bounties  exist,  that  we  shall  get  the  full  benefit  of 
them.  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  all  seek  to  send  their  sugar  here,  and 
until  rivalry  between  them  ceases  there  is  no  fear  of  the  price  being  raised. 

Another  question  that  must  not  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  get  this  jj 
sugar  for  nothing.  For  every  pound’s  worth  of  sugar  we  import  we  export  a pound’s  | 
worth  of  goods  of  some  description  or  other.  We  may  destroy  one  department  of  j 
industry,  but  another  must  take  its  place.  This  is  a law  there  is  no  shirking.  We  ■ 
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must  barter  something  for  the  sugar,  and  this  something,  whatever  it  be,  will  give 
employment  to  British  workmen.  We  admit  the  hardship  to  those  engaged  in  the 
particular  industry  that  is  crushed,  but  it  would  pay  this  country  better  to  pension 
off  every  man,  woman,  and  child  engaged  in  the  sugar-refining  industry  than  to 
close  our  ports  to  the  artifically  cheapened  sugar. 

Then  we  have  the  fact  that  sugar  is  “raw  material”  in  certain  trades  such  as 
confectioners,  sweet-makers,  &c.  The  cheap  sugar  has  given  an  enormous  impetus  to 
these  trades.  Taking  the  Census  Returns  for  1881  and  1891,  we  find  the  numbers 
given  of  those  employed  in  the  sugar  refining  and  in  confectionery  to  be  as  follows: — 

Sugar  Refining. 


1881. 

1891 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

4,285 

122 

4,407 

4,682 

238 

4,920 

Confectionery. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

14,303 

15,285 

29,588 

20,291 

34,788 

53,079 

Here  we  have  an  increase  of  513  in  those  engaged  in  sugar  refining,  but,  chiefly 
due  to  the  cheapness  of  sugar  and  flour,  there  is  the  enormous  increase  of  23,491,  or 
80  per  cent.,  in  those  engaged  in  confectionery. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  number  employed  in  jam  and  preserve 
making,  nor  of  those  engaged  in  growing  fruit  to  be  made  into  preserves,  either  by 
manufacturers  or  housewives.  Then  we  have  those  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
fruit,  sugar,  jam,  &c.,  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  these  figures  could  be  given, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  before  the  question  is  settled  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  get  them,  we  are  sure  that  no  one  would  dream  of  talking  of  injury  to  us 
through  the  policy  of  foreign  nations. 

There  is  absolutely  no  benefit  to  the  foreigners  through  these  bounties.  An  in- 
dustry that  cannot  maintain  itself  by  legitimate  trading,  and  needs  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  taxing  the  nation  at  large,  is  a source  of  weakness,  not  strength.  Nor  do  the 
foreigners  get  their  sugar  cheap  like  we  do.  There  are  duties  upon  imported  sugar 
in  all  these  bounty -giving  countries,  with  the  result  that  sugar  is  very  dear  there, 
and  the  workmen  cannot  afford  to  purchase  anything  like  the  amount  of  it  our  workers 
do.  The  very  countries  where  this  beetroot  sugar  is  produced,  are  countries  in 
which  sugar  is  dearest.  It  is  only  to  the  foreigner  that  the  sugar  is  sold  at  this 
cheap  rate.  Nor  need  we  fear  this  system  can  be  extended  indefinitely  to  other 
things.  The  more  this  policy  is  pursued  the  less  capable  of  continuing  it  does  a 
nation  become.  Suppose  a nation  were  to  try  and  send  us  all  the  goods  we  wanted 
for  nothing,  would  not  every  one  know  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  burden  upon  the 
nation  foolish  enough  to  attempt  so  absurd  a thing  ? It  is  the  same  in  a lesser  degree 
when  a nation  attempts  to  supply  goods  below  cost  price,  and  if  the  process  were 
extended  to  any  amount  must  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country  that  tried  it. 

The  West  India  Commission  had  practically  evidence  for  the  planters  and 
refiners’  side  only  presented  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  official  witnesses  as  to 
the  possibility  of  levying  countervailing  duties,  &c.  Yet  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  impose  countervailing  duties. 

‘ ‘ In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  the  loss  to  the  British 
consumer  that  would  result  from  any  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  ; the  inconvenience 
to  trade  that  would  be  caused  by  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  ; the 
uncertainty  whether  any  such  measure  would  permanently  save  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  W est  Indies  ; the  inexpediency  of  raising  questions  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  weakening  its  force  ; and,  finally,  the  danger,  direct  and  indirect,  of  departing 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom — we  have  been  unable  to  agree  in  a recommendation  that  such  duties 
should  be  imposed.  ” 
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KINGDOM,  AND  THEIR  CONDITION  FROM  1840  TO  1898. 


Coal  Produced. 
Amount  cf. 

Pig  Iron  Produced. 

Amount  of,  from 
British  and  Foreign 
Ores. 

Average  Gazette  price 
of  English  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Consumption  per  Head  of  Population. 

Letters  delivered  per 
head  of  the  Population 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Spirits. 

Tea. 

Sugar,  r 

Imported  Wheat 
and 

Wheat  Flour. 

In  Millions  of  Tons. 

s.  d. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Number. 
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5-9 
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36 
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82 



1850 

— 

— 

44  3 

1-02 

1-8 

24-2 

94 



1849 

■ , — 

; 

50  6 

0-97 

1-8 

24  9 

37 



1848 

— 

69  9 

0-92 

1-7 

23-2 

74 



1847 

— 

— 

54  8 

1-01 

1-7 

21-0 

48 

i 

1846 

— 

— 

50  10 

0-96 

1-6 

19-6 

5 

— 

1845 

— 

— 

51  3 

0-87 

1*5 

16'8 

17 



1844 

— 

— 

50  1 

0-81 

1-5 

16-6 

17 



1843 

— 

' 

57  3 

0-82 

1-4 

16-0 

52 

1842 

— 

— 

64  4 

0-90 

1-4 

17*0 

46 



1841 

— 

' 

66  4 

0-97 

1-2 

15-2 

42 

— 

1840 

156 


Statistics  of  Mineral  Production. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Coal  and  Metals  Produced  in  the  U.  K. 


Year. 

Coal. 

tPig  Iron. 

Fine 

Copper 

Metallic 

Lead 

White 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Silver  from 
Lead. 

Gold. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

1869 

107,427,557 

5,445,757 

8,291 

73,259 

9,760 

4,500 

831,891 

18 

1869 

1870 

110,431.192 

5,963,515 

7,175 

73,420 

10,200 

3,936 

784,562 

191 

1870 

1871 

117,352,028 

6,627,179 

6,280 

69,056 

10,900 

4,966 

761,490 



1871 

1872 

123,497,316 

6,741,929 

5,703 

60,420 

9,560 

5,191 

628,920 



1872 

1873 

127,016,747 

6,566,451 

5,240 

54,235 

9,972 

4,471 

537,707 

_ 

1873 

1874 

125,067,916 

5,991,408 

4,927 

58,777 

9,942 

4,470 

509,277 

315 

1874 

1875 

131,867,105 

6,365,462 

4,593 

57,635 

9,614 

6,713 

487,358 

579 

1875 

1876 

133,344,826 

6,555|,997 

4,694 

58,667 

8,500  ' 

6,641 

483  422 

293 

1876 

1877 

134,610,763 

6,608,664 

4.486 

61,403 

9,500 

6,281 

I 497,375 

143 

1877 

1878 

132,612,063 

6,381,051 

3,952 

58,020 

10,106 

6,309 

397,471 

702 

1878 

1879 

133,720,393 

5,995,337 

5,462 

51,635 

9,532 

5,554 

333,674 

447 

1879 

1880 

146,969,409 

7,749,233 

3,662 

56,949 

8,918 

7,162 

295,518 

10 

1880 

1881 

154,184,300 

8,144,449 

3,875 

48,587 

8,615 

14,947 

308,398 

4J 

1881 

1882 

156,490,977 

8,586,680 

4,464 

50,328 

9,151 

16,130 

372,544 

226 

1882 

1883 

163,737,327 

8,529,300 

2,620 

43,419 

9,307 

13,603 

344,053 

66 

1883 

1884 

160  757,779 

7,811,727 

3,350 

40,075 

9,574 

9,919 

325,718 



1884 

1885 

159,351,418 

7,415,469 

2,773 

37,687 

9.431 

9,778 

320,520 

8J 

1885 

1886 

157,518,482 

7,009,754 

1,472 

39,482 

9,312 

8.989 

325,427 

1886 

1887 

162,119,812 

7,559,518 

889 

37,890 

9,282 

9,760 

320,345 

58 

1887 

1888 

162,935,219 

7,998,969 

1,456 

37,578 

9,241 

10,002 

321,425 

8,745 

1888 

1889 

176,916,724 

8,322,824 

905 

35,604 

8,912 

9,392 

306,142 

3,890 

1889 

1890 

181,614,288 

7,904,214 

936 

33,500 

9,602 

9,082 

291,724 

206 

1890 

1891 

185,479,126 

7,406,464 

720 

32,205 

9,353 

8,891 

219,792 

4,007f 

1891 

1892 

181,786,871 

6,709,255 

495 

29,540 

9,270 

9,349 

271,259 

2,835 

1892 

1893 

164,325,795 

6,976,990 

425 

29,698 

8,837 

9,284 

274,100 

2,309 

1893 

1894 

188,277,525 

7,427,342 

446J 

29,687 

8,327 

8,130 

275,696 

4,235 

1894 

1895 

189.661,362 

7,703,459 

579 

29,000 

6,290 

6,654 

280,434 

6,660 

1895 

1896 

195,361,260 

8,659,681 

556 

30,818 

4,838 

7,110 

283,826 

1,352J 

1896 

1897 

202,129,931 

8,796,465 

518£ 

26,543 

4,453 

7,049 

249,159 

2,032 

1897 

1898 

202,054.516 

8,609,719 

640 

25,357 

4,648 

8,574 

211  403 

395 

1898 

1899 

220,094,781 

9,421,435 

637 

23,552 

4,013 

8,698 

191,927 

3,327 

1899 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
3882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


Coal. 

£ 

26,856,889 

27,607,798 

35,205,608 

46.311.143 
47,631,280 
45,849,194 
46,163,486 
46,670,668 
47,113,767 
46,414,222 

46.802.137 
62,461,998 
65,528,327 
44,118,409 

46.054.143 
43,446,183 
41,139,408 
38,145,930 
39,092,830 
42,971,276 
56,175,426 
74,953,997 
74,099,816 
66,050,451 
55,809,808 
62,730.179 
57,231,213 
57,190,147 
57,740,009 
64,169,382 

83.481.137 


Pig  Iron. 

13,61^,397 

14,908,787 

16,667,947 

18,540,304 

18,057,739 

16.476.372 

15.645.774 
16,062,192 
16,191,236 
16,154,992 
14,988,342 
19,373,082 
20,361,122 
24,042,704 
22,176,180 
18,943,437 
17,302,761 

15.888.775 
17,764,866 
14,798,022 

20.390.918 
24,140,786 

19.440.918 
17,276,332 
15,898,445 
17,082,887 
18,456,203 
20,697,362 
21,161,283 
22,613,754 

32.661.373 


Fine 

Copper. 

£ 

644,065 

551,309 

475,143 

583,232 

502,822 

443,032 

413,284 

391,130 

340.067 
271,042 
222,507 
253,277 
263,500 
252,872 

181.067 
202,591 
135,415 

65,507 

42,850 

115,849 

49,948 

57,650 

40,708 

24,746 

20.522 
19,482 
27,263 
28,180 
27,096 

35.523 
49,768 


Metallic 

Lead. 

£ 

1.397.415 
1,452,715 
1,251,815 
1,208,411 
1,263,375 
1,298,463 
1,290,373 

1.270.415 
1,262,600 

972,491 

765,489 

953,895 

728,805 

722,835 

560,103 

452,847 

433,400 

522,650 

486,886 

522,804 

464,342 

449,826 

400,687 

317,678 

292,402 

284,624 

308,734 

350,940 

332,340 

333,021 

355,379 


White 

Tin. 

£ 

1,201,456 

1,299,505 

1,498,750 

1,059,990 

1,329,766 

1,077,712 

866,266 

675,750 

695.162 
663,080 

689.163 
813,767 
839,680 
977,158 
903,476 

809.740 
833,803 
944,470 

1,048,633 

1,083,700 

860,342 

937,760 

881,139 

894,753 

785.741 
604,500 
422,721 
307,678 
291,336 
345,812 
508,075 


Zinc. 

£ 

92,400 

74,096 

92,743 

118.076 

120.099 
106,773 
162,790 
158,011 
136,612 
123,025 

95,806 

123,544 

252,608 

286,710 

218,328 

152,835 

146.100 
141,135 
156,850 
191,455 
122,145 
203,358 
212,495 
203,536 
167,770 

131.077 
101,695 
123,240 
126,823 
179,482 
220,132 


Silver. 

£ 

207,072 

196,140 

190,372 

157,320 

131,077 

127,319 

115,747 

106,222 

113,950 

88,297 

70,906 

63,015 

67,140 

80,426 

72,484 

68,791 

64,938 

63,051 

59,564 

57,421 

54,453 

58,040 

52,534 

44,998 

40,687 

33,313 

34,908 

36,365 

28,614 

23,728 

21,942 


Total.* 

£ 

44,019,656 

46,094,600 

55,385,378 

68.380.976 
69,041,158 
65,383,405 
64,664,532 
65,388,316 
65,856,727 
64,695,877 
63,738,503 
83,977,915 
88,042,835 

70.481.977 
70,166,033 
64,076,424 
60,055,839 
55,771,518 
58,653,689 
59,782,597 
78,217,943 

100,802,657 

95,142,358 

84,823,121 

73,024,066 

80,900,825 

76,633,500 

78,738,947 

81,714,686 

87,702,001 

117,309,892 


« 

P* 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


* Including  value  of  Gold  and  other  Metals,  f Including  Pig  Iron  produced  from  Foreign  Ores. 
Notk.  - The  plan  adopted  in  1882  and  subsequently  for  obtaining  the  value  of  Coal  produced  does 
not  admit  of  a comparison  with  former  years,  but  the  new  system  is  more  correct  than  the  old. 


Imports  and  Exports.  157 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Value  oe  the  Imports  and  Exports  (exclusive 
of  Bullion  and  Specie)  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  under- 
mentioned Years,  with  the  Annual  Average  for  each  Quinquennial 
Period  and  for  the  Years  1875-9 ; 1885-9  ; and  1895-9 ; and  the  Amounts 
per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Re-Exports. 

Net  Imports 
(Imports  less 
Re-Exports). 

Exports  of 
British  and 
Irish  Products. 

Total  Gross 
Imports  and 
Exports. 

[ g Tranship- 
ment 
5-  Trade 

s s 

Amount 
Am’nt.  per 
Head. 

Am’nt. 

Amount 

per 

Head. 

Amount 
Am’nt.  per 
Head. 

Am’nt. 

N 

Amount 

per 

Head. 

Amount 
Am’nt.  per 
Head. 

Mil.£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

Mil.£ 

£ s. 

d. 

Mil.£ 

£ s. 

d. 

Mil.£ 

£ s.  d. 

Mil.£  £ s. 

d. 

Mil.  £ 

1854  

152 

5 10  2 

19 

0 13 

6 

133 

4 16 

9 

97 

3 10  2 

268 

9 14 

0 

5 0 

Ay.  1855-9 

169 

6 

0 3 

23 

0 16 

7 

146 

5 3 

7 

116 

4 2 4 

308 

10  19 

2 

4-8 

Av.  1860-4 

235 

8 

1 2 

42 

1 8 

5 

193 

6 12 

9 

138 

4 14  8 

415 

14  4 

3 

51 

1865  

271 

53 

218 

166 

490 

6-5 

1866  

295 

50 

245 

189 

534 

7-7 

1867  

275 

45 

230 

181 

501 

6-7 

1868  

295 

48 

247 

179 

522 

7 3 

1869  

295 

47 

248 

190 

532 

8T 

Av.  1865-9 

286 

9 

8 2 

49 

1 11  11 

237 

7 16 

8 

181 

5 19  0 

516 

16  19 

1 

73 

1870  

303 

44 

259 

200 

547 

10-9 

1871  

331 

61 

270 

223 

615 

11-4 

1872  

355 

58 

297 

256 

669 

13-9 

1873  

371 

56 

315 

255 

682 

13-8 

1874  

370 

58 

312 

240 

668 

11-4 

Av.  1870-4 

346 

10  17  2 

55 

1 14  10 

291 

9 2 

4 

235 

7 7 3 

636 

19  19 

3 

123 

1875  

374 

11 

7 9 

58 

1 15 

5 

316 

9 12 

4 

223 

6 16  1 

655 

19  19 

3 

12T 

1876  

375 

11 

6 0 

56 

1 13  10 

319 

9 12 

2 

201 

6 0 10 

632 

19  0 

8 

10-8 

1877  

394 

11  14  11 

54 

1 11  10 

340 

10  13 

1 

199 

5 18  6 

647 

19  5 

3 

12-2 

1878  

369 

10  17  3 

52 

1 11 

0 

317 

9 6 

3 

193 

5 13  8 

614 

18  1 

11 

11-2 

1879  

363 

10  11  8 

57 

1 13 

4 

306 

8 18 

4 

192 

5 11  8 

612 

17  16 

8 

11-0 

Av.  1875-9 

375 

11 

3 5 

55 

1 13 

1 

320 

9 10 

4 

202 

6 0 0 

632 

18  16 

6 

11-5 

1880  

411 

63 

348 

223 

697 

12*5 

1881  

397 

63 

334 

234 

694 

12-6 

1882  

413 

65 

348 

242 

720 

12-0 

1888  

427 

65 

362 

240 

732 

11-7 

1884  

390 

63 

327 

233 

686 

11-9 

Av.  1880-4 

408 

11  11  8 

64 

1 16 

5 

344 

9 15 

4 

234 

6 13  2 

706 

20  1 

3 

121 

1885  

371 

10 

6 0 

58 

1 12 

5 

313 

8 13 

7 

213 

5 18  4 

642 

17  16 

9 

11-0 

1886  . ..... 

350 

9 12  8 

56 

1 11 

0 

294 

8 1 

8 

213 

5 17  2 

619 

17  0 10 

10-7 

1887  

362 

9 17  11 

59 

1 12 

6 

303 

8 5 

5 

222 

6 13 

643 

17  11 

8 

10-0 

1888  

388 

10  10  3 

64 

1 14 

9 

324 

8 15 

6 

234 

6 7 2 

686 

18  12 

2 

10-9 

1889  

427 

11  10  1 

67 

1 15  10 

360 

9 14 

3 

249 

6 13  11 

743 

19  19  10 

10-2 

Av.  1885-9 

379 

10 

7 6 

61 

1 13 

4 

318 

8 14 

2 

226 

6 3 8 

666 

18  4 

5 

10-6 

1890  

421 

65 

356 

263 

749 

9-8 

1891  

435 

62 

373 

247 

744 

9-9 

1892  

424 

64 

360 

227 

715 

10-6 

1893  

405 

59 

346 

218 

682 

11-5 

1894  

408 

58 

350 

216 

682 

9-6 

Av.  1890-4 

419 

10  19  7 

62 

1 12 

4 

357 

9 7 

3 

234 

6 2 11 

715 

18  14  10 

10-3 

1895  

417 

10  13  1 

60 

1 10 

6 

357 

9 2 

7 

226 

5 15  8 

703 

17  19 

3 

11 T 

1896  

442 

11 

3 11 

56 

1 8 

6 

386 

9 5 

5 

240 

6 18 

738 

18  14 

1 

10-3 

1897  

451 

11 

6 6 

60 

1 10 

2 

391 

9 16 

4 

234 

5 17  7 

745 

18  14 

3 

10*8 

1898  

471 

11 

14  2 

61 

1 10 

2 

409 

10  4 

0 

232 

5 16  2 

765 

19  0 

6 

9-8 

1899  

485 

11 

19  2 

65 

1 12 

1 

420 

10  7 

1 

264 

6 10  5 

815 

20  1 

8 

10-8 

Av.  1895-9 

453 

11 

7 4 

60 

1 10 

3 

393 

9 17 

1 

239 

6 0 4 

753 

18  17  11 

10-6 

f 


158  Imports. 


IMPORTS.  -QUANTITIES . 


Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  (entered  by  Quantity) 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Oxen,  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Calves 

No. 

389,724 

941,121 

373,078 

642,596 

415,565 

503,504 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Bacon  and  Hams  

Beef,  Fresh 

Cwts. 

750,886 
4,058,454 
j 902,951 
( 238,915 

358,458 

5,000,016 

1,854,593 

274,726 

1,065,470 

5,352,936 

2,191,037 

219,956 

607,755 

7,783,209 

3,802,893 

178,183 

5,334,648 
{-  1,017,956 

„ Salted  

Bones,  except  Whalebone 

Tons. 

89,449 

73,823 

79,563 

85,850 

72,906 

Books,  Maps,  and  Charts  

Cwts. 

16,036 

22,309 

32,268 

47,095 

43,448 

Brimstone  

Lbs. 

927,784 

720,048 

568,641 

498,386 

431,218 

Bristles  

2,164,736 

2,954,740 

2,988,100 

3,964,750 

4,578,248 

Butter  ) 

*Margarine j 

Cwts. 

2,326,305 

2,401,373 

f 2,027,717 
l 1,079,856 

2,825,662 

940,168 

3,389,851 

953,175 

Buttons  and  Studs,  not  of  Metal  Gross. 

t 

3,811,914 

4,321,044 

3,580,533 

3,145,602 

Candles  of  all  sorts 

Cwts. 

132,433 

64,651 

45,433 

21,388 

11,636 

Caoutchouc  . 

Lbs. 

169,587 

180,141 

264,008 

341,553 

449,651 

5,065,320 

,,  Manufactures  of . . 

Cheese 

915,083 

3,139,632 

3,563,469 

3,909,569 

Cwts. 

1,775,997 

1,833,832 

2,144,074 

2,133,819 

2,384,069 

China,  Porcelain,  and  Earthen- 

ware 

Lbs. 

108,257 

23,511,101 

146,830 

23,414,892 

184,787 

28,112,210 

237,811 

42,769,307 

361,048 

43,473,241 

Cocoa  

,,  Prepared  

.. 

— 

1,331,027 

2,473,423 

3,058,850 

5,262,394 

Coffee  

Cwts. 

1,546,451 

206,590 

1,034,562 

362,434 

864,454 

774,409 

974,991 

Confectionery  and  Succades ) 

( 99,427 

205,412 

352,840 

Milk,  Condensed  f 

>> 

\ 407,426 

545,394 

824,599 

Cork,  Unmanufactured 

Tons. 

7,765 

12,601 

18,111 

17,554 

10,118,249 

24,897 

,,  Manufactured  

Lbs. 

. 5,303,094 

6,666,547 

9,734,200 

12,294,141 

Corn,  Wheat 

Cwts. 

55,261,924 

61,498,864 

60,474,180 

81,749,951 

66,636,078 

,,  Barley 

.,  Oats 

” 

11,705,290 

13.826.732 

37.224.733 

15,366,160 

13,057,189 

38,526,735 

16,677,988 

12,727,186 

43,437,834 

23,618,867 

15,528,310 

33,944,350 

17,189,358 

15,626,730 

62,741,350 

,,  Maize  

” 

,,  Other  kinds  i 

,, 

4,881,253 

5,963,743 

5,867,470 

7,644,379 

5,968,000 

,,  Flour  of  Wheat 

,, 

10,558,312 

15,832,843 

15,773,336 

18,368,410 

22,945,708 

,,  ,,  of  other  kinds 

V 

714,286 

766,929 

662,979 

969,751 

3,231,443 

Total  of  Corn 

,, 

134,172,530 

144,01.2,463 

155,620,973 

181,824,022 

194,338,667 

Cotton,  Baw  

Lbs. 

14,541,648 

12,730,503 

16,013,350 

15,687,881 

14,520,062 

,,  Yarn 

9,001,127 

8,362,281 

8,302,439 

7,424,649 

4,694,074 

„ Piece  Goods  .... 

Yds. 

tt 

44,700,765 

36,459,181 

47,311,467 

42,734,979 

Drugs— Bark,  Peruvian  

Cwts. 

79,623 

128,104 

116,811 

' 32,206 

33,579 

Opium 

Lbs. 

400,374 

710,099 

451,193 

383,066 

596,536 

Dyeing  or  Tanning  Stuffs — 

Cochineal  . 1 

Cwts. 

28,381 

14,228 

7,808 

5,813 

25,545 

-3,823 

Cutch  and  Gambier 

Tons. 

32,107 

26,312 

27,445 

81,854 

21,526 

Indigo 

Cwts. 

58,283 

94,314 

83,071 

58,977 

Sumach  

Tons. 

11,620 

11,157 

11,432 

15,618 

13,957 

Yalonia  

Cwts. 

33,733 

29,487 

1,376,784 

25,272 

35,605 

24,336 

Unenumerated 

1,053,389 

1,305,982 

1,287,459 

1,131,703 

Dye  Woods 

Tons. 

96,510 

95,540 

87,840 

79,218 

45,074 

Eggs Thousands. 

747,409 

1,002,788 

1,234,949 

1,526,710 

1,940,970 

Feathers,  Ornamental 

Lbs. 

323,896 

751,261 

804,666 

993,163 

1,420,173 

Fish,  Fresh ) 

,,  Cured  and  Salted J 

Flax  and  Hemp — 

Cwts. 

1,343,434 

S 738,367 
{ 782,203 

1,317,260 

978,714 

1,235,877 

1,222,766 

1,262,076 

1,220,617 

Flax,  Dressed  & Undressed.. 
Tow  or  Codilla  of  Flax  and 

” 

1,536,459 

1,372,211 

1,581,849 

1,756,880 

1,619,580 

Hemp  

Hemp  and  other  like  Sub- 

” 

469,637 

384,311 

341,436 

382,700 

490,060. 

stances  (except  Jute) 
Dressed  and  Undressed  . . 

,, 

1,248,634 

1,451,731 

1,854,079 

2,063,900 

1,794,520 

* Included  with  butter  prior  to  1886.  t The  quantity  cannot  be  given  before  1882. 

J Entered  by  value  only.  }J  Entered  by  the  piece  prior  to  1882. 
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IMPORTS.— VALUES, 


Declared  Value  of  the  Principal  and  Other  Articles  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  


1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Oxen,  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

£7,798,960 

2,266,436 

10,985,642 

2,424,943 

£7,046,477 
1,625,029 
8,685,668 
j 2,345,415 

£10,505,525 

696,312 

£7,183,040 

1,782,544 

10,823,997 

4,275,548 

£8,572,114 

942,891 

14,494,102 

7,345,264 

9,847,176 

3,923,015 

Beef,  Fresh ) 

,,  Salted ) 

l 452,635 

381,734 

286,511 

230,943 

525,997 

176,029 

437,347 

211,356 

449,526 

274,251 

388,617 

337,439 

234,170 

Books,  Maps,  and  Charts  

283,299 

Brimstone  

250,695 

183,373 

129,498 

99,367 

101,615 

Bristles  

308,212 

417,644 

443,200 

556,204 

608,020 

Butter  1 

*Margarine  f 

12,141,034 

11,563,508 

J 10,598,848 
X 3,083,241 

14,245,230 

2,557,170 

17,213,516 

2,549,476 

Buttons  and  Studs,  not  of  Metal 

665,415 

299,157 

367,792 

310,515 

278,302 

Candles  of  all  sorts 

358,688 

173,263 

96,853 

47,875 

21,822 

Caoutchouc  

2,387,947 

1,981,735 

3,265,088 

3,760,178 

5,923,897 

,,  Manufactures  of  

Cheese 

122,522 

397,730 

360,123 

550,103 

691,611 

5,091,514 

4,069,344 

4,975,134 

4,675,130 

5,503,004 

Chemical  Manufactures  & Products.. 

1,139,335 

1,410,132 

1,471,149 

1,391,256 

1,629,510 

China,  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware.. 

468,563 

518,496 

633,279 

686,575 

1474,556 

920,820 

t504,267 

Clocks 

555,018 

408,809 

1512,419 

Cocoa  

868,183 

822,626 

887,762 

1,296,190 

1,318,415 

,,  Prepared  

— 

115,217 

226,135 

314,293 

513,346 

Coffee  

6,861,130 

3,295,995 

4,004,490 

3,778,305 

3,295,848 

Confectionery  and  Succades  | 

606,610 

1,001,622 

f 240,277 

370,820 

536,428 

Milk,  Condensed  j 

{ 847,625 

1,083,559 

1,455,033 

Cordage,  Twine,  and  Cable  Yarn 

376,133 

450,392 

541,275 

647,109 

205,537 

589,455 

904,807 

181,877 

376,844 

227,960 

493,221 

236,610 

189,018 

708,541 

,,  Manufactured  

715,288 

30,621,711 

5,011,159 

4,934,468 

24,085,913 

4,532,386 

4,250,707 

23,583,844 

4,985,406 

3,908,497 

22,531,176 

5,538,405 

3,723,465 

22,281,219 

4,950,132 

4,199,724 

, , Barley 

,,  Oats 

,,  Maize  

11,163,080 

1,988,124 

8,706,109 

432,618 

8,488,695 

1,894,669 

9,650,445 

358,040 

9,863,033 

1,804,266 

9,074,288 

265,250 

7,808,860 

2,018,408 

7,679,013 

423,966 

12,978,025 

1,867,207 

10,700,980 

1,110,405 

,,  Other  kinds  

,,  Flour  of  Wheat ; 

„ ,,  of  other  kinds  

Total  of  Corn 

62,857,269 

53,260,855 

53,484,584 

49,723,293 

58,087,692 

Cotton,  Raw 

■42,772,088 

536,031 

36,472,612 

492,492 

42,756,575 

446,359 

30,429,428 

379,349 

27,672,399 

246,061 

,,  Yarn 

Cotton  Manufactures— 

Piece  Goods  

867,620 

1,661,932 

721,797 
f 441,094 

676,798 

335,982 

833,025 

387,548 

740,830 

371,428 

Hosiery  . ' 

Unenumerated  ) 

\ 816,275 

1,343,708 

1,760,403 

3,586,011 

Drugs— Bark,  Peruvian 

1,183,361 

874,332 

341,377 

58,804 

77,469 

Opium 

Unenumerated 

358,613 

665,387 

456,134 

789,822 

282,779 

863,534 

193,569 

1,012,466 

299,390 

1,078,537 

Dyeing  or  Tanning  Stuffs— 
Cochineal,  Granilla,  and  Dust  .... 

427,111 

85,880 

51,067 

38,411 

20,587 

Cutch  and  Gambier 

656,861 
. 682,299 

563,565 

717,820 

556,120 

347,025 

Extracts  ) 

( 374,793 

487,250 

441,127 

471,105 

Dyes  from  Coal  Tar j 

X 487,459 

594,378 

709,993 

708,797 

Indigo  

1,712,995 

145,665 

520,054 

737,398 

635,354 

2,235,451 

45,240 

2,119,840 

162,951 

465,112 

908,895 

1,521,369 

126,074 

501,669 

753,484 

545,861 

3,428,806 

444,182 

1,392,534 

157,221 

395,943 

576,292 

527,081 

4,003,446 

690,641 

986,090 

Sumach  

145,729 

281,471 

535,016 

268,446 

5,044,402 

914,292 

Valonia  

Unenumerated  

Dye  Woods 

531,526 

2,931,237 

153,652 

Eggs 

Embroidery  and  Needlework  

Farinaceous  Substances  and  Manu- 

factures thereof,  unenumerated.. 
Feathers,  Ornamental 

965,355 

1,367,128 

1,666,710 

985,650 
1,494,079 
J 714,104 

1,427,278 

1,056,657 

850,126 

1,367,258 

1,031,987 

689,211 

1,884,561 

1,609,872 

841,365 

Fish,  Fresh ) 

„ Cured  or  Salted j 

Flax  and  Hemp  

X 1,280,510 

1,961,329 

2,289,260 

2,522,235 

Flax,  dressed  and  Undressed  .... 

3,544,214 

2,855,798 

2,655,500 

2,998,778 

2,612,461 

Tow  or  Codilla  of  Flax  and  Hemp. 
Hemp  and  other  like  Substances 

643,647 

434,809 

312,265 

347,230 

438,172 

except  Jute),  Dressed  & Undressed 

1,781,730 

2,226,225 

2,923,610 

2,165,418 

2,606,262 

Flowers,  Artificial 

463,109 

298,288 

410,168 

412,559 

646,288 

* Included  with  butter  prior  to  1886.  t Clocks  and  parts  thereof  since  1887. 
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Imports. 

Quantities 

—continued. 

Fruit— 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Almonds  Cwts. 

86,763 

81,326 

98,546 

121,120 

146,153 

Apples,  Raw Bush. 

II 

2,387,685 

2,574,957 

3,292,262 

3,861,172 

Currants  Cwts. 

820,146 

1,128,383 

1,139,939 

1,093,080 

1,170,934 

Grapes,  Raw  . . . . Bush. 

— 

— 

— 

865,287 

1,157,647 

Pears,  ,,  .. 

; 

— 

— 

407,146 

571,832 

Plums,  





— 

401,080 

558,273 

Raisins Cwts. 

395,290 

591,234 

561,848 

711,241 

702,774 

Oranges  and  Lemons  . . Bush. 

3,658,799 

4,356,739 

5,746,135 

8,874,209 

10,242,216 

+ 1 Raw,  Unenumerated . ..  ,, 

Unenumerated,  Dried  or 

5,133,432 

2,822,401 

3,584,668 

1,445,195 

2,529,021 

Preserved  without  Sugar.  Cwts. 

§ 

605,585 

938,600 

938,069 

1,543,361 

Glass  Bottles Gross. 

— 

— 

750,856 

1,266,959 

Glass  of  other  Kinds  . . . . Cwts. 

1,275,986 

1,522,394 

2,110,239 

1,996,065 

2,567,010 

Guano Tons. 

80,497 

25,258 

27,095 

49,842 

26,911 

Gum  of  all  Sorts  . . ...  Cwts. 

289,521 

400,198 

306,052 

388,396 

453,227 

Gutta  Percha 

65,856 

53,839 

70,176 

48,077 

82,497 

Goats’ Hair  or  Wool  ..  ..  Lbs. 

13,566,019 

14,371,140 

15,880,314 

25,758,928 

29,073,847 

Hay  Tons. 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

118.816 

131,546 

Hides,  Raw,  Dry  and  Wet  . . Cwts. 

1,241,788 

1,230,035 

1,040,046 

1,262,680 

1,210,273 

Hops  

195,987 

266,952 

188,028 

217,161 

180,233 

Ice Tons. 

178,949 

268,728 

356,341 

409,505 

505,142 

Jute  

231,945 

285,674 

369,958 

392,025 

286,839 

Lard  Cwts. 

927,512 

871,210 

1,273,236 

1,742,688 

2,188,049 

Leather . . Lbs. 

60,248,660 

80,846,465 

101,056,394 

141,953,430 

151,668,832 

Leather  Manf s. — Boots&Shoes , Dz.  Prs 

95,487 

102,782 

99,613 

132,058 

224,751 

Leather  Gloves Pairs. 

17,469,180 

16,434,456 

19,541,772 

24,367,428 

22,593,816 

Linen,  Yarn  Lbs. 

5,958,731 

5,892,025 

17,365,236 

25,658,917 

25,558,113 

Locust  Beans Lbs. 

XX 

XX 

XX 

tt 

698,175 

^[Margarine  

— 

Meat,  Salted  or  Fresh. . . . Cwts. 

149,010 

27,776 

103,878 

237,468 

464,759 

, , Preserved,  other  than  Salted  , , 

655,800 

527,759 

734,811 

856,153 

652,421  j 

Metals 

Copper,  Ore  and  Regulus. . . Tons. 

145,475 

189,573 

215,935 

191,024 

207,381 

,,  Unwrought,  Part 

Wrought, & Old  Copper 

39,740 

43,997 

52,028 

45,761 

65,784 

Iron  Ore  

2,632,601 

2,822,598 

4,471,790 

4,450,311 

7,054,578 

Iron,  Pig  and  Puddled  . . ,, 

— 

38,613 

61,792 

93,119 

171,373 

Iron  in  Bars ,, 

120,021 

122,597 

92,899 

67,749 

73,156  ! 

Steel,  Unwrought  . . . . , , 

Iron  and  Steel,  Wrought  or 

11,208 

8,144 

10,862 

77,290 

Manufactured : — 

Girders,  Beams,  Pillars  ..  ,, 

Other  kinds  except  Sewing 

) 

( 71,833 

69,200 

95,476 

V 155,444 

173,747 

Machines ,, 

( 150,942 

165,170 

227,637 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet ..  . . ,, 

95,049 

108,012 

158,649 

162,924 

198,377 

Manganese,  Ore  of  . . . . , , 

16,085 

47,581 

140,174 

131,519 

257,608  i 

Quicksilver  . . . . . . Lbs. 

Tin,  in  Blocks,  Ingots,  Bars 

3,715,526 

4,136,519 

4,455,733 

3,724,053 

3,877,184  I 

or  Slabs  Cwts. 

389,967 

509,322 

540,769 

832,028 

543,478 

Zinc,  Crude,  in  Cakes  . . Tons. 

33,301 

60,129 

56,205 

62,525 

69,949 

,,  Manufactures..  ..  Cwts. 

333,544 

393,282 

350,852 

387,212 

423,736 

*Milk,  Condensed 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

Mutton,  Fresh. . ..  ..  Cwts. 

Nuts  and  Kernels,  used  for  ex- 

— 

572,868 

1,656,419 

2,611,435 

3,446,022 

pressing  Oil  therefrom  . . Tons. 

49,635 

55,820 

47,526 

68,245 

57,168 

Oil,  Fish Tuns. 

15,231 

18,380 

20,307 

24,597 

20,358 

,,  Palm..  Cwts. 

1,032,823 

905,439 

873,923 

1,262,933 

945,472 

,,  Cocoa  Nut  . . . . ,, 

318,454 

185,496 

184,409 

285,016 

458,297 

,,  Olive  ..  ..  ..  Tuns. 

20,260 

24,227 

20,187 

14,834 

+36,031 

15,939 

,,  Seed 

16,754 

12,940 

+22,988 

46,416 

,,  Turpentine Cwts. 

,,  Chemical,  Essential  or 

271,699 

308,323 

424,453 

503,683 

495,808 

Perfumed  . . . . Lbs. 

. — 

805,597 

1,468,364 

1,689,221 

1,620,234 

Oil  Seed  Cake Tons. 

241,157 

282,960 

' 282,616 

313,618 

441,934 

Onions,  Raw  . . . . . . Bush. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard : — 

2,256,897 

3,537,616 

3,871,195 

5,734,768 

7,018,299 

Unprinted  ..  ..  ) r . 

Printed  or  Coated  . . f ^wcs’ 

X 

720,148 

1,215,650 

f 2,083,924 
\ 76,898 

3,083,946 

109,832 

Straw,  Mill  &Wood-pulp  Boards  ,, 

X 

673,949 

1,058,143 

1,529,740 

2,111,621 

* See  under  Confectionery  and  Succades.  t Tons  from  1887.  t Quantity  cannot  be  given. 

||  Included 

with  Fruit,  raw,  enumerated.  § Entered  by  value  only.  IT  See  under  Butter,  tt  Exclusive  of  nuts 

J used  as  fruit.  §§  Not  separately  entered  in  these  years.  +] 

: Included  with  Corn  prior  to  1899.  i 
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Values— 

-continued. 

Fruit 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Almonds  

£334,713 

£254,615 

£352,154 

£340,409 

£514,023 

Apples,  Raw 

* 

717,031 

786,072 

960,273 

1,186,143 

Currants  

1,072,926 

1,458,183 

1,346,810 

773,069 

1,035,905 

Grapes,  Raw 

* 

* 

* 

486,981 

588,467 

Pears  ,, 

* 

* 

* 

166,696 

266,351 

Plums  

* 

* 

* 

166,045 

294,052 

Raisins 

728,934 

966,220 

1,006,898 

888,769 

547,882 

1,054,136 

Nuts,  used  as  Fruit 

510,277 

447,295 

600,936 

1,756,852 

598,653 

Oranges  and  Lemons 

1,463,019 

1,481,010 

2,476,510 

2,635,471 

Raw,  unenumerated 

2,239,473 

1,421,747 

1,806,811 

609,308 

1,078,465 

Unenumerated,  dried  or  preserved 

without  sugar  

545,969 

694,889 

1,010,597 

874,013 

1,467,673 

Glass  Bottles \ 

Glass  of  other  kinds  . . - - j 

1,776,472 

1,632,026 

2,084  865 

f 425,955 
\ 2,259,107 

527,534 

2,681,276 

Guano  . . 

810,177 

245,013 

164,451 

392,309 

1,319,618 

140,075 

Gum  of  all  sorts 

1,123,134 

1,329,223 

993,614 

1,262,068 

Gutta  Percha 

527,872 

347,133 

798,296 

389,258 

1,005,966 

Hair,  Goats’  Hair  or  Wool  . . 

1,233,855 

952,749 

696,738 

1,378,992 

1,795,498 

,,  Manufrs.  of,  and  Goats’  Wool . . 

107,902 

86,973 

142,774 

138,514 

114,084 

Hay  

II  ' 

403,633 

2,804,126 

429,799 

Hides,  Raw,  Dry,  and  Wet  . . 

3,879,582 

3,870,328 

2,514l416 

2,788,087 

Hops 

900,891 

1,001,728 

877,704 

644,505 

809,842 

Ice 

141,978 

216,025 

248,660 

229,336 

317,190 

Jute  

4,118,800 

3,240,796 

4,921,991 

4,358,036 

3,657,519 

Lace  and  Articles  thereof 

474,140 

1,032,311 

907,647 

1,141,791 

2,941,941 

1,392,016 

Lard  

1,852,160 

1,606,485 

2,091,704 

3,068,975 

Leather  

4,511,699 

5,768,840 

6,376,430 

8,050,471 

8,582,379 

Leather  Manfs.— Boots  and  Shoes  . . 

381,579 

346,884 

333,011 

399,065 

650,561 

Leather  Gloves  . 

1,742,591 

1,502,571 

1,749,739 

2,177,926 

2,002,090 

Linen:  Yarn  

269,301 

231,962 

681,607 

998,416 

1,011,961 

, , Manufactures 

246,281 

t 

271,775 

432,556 

381,930 

414,854 

Matches 

X 

368,916 

362,900 

352,674 

Meat  Unenumerated,  Salted  or  Fresh 

429,073 

80,156 

227,572 

490,650 

883,349 

, , Preserved,  other  than  Salted . . 
Metals Copper,  Ore  and  Regulus.. 

1,905,717 

1,549,796 

1,946,195 

2,040,006 

1,895,716 

2,582,334 

2,883,598 

3,910,968 

2,807,363 

3,643,100 

,,  Unwrought,  Part 

Wrought  & Old  Copper 

2,571,072 

2,033,158 

2,857,842 

1,917,697 

4,577,191 

Iron  Ore  

2,789,929 

1,957,199 

3,596,056 

2,977,952 

5,374,918 

Iron,  Pig  and  Puddled 

180,278 

270,022 

431,272 

620,851 

Iron  in  Bars 

1,214,626 

1,220,191 

925,318 

549,534 

577,358 

Steel,  Unwrought 

113,057 

85,442 

95,003 

434,020 

Iron  & Steel,  Wrought  or  Manufc. — 

Girders,  Beams  and  Pillars  1 

( 512,000 

436,384 

631,832 

Cycles  and  parts  thereof . . f 

Machinery  . . . . . f 

- 

2,361,384 

■j  2,681,597 

2,861  971 

( 286,796 

< 3,405,261 

Other  kinds  ..  ..  ) 

( 3,311,363 

Lead,  Pig,  and  Sheet 

1,562,959 

1,210,768 

2,099,046 

1,654,073 

2,883  837 

Manganese,  Ore  of 

67,070 

162,084 

434,738 

296,948 

585,421 

Quicksilver 

354,793 

326,959 

588,761 

334,558 

415,430 

Silver  Ore  

633,360 

1,085,227 

2,637,232 

1,746,444 

1,032,590 

Tin,  in  Blocks,  Ingots,  Bars,  Slabs 

1,736,096 

2,181,891 

2,547,416 

2,631,038 

3,298,182 

Zinc,  Crude,  in  Cakes 

630,839 

848,187 

1,288,358 

933,894 

1,663,381 

„ Manufactures..  ..  .. 

387,921 

360,883 

440,167 

375,192 

593,930 

Musical  Instruments 

706,878 

729,576 

990,203 

996,193 

1,280,758 

Mutton Fresh  

— 

1,486,317 

3,447,776 

4,595,678 

5,439,317 

Nuts  and  Kernels  used  for  express- 

ing Oil  therefrom 

748,814 

477,357 

730,796 

603,569 

768,783 

681,075 

Oil,  Fish 

520,412 

419,401 

406,448 

346,996 

,,  Palm 

1,519,701 

1,217,816 

1,000,535 

1,320,690 

1,037,265 

,,  Cocoa  Nut 

540,233 

276,224 

261,683 

321,550 

545,642 

,,  Olive  

907,308 

981,348 

785,779 

522,811 

553,286 

,,  Seed 

517,812 

368,130 

618,490 

721,807 

879,171 

,,  Turpentine 

Oil  Seed  Cake 

378,838 

387,927 

644.886 

520,065 

809,906 

1,942,834 

2,030,433 

1,743,279 

1,603,650 

2,649,184 

Onions,  Raw 

534,357 

492,328 

724,020 

696,428 

845,752 

Painters’  Colours  and  Pigments  . . 

822,157 

794,848 

1,024,911 

873,911 

1,168,413 

Paper  and  Pasteboard 

Unprinted  ..  ..  \ 

Printed  or  Coated  . . . . j 

— . 

1,063,035 

1,519,206 

( 2,046,271 
| 254,054 

2,617,946 

346,103 

Straw,  Mill,  & Wood-pulp  Boards. 

— 

351,030 

457,688 

545,405 

759,045 

* Included  with  Fruit,  Raw,  unenumerated.  t Included  with  all  other  articles. 

||  Not  separately  entered. 
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Imports. 

Quantities. 

— Continued. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Paper-making  Materials:— 

Linen  and  Cotton  Rags 

Tons. 

X 

35,470 

34,889 

25,033 

20,426 

Esparto  & other  'Vegetable 

207,604 

Fibre 

X 

201,036 

217,028 

186,408 

Pulp  of  Wood  ..  i 

X 

98,064 

j 137,837 

297,095 

415,113 

16,783 

Other  Materials  . . 1 

\ 48,398 

25,058 

Paraffin  . . 

Cwts. 

49,191 

232,667 

499,489 

720,704 

1,077,003 

Petroleum 

Galls. 

38,793,371 

73,873,641 

105,080,863 

177,146,628 

240,147,367 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Rock.. 

Tons. 

X 

238,572 

343,501 

359,659 

420,108 

Pork  

Cwts. 

409,267 

383,636 

300,106 

508,452 

953,692 

Potatoes  . . 

9,754,514 

2,299,934 

1,940,100 

3,758,156 

5,159,011  ' 

Pyrites  of  Iron  or  Copper 

Tons. 

658,047 

654,521 

656,891 

582,463 

701,174 

Rice  

Cwts. 

7,889,710 

5,588,650 

5,957,555 

5,431,248 

5,749,316 

Rosin 

1,083,402 

1,322,354 

1,627,446 

1,427,569 

1,708,630 

Saltpetre . 

272,538 

324,737 

312,767 

228,477 

248,717 

,,  Cubic  Nitre  . . 

915,493 

2,247,785 

2,177,842 

2,453,740 

2,817,020 

Seeds : 

Clover  and  Grass 

Tons. 

271,569 

315,698 

379,593 

396,280 

299,268 

Cotton 

229,520 

270,486 

314,050 

374,111 

358,012 

Flax  or  Linseed 

Qrs. 

1,675,271 

2,046,352 

1,933,165 

1,969,987 

1,798,887 

Rape 

398,804 

539,825 

230,547 

325,393 

207,648 

Silk  Knubs  or  Husks,  and 

Waste 

Cwts. 

55,002 

53,047 

70,634 

56,435 

77,256 

,,  Raw  . . 

Lbs. 

3,673,949 

2,081,600 

1,961,281 

1,585,835 

2,268,762 

,,  Thrown 

203,567 

230,299 

584,589 

460,444 

377,914 

Skins  and  Furs  : — 

Goat,  Undressed 

No. 

2,541  060 

5,691,659 

8,888,298 

13,906,969 

18,165,381 

Seal 

653,276 

580,718 

470,230 

663,719 

559,472. 

Sheep  and  Lamb,  Undressed 

6,786,865 

8,525,662 

11,793,116 

15,682,442 

15,478,816 

Furs  of  all  sorts 

15,499,820 

24,831,958 

33,725,808 

45,397,180 

39,795,703- 

Spices 

Pepper 

Lbs. 

21,729,968 

31,588,870 

29,691,858 

26,710,660 

23,903,914 

Of  all  other  sorts 

25,820,190 

21,814,503 

23,508,493 

27,328,872 

22,577,568 

Spirits 

Proof. 

Rum 

Galls. 

6,107,661 

6,877,581 

6,237,773 

5,684,186 

5,627,359 

Brandy 

3,006,335 

2,783,056 

3,100,450 

2,603,646 

2,465,122  I 

Other  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Spirits 

936,471 

2.094,881 

3,375,826 

1,989,219 

1,854,357  r 

Total  of  Spirits 

,, 

10,050,467 

11,755,518 

12,714,049 

10,277,051 

9,946,838  1 

Sponge  

Lbs. 

* 

1,393,321 

1, 6771127 

1,288,727 

1,600,452  : 

Stones,  Marble  and  Slate 

Rough,  Hewn  or  Manufac- 

tured (other  than  Works  of 

Art) 

Slates  

Other 

No. 

Tons. 

J 

\ 1 298, 243 

t338,983 

t443,901 

< 15,686,189 
\ 574,884 

62,734,6^22 

891,173 

Straw  Plaiting  for  making 

Hats  or  Bonnets 

Lbs. 

* 

* 

8,558,542 

10,598,797 

10,490,918 

Sugar  : Refined  and  Sugar  Candy — 

Lumps  or  Loaves  . . 

Cwts. 

} 

p *3,036,074 

f 1,712,308 
\ 3,616,738 

2,061,322 

2,603,064 

2,629,147  ' 

Other  sorts 

,, 

J 

7,915,343 

11,542,079 

15,179,974 

,,  Unrefined 

Beetroot 

*17,001,613 

f 8,050,616 

10,004,612 

9,153,956 

9,399,372  • 

Cane  and  other  sorts 

„ i 

( 11,365,943 

5,712,864 

7,856,041 

3,722,337 

Molasses 

211,541 

392,875 

563,687 

904,158 

1,609,559 

Glucose  

405,760 

460,524 

736,905 

1,315,866 

1,825,609 

Tallow  and  Stearine  . . 

1,316,376 

1,008,960 

1,383,593 

2,175,822 

2,061,137 

Tea.  

Lbs. 

206,971,570 

212,143,820 

223,494,511 

255,360,128 

288,922,251 

Teeth,  Elephants’  Sea  Cow, 

and  Sea  Horse 

Cwts. 

13,435 

9,896 

1.4,349 

10,911 

9,939 

Tobacco 

Manufactured — Cigars  and 

Snuff 

Lbs. 

3,502,928 

4,247,257 

3,678,846 

4,240,770 

4,926,721- 

Unmanufactured 

Galls. 

59,571,973 

79,123,339 

65,729,970 

72,879,623 

119,074,885 

Wine  

17,385,496 

14,629,738 

16,194,107 

15,864,323 

17,387,744 

t Quantity  cannot  be  given  before  1892.  * Not  separately  entered, 

t Tons  (Slates  not  separately  entered  before  1895). 
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V alues — Continued. 

Paper-making  Materials:— 
Linen  and  Cotton  Rags 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 



£466,928 

£354,306 

£229,645 

£174,801 

Esparto  & other  Vegetable  Fibre . . 

— 

1,149,434 

1,045,722 

791,236 

806,354 

Pulp  of  Wood  . . . . ) 

640,470 

J 766,841 

1,574,302 

1,989,703 

Other  Materials  . . . . j 

t 295,187 

181,713 

107,871 

Paraffin  . . 

£113,202 

414,020 

636,600 

755,790 

1,011,067 

Petroleum 

1,309,279 

2,289,525 

2,397,187 

3,368,904 

4,574,989 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Rock.. 
Pictures  and  Drawings  by  Hand 

§ 

628,027 

849,452 

633,314 

682,940 

696,749 

Prints,  Engravings  and  Photos  . . 

467,298 

6,606,008 

798,747 

735,354 

Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Flower  Roots 

158,869 

223,634 

307,923 

364,615 

444,566 

Pork  

684,192 

689,731 

451,188 

934,775 

1,708,870 

Potatoes  

2,847,027 

727,806 

714,257 

1,169,922 

1,577,726 

Poultry,  Game  and  Rabbits  . . 

421,645 

655,397 

895,967 

920,754 

1,423,949 

Pyrites  of  Iron  and  Copper  . . 

1,522,724 

1,252,623 

1,219,488 

987,165 

1,164,667 

Rice  . . . . 

3,755,199 

2,185,664 

2,548,445 

1,982,406 

2,504,604 

Rosin 

336,787 

319,586 

376,625 

346,798 

399,656 

Saltpetre 

302,105 

273,074 

282,669 

213,653 

204,485 

,,  Cubic  Nitre.. 

701,493 

1,115,032 

903,632 

998,897 

1,069,771 

Seeds,  Clover  and  Grass 

587,423 

736,738 

758,294 

1,749,215 

855,524 

549,743 

,,  Cotton  .. 

1,818,046 

1,853,590 

1,750,437 

I 2,036,550 

,,  Flax  or  Linseed. 

4,280,469 

4,384,466 

3,951,557 

3,366,113 

! 3,383,962 

,,  Rape  

805,095 

877,179 

416,377 

307,348 

307,053 

,,  Unenumerated 

666,543 

750,996 

632,963 

718,075 

720,906 

Sewing  Machines  

§ 

252,407 

241,673 

236,931 

267,425 

Shells,  all  kinds 

§ 

249,832 

349,691 

391,272 

509,540 

Silk,  Knubs  or  Husks  and  Waste  . . 

750,456 

675,191 

792,323 

506,940 

603,741 

,,  Raw  

3,130,656 

1,464,844 

1,392,460 

1,002,206 

1,449,026 

„ Thrown 

252,361 

231,862 

532,485 

374,811 

286,426 

Silk  Manufactures — 

Broad  Stuffs  

7,869,224 

5,596,454 

5,314,246 

8,986,393 

8,635,820 

Ribbons 

2,033,520 

2,267,024 

2,656,659 

3,235,669 

3,081,948 

Other  Manufactures 

3,422,191 

2,405,212 

3,347,978 

3,015,236 

4,390,828 

Total  of  Silk  Manufactures  . . 

13,324,935 

10,268,690 

11,313,883 

15,237,298 

16,108,596 

Skins  and  Furs— 

Goat,  Undressed  

291,980 

528,597 

892,866 

1,201,066 

1,615,630 

Seal  . . . . . . . . . . 

623,278 

459,801 

465,844 

490,720 

289,190 

Sheep  and  Lamb,  Undressed 

943,923 

1,034,343 

1,218,102 

1,465,282 

1,506,997 

Furs  of  all  sorts  

945,574 

911,910 

899,284 

1,384,155 

1,281,507 

Manufactures  of,  including  Rugs.. 

J263,399 

456,365 

572,825 

740,518 

671,660 

Spices,  Pepper 

398,087 

967,781 

724,968 

299,468 

614,838 

„ Of  all  other  sorts 

863,607 

504,357 

557,996 

551,171 

462,882 

Spirits,  Rum 

„ 528,825 

546,420 

552,997 

371,024 

371,851 

,,  Brandy.. 

f, 337, 997 

1,242,424 

1,431,949 

1,195,066 

1,140,277 

,,  Other  Foreign  and  Colonial 

229,301 

345,061 

390,389 

396,317 

517,663 

Total  of  Spirits 

2,096,123 

2,133,905 

2,345,335 

1,962,407 

2,029,791 

Sponge  

Stones,  Marble  and  Slate 

§ 

219,866 

244,198 

158,837 

215,493 

Slates  

Other  

j-  494,336 

520,056 

664,118 

( 71,689 

( 680,977 

338,144 

1,105,253 

Straw  Plaiting  for  Hats  & Bonnets . . 
Sugar — Refined  and  Sugar  Candy : — 

§ 

§ 

659,892 

749,421 

724,239 

,,  Lumps  or  Loaves 
„ Other  sorts  

j-  4,436,872 

f 1-,  611, 612 
1 3,224,130 

1,774,639 

6,365,871 

1,881,125 

7,528,413 

1,772,132 

9,417,738 

,,  Unrefined  : — 

„ Beetroot 

j- 18,457,963 

( 5,213,392 

6,126,459 

4,309,903 

4,672,311 

,,  Cane  and  other  sorts 

t 8,273,248 

3,308,638 

3,964,972 

2,197,452 

„ Molasses  

86,251 

139,010 

184,416 

212,69 

389,231 

,,  Glucose 

387,737 

326,065 

446,147 

605,780 

714,638 

Tallow  and  Stearine 

2,311,689 

1,580,015 

1,725,255 

2,575,071 

2,380,033 

Tea  

11,613,398 

10,656,990 

9,919,666 

10,242,999 

10,620,007 

i Teeth,  Elephants’,  Sea  Cow,  &c.  . . 

554,494 

496,558 

755,164 

467,976 

404,063 

| Tobacco,  Manufcrd. — Cigars  & Snuff 

1,130,288 

1,237,745 

1,415.758 

1,256,313 

1,947,707 

„ Unmanufactured 
Toys  

1,746,919 

2,609,535 

2,092,665 

2,097,603 

3,562,853 

577,397 

572,792 

748,113 

997,647 

1,185,201 

Vegetables,  Raw,  Unenumerated  . . 

369,717 

467,287 

773,590 

1,277,266 

1,744,558 

Watches 

427,663 

626,482 

*674,654 

*828,143 

*1,530,229 

Wine  . . * . . 

6,465,944 

5,126,392 

5,886,867 

5,448,088 

5,630,406 

Watches  and  parts  thereof  since  1886.  % Not  including  Rugs.  § Included  with  all  other  articles. 

**  See  note  opposite  page. 
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Imports. 

Q (jantities — Continued. 

Wood  and  Timber  : — 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899.  | 

Hewn 

2,180,541 

1,935,854 

2,278,171 

2,260,761 

2,664,877  1 

Sawn  or  Split.. 

• • • jj 

4,116,749 

4,235,508 

4,778,676 

5,061,986 

6,639,548 

Staves  

103,536 

124,849 

156,003 

144,751 

126,216  ’ 

Mahoganj’ 

..  Tons. 

41,349 

56,053 

39,842 

34,848 

73,035 

Un  enumerated,  exclusive  of 

House  Frames 

37,846 

55,983 

82,519 

98,638 

239,472 

Wool: — Sheep,  Lamb,  Alpaca, 

and  the  Llama  Tribe 

. . Lbs. 

463,508,963 

506,918,010 

635,340,110 

777,009,329 

671,136,249  i 

Woollen  Rag's  . . 

..  Tons. 

41,266 

452,642 

34,659 

37,616 

32,390 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns : — 

Berlin  Wool  and  Yarn  for 

i 

Fancy  Purposes  . 

. . Lbs. 

752,700 

1,255,425 

1,235,931 

1,221,104 

1,045,268 

Yarn  for  Weaving  . 

• ■ - „ 

14,194.979 

14,632,653 

15,144,054 

18,376,407 

19.608,143 

Woollen  Manufactures 

Stuffs  Yds. 

* 

55,120,889 

68,600,522 

90,135,913 

71,288,230 

Yeast,  Dried 

..  Cwts. 

208,123 

293,238 

250,932 

192,579 

143,257 

Quantities  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour  and  of  other  j 

kinds  of  Grain,  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  (stated 

in  Cwts-  according  to  present  system  of  Entry). 

; * 

Wheat 

—Grain- 

CoUNfRIEg. 

1880. 

1886. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Russia,  Northern  Ports 

244,216 

4,613,436 

2,416,585 

935,250 

311,800 

,,  Southern  Ports 

• • 

2,636,108 

7,362,208 

16,972,440 

22,081,785 

2,206,400 

Sweden  . . 

5,086 

— 

1,126 

— 

— 

Denmark  .. 

30,641 

3,958 

55,156 

— 

7,020 

Germany  . . 

1,599,143 

1,980,236 

1,100,846 

752,990 

466,030 

France 

1,446 

2,662 

590 

2,900 

10 

Austrian  Territories 

• *€> 

11,502 

95,024 

18,285 

— 

— 

Roumania 

126,629 

398,709 

4,653,735 

2,022,200 

32,100 

Turkey 

4,005 

653,035 

903,514 

1,300,230 

27,300 

Bulgaria 

— 

669,605 

351,165 

— 

— j 

Egypt 

1,601,281 

109,983 

425,455 

2,590 

26,300 

United  States : — 

Atlantic  Ports 

29,634,820 

10,165,339 

6,427,253 

14,006,420 

28,315,948  | 

Pacific  Ports 

6,555,994 

14,107,513 

10,773,810 

13,077,700 

6,334,700  ' 

Argentine  Republic 

25,449 

334,195 

2,810,317 

11,400,360 

11,388,600  ; 

Chili 

1,348,206 

1,622,852 

24,000 

1,038,900 

265,300 

British  North  America 

3,887,532 

1,745,373 

1,128,349 

1,844,600 

5,256,500  ; 

British  India 

3,229,050 

12,170,251 

9,111,582 

8,802,950 

8,192,200  i 

Australasia 

4,246,376 

5,279,232 

3,057,693 

3,486,620 

3,703,030 

Other  Countries  . . 

74,440 

185,253 

242,279 

994,460 

122,840 

Total  .. 

55,261,924 

61,498,864 

. 60,474,180 

81,749,955 

66,636,078 

Wheat— Meal  and  Flour. 

Russia,  Northern  Ports 

198 

1,542 

11,196 

100 

1,304 

,,  Southern  Ports 

66,549 

83,856 

‘ 185,028 

34,740 

2,200 

Sweden 

— 

43,709 

1,090 

— 

600 

Denmark  .. 

310,616 

120,146 

21,744 

380 

6,220 

Germany 

977,617 

1,415,171 

894,838 

243,870 

60,707 

France 

279,131 

187,097 

102,763 

1,125,990 

641,838 

Austrian  Territories 

1,123,911 

1,810,719 

1,369,887 

1,305,760 

1,029,616 

Roumania. . 

— 

— 

9,492 

9,500 

— 

Turkey 

331 

116 

— 

490 

250  : 

Bulgaria 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

Egypt 

3,325 

200 

1,758 

— 

400 

United  States  : — Atlantic  Ports 

6,444,374 

10,172,849 

10,729,188 

12,778,050 

17,958,096 

Pacific  Ports 

429,455 

11,559,054 

1,296,612 

353,800 

447,700 

Argentine  Republic 

— 

1,037 

27,687 

23,300 

110,630 

Chili  

81,714 

13 

— 

1,200 

12,200 

British  North  America 

524,700 

280,002 

933,422 

2,343,300 

2,498,930 

British  India 

875 

4,007 

31 

200 

100 

Australasia 

293,582 

131,485 

131,140 

73,110 

23,570  | 

Other  Countries . . 

21,934 

21,840 

57,260 

74,620 

151,347 

Total  . . 

10,558,312  l 

15,832,843 

15,773,366 

18,368,410 

22,945,708 

Imports. 
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Values— 

Continued. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Wood  and  Timber— Hewn 
Sawn  or  Split 

Staves  

Mahogany 

House  Frames,  Fittings,  Joiners’ 
and  Cabinet  Work 

Unenumerated  

Wool— Sheep,  Lamb,  Alpaca  and  the 

Llama  Tribe 

Woollep  Rags 

Woollen  Manufactures — Stuffs 

Other  Kinds 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn— Berlin 
Wool  and  Yarn  for  fancy  purposes 

Yarn  for  Weaving 

Yeast,  Dried 

All  other  Articles 

Parcel  Post  

£5,252,149 

10,645,948 

469,847 

358,865 

1 186, 881 
364,714 

26,375,407 

820,366 

j-  7,649,778 

128,176 

1,713,959 

544,783 

14,395,244 

£4,636,997 

9,598,001 

539,235 

487,751 

t271,495 

450,066 

21,247,413 
681,995 
( 5,114,799 
l 2,260,009 

221,412 

1,774,399 

817,504 

15,227,927 

£5,004,574 

11,093,179 

669,243 

360,965 

616,479 

633,801 

27,309,308 

716,379 

6,072,744 

3,249,186 

219,567 

1,715,494 

671,049 

16,628,608 

503,230 

£4,181,436 

10,695,916 

594,615 

270,712 

762,838 

629,592 

26,384,514 

730,743 

6,473,945 

4,506,241 

216,435 

1,826,452 

491,351 

18,667,725 

978,191 

£5,319,375 

16,209,551 

659,312 

693,949 

1,445,425 

1,349,376 

24,140,523 

611,616 

4,948,870 

4,912,793 

185,480 

2,016,694 

343,608 

16,019,584 

1,139,500 

Total  

411,229,565 

370,967,955 

420,691,997 

416,689,658 

485,035,583 

Quantities  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour,  and  of  other 

kinds  of  Grain,  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  (stated 

in  Cwts.  according  to  present  system  of  Entry). 

Wheat— 

Total  of  Grain  and  Flour. 

Countries. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Russia,  Northern  Ports 
,,  Southern  Ports 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

France  . . 

1 Austrian  Territories 

! Roumania 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Egypt  

United  States  : — Atlantic  Ports 
Pacific  Ports 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili  

British  North  America 

British  India  . 

Australasia  

: ; Other  Countries 

Cwts. 

' 244,463 
2,719,296 
5,086 
418,911 
2,821,164 
350,360 
1,416,391 
126,629 

j-  4,419 

1,605,437 

37,690,287 

7,092,813 

34,521 

1,450,348 

4,543,407 

3,230,144 

4,613,353 

92,785 

Cwts. 
4,615,465 
7,472,545 
57,512 
162,045 
3,842,303 
248,842 
2,477,549 
398,709 
. 653,188 
669,605 
110,246 
23,550,667 
16,158,900 
335,635 
1,622,869 
2,113,797 
12,175,523 
5,452,239 
213,913 

Cwts. 

2,432,135 

17,229,423 

2,640 

85,356 

2,343,677 

143,316 

1,920,906 

4,666,918 

903,514 

351,443 

427,897 

21,328,903 

12,574,660 

2,848,771 

24,000 

2,424,768 

9,111,625 

3,239,832 

321,837 

Cwts. 

935,389 

22,130,035 

528 

1,091,698 

1,566,775 

1,813,556 

2,035,395 

1,300,911 

2,590 

31,753,712 

13,569,089 

11,432,721 

1,040,567 

5,099,183 

8,803,228 

3,588,162 

1,098,097 

Cwts. 

313,611 

2,209,456 

833 

15,659 

550,345 

891,452 

1,430,022 

32,100 

27,647 

26,856 

53,257,748 

6,956,506 

11,522,253 

282,244 

8,727,236 

8,192,339 

3,735,766 

333,044 

Total 

68,459,814 

82,331,552 

. 82,381,591 

107,261,636  1 

1 98,505,117 

Barley. 

Russia  

1 Sweden 

i Denmark 

Germany 

,1  France  ..  

Austrian  Territories 

i l Roumania 

Turkey 

;|  Bulgaria 

1 Egypt  

. ,1  United  States 

1 Chili  

1 Other  Countries 

1,491,464 

466,047 

2,118,457 

2,636,847 

1,165,175 

6,064 

2,417,681 

j-  83,540 
125,254 
328,345 
249,147 
617,269 

6,524,542 

169,648 

612,119 

609,142 

1,424,600 

744,040 

2,377,519 

1,288,738- 

124,496 

62,516 

135,913 

152,583 

1,140,304 

8.254.567 
61,772 

301,120 

544,803 

439,595 

439,718 

1,964,612 

2.352.567 
30,700 

238,625 

415,333 

65,040 

1,569.536 

13,281,157 

11,140 

157,570 

840,030 

370,670 

204,960 

2,370,000 

3,920,690 

106,200 

34,600 

734,250 

980,400 

607,200 

7,806,930 

9,800 

148,500 

190,618 

366,520 

147,900 

1,326,330 

2,955,600 

22,400 

279,420 

1,946,070 

490,300 

1,498,970 

Total 

11,705,290 

15,366,160 

16,677,988 

23,618,867 

17,189,358 

t Not  including  Cabinet  Work. 
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EXPORTS.-QU  ANTITIES. 


Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
(Entered  by  Quantity)  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Alkali 

Animals 

. Cwts. 

6,888,412 

6,661,800 

6,331,700 

6,248,800 

3,808,800 

Horses 

Arms  and  Ammunition 

. No. 

5,128 

6,196 

"*12,916 

21,564 

33,701 

Firearms,  small 

. No. 

267,003 

256,740 

184,078 

129,130 

118,498 

Gunpowder 

. Lbs. 

14,927,500 

12,763,900 

10,330,400 

8,046,800 

7,923,600 

Bags,  empty 

. Dozs. 

5,028,800 

3,569,229 

2,677,605 

2,226,297 

2,129,400 

Beer  and  Ale 

. Brls. 

412,192 

436,765 

503,221 

432,742 

485,032 

Biscuits  and  Bread 

. Cwts. 

206,183 

171,829 

228,545 

209,020 

241,995 

Bleaching  Materials 

- 

1,462,700 

1,507,600 

1,736,700 

1,412,300 

1,300,100 

Books,  printed  . . 

• „ 

97,208 

118,637 

162,128 

180,629 

227,680 

Butter 

■ ,, 

31,408 

28,692 

24,510 

18,430 

9,936 

Candles,  all  Sorts 

. Lbs. 

5,051,800 

7,803,200 

13,556,800 

23,380,400 

27,733,300 

Cement 

. Cwts. 

5,549,800 

7,357,900 

12,568,800 

7,909,680 

7,047,160 

Cheese 

, 

11,903 

12,708 

12,211 

10,476 

9,758 

Clay,  unmanufactured 

. Tons. 

151,550 

183,505 

250,990 

30,142,839 

311,734 

409,265 

Coal,  Cinders,  and  Fuel 

18,719,971 

23,770,957 

33,101,452 

43,111,404 

Cordage  and  Twine 

. . Cwts. 

118,307 

177,128 

209,093 

230,518 

219,077 

Corn  : Wheat 

675,239 

54,669 

108,433 

143,105 

17,013 

64,907 

Wheat  Flour 

• • ,, 

107,093 

222,124 

288,428 

563,131 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Twist 

Grey 

Bleached  and  Dyed 

Lbs. ) 
■ • „ J 

215,544,800 

245,809,900  ■ 

( 211,001,100 
l 47,289,700 

211,521,600 

40,467,400 

175,160,900 
■ 37,964,100 

Cotton  Manufactures  : 

I 

Piece  Goods,  Unbleached  Yds.  ) 
,,  Bleached..  ,,  ( 

3,058,965,900 

3,149,905,600  { 

2,324,619,500 

1,257,095,700 

2,107,429,100 

1,270,339,800 

2,163,770,000 

1.355,562,200 

,,  Printed 

• • ^ 

( 950,078,000 

996,882,300 

1,059,399,300  1 

,,  DyedorManu-  f 

factured  of  [ 

1,416,348,200 

1,224,423,800  • 

Dyed  Yarn  ,,  ) 

(.  593,128,300 

648,816,000 

860,106,000  | 

,,  M’x’dmate’rls,, 

20,330,900 

+187,100  | +44,500 

+95,000 

+106,700  ' 

Total  of  Piece  Goods  , , 

4,495,645,000 

4,374,516,500 

5,124,966,000 

5,032,562,200 

5,438,944,200  i 

Stockings  and  Socks 

Doz.  prs. 

1,227,858 

1,731,745 

1,304,564 

812,723 

596,100  1 

Thread  for  Sewing 

..  Lbs. 

13,075,100 

15,044,600 

18,075,000 

23,800,300 

30,705,500 

Fish  : Herrings  . . 

..  Brls. 

1,072,397 

1,239,816 

1,150,175 

1,425,115 

1,404,324  1 

Glass  : 

Plate,  rough  or  silvered  Sq.  ft. 

2,380,400  ’ 

3,886,894 

3,070,456 

1,446,000 

94,211 

1,764,100 

Flint 

. . Cwts. 

112,166 

131,573 

111,855 

88,401 

Common  Bottles 

)> 

659,445 

731,982 

934,908 

680,650 

794,650 

Of  other  Sorts  . . 
Grease  : 

• „ 

134,317 

108,024 

203,475 

224,836 

240,229 

Tallow  and  Animal  Fat  ,, 

179,592 

283,718 

472,150 

518,991 

795,854 

Hats  of  all  Sorts  . . 

. . Dozs. 

922,658 

1,041,849 

1,328,561 

1,206,239 

1,071,315 

Hides,  raw  . . 

. . Cwts. 

— 

79,202 

85,850 

217,031 

204,395 

+ Large  quantities  of  Piece  Goods  of  Mixed  Materials,  in  which  wool  predominated,  were 
erroneously  entered  as  Cotton  Manufactures  prior  to  1884,  but  this  kind  of  goods  is  now  included 
with  Woollen  Tissues  and  Worsted  Stuffs. 
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EXPORTS.— VALUES. 


Declared  Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  British  and  Irish 
Produce  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Alkali 

£2,398,082 

£1,955,790 

£2,089,295 

£1,557,533 

£1,030,871 

Animals  : Horses  

811,302 

371,406 

687,978 

549,882 

757,079 

Apparel  and  Slops 

Arms  and  Ammunition : 

3,212,103 

4,161,150 

5,035,697 

4,525,313 

4,636,444 

Firearms,  small  

307,059 

384,124 

273,820 

237,622 

223,538 

Gunpowder 

372,585 

318,285 

252,828 

181,507 

180,366 

1,575,937 

Of  all  other  Kinds 

777,307 

1,109,566 

779,876 

1,342,383 

2,074,358 

Bags,  empty 

Beer  and  Ale 

1,452,446 

649,262 

1,874,886 

443,662 

433,656 

1,733,505 

1,645,333 

1,523,703 

1,663,555 

Biscuits  and  Bread 

583,119 

• 502,379 

651,603 

553,296 

610,801 

Bleaching  Materials  . . 

441,547 

507,080 

506,076 

500,717 

321,157 

Books,  printed  . . 

970,263 

1,143,509 

1,323,704 

1,228,183 

1,444,435 

Butter 

201,671 

175,646 

139,307 

101,801 

53,195 

Candles  of  all  Sorts 

143,231 

199,633 

261,408 

385,703 

412,181 

Caoutchouc,  Manufactures  of 

833,837 

' 910,763 

1,222,400 

1,190,885 

1,388,805 

^Carriages  and  Wagons,  railway  . . 

290,272 

1,038,736 

3,029,565 

790,719 

1,907,300 

Cement  . . 

692,575 

811,000 

1,281,963 

641,551 

38,291 

690,835 

Cheese 

50,634 

51,928 

47,536 

35,890 

Chemical  Products  and  Dye  Stuffs. . 

2,384,021 

1,945,574 

191,051 

3,237,426 

3,233,222 

3,920,102 

Clay,  unmanufactured 

163,052 

272,720 

347,654 

451,312 

Clocks  and  Watehes. . .. 

156,817 

217,357 

123,127 

69,719 

78,511 

Coals,  &c. : Coals,  Cinders,  and  Fuel 

8,372,933 

10,633,151 

19,020,269 

15,433,803 

23,093,250 

Products  of  Coal,  except  Dyes 

492,261 

857,243 

1,414,677 

1,573,731 

1,543,942 

Cordage  and  Twine 

295,607 

383,607 

494,653 

428,159 

488,989 

Corn  : Wheat 

348,158 

22,709 

55,907 

6,407 

24,268 

Wheat  Flour 

74,047 

56,281 

116,349 

111,104 

242,313 

Of  other  Kinds  

298,415 

250,260 

261,133 

275,651 

343,582 

Cotton  Yarn  : Grey  . . . . ) 

11,901,623 

11,865,294 

9,699,330 

7,455,996 

6,403,686 

Bleached  and  Dyed. . . . f 

\ 2,641,977 

1,835,199 

1,655,180 

Cotton  Manufactures : 

Piece  Goods,  Unbleached  . . ) 

34,755,147 

30,565,477 

f 20,995,090 

15,582,186 

16,327,646 

,,  Bleached  ..  ) 

\ 13,332,209 

11,758,340 

12,602,838 

,,  Printed  ..  ) 

1 11,224,232 

10,498,765 

10,713,022 

,,  Dyed  or  Manufac-  f 

tured  of  Dyed  ( 

22,377,370 

17,706,137 

| 

Yarn  . . ) 

! 8,605,636 
t2,591 

8,918,155 

11,315,559 

, , of  mixed  materials . . 

545,567 

+5,241 

fl,912 

2,518 

Stockings  and  Socks 

401,858 

519,346 

355,861 

220,414 

175,598 

Thread  for  Sewing 

2,073,131 

2,365,998 

2,990,751 

3,160,556 

3,697,389 

Lace  and  Patent  Net 

1,973,816 

2,376,837 

2,046,847 

1,961,812 

2,376,200 

Hosiery  and  Small  Wares . . 

1,535,544 

1,572,557 

2,536,225 

2,353,128 

2,378,272 

Total  of  Cotton  Manufactures  . . 

63,662,433 

55,111,593 

62,089,442 

54,455,268 

59,489,042 

Cycles  and  parts  thereof 
Earthen  and  China  Ware,  including 

1,386,420 

662,108 

Manufactures  of  Clay 
Electric  Lighting  Apparatus  or  parts 

2,256,421 

2,005,278 

2,514,472 

2,170,322 

2,307,353 

thereof  (except  Steam  Engines)  . 

281,248 

335,929 

510,758 

Fish  : Herrings 

1,422,361 

1,521,891 

1,284,946 

1,626,889 

2,206,125 

Of  other  Sorts 

Furniture,  Cabinet,  and  Upholstery 

356,900 

494,074 

510,321 

655,517 

732,635 

Wares 

480,821 

649,658 

649,092 

517,430 

574,648 

Glass  : Plate,  Rough  or  Silvered  . . 

192,607 

246,230 

190,218 

79,715 

100,030 

Flint 

248,694 

279,669 

261,105 

214,334 

216,000 

Common  Bottles 

332,886 

350,393 

433,390 

324,901 

377,855 

Of  other  Sorts  

147,321 

89,919 

180,720 

170,758 

222,463 

Grease,  Tallow,  and  Animal  Fat  . . 

284,645 

409,694 

560,992 

531,540 

850,892 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery 

' 3,874,722 

2,308,939 

2,112,911 

1,352,778 

1,536,408 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 

3,520,878 

2,851,920 

2,764,446 

1,856,532 

602,984 

Hats  of  all  Sorts 

1,025,568 

1,111,546 

1,272,013 

1,090,281 

1,106,647 

* Including  parts  thereof  subsequent  to  1881. 

t In  previous  years  large  quantities  of  Piece  Goods  of  Mixed  Materials,  in  which  Wool 
predominated,  were  erroneously  entered  as  Cotton^  Manufactures,  but  are  now  included  with 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Stuffs. 
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Quantities — Continued. 


Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Jute  Yarn  ..  ..  ••  Lbs. 

16,833,200 

30,702,800 

34,404,400 

34,725,800 

45,251,200 

Jute  Manufactures  . . . . Yds. 

183,202,400 

215,078,500 

273,775,900 

254,679,600 

213,264,100 

Leather : 

Tanned,  Unwrought..  ..  Cwts. 

146,998 

183,987 

155,753 

159,037 

157,437 

Wrought,  Boots  & Shoes  Doz.  prs. 

420,189 

560,309 

695,802 

674,620 

603,498 

Linen  Yarn  Lbs. 

16,477,500 

16,600,200 

15,312,600 

17,045,600 

18,152,400 

Linen  Manufactures : 

165,498,900 

White  or  Plain  . . . . Yds. 

156,689,600 

138,186,600 

178,865,500 

157,050,000 

12,125,000 

Printed,  Checked,  or  Dyed  ,, 

4,987,600 

7,219,200 

14,859,300 

20,235,800 

Sailcloth  and  Sails  ..  ..  ,, 

3,289,400 

4,062,800 

3,681,600 

4,486,300 

5,104,000 

Total  of  Piece  Goods  . . ,, 

164,966,600 

149,468,600 

184,039,800 

203,587,600 

174,279,000 

Thread  for  Sewing  . . . . Lbs. 

2,878,400 

2,632,500 

2,949,000 

2,401,500 

2,038,100 

Manures Tons. 

t 

t 

317,596 

328,553 

440,138 

Metals  : 

Iron , Old , for  re-manufacture  , ,, 

243,613 

85,236 

149,902 

97,100 

115,726 

,,  Pig  and  Puddled  . . ,, 

1,632,343 

960,931 

1,145,268 

866,568 

1,380,342 

304,214 

264,472 

222,835 

143,990 

159,659 

693,696 

59,180 

714,276 

1,035,431 

457,552 

590,667  | 

,,  Wire  ..  ..  ..  >. 

55,093 

61,567 

42,220 

48,498 

,,  Hoops,  Sheets,  and 

283,194 

330,954 

335,592 

307,132 

347,937  j 

,,  Tinned  Plates  ..  ..  ,, 

217,718 

298,386 

421,797 

366,120 

256,373 

, , Black  Plates  for  Tinningt  , , 

34,368 

85,729 

,,  Cast  or  Wrought,  and  all 
other  Manufactures  ,, 

275,714 

347,963 

454,171 

288,864 

358,773  | 
329,309 

,,  Steel,  Unwrought  ..  ,, 

,,  Manufactures  of  Steel,  or 

69,057 

60,481 

12,890 

149,416 

25,451 

208,283 

23,344 

44,167 

Steel  & Iron  combined  ,, 

14,264 

Total  of  Iron  and  Steel  ,, 

3,792,993 

3,130,682 

4,001,430 

2,835,541 

3,717,180 

Copper,  Unwrought : 

Ingots,  Cakes,  or  Slabs  .»  Cwts. 
Copper,  Wrought  or  Partly 

308,954 

375,309 

900,538 

590,927 

638,413 

Wrought 

Mixed  or  Yellow  Metal  ..  ,, 

338,645 

418,400 

351,451 

298,233 

138,273  1 

Of  other  Sorts  ..  ..  ,, 

331,590 

421,481 

270,017 

313,601 

220,961  | 

Brass  of  all  Sorts  . . ..  ,, 

Lead  : Pig,  Sheet,  and  Pipe  Tons. 

76,379 

91,856 

106,211 

107,182 

113,920  ! 

33  551 

38,526 

55,557 

41,705 

40,289  j 

Tin,  Unwrought  . . . . Cwts. 

88,384 

93,019 

102,642 

113,412 

93,908  ' 

Zinc,  Wroughtand  Unwrought  „ 

160,458 

153,763 

164,176 

197,568 

132,704  j 

Milk,  Condensed  Cwt. 

- 

- 

61,491 

81,733 

185,749“  ; ‘ 

Oil  and  Floor  Cloth  . . Sq.  Yds. 

6,126,200 

11,265,100 

16*616,400 

22,433,200 

26,867,500 

Oil,  Seed Gals. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard 

Writing  or  Printing  and 

14,508,000 

16,573,700 

Tons  65,118 

Tons  49,154 

' 38,174  i 

) 

( 546,118 

708,502 

627,560 

580,937 

Envelopes Cwts. 

Unenumerated  except  Hang- 

V 472,168 

I 

196,495 

ings 

) 

( 186,992 

214,966 

263,081 

Pictures No. 

11,408 

11,415 

17,064 

10,909 

8,774 

Potatoes Cwts. 

Rags  and  other  Materials  for 

* 

* 

* 

263,786 

323,100  | 

Paper Tons. 

55,792 

49,585 

53,885 

49,259 

64,993  ; 

Salt  

1,051,240 

921,869 

726,021 

740,548 

628,445  ; 

* Not  separately  entered  prior  to  1892.  t Entered  by  value  only. 

X Prior  to  1895  Iron  Black  Plates  were  included  with  Sheets  (not  Galvanised)  &c.,  and  Steel 
Black  Plates  with  Steel  Sheets. 
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Values- 

-Continued. 

Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1898. 

Implements  and  Tools  of  Industry . . 
Instruments  and  Apparatus 

£878,413 

£876,490 

£1,338,011 

£1,240,327 

£1,429,786 

411,015 

Surgical,  and  Scientific  . . 

238,115 

307,656 

277,804 

Jute  Yarn 

283,224 

272,027 

386,405 

355,854 

459,452 

Jute  Manufactures 
Leather : 

2,255,503 

1,904,360 

2,625,835 

2,168,912 

1,903,030 

Unwrought 

1,152,660 

1,701,511 

1,388,306 

1,422,747 

1,483,114 

Wrought,  Boots  and  Shoes 

1,282,221 

1,627,331 

294,501 

385,786 

1,898,290 

• 1,580,680 

1,426,608 

, , of  other  Sorts  . . 

374,634 

349,746 

355,912 

474,641 

429,637 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

436,373 

642,388 

464,111 

Linen  Yarn 

978,318 

986,538 

866,393 

965,926 

909,066 

Linen  Manufactures : 

White  or  Plain 

4,818,841 

3,653,817 

3,739,513 

3,488,369 

3,279,749 

Printed,  Checked,  or  Dyed 

150,182 

206,584 

353,131 

399,525 

292,967 

Sailcloth  and  Sails  . . 

166,477 

183,390 

162,280 

192,367 

222,340 

Thread  for  Sewing  . . 

372,078 

336,000 

353,985 

263,947 

235,269 

Of  other  Sorts  

328,441 

581,302 

1,101,259 

1,006,817 

1,042,467 

Total  of  Linen  Manufactures 

5,836,019 

4,961,093 

5,710,168 

5,351,025 

5,072,792 

Machinery 
Steam  Engines  : 

Locomotives  . . . . ^ 

Agricultural  . . ■ • r 

1,467,389 

( 1,658,596 

1,848,462 

798,027 

2,786,449 

■{  579,996 

717,244 

646,562 

761,529 

Other  Descriptions  . . ) 

Other  Sorts : 

( 1,486,207 

1,877,147 

1,338,453 

1,646,625 

Agricultural  . . ■ • ) 

6,477,067 1 

567,243 

687,794, 

797,386 

945,019 

Textile  f 

Other  Descriptions  . . ; 

| 6,422,615 

10,582,603 

j 6,151,503 
\ 4,504,804 

6,803,948 

6,747,674 

Manure  . . 

1,128,524 

1,726,993 

2,072,673 

1,949,049 

2,427,046 

Medicines  . 

814,412 

842,725 

1,060,397 

1,048,310 

1,155,637 

Metals : 

Iron,  Old,  for  re-manufacture  . . 

1,165,069 

261,435 

502,223 

252,540 

388,322 

,,  Pig  and  Puddled 

5,218,660 

2,376.279 

2,092,816 

3,498,568 

2,077,073 

4,785,244 

Bar,  Angle,  Bolt,  and  Rod  . . 

1,620,484 

1,658,800 

854,017 

1,229,088 

, Railroad  of  all  Sorts . . 

5,072,353 

3,905,259 

5,981,689 

1,897,036 

3,127,474 

,,  Wire 

,,  Hoops,  Sheets,  and  Boiler 

827,915 

689,238 

1,083,175 

711,188 

886,347 

Plates  

3,383,120 

3,268,143 

3,840,142 

6,361,477 

3,014,488 

4,053,235 

,,  Tinned  Plates  . . 

4,457,887 

4,427,695 

4,239,193 

3,168,614 

,,  § Black  Plates  for  Tinning 
,,  Cast  or  Wrought,  and  all 

338,346 

829,715 

other  Manufactures 

3,792,128 

4,013,108 

5,965,573 

3,727,607 

5,242,150 

,,  Steel,  Unwrought  .. 

,,  Manufactures  of  Steel,  or  of 

1,269,986 

1,027,460 

1,902,308 

1,948,795 

3,363,826 

Steel  and  Iron  combined . . 

826,819 

405,100 

771,382 

620,640 

1,027,034 

Total  of  Iron  and  Steel 

28,390,316 

21,710,738 

31,565,337 

19,680,923 

28,101,049 

(See  also  Telegraphic  Wire.) 
Copper,  Unwrought : 

Ingots,  Cakes,  or  Slabs  .. 
Wrought  or  Partly  Wrought: 

1,053,603 

1,021,967 

901,109 

2,629,214 

1,344,913 

2,398,150 

Mixed  or  Yellow  Metal 

972,194 

1,004,830 

629,906 

436,883 

Of  other  Sorts 

1,257,998 

1,232,504 

917,510 

844,031 

911,847 

Brass  of  all  Sorts 

323,473 

363,415 

501,058 

418,601 

562,783 

Lead  : Pig,  Sheet,  and  Pipe 

584,028 

472,065 

812,330 

493,196 

635,997 

Tin,  Unwrought  

399,175 

411,986 

503,371 

383,604 

586,850 

Zinc,  Wrought  and  Unwrought  . . 

134,576 

102,132 

162,678 

130,385 

166,740 

159,293 

153,748 

Milk  Condensed 



— 

142,537 

207,087 

353,819 

194,714 

Musical  Instruments 

200,242 

221,050 

Oil  and  Floor  Cloth 

382,653 

611,666 

783,693 

857,430 

1,164,267 

Oil,  Seed 

1,621,337 

1,534,747 

1,499,556 

990,311 

758,657 

Painters’  Colours  and  Materials 

1,163,708 

1,222,888 

1,577,480 

1,556,579 

1,288,487 

1,833,937 

Paper,  other  than  hangings 

1,106,996 

1,428,326 

1,519,455 

1,227,564 

t Pickles,  Vinegar,  and  Sauces 

678,882 

1,324,625 

1,442,887 

1,236,962 

1,428,636 

Pictures 

310,244 

236,652 

326,172 

338,731 

282,424 

Plate  and  Plated  Ware 

233,498 

X 

328,007 

403,794 

345,714 

420,869 

Potatoes 

X 

X 

54,618 

60,657 

Provisions,  not  otherwise  described 

1,035,182 

897,324 

947,100 

944,422 

1,096,059 

Rags  and  other  Materials  for  Paper 

673,523 

421,667 

404,658 

293,821 

341,629 

Salt  

603,918 

672,427 

652,671 

546,219 

447.162 

* Included  partly  with  manufactures  of  Steel,  and  partly  with  all  other  articles. 

t Confectionery  and  Preserved  Fruits  included  subsequent  to  1881. 

% Hot  separately  entered. 

§ See  note  on  opposite  page. 
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Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Seeds  of  all  Sorts 

Cwts. 

125,742 

156,789 

214,670 

231,900 

241,483 

Silk,  Thrown,  Twist,  or  Yarn. 

Lbs. 

** 

412,805 

831,945 

703,213 

1,441,200 

Silk  Manufactures  : — 

Broad  Stuffs,  Silk  or  Satin  . 

. Yds. 

f 2,434,674 

1,816,191 

2,815,500 

4,528,600 

,,  Silk  or  other  materials  ,, 

t 3,581,368 

7,691,176 

4,014,800 

5,208,300 

Skins  and  Furs  : — 

Foreign,  British  Dressed  . 

No. 

4,042,600 

3,455,525 

4,060,916 

3,636,406 

3,860,700 

Soap  

Cwts. 

391,808 

402,112 

496,930 

728,398 

932,700 

*Spirits 

Gals. 

2,060,193 

2,760,041 

3,658,658 

4,153,280 

5,147,845 

Slate  by  Tale 

No. 

31,189,500 

45,482,000 

50,409,600 

30,083,300 

30,877,900 

Grindstones,  Millstones,  and 

other  Sorts  of  Stones 

Tons. 

31,064 

21,991 

50,078 

26,082 

30,244: 

Sugar,  Refined 

Cwts. 

965,446 

994,353 

709,416 

966,210 

647,559 

Wool 

Sheep  and  Lambs’  . . 

Lbs. 

17,197,300 

23,459,500 

IT  19,495,100 

^[21,667,200 

*1122,627,800 

Flocks  and  Ragwool..  1 

( 12,087,700 

16,070,400 

15,597,400 

13,700,300- 

Foreign,  dressed  in  the  > 

12,967,600 

\ 

United  Kingdom  . . j 

l 7,126,000 

Noils ) 

1 

f 10,234,700 

13,756,200 

13,000,800 

Waste > 

§ 

§ 

2,397,600 

3,491,900 

2,554,600 

Combed  or  Carded  & Tops  ) 

1 

{ 9,016,000 

14,260,500 

29,907,100 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu- 

factures 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn 

» 

26,464,300 

43,491,600 

41,082,800 

61,070,900 

63,700,^00 

Woollen  Tissues— 

Heavy  Broad,  all  Wool  > 

f 9,054,900 

10,429,300 

9,249,700 

,.  Mixed 

15,450,700 

18,833,300 

13,764,700 

Heavy  Narrow,  all  Wool 

1,663,100 

993,100 

580,100 

,,  Mixed 

1,176,400 

551,100 

551,200 

Light  Broad,  all  Wool 

5,465,300 

7,991,700 

5,722,500 

,,  Mixed.. 

9,343,200 

11,197,300 

10,909,400 

Light  Narrow,  all  Wool 
,,  Mixed 

- Yds. 

50,000,200 

45,954,500 

4,093,400 

10,238,600 

2,926,200 

4,735,100 

3,078,200 

5,098,300 

Worsted  Coatings  . . 

Broad,  all  Wool 

14,202,900 

26,278,100 

11,105,400 

,,  Mixed 

5,046,500 

5,030,500 

4,700,500 

Worsted  Coatings, 

Narrow,  all  Wool  . . 

3,136,100 

1,842,000 

918,200 

,,  Mixed..  j 

l 4,956,300 

2,676,S00 

1,377,600 

Flannels 

* ,, 

6,697,800 

11,096,300 

13,568,400 

11,465,500 

10,645,100 

Blankets 

. Pairs. 

1,277,740 

1,217,080 

1,552,927 

1,273,101 

862,500 

Worsted  Stuffs,  &c.,  all  1 

| 

t 

t 

f tt 

Wool ; 

[ Yds. 

189,940,700 

198,764,100 

< 

15,411,800 

19,185,600 

12,593,900 

,,  Mixed  J 

I 

129,666,900 

109,025,600 

71,829,400 

Carpets  and  Druggets 

• ,» 

9,328,300 

11,082,500 

10,737,100 

8,279,500 

8,311,600 

Yarn,  Alpaca,  and  Mohair,  and 

other  sorts,  unenumerated 

. Lbs. 

II 

12,193,300 

12,959,600 

17,742,600 

16,995,000 

**  Entered  by  Value  only. 

* The  Quantities  of  Spirits  shipped  as  Merchandise  only  are  here  stated,  and  are  exclusive  of 
Ships’  Stores,  &c. 

t Large  quantities  of  Piece  Goods  of  mixed  materials  in  which  Wool  predominated  were 
erroneously  entered  as  Cotton  Manufactures  prior  to  1884,  but  this  kind  of  goods  is  now  included 
with  Woollen  and  Worsted  Stuffs. 

X Includes  Worsted  Stuffs  only.  Woollen  Stuffs  are  included  under  Woollen  Tissues. 

§ The  Classification  of  Wool  was  altered  in  1890.  Comparative  figures  cannot  be  given  for 
these  articles.  They  were  principally  included  with  “ Foreign,  dressed  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

0 Not  separately  entered. 

If  Raw  or  undressed  only. 
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Principal  Articles. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Seeds  of  all  Sorts  - 

£231,258 

£197,451 

£220,367 

£263,949 

' £237,876 

Sewing  Machines  

|| 

372.212 

697,411 

913,787 

1,280,932 

Silk  : Thrown,  Twist,  and  Yarn 

683,591 

376,488 

477,482 

296,395 

471,317 

Silk  Manufactures  : 

Broad  Piece  Goods 

1,012,720 

1,118,430 

1,271,412 

681,224 

869,554 

Of  other  Kinds 

1,017,939 

839,513 

957,953 

753,837 

639,585 

, Total  of  Silk  Manufactures  . . 

2,030,659 

1,957,943 

2,229,365 

1.435,061 

1,509,139 

Skins  and  Furs  : 

British 

970,294 

437,765 

550,351 

460,097 

780,717 

Foreign,  British  Dressed 

673,553 

403,019 

711,953 

627,172 

422,982 

Soap  

440,286 

472,438 

534,327 

756,704 

941,575 

^Spirits 

544,224 

872,338 

1,276,436 

1,559,462 

2,095,185 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 
Stones  and  Slates : — 

723,772 

853,762 

969,926 

860,098 

1,016,335 

Slate  by  Tale 

176,533 

242,484 

276,226 

176,023 

188,921 

Grindstones,  Millstones,  and  other 

Sorts  of  Stones 

83,570 

91,170 

199,065 

141,754 

122,538 

Sugar,  Refined  . . 

1,126,827 

762,183 

505,777 

574,013 

396,060 

Telegraphic  Wire  and  Apparatus  . . 

1,300,908 

770,054 

1,602,205 

782,375 

1,406,734 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols 

Wood  and  Timber,  Manufactured  : 

457,880 

508,082 

577,498 

455,939 

478,134 

Staves  and  Empty  Casks  and 

Unenumerated 

364,020 

431,965 

591,588 

381,305 

477,049 

Wool 

Sheep  and  Lambs’  . . 

1,187,113 

933,612 

t805,296 

+858,560 

+728,544 

Flocks  and  Ragwool 

288,511 

403,517 

359,386 

344,316 

Noils ] 

1 

( 646,313 

692,960 

769,126 

Waste 

§ 

§ 

118,174 

112,408 

77,954 

Combed  and  Carded,  and  Tops  J 

1 

( 625,578 

932,902 

1,681,356 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn 

3,344,740 

4,382,898 

4,086,458 

5,372,313 

4,875,856 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  : 

Woollen  Tissues  : 

Heavy  Broad,  all  Wool  . . ' 

f 2,197,759 

2,164,013 

1,757,337 

1,945,995 

„ Mixed 

1,515,083 

1,317,884 

Heavy  Narro.w,  all  Wool  . . 

247,917 

146,403 

82,171 

,,  Mixed 

96,104 

44,683 

38,344 

• Light  Broad,  all  Wool 

735,146 

957,275 

712,553 

,,  Mixed.. 

Light  Narrow,  all  Wool 

6,736,721 

7,702,485 

< 

563,597 

288,780 

750,246 

192,760 

765,622 

204,300 

,,  Mixed 

371,929 

191.954 

208.822 

Worstd  Coatings,  Broad,  all  Wool 

3,113,910 

4,307,357 

2,174,711 

,,  ,,•  Mixed 

Wrstd  Coatings,  Narrow,  all  Wool 

759,478 

598.155. 

485,566 

576,251 

300,821 

99,200 

,,  ,,  Mixed  . 

l 625,965 

276,290 

104,858 

Flannels  . . 

310,508 

437,830 

495,396 

369,258 

353,804 

Blankets  

586,580 

498,823 

601,728 

494,265 

302,420 

Worsted  Stuffs,  &c.,  all  Wool 

!- 

7,241,156 

7,741.145 

1 

i 685,145 

943,557 

579,331 

,,  ,,  Mixed 

1 

1 

4,565,505 

913,680 

3,793,097 

2,806,875 

Hosiery  

II 

554,448 

832,877 

909,358 

Carpets  and  Druggets 

1,133,545 

1,188,482 

1,115,091 

853,056 

910,820 

Of  all  other  Sorts 

1,256,667 

722,840 

950,018 

764,540 

786,536 

Total  of  Woollen  and  Worsted 

Manufactures 

17,265,177 

18,847,053 

20,418,482 

19,737,944 

14,789.170 

Yarn,  Alpaca,  and  Mohair,  and  other 

Sorts  Unenumerated 

877,953 

1,197,771 

1,174,477 

1,886,655 

1,845,936 

All  other  Articles  

7,657,552 

6,731,427 

7,495,844 

7, 123, -401 

6,628,407 

Parcel  Post  

t 

t 

1,000,593 

1,337,931 

2,467,343 

Total 

223,060,446 

213,115,114 

263,530,585 

226,128,246 

264,492,211 

* The  Value  of  Spirits  shipped  as  Merchandise  only  is  here  stated,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  Spirits  taken  for  Ships  Stores,  &c.  t Raw  or  undressed  only. 

§ Classification  of  Wool  altered  in  1890.  Comparative  figures  cannot  be  given.  These  articles 
were  principally  included  with  “ Foreign,  dressed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ” in  previous  years. 

X The  Transmission  of  Articles  by  Foreign  and  Colonial  Parcel  Post  commenced  on  1st  July, 
1885.  The  year  1886  is  the  first  for  which  there  are  complete  records  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
exported  by  Parcel  Post.  ||  Not  separately  entered. 
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Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  the  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  various  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  years,  with  the  average  for  each  Quinquennial 
Period,  together  with  the  Percentage  Proportion  of  Imports  from  each  Country  to  the  Total  Imports. 

(Amounts  given  in  millions  of  £.  Thus,  10  equals  £10,000,000.) 

Peru. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Amount. 

Mil. 

£ 
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countries  from  which  they  were  exported. 
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Posses- 

sions. 

Per  Cent.  Y 

of  Total.  co 

Amount, 

37  31  5 

^ ^ to  to 

n 

s 

3SSS3 

50  276 

CM  H O CO  CM 
L©  U3  CO  COl> 

60  25  6 

Other 

British 

Posses- 

sions. 

Per  Cent.  V 

of  Total.  ^ 

Amount.  g ^ 

00 

rH 

» 

C5  50  00  00 

7 5-1 

l>  05  00  00  00 

H< 

00 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

00 

Hi 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope 
and 
Natal. 

Per  Cent.  9 

of  Total.  ^ 

Amount.  g ^ 1-1 

(M  (M  (M  (M  (M 

2 1-5 

CM  rH  ©q  CM  CM 

II  3 

CM  CM  H<  Hi  Hi 

H< 

CO 

British 

India. 

Percent.  9 

of  Total.  05 

Amount,  g ^ 05 

14  121 

CD  O O O 

18  130 

00  O CM  r-*  00 
r-l  CM  CM  CM  rH 

6- 01  03 

05  00  00  rH  Hi 
rH  iH  tH  CM  CM 

*© 

do 

§ 

Australia 

and 

New 

Zealand. 

Per  Cent.  t" 

of  Total.  S 

Amount.  g^S 

rH 

OO 

O 

O H (M  W (M 
HHHHH 

0-8  IT 

CO  Hi  O CM  CO 

HHHHH 

C5 

cb 

©4 

O O H CO  05 
HHHHH 

o 

«5 

<d< 

British 

West 

Indies 

and 

British 

Guiana. 

Per  Cent.  . 9 

1 of  Total.  N 

[Amount, 

i> 

04 

9 

CM  CM  CO  rtf  Hi 

©4 

CM 

CO 

CO  CO  CM  CM  CM 

CM 

rH 

<M 

CO  CO  CO  ’co  CO 

oo 

eo 

British 

North 

America. 

f Per  Cent.  9 

1 of  Total.  50 

[ Amount,  g 50 

r-4 

CO 

Hi  Hi  Hi  IQ  CD 

cp 

CO 

W5 

CO  U0  kT5 

CO 

CO 

NM0050 

CO 

05 

Total 

Foreign 

Countries. 

f Per  Cent.  9 

1 of  Total.  $ 

[ Amount.  ||  ^ g 

79  68  5 

8 cm  CO  CM  CO  00 
05  00  00  05  O 

cp 

CO 

CO 

§ 

GO  O H 05  (M 
rH  CO  CO  CM  Hi 

HHHHH 

131  72-4 

00  CM  CO  05  00 
^ t>  05  00  co 

HHHHH 

Hi 

H< 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

( Per  Cent. 

1 of  Total.  S 

[ Amount.  g ^ £3 

15  12-7 

SSSSSSI 

21  152 

>OCOiOCOH 
CM  CM  CM  CM  CM 

rH 

CO 

« 

04 

CO  N d fO  CO 
CM  CM  CO  CO  CO 

31  130 

Japan. 

[ Per  Cent.  J 

1 of  Total. 

[ Amount.  g ^ | 

V 

1 

II  1 I"1 

1 

1 

CMHCMHH 

80  I 

CM  CM  CM  CM  rH 

05 

O 

©4 

China* 

( Per  Cent.  9 

! of  Total.  1-1 

( Amount,  g ^ 1-1 

2> 

04 

CO  CO  CM  CM  CO 

3 20 

Hi  U3  lO  CO  X>- 

5 30 

CO  1>  l>  O 1© 

cp 

04 

CO 

Years. 

1854 

Average  1 

[1855-59]  ) 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863  

1864  

Average 

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

Average 

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

Average 

Exports. 
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Labour  Statistics. 


SUMMARY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 

LABOUR  IN  1897, 


L— State  of  Employment. 

Percentage  of  Members  of  Trade  Unions  returned  as  un- 
employed : — 

All  Trades  for  which  returns  were  received 

Building  Trades 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades  


Average  number  of  days  worked  per  week  : — 

By  Coal  Mines  

By  Iron  Mines 


Percentage  of  Women  and  Girls  employed  at  Mills  working 
working  full  time  : — 

Cotton  Spinning  . 

Cotton  Weaving  

Woollen  and  Worsted  Trade 

London  Docks  and  Principal  Wharves — Mean  daily  number  of 
labourers  employed 


II.— Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages. 

Number  of  Individuals  affected  by  Changes  of  Wages. 


Net  Rise  (+)  or  Fall  ( — ) 
weekly  wages 


{All  Trades.. 
Building  Tra 
Mining  and  C 
Metal,  Engii 
building . . 


All  Trades 

Trades 

Quarrying 

Engineering  and  Ship- 
building 


III  —Changes  in  Hours  of  Labour/ 

Number  of  Individuals  affected  by  Changes  of  Hours  of 
Labour  


Net  Decrease  in  Weekly  Hours  of  Labour. 


IV.— Trade  Disputes. 

Number  of  Persons  affected  by  Disputes 


Aggregate  Duration  of  Dis- 
putes in  Working  Days. 


All  Trades 

Building  Trades 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades 


Percentage  of  workpeople  \ In  favour  of  employers . . 
involved  in  Disputes  the  > ,,  ,,  workpeople 

Results  of  which  were  ) Compromised 


V.— Industrial  Accidents/ 

Number  of  deaths  reported  


1899. 

1898.* 

1897. 

2-4 

3-0 

3-5 

1-5 

1-3 

1-6 

2-4 

4-0 

4-8 

3 9 

37 

3-9 

5 46 

5-25 

5-13 

576 

5 75 

576 

95-9 

89-3 

90-3 

74-0 



90-1 

68-8 

67-3 

14,906 

14.744 

15,333 

1,111,197 

1,015,169 

597,444 

+ £85,820 

+ £80,815 

+ £31,507 

+ £6.393 

+ £7,739 

+ £8,833 

+ £52,115 

+ £57,680 

+ £6,909 

+ £19,196 

+ £12,450 

+ £11,366 

31,705 

39,049 

70,632 

114,114 

81,917 

284,675 

178,440 

253,907 

230,267 

2,496,358 

15,289,478 

10,345,523 

853,878 

379,170 

353,348 

495,855 

12,876,334 

1,445,843 

420,612 

1,370,764 

7,141,289 

42-8 

60-10 

40-7 

267 

22-66 

24-2 

27-8 

17-18 

34-0 

4,576 

3,810 

4,262 

* The  L899  figures  for  Changes  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  Trade  Disputes  and 


Labour  Statistics. 
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FIGURES  RELATING  TO  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
1898  AND  1899. 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

VI.  — Prices. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

t Coal  (per  ton)— Northumberland  (at  pit’s  mouth) 

7 0-69 

6 1-4 

5 2-9 

t Pig  Iron  —Cleveland  (per  ton)  

58  0-4 

40  10-6 

lO 

6 

o 

[ Manufactured  Iron  (per  ton)  | 

124  6-6 
143  0'6 

105  1-3 
122  1-5 

101  11-5 
121  7*4- 

Wheat  (per  Imperial  quarter 

25  0-8 

34  0 

30  2 

VII.— Production. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897- 

t Coal  

220,085,803 

202,054,516 

202,129,931 

1 Estimated  value  at  place  of  production  

£83,481,137 

£64,169,382 

£59,740,009 

Ironstone  and  Iron  Ore 

t 

14,176,938 

13,787,878 

Pig  Iron  

. . „ 

9,421,435 

8,609,719 

8,796,465 

( Principal  Corn  Crops  . . 

319,929,797 

334,319,110 

304,365,542 

( Merchant  vessels  and  ( tons  } 

I Ships  taltt  and  .aunehed  £ { 

( Royal  Navy j placement  j 

949,010 

t 

870,608 

141,395 

644,697 

67,555 

VIII.— Workmen’s  Organisations. 

l£j98. 

1897. 

1896. 

( Number  of  Trades  Unions 

1,267 

1,307 

1,317 

Trade  Unions  •<  Membership  of  above  Unions  

1,644,591 

1,611,384 

1,493,375 

( Funds  of  100  principal  Unions 

£2,694,799 

£2,269,015 

£2,185,859 

f Number  making  returns  

1,767 

1,708 

1,664 

Membership  of  Societies  making 

returns 

1,593,279 

1,511,152 

1,399,891 

Co-operative  Societies  - 

SalSs  of  Societies  making  returns  . . 
Mean  Dividend  on  Purchases  at 

£63,399,842 

£59,660,828 

£54,431,922 

Retail  Distributive  Societies  .... 

2s.  7Jd. 

2s.  7|d. 

2s.  8jd. 

Value  of  Productions  of  Societies 

k making  returns 

£10,200,598 

£9,231,361 

£7,437,779 

i '.  Friendly  Societies  (14  J 

Membership  

2,303,103 

2,257,877 

2,202,327 

of  the  largest)  1 

Funds  

£19,228,079 

£18,447,819 

£17,608,647 

IX.- 

-Miscellaneous. 

Number  of  British  and  Irish  Emigrants  to  places  out  of 

Europe 

140,644 

146,460 

161,925 

Number  of  British  and  Irish  Immigrants  from  places  out  of 

Europe 

91,248 

92,221 

101,742 

Paupers  relieved  in  United  Kingdom  f UV  iU  ‘ 7 

(mean  of  day  in  summer  and  winter)  { ^t&n 

1,041,498 

999,722 

998,845 

259 

251 

253 

Deposits  in  Savings  Banks  (Post  Office  and  Trustee) 

£53,647,926 

£51,603,406 

£51,870,179 

! Industrial  Accidents  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  correction  in  the  Annual  Reports, 
t Not  stated. 
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Trade  Disputes. 


TRADE  DISPUTES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Number  of  Trade  Disputes  in  each  of  the  Years  1893  to  1898,*  gr(uP®^ 
Trades  ; together  with  the  Number  of  Workpeople  affected  by  anci  tJae 


Year.* 

Building 

Trades. 

Mining 

and 

Quarrying. 

Metal 

Engi- 

neering, 

and 

Ship- 

building 

Trades. 

Textile 

Trades. 

! 

Clothing 

Trades. 

1 

Transport 
(Dock 
Labourers, 
Railway 
Men,  &c.) 

Miscel-  : 
laneous  ! 
Trades. 

| 

Number  of  Disputes. 

1893 

159 

156 

139 

110 

73 

42 

104 

1894 

199 

245 

181 

198 

73 

55 

110 

1895 

185 

191 

181 

134 

46 

30 

109 

1896 

205 

172 

281 

163 

54 

26 

120 

1897 1 

193 

127 

229 

108 

56 

48 

103  i 

1898f* 

179 

129 

146 

96 

43 

20 

61  J 

Number  of  Persons  Affected  by  Disputes. 

1883 

15,348 

506,189 

30,415 

46,041 

2,948 

15,557 

12,89$ 

1894 

13,814 

216,580 

27,974 

40,027 

5,576 

11,546 

8,729; 

1895 

9,216 

83,879 

46,439 

64,297 

50,071 

4,263 

5,59i, 

1896 

33,470 

67,203 

48,210 

33,717 

4,016 

3,320 

8,75  \ 

1897t 

15,047 

49,392 

97,189 

37,001 

7,016 

12,523 

12,09  \ 

1898*t 

16,029 

174,294 

21,715 

23,916 

3,208 

3,211 

4,16  7 

Aggregate  Duration  of  Disputes  in  Working  Days. 

1893 

812,551 

27,977,893 

864,911 

424,385 

201,533 

466,397 

457,3.g| 

1894 

330,495 

6,534,483 

1,090,093 

790,324 

94,014 

269,084 

213, 6>P3 

1895 

365,881 

981,392 

1,550,986 

908,474 

1,628,772 

30,058 

77,0  M 

1896 

1,061,207 

1,011,126 

863,205 

520,371 

98,894 

23,046 

170,6  76 

1897t 

353,348 

1,445,843 

7,141,289 

677,615 

301,082 

76,497 

349,8 

1898f* 

414,508 

12,156,217 

1,375,691 

271,531 

64,337 

41,893 

239,8  43 

Total. 


324,245 

268,758 

198,687 

230,267 

246,540 


* The  figures  for  1898  are  subject  to  revision.  np_„nM  nr 

t The  1897  and  1898  figures  do  not  include  very  small  disputes  involving  less  ths  in  w persons  u 
less  than  one  day’s  stoppage  of  work,  unless  the  aggregate  duration  of  such  dispuf  e®  this 

working  days.  The  comparison  with  previous  years  is  not,  however,  appreciably . ^trectea  LI 

change  except  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  disputes.  g 

Percentage  Proportion  of  Working  Population  engaged  in  certain!  Groups  of 

• ’ 1 ’ ■r''  ‘ ’ in.-.  -r-r  ’ ''"n  1 '^.898 


31,205,062 
9,322  096 
5,542,652 
3,748,525 
10,345,523 
14,564,000 


Trades  involved  in  Disputes  in  each  of  the  Years  1893  to 


Groups  of  Trades. 


Building  

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing  

Printing  

Woodworking 

Glass,  Pottery,  and  Chemical  

Food  and  Tobacco  J 


Percentage  Proportion  of  Workir 
involved  in  disputes  in  each 
group  of  trades. 


in!  Groups  of 

, 1898. 

sijfcg  Population 
,1,  specified 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1-9 

1-7 

IT 

4T 

60-3 

25-8 

lO'O 

8-0 

2-8 

2-5 

4-2 

4-4 

3-7 

3-2 

5-2 

2-7 

1-8 

1-0 

8-8 

07 

0-2 

0T 

0T 

0T 

1-0 

0T 

0-7 

0-9 

2-2 

1-8 

03 

1-0 

0-2 

o-i 

0-2 

02 

1897. 


1-8 

5-9 

8-8 

3-0 

1*2 

0- 3 
0-8 

1- 8 
0T 


2-0 

20-8 

2-0 

1-9 

0-6 

0T 

0-5 

0*5 

0T 
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PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OR  OBJECTS  OF  TRADE  DISPUTES 

in  each  of  the  Years  1893  to  1898,^  with  the  Number  of  Workpeople  involved  in 

those  disputes. 

Principal  Cause  or  Object. 

Number  of  Workpeople  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  by  Disputes  beginning  in 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

18984 

Wages. 

For  increase  

Against  decrease  

Other  

188,578 

868,326 

10,556 

117,028 

109,302 

8,573 

94,761 

47,038 

1,399 

69,433 

20,714 

25,670 

69,968 

13,419 

22,906 

183,101 

14,340 

16,114 

Total 

Hours  of  Labour. 

For  decrease  

Other  

567,460 

234,903 

143,198 

115,817 

106,293 

213,555 

370 

821 

5,884 

221 

1,420 

1,438 

1,610 

2,048 

51,192 

1,577 

1,044 

323 

Total 

Other  Causes. 

Employment  of  particular  classes 

or  persons  

Working  arrangements  

Trade  Unionism 

Other  causes  

Grand  Total  •. 

1,191 

6,105 

2,858 

3,658 

52,769 

1,367 

7,310 

25,667 

19,298 

15,460 

3,699 

37,763 

15,519 

26,256 

4,467 

84,393 

6,614 

22,228 

7,478 

33,121 

12,031 

26,582 

19,529 

38,311 

8,018 

5,347 

11,548 

13,760 

4,999 

1,311 

636,386 

324,245 

263,758 

198,687 

230,267 

246,540 

t The  figures  for  1898  are  subject  to  revision. 

Percentage  of  (1)  Disputes  and  (2)  Workpeople  involved  in  Disputes,  the  Results 
of  which  were  in  favour  of  the  Workpeople,  in  Favour  of  the  Employers, 
Compromised,  or  remained  Indefinite  or  Unsettled.* 

Result  of  Disputes. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898.* 

In  favour  of  workpeople 

In  favour  of  employers  : 

Compromised 

Indefinite  or  unsettled  

Total 

In  favour  of  workpeople 

In  favour  of  employers  : . 

Compromised  . . 

Indefinite  or  unsettled  

Total 

Percentages  based  on  Number  of  Disputes. 

38-9 
34-6 
21 T 
5-4 

35- 0 

36- 7 
23-0 

5-3 

34-6 

39-2 

23-5 

2-7 

40-9 

34-1 

24-5 

0-5 

38-3 
35  5 
24-9 
1-3 

30-6 

30-9 

30-9 

7-6 

100-0 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

100-0 

ioo-o 

Percentages  based  on  Number  of  Workpeople 
Directly  and  Indirectly  Involved. 

62-9 
12  T 
24-7 
0-3 

22-1 

42T 

34-2 

1-6 

24-1 
27-9 
47  1 
0-9 

39-5 

33-4 

26-9 

0-2 

21-6 

44-5 

32-7 

1-2 

24-4 

56-5 

15-8 

3-3 

100-0 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

184  Trade  Unions. 


METHODS  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  TRADE  DISPUTES. 


Number  of  Workpeople  affected  by  Disputes  beginning  in  1897  classified 
according  to  the  Methods  by  which  the  Disputes  were  settled. 


Number  of  Workpeople  affected  by  Disputes 
settled  by — 

Groups  of  Trades. 

Arbi- 

tration. 

Con- 

ciliation 

and 

Media- 

tion. 

Direct 
arrange- 
ment or 
negotia- 
tion 

between 

the 

parties 
or  their 
repre- 
sen- 
tatives. 

Return 
to  work 
on  em- 
ployers’ 
terms 
without 
negotia- 
tion. 

Re- 

place- 

ment 

of 

Work- 

people. 

Closing 

of 

Works. 

No. 
af- 
fected 
by  in- 
definite 
or 
un- 
settled 
Dis- 
putes. 

Total 
No.  of 
Work- 
people 
affected 
by 
Dis- 
putes. 

Building 

726 

146 

12,910 

641 

624 

15,047 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . . 

978 

3,459 

36,107 

5,250 

40 

1,541 

2,017 

49,392 

Metal,  Engineering,  and 
Shipbuilding 

2,688 

752 

90,754 

1,471 

982 

12 

530 

97,189 

Textile  

— 

3,480 

28,033 

4,085 

1,128 

120 

155 

37,001 

Clothing 

156 

120 

6,509 

37 

194 

— 

— 

7,016 

Transport  

Miscellaneous  

5,208 

334 

5,940 

658 

353 

— 

30 

12,523 

— 

1,253 

6,453 

3,048 

980 

— 

— 

11,734 

Employees  of  local  autho- 
rities   

— 

— 

342 

17 

6 

— 

— 

365 

Totals 

9,756 

9,544 

187,048 

15,207 

4,307 

1,673 

2,732 

230,267 

Percentages 

MS 

MS 

81-2 

6-6 

1-9 

•7 

1-2 

100-0 

TRADE  UNIONS. 


Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  Unions  at  end  of  each  of  the  Years  1892  to 
1897  ; also  Membership,  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Funds  in  Hand  of  100 
of  the  Principal  Trade  Unions  in  the  same  Years. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

All  Trade  Unions. 

Number  of  Trade  Unions  

Total  Membership  of  those  Unions 
at  end  of  year  

1,203 

1,500,451 

1,250 

1,478,474 

1,290 

1,437,765 

1,303 

1,404,898 

1,308 

1,491,007 

1,287 

1,609,909 

100  Principal  Trade  Unions. 

Membership  

Income .. 

Expenditure  

Funds  in  hand  at  end  of  year  

Income  per  head  

Expenditure  per  head 

Funds  per  head 

903,981 

£ 

1,455,885 
1,418,311 
1,618,790 
£ s.  d. 
1 12  2h 
1 11  4J 
1 15  9| 

910,119 

£ 

1,614,379 
1,848,159 
1,385,010 
£ s.  d. 

1 15  5f 

2 0 7i 
1 10  51 

924,584 

£ 

1,629,550 
1,433,867 
1,580,693 
£ s.  d. 
1 15  3 
1 11  0J 
1 14  2J 

914,766 

£ 

1,557,667 
1,390,717 
1,747,643 
£ s.  d. 
1 14  0| 
1 10  4f 
1 18  2£ 

961,026 

£ 

1,673,571 
1,233,494 
2,187,720 
£ s.  d. 

1 14  10 
15  8 

2 5 6j 

1,059,609 

£ 

1,981,971 
1,896,072 
2,273,619 
£ s.  d. 

1 17  5 . 

1 15  9£ 

2 2 11 

100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS.-EXPENDITURE  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS, 


Trade  Unions. 
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Amount. 

£ 

542,224 

433,500 

269,784 

152,207 

82,156 

110,881 

305,320 

1,896,072 

CO 

o 

00 

rH 

Per 

Member 

H O?  H H N Co’jt- 

H t— 1 

GQ  lO  CO  kO  <M  rH  rH  kO 

25  8 

Amount. 

£ 

284,406 

153,907 

246,788 

142,518 

75,858 

61,996 

268,021 

© 

CO 

CO 

<§ 

00 

Per 

Member 

• i-W  hIc  «W  mH1 

'P  SO  rH  Ci  O 00  i-H  W 

o io 

WW* 

8 

Amount. 

£ 

436,234 

186,404 

263,966 

131,861 

76,443 

45,265 

250,544 

1,390,717 

os 

00 

Per 

Member 

; ccW  Hd  ecH*  ccW*  hW  Hd  coW1 

fUrHlT5rHI^CD  rH  UO  j 

W OS  ®S'  <N  iH  (Min 
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CO 

Amount. 

£ 

461,189 

160,160 

230,233 

122,434 

70,104 

136,695 

253,052 

1,433,867 

CO 

Per 

Member 

_J  wH»  coW*  COW*  H|«  HW 

(N  © 00  kO  I>  1>  CO 

GQ  © CQ  kO  rH  kO 

hH* 

o 

os 

00 

Amount. 

£ 

462,501 

584,800 

241,638 

112,588 

75,343 

120,133 

251,156 

© 

kO 

rH 

$ 

00 

rH 

1892. 

Per 

Member 

• ihW  Ho*  «W*  -»W  rW  r-104 

co  co  ©i> 

GO  <N  rH  H Ifl 

•Hid 

CO 

Amount. 

£ 

351,512 

352,500 

210,243 

102,432 

68,589 

78,682 

254,353 

1,418,311 

Benefits,  &c. 

Unemployed,  Travelling,  and 
Emigration  Benefits 

Dispute  Benefitf 

Sick  and  Accident  Benefits 

Superannuation  Benefit  

Funeral  Benefit 

Other  Benefits  and  Grants  to 
Members  

Working  and  other  Expenses 

Total  Expenditure 

* Calculated  throughout  on  the  basis  of  the  Total  Membership  of  the  100  Principal  Trade  Unions  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  and  not  on  the 

Membership  of  the  Unions  paying  the  particular  classes  of  Benefits. 

t In  a few  cases  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  separate  a certain  amount  of  dispute  pay  from  unemployed  benefit. 
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Co-Operative  Societies. — -Seamen. 

* 

WORKMEN’S  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Number  of  Societies,  Total  Membership,  Capital,  and  Sales  of  the  Workmen’s 
Co-operative  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  tne  Percentage 
of  Membership  to  the  Total  Population. 

No.  of  Societies. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Amount 

Year. 

In 

existence. 

Making 

Returns. 

Number 
in  Societies 
making 
Returns. 

Percentage 

to 

Population 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

Share. 

Loan. 

of 

l 

Sales.*  ] 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 
. 1897 

1,228 

1.270 

1.271 
1,394 
1,417 
1,449 
1,501 
1,539 
1,611 

1.643 

1.644 
1,662 
1,699 
1,723 
1,822 

1,085 

1,169 

1,191 

1,200 

1,207 

1,265 

1,372 

1,321 

1,410 

1,543 

1,564 

1,590 

1,607 

1,666 

1,710 

648,333 

818.413 

769.414 
797,931 
852,169 
892,160 
958,781 
9S6,099 

1,070,483 

1,154,954 

1,199,511 

1,246,067 

1,312,131 

1,400,865 

1,512,128 

18 
2-3 
2 1 
2-2 
2-3 

2- 4 
26 
2-6 
2-8 
3‘0 
3.1 
3'2 
3 4 
3'5 

3- 8 

£7,057,898 

7,425,110 

8,308,323 

8,784,773 

9,465,440 

9,824,504 

10,496,109 

11,408,949 

12,499,493 

13,525,976 

13,947,191 

14,683,340 

15,743,315 

18,128,409 

19,269,732 

£1,455,462 

1,695,732 

1,767,067 

1,969,988 

1,976,601 

2,204,805 

2,366,239 

2,711,172 

2,948,683 

3,244,746 

3,392,211 

3,514,097 

4,106,951 

3,142,646 

3,715,093 

£25,877,683 

27,181,701 

27,653,683 

29,016,981 

30,446,122 

33,850,432 

37,117,972 

38,876,843 

44,699,288 

47,384,974 

47,065,009 

47,154,422 

50,151,001 

54,662,409 

59,881,039 

* The  totals  given  in  this  column  only  include  actual  sales,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  sums 
(amounting  to  £6,202,983  in  1897)  representing  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  wholesale 
and  retail  societies  and  transferred  to  their  distributive  departments. 

Total 

Number 

of  Seamen  of  all  Ratings  Employed  on 

Trading 

Vessels,  distinguishing  British  and  Foreign  Seamen,  on 

5th  April, 

1891,  and  25th  March, 

1896,  respectively. 

Number  Employed. 

Net 

Increase 

Nationality  of  Seamen. 

5th  April, 
1891. 

25th  March, 
1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

(+  )or 
Decrease 
(-)• 

On  Sailing  Vessels 
British 
Foreign 

43,257 

9,312 

35,825 

9,668 

'356 

7,432 

Total 

52,569 

45,493 

356 

7,432 

- 7,076 

On  Steam  Vessels  : — 
British 
Foreign 

84,310 

14,572 

89,184 

17,778 

4,874 

3,206 

Total 

98.S82 

106,962 

8,080 

+ 8,080 

On  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  : — 

British  . . 

Foreign 

127,567 

23,884 

125,009 

27,446 

3,562 

2,558 

Total 

151,451 

152,455 

3,562 

2,558 

+ 1,004 

Lascars 

21,322 

27,911 

6,589 

+ 6,589 

Grand  Total 

172,773 

180,366 

+ 7,593 

Parliamentary  Election  Expenses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 


The  Writ  of  Election  issues  from  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chan- 
cery, both  in  the  case  of  a general  elec- 
tion, and  of  an  election  to  fill  a particular 
vacancy. 

If  the  particular  vacancy  occurs  dur 
ing  the  session,  the  speaker’s  warrant 
issues  on  an  order  made  on  motion  in 
the  House. 

If  the  particular  vacancy  occurs  during 
a recess,  whether  by  prorogation  or  ad- 
journment, the  speaker’s  warrant  issues 
on  a certificate  under  the  hands  of  two 
members  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
member,  or  of  his  becoming  a peer  of 
Parliament. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  a member  accepting  a disqualifying 
office,  but  the  certificate  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a copy  of  the  Gazette  containing 
the  member’s  appointment  to  the  office, 
the  member  must  notify  to  the  speaker 
his  acceptance  of  the  office  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  or  by  his  countersigning 
the  certificate,  and  the  power  to  issue  the 
warrant  is  permissive,  not  obligatory,  on 
the  speaker  so  that  he  may,  if  it  appear 
to  him  to  be  doubtful,  whether  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  vacates  the 
seat,  reserve  the  question  for  the  decision 


of  the  House,  and  abstain  from  issuing 
his  warrant. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds daring  a recess  does  not  create  a 
vacancy  so  as  to  enable  the  speaker  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  a new  writ  of 
election. 

If  the  vacancy  arises  by  reason  of  a 
member’s  bankruptcy,  the  speaker’s 
warrant  issues  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  if  by  reason  of  a 
member’s  confinement  as  a lunatic,  it  issues 
on  the  second  report  of  the  Commisioners 
of  Lunacy  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

Notice  of  the  certificate  received  by 
the  speaker  must  be  gazetted,  and  the 
warrant  must  not  issue  until  six  days 
thereafter. 

The  Returning  Officer  shall  in  the  case 
of  a County  Election,  within  two  days 
after  the  day  on  which  he  receives  the 
■yvTit,  or  the  following  day,  give  public 
notice  of  the  election. 

THe  day  of  the  election  shall,  in  a 
County  or  District  Borough,  be  not  later 
than  the  ninth,  (in  an  ordinary  Borough 
not  later  than  the  fourth)  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  Returning  Officer 
receives  the  writ. 


EXPENSES  OP  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 


The  amount  of  expenditure  varies  in 
boroughs  and  counties  according  to  the 
aumber  of  voters  on  the  register.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  various 
amounts  the  Returning  Officers  may 
charge,  but  the  following  table  gives  the 


maximum  amount  he  may  require  as 
security  for  his  charges.  If  there  are 
more  candidates  nominated  than  there 
are  vacancies,  the  total  amount  of  security 
is  to  be  apportioned  equally  between 
them.  The  apportioned  security  must 
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be  given  within  one  hour  after  the 
two  hours  appointed  for  the  election 
(nomination) : — 

Number  of  In  In 

Electors  Boroughs.  Counties, 

not  exceeding  £ £ 

1.000  100  ....  150 

2.000  150  ....  200 

4.000  200  ....  275 

7.000  250  ....  400 

10.000  300  ....  550 

15.000  450  ...  700 

20.000  500  ....  800 

30.000  600  ....  900 

Exceeding  30,000..  700  ....  1,000 

If  at  the  end  of  the  two  hours  ap- 
pointed for  the  election  (nomination)  not 
more  candidates  stand  nominated  than 
there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  required 
is  £25. 

LEGAL  EXPENDITURE  (BOROUGHS). 

A candidate  for  a Borough  Parliamen- 
tary Election,  except  in  the  Boroughs 
of  East  Betford,  Shoreham,  Crickdale, 
Much  Wenlock,  and  Aylesbury  (which 
are  treated  as  counties),  may  expend 
money  : — 

1.  In  paying  one  Election  Agent,  if  he 
does  not  make  himself  his  own  agent ; 
one  Polling  Agent  for  each  polling  station, 
one  Clerk  and  one  Messenger  for  6 very 
500  electors  or  fraction  thereof  in  the 
borough. 

2.  In  printing,  advertising,  publishing, 
issuing  and  distributing  addresses  and 
notices. 

3.  In  stationery,  messages,  postage, 
and  telegrams. 

4.  In  the  expenses  of  holding  public 
meetings. 

5.  In  payment  of  committee-rooms,  not 
exceeding  in  number  one  for  each  500 
electors,  or  fraction  thereof,  in  the 
borough. 

6.  In  payment  of  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  candidate. 

7.  Inpaymentof  the  Returning  Officer’s 

charges,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
authorised  by  the  Acts.  ( See  above. ) 

8.  In  miscellaneous  matters,  not  in-  ■ 
eluding  any  of  the  above  matters,  and  not 
exceeding  £200. 

The  maximum  amount  a candidate 
may  expend  “on  account  of  or  in  respect 
of  the  conduct  or  management  of  the 
election”  is  : — If  the  number  of  electors 
on  the  register  does  not  exceed  2,000, 
not  exceeding  £350;  if  it  exceed  2,000, 
not  exceeding  £380,  and  an  additional 
£30  for  every  complete  1,000  electors 
above  2,000. 

This  maximum  is  exclusive  of  the  Re- 
turning Officer’s  charges  and  the  candi- 
date’s personal  expenses  (the  latter  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £100). 

COUNTY  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS.  ; 

The  following  paid  officers  may  be 
employed  by  a candidate : — One  Election  , 
Agent,  one  Deputy-Election  Agent  or  Sub-  • ! 
Agent  for  each  polling  district,  one  Polling 
Agent  for  each  polling  station,  one  Clerk 
and  one  Messenger  for  the  central  com-  !j 
mittee-room ; and  if  the  number  of  electors  ! 
on  the  register  exceeds  5,000  then  an 
additional  Clerk  or  Messenger  for  every  fi 
complete  5,000  electors  or  fraction  there- 
of ; and,  in  addition,  one  Clerk  and  one 
Messenger  for  each  polling  district ; and 
also,  if  the  number  of  electors  on  the 
register  for  each  polling  district  exceeds 
500,  then  an  additional  Clerk  and  an  ad- 
ditional Messenger  for  each  complete  500  j 
electors  or  fraction  thereof.  These  may 
be  electors,  but  if  they  are  so,  and  are 
paid,  they  must  not  vote. 

The  maximum  amount  (exclusive  of  the 
Returning  Officer’s  charges  and  the  candi- 
date’s personal  expenses)  a candidate 
may  expend  in  a County  Election  is  : — 

If  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register 
does  not  exceed  2,000,  £650  ; if  it 
exceeds  2,000,  £710,  and  an  additional 
£60  for  every  complete  1,000  electors 
above  2,000.  ? 

Parliamentary  and  Electoral  Statistics. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  AND  ELECTORAL  STATISTICS. 


North.  Elec.  10,047. 

*Pirie,  Capt.  D.  V.  I 4,238 
Williams,  R,  c ......  2,251 

Majority  1,987 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,794  No  l 4,462  l 4,156 
c 894  con-  u 870  i la  608 
l 177  test. 

Bye-  1896. 

Election.  I 2,909 
i lab  2,479 

South.  Elec.  11,383. 

*Bryce,  Prof.  J.  1...  4,238 
Smith,  W.  C.  u ...  3,830 

Majority  408 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,548  No  l 3,513  l 3,985 
c 1,445  con-  u 1,768  it  3,121 
test,  lab  991 

Aberdeenshire. 

East.  Elec.  12,404. 
Maconochie,  A.W.w4,l73 
*Buchanan,  T.  R.  I 4,100 


Majority  73 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,509  l 4,952  1 5,116  l 4,723 
c 3,155  c 2,544  u 3,492  «3,308 
Bye-  1892. 

Election.  I 4,243 
u 2,917 

West.  Elec.  10,656. 
*Farquharson,  Dr  R.  1 4, 352 
Grant, SirA.H.,Bt.c  3,213 


Majority 


. 1,139 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,248  2 3,854  2 3,720  2 4,187 
e 2,010  c 1,657  c 3,640  c 3,967 
1 1,350 

Abingdon,  see  Berkshire. 
Accrington,  seeLancashireNE 
Altrineham,  see  Cheshire. 
Andover,  see  Hampshire. 

G ~ 


, Unop 
1895. 
c No 
con- 


Majority  593 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3*685  No  contest. 

East.  Elec.  8,886. 
*M‘Calmont,  Col.  c 3,582 
Kerr,  Dr.  K.  c ...  2,653 


Majority 

1885.  1886. 

c 4,180 
l 2,105  No  contest. 

Appleby,  see  Westmorland. 
Arfon,  see  Carnarvon. 
Argyllshire. 

Elec.  10,406. 

*Nicol,  D.  N.  c ...  3,834 
Ainsworth,  J.  S.  I 3,234 

Majority  600 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,340  c 3,658  l 3,666  c 3,970 
c 2,856  23,045  c 3,586  2 3,835 

2 670 


Armagh. 

South.  Elec.  7,152. 

Campbell  J.  n 1,646 

O’Neill,  Dr.  n 1,261 


GENERAL  ELECTION,  1900. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Places  Represented, 

With  their  Electorate  (1900),  Candidates  and  Poll  Figures, 

And  also  the  record  nf  the  results  of  the  four  previous  General  Elections  and  the 
subsequent  Bye-Elections,  excepting  where  a Candidate  has  been  re-elected  without 
opposition  upon  acceptance  of  office,  since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and 
alteration  of  the  electoral  areas. 

Members  marked  * sat  in  previous  Parliament. 

Abercromby,  see  Liverpool.  Anglesea. 

..  . Elec.  9,627. 

ePdeen'  ^Griffith  E.  J.  I ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

2 4,412  2 3,727  2 4,420  2 4,224 
c 3,462  c3,420  u 2,702  u 3,197 

Antrim. 

North.  Elec.  8,600. 

*Moore,  W.  c 

1885.  1886.  1892. 
c 3,233  c 4,429  c 4,666 
2 2,149  2 1,910  2 2,027 

1 1,915  test. 

Bye-  1887. 

Election.  c 3,858 

1 2,529 
u 424 

Mid.  Elec.  8,219. 

*0 ’Neill,  Hn  R.  T.  c . . . Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,832  c 4,631  v Y ' 

2 2,713  n 933  No  contest. 

South.  Elec.  10,381. 

*Macartney,W.E.  c 3,674 
Lawther,  S.  inc...  3,081 


Majority  385 

1885.  1886;  1892.  1895. 

v r- ' n 3,439  n 3,378 

No  contest,  c 2,242  c 1,995 
p 59 

Mid.  Elec.  7,363. 
*Lonsdale,  J.  B.  c...Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4, 178  c 4, 160  v — , ' 

n2,667  n 2,522  No  contest. 

Bye-  1886.  1900. 

Elections,  c 3,930  c 3,212 
2 2,974  c 1,811 

North.  Elec.10,014. 
*Saunderson,Col.  E c 3,579 
Orr,  J.  ind  c 2,468 


1,111 

1895. 


Majority  ..... 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

c 4,192  c 4,572 
2 2,373  n 1,677  No  contest. 

Ashburton,  see  Devon. 
Ashford,  see  Kent. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Elec.  7,753. 

* Whiteley,  H.  J.  c 3,548 
Park’yn,  E.  A.  1...  2,400 
Johnston,  J.  soc...  737 


Majority  1,148 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,164  c 3,050  c 3,358  c 3,434 

2 3,118  2 3,049  2 3,223  2 2,680 
lab  415 

Aston  Manor. 

Elec.  12,339. 

*Cecil,  Evelyn  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

2 4,241  c 3,495  c 5,300  c 5,353 
c 3,088  2 2,713  Zal,313  feel, 675 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 5,310 
2 2,332 
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Attereliffe,  see  Sheffield. 
Aylesbury,  see  Bucks. 

Ayr  Burghs. 

Elec.  6,819. 

*Orr-Ewing,  C.  L.  c 3,101 
Browne, Col.  E.  C .1  2,511 

Majority  590 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,460  m2, 673  l 2,760  c 3,057 
c 2,118  1 1,498  c 2,753  l 2,722 
Bye-  1888.  1890. 

Elections.  1 2,321  c 2,610 
U 2,268  l 2,480 

Ayrshire. 

South.  Elec.  15,941. 

*Arrol,  Sir  W.  u ...  6,615 
Ferguson,  A.  J.  1.  5,753 

Majority  862 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 7,357  u 6,123  7 6,535  u 6,875 
c 5,946  7 6,118  u 6, 338  7 6,325 

North.  Elec.  13,657. 
*Cochrane,  T.  H.  u 5,985 
Williamson,  A.I..  4,791 

Majority  1,194 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 5,700  No  M 5,346  u 5,612 

c4,740  contest  7 4,898  7 4,902 

Banbury,  see  Oxford. 
Banffshire. 

Elec.  8,156. 

Black,  A.  W.  1 ...  2,768 
Watt,  J.  c 2,470 

Majority  298 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,770  7 2,583  7 2,293  7 2,977 
c 2,008  m 1,394  c 1,424  c 2,467 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  7 3,166 

c 2,395 

BarkstonAsh,seeYorkshrWR 
Barnard  Castle, see  Durham. 
Barnsley,  see  Yorkshire,  WR. 
Barnstaple,  see  Devonshire. 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Elec.  7,755. 

*Cayzer,  Sir  C.W.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,958  m3, 212  c 3,312  c 3,192 
c 2,612  71,832  c 2,890  7 2,355 
i 7 p 414 

Bye-  1886.  1890. 

Elections.  7 3,109  7 1,944 

e 2,174  c 1,862 
7 15  in  1,280 

Basingstoke,  see  Hants. 
Bassetlaw,  see  Nottingham. 
Bath  (2). 

Elec.  7,300. 

*Murray,ColC.W.c  3,486 
*Wodehouse,E.R.w  3,439 

Maclean,  D.  1 2,605 

Morton,  A.  C.  1 ...  2,549 

Majority  881 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,208  mf3, 309  c 3,198  c 3,445 
7 2,990  c 3,244  m3, 177  u 3,358 
c 2,971  7 2,588  7 2,981  7 2,917 
7 2,953  7 2,529  7 2,941  7 2,865 

Battersea. 

Elec.  14,420. 

*Burns,  J.  1 5,860 

Garton,  R.  c 5,606 

Majority  254 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1896. 

7 4,259  7 3,683  7 5,616  7 5,019 
c 3,547  c 3,497  c 4,057  c 4,766 

Bedford. 

Elec.  4,711. 

*Pym,  C.  Guy  c ...  2,115 
Barlow,  P.  1 1,848 

Majority  267 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 1,588  7 1,399  7 1,850  c 1,976 
c 1,286  c 1,376  c 1,732  7 1,810 

Bedfordshire. 

North,  or  Biggleswade. 

Elec.  13,697. 

*Compton,LdA.F.M  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 6,037  M 4,853  7 5,600  u 5,643 
0,4,422  7 4,371  u 5,056  7 5,376 

South,  or  Luton. 

Elec.  13,317. 

*Ashton,  T.  G.  1 ...  5,474 
Elliott,  G.  E.  u ...  5,371 

Majority  103 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 6,080  7 4,275  7 5,296  7 5,430 
c 3,871  c 3,602  u 4,277  u 5,244 
Bye-  1892. 

Election.  7 4,838 

M 4,596 

Belfast. 

East.  Elec.  14,566. 

* Wolff,  G.  W.  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,033  e 5,086  ' , 

c 2,099  7il,239  No  contest 
7 875 

Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 4,748 

c 2,607 

Belfast  (continued). 

South.  Elec.  8,441. 

* Johnston,  W.  e ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,610  c 4,442  ^ r ' 

7 990  n 657  No  contest 
c 871 

West.  Elec.  9,552. 

* Arnold  -Forster , H«7  U nop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,778  n 3,832  u 4,266  No 

n3,743  c 3,729  n 3,427  contest 

North.  Elec.  10,117. 
*Haslett,  Sir  J.  H.c  4,172 
Harrison,  T.  ind...  1,855 

Majority  2,317 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,915  c 4,522  v y ' 

7 1,330  n 732  No  contest 

Bye-  1896. 

Election.  c 3,595 

ic  3,434 

Berkshire. 

North,  or  Abingdon. 

Elec.  8,698. 

*Loyd,  A.  K.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,245  c 3,899  c 3,565  c 4,064 
7 2,986  7 1,914  7 3,239  7 3,019 

East,  or  Wokingham. 

Elec.  11,465. 

* Young,  Capt.  O.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,710  No  c 4,986  No 
7 3,062  contest  7 2,738  contest 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  c 4,726 

7 3,690 

South,  or  Newbury. 

Elec.  10,595. 

Mount,  W.  A.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,631  No  c 4,588  c 4,895 

7 4,420  contest  7 3,938  7 3,770 

Bermondsey,  see  Southwark. 
Berwickshire 

Elec.  5,492. 

^Tennant,  H.  J.  1 ..  2,518 
Dunglass,Lord  C.c  1968 

Majority  550 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,758  7 2,778  7 2,704  7 2,673 
c 1,225  M 1,177  c 1,956  c 2,166 
Bye-  1894. 

Election.  7 2,722 

c 2,157 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  see 

Northumberland. 
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Bethnal  Green. 

N orth-East. 

Elec.  8,012 

*Bhownaggree,  M.  c 2,988 
Lawson,  H.  L.W.Z  2,609 

Majority  379 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,095  l 2,278  Z 2,898  c 2,591 
c 1,844  u 1,906  c 2,321  Z 2,431 
soc  106 
ind  23 

South-West.  Elec.  8,128. 
Ridley,  F.  S.  c ...  2,862 
*Pickersgill,  E.  H.  1 2,514 

Majority  348 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,088  l 2,551  l 3,206  1 2,603 
c 2,200  c 2,001  c 2,171  c 2,324 

Bewdley,  see  Worcester. 
Biggleswade,  see  Bedford. 
Birkenhead. 

Elec.  15,486. 

*Lees,  Sir  Elliott,  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,733  c 5,255  c 5,760  c 6,178 
l 4,560  l 4,086  l 5,156  l 6,043 

Bye-  1894. 

Election.  c 6,149 

l 6,043 

Birmingham. 

Bordesley.  Elec.  16,199. 
*Collings,  RtHnJ.w  Unop 

1885.  1886  1892.  1895. 

1 5,370  u 4,475  u 6,380  u 6,004 
c 4,043  1 1,040  la  2, 658  l 2,154 

Central.  Elec.  12,010. 
*Parkes,  E.  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,989  No  u5,525  No 

c 4,216  contest  1 1,522  contest 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  u 5,621 

l 2,561 

Edybaston.  Elec.  12,015. 
*Lowe,  F.  W.  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,098  ^ ' 

c 2,097  No  contest. 

North.  Elec.  9,930. 
*Middlemore,J.T.4t  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,178  No  u 4,814  u 4,547 

c 3,561  contest  l 2,084  1 1,213 

Birmingham  (continued). 

West.  Elec.  13,035. 
*Chamberlain, 

Rt.  Hon.  J. , u.  Unop 

ind  31 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,419  No  u 6,297  u 5,537 
c 2,655  contest  11, 879  1 1,259 

South.  Elec.  12,564. 
^Williams,  J.  P.  u.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,099  No  u 5,193  u 4,830 
c 3,312  contest  l 2,270  Z 1,257 

East.  Elec.  13,070. 

* Stone,  Sir  J.  B.  c..  4,989 
Stevens,  J.  V.  1 ...  2,835 

Majority  2,154 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,277  c 3,341  c 5,041  No 
c 3,025  l 2,552  l 2,832  contest 
temp  296 

Birr,  see  King’s  County. 

BishopAuekland,seeDurham 
Blackburn  (2). 

Elec.  19,496. 

*Hornby,  W.  H.c.  11,247 
*Coddington,  W.  c 9,415 
Snowden,  P.  soc...  7,098 

Majority  4,151 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 9,168  c 9,265  c 9,553 

c 8,423  No  c 9,046  c 9,150 

l 6,939  contest  1 7,272  1 6,840 

l 5,341  l 6,694 

Blackpool,  see  Lancaster,  N. 
Bodmin,  see  Cornwall. 

Bolton  (2). 

Elec.  19,716. 

^Shepherd-  Cross,  HcU  nop 
*Harwood,  G.  1 ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 7,933  c 7,779  c 8,429  c 8,494 
c 7,655  c 7,669  c 8,140  l 8,453 
l 6,724  l 6,460  l 7,575  c 7,901 
l 6,228  l 6,230  l 7,536^2,694 
icl,191 

Bootle,  see  Lancashire,  S.W. 
Bordesley,  see  Birmingham. 

Boston. 

Elec.  3,448. 

*Garfit,  W.  c 1,710 

Simonds,  W.  T.  1 1,155 

Majority  555 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 1,295  c 1,192  1 1,355  c 1,633 
c 996  1 1,144  c 1,313  1 1,237 

Bosworth,  see  Leicester. 

Bow  and  Bromley, see  Tower 
Hamlets. 

Bradford. 

Central.  Elec.  10,442. 
*Wanklyn,  J.  L.  u.  4,634 
Anderton,  A.  1 ...  4,007 

Majority  627 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,275  l 4,410  l 4,710  l 4,024 
c 3,732  u 3,967  u 4,245  l 3,983 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  1 4,407 

c 3,627 

East.  Elec.  14,189. 

*Greville,  Capt.  c...  6,121 
Priestley,  W.E.BJ  5,514 

Majority  607 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,713  c 4,519  l 5,575  c 5,843 
c 4,367  1 4,223  c 5,373  l 5,139 
Bye-  1896. 

Election.  c 4,921 

l 4,526 
% l p 1,953 

West.  Elec.  12,340. 

^Flower,  E.  c 4,990 

Jowett,  F.  W.  Up  4,949 

Majority  41 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,688  l 3,975  l 3,306  -c  3,936 
c3,406  u 2,623  c 3,053  l 3,481 
Up  2,749  ilp2, 364 

Brecknockshire. 

Elec.  11,584. 

*Morley,  C . 1 Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,784  No  l 4,676  l 4,594 

c 3,282  contest  c 3,418  c 3,631 

Brentford,  see  Middlesex. 
Bridgewater,  see  Somerset. 
Brigg,  see  Lincoln. 

Brighton  (2). 

Elec.  18,634. 

*Loder,  G.  W.  E.  c.  7,858 
* Wentworth,  B.  C.c  6,626 
Kensit,  J.proZesZcmZ  4,693  | 

Majority  3,165 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 7,047  c 5,963  c 7,807  c 7,878 
c 7,019  c 5,875  c 7,134  c 7,493 
l 4,899  l 2,633  l 5,448  l 5,082 
Z 4,865 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  c 7,132 

Z 4,645 
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Brightside,  see  Sheffield. 
Bristol. 

West.  Elec.  8,466. 
*Hicks-Beach,  Rt. 

Hon.  Sir  M.  c..  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,876  c 3,819  No  c 3,315 

l 2,463  1 1,801  contest  1 1,842 

North.  Elec.  12,157. 

Wills,  Sir  F.  u ...  4,936 
Smith,  Sir  C.  1 ...  4,182 

Majority  754 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

■ l 4,110  u 3,587  l 4,409  u 4,702 
c 3,046  l 2,737  l 4,064  l 4,464 

South.  Elec.  13,206. 

*Long,  Rt.  Hn.  W.  c 5,470 
Davies,  W.  H.  1...  4,859 

Majority  611 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,217  c 4,447  c 4,990  c 5,190 
c 4,121  l 3,423  l 4,442  l 4,431 

East.  Elec,  13,181. 
Hobhouse,  C.  E.  1 4,979 
Sanders,  R.  A.  c...  3,848 

Majority  1,131 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,647  l 3,672  No  Z 4,129 

c 2,383  c 1,936  con-iZ/>l,724 

test. 

Bye-  1890.  1895. 

Elections.  1 4,775  l 3,740 
c 1,900  Up  3,558 
lab  602 

Brixton,  see  Lambeth. 
Bucks,  see  Buckinghamshire. 
Buekrose,  see  Yorkshire. 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mid,  or  Aylesbury. 

Elec.  11,414. 

Rothschild,HiiLWwUnop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

w5,476  u 4,723  u 5,515  No 

c 2,624  1 1,780  l 2,992  con- 

l 296  test. 

North,  or  Bucks. 

Elec.  11,685. 

*Carlile,  W.  W.  c..  5,101 
Beaumont,  H.  1 ...  4,684 

Majority  417 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,462  c 4,460  l 5,153  c 5,266 

c 4,006  l 4,389  c 4,704  l 4,830 

Bye-  1889.  1891. 

Elections.  1 4,855  l 5,013 
c 4,647  c 4,632 

Buckinghamshire  (contin.) 
South,  or  Wycombe. 

Elec.  13,264. 

Grenfell,  W.  H.  c 6,111 
Thomas,  J.  1 3,582 

Majority  2,529 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5.092  c 4,620  c 5,030  No 
l 4,239  l 3,537  l 3,988  con- 
test. 

Burnley. 

Elec.  14,393. 

Mitchell,  W.  c ...  6,773 
*Stanhope,Hon.PJ  l 6,173 

Majority  600 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4, 866  m 4, 209  l 6,450  l 5,454 
c 4,119  l 4,166  u 5,035  c 5,133 
soc  1,498 

Bye-  1887.  1893. 

Elections.  1 5,021  l 6,199 
c 4,481  c 5,506 

Burton,  see  Staffordshire. 

Bury. 

Elec.  8,581. 

*Kenyon,  J.  c 4,132 

Tomlin,  G .1  3,283 

Majority  849 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,976  No  u 4,070  c 3,890 

c 3,787  contest  l 3,241  l 3,215 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Elec.  2,581. 

Greene,  Sir  E.  W.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,122  c 1,135  c 1,267  No 

l 935  l 800  l 863  contest 

Buteshire. 

Elec.  3,412. 

*Murray,  Rt.Hn.A. 

Graham  c 1,241 

Lamont,  N.  1 1,046 

Majority  195 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,374  c 1,364  c 1,466  No 

1 1,090  l 819  1 1,013  contest 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 1,335 

l 990 

Caithness-shire. 

Elec.  4,043. 

Harmsworth,R.L.Z  1,189 
Henderson,  D.  c...  1,161 
*Clark,  Dr.  G.  B.  1 673 

Auld,  — l 141 

Majority  28 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 2,110  l 2,034  l 2,134  1 1,828 

1 1,218  u 584  u 693  c 528 

Camberwell. 

North.  Elec.  12,397. 
Macnamara,  T.  J.  1 4,820 
Diggle,  J.  R.  c ...  3,485 

Majority  1,335 

1885.  1886,  1892.  1895. 

1 3,137  c 2,717  l 4,295  c 4,009 
c 2,975  l 2,352  c 3,450  l 3,316 
u 246  ind  32 

Peckham.  Elec.  11,835. 
*Banbury,  F.  G.  c..  4,453 
Hemphill,  F.  1 ...  3,061 

Majority  1,392 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895 

c 3,362  e 3,439  c 3,847  c 4,495 
l 2,929  l 2,688  l 3,664  l 3,472 
l 580  lab  95 

Dulivich.  Elec.  12,675. 
*Maple,  Sir  J.  B.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4.406  No  c 5,318  c 5,258 
l 2,712  contest  l 3,138  l 2,176 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  c 4,021 

l 4,609 

Camborne,  see  Cornwall. 
Cambridge. 

Elec.  8,186. 

*Fitzgerald,  R.  P.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,846  c 2,937  c 3,299  c 3,574 
l 2,739  l 2,476  l 3,044  l 2,920 

Cambridge  University. 

Elec.  6,886 

*Jebb,  Sir  R.  C.  c Unop 
*Gorst,  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  J.  E.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.^ 

No  contest. 
Cambridgeshire. 

North,  or  Wisbech. 

Elec.  10,838. 

Brand,  Hon.  A.  1...  4,007 
*Giles,  C.  T.  c 3,846 

Majority  161 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,919  c 4,169  l 4,311  c 4,368 
c 3,596  l 3,082  c 4,189  l 4,145 

Bye-  1891.  1894. 

Elections.  1 3,979  l 4,363 
c 3,719  c 4,227 
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Cambridgeshire  (continued) 
East,  or  Newmarket. 

Elec.  9,477. 

*McCalmont,H.L.  c 4,295 
Rose,  C.  D.  1 3,218 

Majority  1,077 

1885  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,981  l 3,405  l 4,891  c 4,210 
c 2,960  e 3,105  c 3,168  l 3,867 
u 298 

West,  or  Chesterton. 

Elec.  10,554. 

*Greene,Cn.W.R.  c 4,190 
Hoare,  H.  E.  1 ...  3,961 

Majority  229 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,248  c 4,248  7 4,350  c 4,432 
7 4,161  7 3,272  c 3,952  7 4,012 

Camlachie,  see  Glasgow. 

Canterbury. 

Elec.  3,955. 

*Heaton,  J.  H.  c...Unop. 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 825  No  contest. 

Cardiff. 

Elec.  23,361. 

Reed,  SirE.  J.  1...  9,342 
Lawrence,  J.  c ...  8,541 

Majority  801 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 5,569  7 5,307  7 7,226  c8,386 
c 1,429  u 4,965  u 6,540  7 7,562 

Bye-  1886. 

Election.  7 5,708 

c 4,845 

Cardiganshire. 

Elec.  13,299. 

*Davies,  M.  V.  1 ..  4,568 
Harford,  J.  c 3,787 

Majority  781 

1885.  1886-  1892.  1895. 

7 5,767  7 4,252  7 5,249  7 4,927 
c 3,644  u 4,243  u 3,278  c 3,748 

Carlisle. 

Elec.  7,218. 

*Gully,  Rt.  Hon. 

W.  C.,  1 Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  7 2,448  7 2,729  7 3,167 
contest  c 2,155  c 2,586  c 2,853 

Carlow. 

Elec.  8,132. 

*Hammond,  J.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1*4,801  No  m3, 738  1*3,890 

c 751  ■ contest  u 813  c 585 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  n 3,747 

p 1,532 

Carmarthen  District. 

Elec.  5,557. 

Davies,  A.  1 2,837 

* Jenkins,  Sir  J.  J.u  2,047 

Majority  790 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,984  7 2,120  7 2,412  u 2,443 
cl, 281  1*1,897  1*2,187  7 2,391 

Carmarthenshire. 

West.  Elec.  9,338. 

^Morgan,  J.  L.  1 ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,566  7 4,181  No  7 4,143 

c 2,940  u 1,916  contest  c 3,103 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  7 4,252 

c 2,533 

East.  Elec.  9,967. 

*Thomas,  AbeH  ...  4,337 
Richardson,Cn.E.c  2,155 

Majority  2,182 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,487  No  7 4,339  7 4,471 
c 2,122  contest  1*1,223  c 2,446 

Carnarvon  District, 

Elec.  5.202. 

*Lloyd -George,  D.  1 2,412 
Platt,  Col.  c 2,116 

Majority  296 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 1,923  c 1,820  7 2,154  7 2,265 
c 1,858  71,684  c 1,958  c 2,071 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  7 1,963 

c 1,945 

Carnarvonshire. 

South,  or  Eifion. 

Elec.  9,119. 

^Roberts,  J.  E.  Z ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,535  7 4,244  7 4,567  No 

2,573  1*1,267  c 1,973  contest 

•North,  or  Arfon.  Elec.  9,473. 

*Jones,  W.  1 Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4.562  7 4,072  No  7 4,482 

c 2,838  c 2,950  contest  c 2,853 

Cavan  County. 

East.  Elec.  9,372. 

*Young,  S.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v ' n6,024  No 

No  contest  c 1,360  contest 

West.  Elec.  9,944. 
McGovern,  T.  n...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7*6,425  No  1*6,475  No 

c 1,779  contest  cl, 967  contest 

Chatham. 

Elec.  10,730. 

*Davies,  Sir  H.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,396  c 3.187  c3,777  c4,082 
7 2,610  7 2,422  7 3,400  7 3,499 

Chelmsford,  see  Essex. 
Chelsea. 

Elec.  12,736. 

* Whitmore,  0.  A,  c 4,637 
Jeffrey,  J.  1 3,306 

Majority  1,331 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,291  c 4,304  c 4,993  c 5,524 
• c 4,116  7 4,128  7 4,427  7 3,604 

Cheltenham. 

Elec.  7,584. 

Agg-Gardner,  J.T.  cUnop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,504  c 3,323  c3,242  1*3,409 
7 2,700  7 2,260  7 2,609  7 2,940 
ind  23 

Chertsey,  see  Surrey. 
Cheshire. 

Eddisbury.  Elec.  10,584. 
*Tollemache,H.  J.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,285  c 4,357  c 4,578  c 5,176 
7 4,164  7 3,678  7 4,042  7 3,371 

Knutsford.  Elec.  10,119. 
*Egerton,Hn.  A.T.c  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4.663  No  c 4,754  No 

7 3,419  contest  7 2,792  contest 

Macclesfield.  Elec.  8,540. 
*Bromley-Daven- 

port,  W.  c Unop. 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,311  c 3,283  c 4,332  No 

c 2,846  7 2,756  7 3,396  contest 

Wirral.  Elec.  14,899. 

Hoult,  J.  c 6,084 

Lever,  W.  H.  1 ...  5,079 

Majority  1,005 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,756  No  c 5,509  No 

7 3,261  contest  73,051  contest 
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Cheshire  (continued). 


Crewe.  Elee.  13.447. 

Tomkinson,  J.  1... 

6,120 

Reiss,  J.  E.  c 

4,921 

Majority  

, 1,199 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

I 5,089  l 4,690  l 5,558  c 5,413 
c 4,281  c 4,045  c 3,990  l 4,863 

Northwich.  Elec.  12,067. 

* Brunner,  Sir  J.  T.Z  5,377 
Samson,  C.  L.  c...  4,678 

Majority  699 

' 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,023  M 4,416  l 5,580  l 5,706 
c 3,995  1 3,758  c 4,325  c 4,068 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  1 5,112 

u 3,983 

Altrincham.  Elec.  13,081. 
^Disraeli,  C.  R.  c...  5,685 
Alford,  E.  F .1  ...  4,177 


Majority  1,508 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,798  No  c 5,056  c 5,264 
l 4,046  contest  1 4,258  1 3,889 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  c 4,508 
l 3,925 

Hyde.  Elec.  10,485. 


Chapman,  E.  c ...  4,774 
Brunner,  J.  F.  I ...  4,195 

Majority  579 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


I 4,546  c 4,328  c 4,525  c 4,735 
c 3,990  l 3,885  l 4,220  l 3,884 
Up  448 

Chester. 

Elec.  7,257. 

*Yerburgh,  R.  A.  c 3,303 


Idris,  H.  I 2,574 

Majority  729 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 2,740  c 2,549  c 3,148  No 
c 2,440  l 2,483  l 2,528  contest 

Chesterfield,  see  Derby. 

Chester-le-Street,  see 
Durham. 

Chesterton,  see  Cambridge. 
Chichester,  see  Sussex. 
Chippenham,  see  Wilts. 
Chorley,  see  Lancashire,  N. 


Christchurch. 

Elec.  8,116. 

Balfour,  Ma  j . K.  R.  c 3, 41 1 
Brassey,  Hn.T.A.  I 3,408 


Majority  3 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,184  c 2,072  c 2,803  c3,198 
l 2,006  1 1,853  l 2,600  l 3,114 

Cireneester,  see  Gloucester. 
Cleveland,  see  York,  N.R. 
Clltheroe,see  Lancashire, N.E. 
Coekermouth,  seeC’mberrnd. 


Clackmannan  and  Kinross 


Shires. 

Elec.  7,609. 

*Wason,  E.  1 

. 3,284 

Younger,  G.  u .... 

. 2,933 

Majority  

. 351 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

No  l 3,159  l 3,541 

1 3,133 

contest  u 1,844  u 1,927 

m2,  588 

Bye-  1899. 

Election.  1 3,489 

u 2,973 

Clapham. 

Elec.  16,572. 

*Thornton,  P.  M.  c.  7,504 
Perrott,  F.  D.  I ...  3,084 


Majority  4,420 


1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

1 3,976 

c 3,816  c 5,170 

c 5,925 

c 3,650 

l 3,347  l 4,526 

1 3,904 

Clare. 

East. 

Elec.  12,028. 

*Redmond,  W.  n... 

Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

776,224 

No  £>3,314  £>3,315 

c 289 

contest  77  2,868  77  3,258 

West. 

Elec.  10,683. 

* J ameson,  Maj  J.  E. 

TiUnop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

776,763 

No  £>3.878 

77  3,376 

c 289 

contest  712,871  £>2,973 

Colchester. 

Elec.  5,663. 

*Pearson,SirW.DZ  2,548 
Holland, Col.  T.  J.  w 2,274 

Majority  274 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,044  c 1,996  c 2,173  l 2,475 
1 1,878  Z 1,701  l 2,112  c 2,270 
Bye-  1888.  1895. 

Elections,  c 2,126  7 2,559 

1 1,687  c 2,296 


College  Green,  see  Dublin. 

Colne  Valley,  see  Yorks.  W.R. 
Connemara,  see  Galway. 

Cork  City  (2). 

Elec.  13,153. 

. O’Brien,  W.n 5,812 

*0’Brien,  J.  F.  X.  n 5,513 
Blake,  J.  C.n.....  2,235 
*Healy,  M.  n 1,958 

Majority  3,575  ! 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

776,682  No  775,273  «5,327 
776,497  con-  774,759  775,169 
c 1,456  test.  ^>3,186  774,994 
c 1,392  ' £>3,077  £>4,966 

Bye-  1891.  1895. 

Elections,  n 3,069  n 4,039 

p 2,157  £>4,132 

c 1,161 

Cork  County. 

East.  Elec.  6,990. 

*Donelan,  Capt  A.  J n Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

774,314  v y ' 

c 266  No  contest. 

Mid.  Elec.  7,882. 
*Tanner,Dr.C.K.w.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

715,033  v— r y 

c 106  No  contest. 

North-East.  Elec.  7,393. 

* Abraham,  W.n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

< Y ' 

No  contest. 

North.  Elec.  7,463. 

*Flynn,  J.  C.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

714,902  v r- 

l 102  No  contest. 

South.  Elec.  7,611. 

*Barry,  E.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  i 

714,820  v y ' 

c 195  No  contest. 

West.  Elec.  6,683. 

*Gilhooly,  J.  n ...  Unop  j 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

773,920  No  773,155  No  i 

c 373  contest  u 329  contest 

South-East.  Elec.  8,339. 


*Crean,  E.  n 2,037 

Hickey,  M.  ind  n.  1,509 

Majority  528 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

774,620  No  714,109  No 


c 661  contest  c 692  contest 
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Cornwall. 

North-East,  or  Launceston. 
Elec.  9,616. 

Moulton,  J.  F.  1...  3,831 
Cunliffe,  F.  H.  E.w  2,737 

Majority  1,094 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,690  No  l 3,897  l 8,633 

c 2,587  contest  m2, 913  m2, 975 

Bye-  1898. 

Election.  1 3,951 

M 2,863 

South-East,  or  Bodmin. 

Elec.  10,026. 

Molesworth,SirL.  w 4,280 
Snape,  Aid.  T.  1...  3,248 

Majority  1,032 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,254  m 3,763  m3,809  m4,035 
c 3,101  1 2,101  l 3,578  l 3,492 

Mid,  or  St.  Austell. 

Elec.  9,942. 

*McArthur,  W.A.  1 Unop 
1S85.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,464  No  l 4,201  l 4,193 

c 2,183  contest  m2, 593  u 3,092 

Bye-  1887. 

Election.  1 3,540 

m 3,329 

West,  or  St.  Ives. 

Elec.  8,369. 

Hain,  E.  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,313  M 3,395  ' , ' 

c 2,576  l 888  No  contest 

North-West,  or  Camborne.' 
Elec.  8,023. 

Caine,  W.  S.  1 3,101 

*Strauss,  A.  u 2,993 

Majority  108 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

r 2,926  l 3,056  l 3,073  m3, 166 
c 2,577  M 1,969  u 2,635  l 2,704 

Truro.  Elec.  9,290. 

*Lawrence,  Sir  E.w  3,869 
Thornton,  C.  W.  1 3,051 

Majority  818 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,816  m3, 522  m4,029  m3, 282 
c 2,883  Z 1,546  l 2,518  l 3,012 

Coventry. 

Elec.  12,145. 

*Murray,  C.  J.  c...  5,257 
Co  wen,  L.  1 4,187 

Majority  1,070 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,565  c 4,201  l 4,754  l 4,974 
l 4,327  l 3,776  c 4,611  c 4,624 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  1 4,229 

c 4,213 

Crewe,  see  Cheshire. 
Crieklade,  see  Wiltshire. 
Cromarty,  see  Ross. 

Croydon. 

Elec.  18,567. 

*Ritchie,Rt.Hn.C.c  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,484  No  c 6,528  c 6,876 

l 4,315  contest  l 4,834  l 4,647 
Bye-  1888. 

Eleciion.  c 5,205 

l 4,458 

Cumberland. 

North,  or  Eskdale. 

Elec.  10,054.  . 

Lowther,  C.  W.  c.  4,052 
* Allison,  R.  A.  1 ...  3,349 

Majority  703 

J*  1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,749  l 4,112  l 3,976  l 3,745 
c 3,163  c 3,226  u 3,163  u 3,598 

West,  or  Egremont. 

Elec.  9,303. 

Bain,  J.  R.  c 3,917 

Ainsworth,  D.  1 ...  3,377 

Majority  540 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,990  c 3,583  l 3,849  c 3,717 
l 3,453  l 3,146  c 3,378  l 3,586 

Cockermouth.  Elec.  10,897. 
Randles,  J.  S.  c...  4,276 
*Lawson,  Sir  W.  1.  4,067 

Majority  209 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,845  l 4,130  l 4,599  l 4,259 
l 3,835  c 3,126  c 3,828  c 4,018 

Mid,  or  Penrith. 

Elec.  8,896. 

*Lowther,  J.  W.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,921  c 3,676  c 3,549  c 3,868 
c 3,448  l 3,032  l 3,424  l 3,268 

Darlington. 

Elec.  7,331. 

*Pease,  H.  Pike,  u Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,302  l 2,620  l 2, 866  m3, 354 
c 2,096  M 2,563  u 2,810  l 2,697 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  u 3,497 

l 2,809 

Dartford,  see  Kent. 

Darwen,  see  Lancashire. 
Denbigh  District. 

Elec.  4,137. 

Kenyon.  Hn.G.T.c  1,862 
Edwards,  C.  1 1,752 

Majority  110 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,761  c 1,657  c 1,664  c 1,833 
1 1,455  1 1,440  1 1,566  1 1,604 

Denbighshire. 

East.  Elec.  10,242. 

*Moss,  S .1 Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,831  l 3,536  l 4,188  l 4,899 
c 3,438  c3,510  c 3,423  c 3,115 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  1 5,175 

c 2,848 

West.  Elec.  9,290. 
*Roberts,  J.  H.  l..r  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,586  No  l 4,612  l 4,481 

c 2,992  contest  m2,  279  c 2,878 

Deptford. 

Elec.  15,000. 

*Morton,  A.  H.  A.  c 6,236 
Jones.  B.  1 3,806 

Majority  2,430 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,927  c 3,682  c 5,298  c 5,654 
l 3,560  l 3,055  Z 4,733  Z 4,425 
Bye-  1888.  1897. 

Elections,  c 4,345  c 5,317 
Z 4,070  Z 4,993 

Derby  (2). 

Elec.  18,270. 

Roe,  Sir  T.  1 7,917 

Bell,  R.,  lab  7,640 

*Bemrose,  H.  H.  c..  7,389 
*Drage,  G.  c 6,776 

Majority  582 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 7,813  Z 6,571  Z 7,507  c 7,907 
Z 7,630  Z 6,431  Z 7,389  Z 7,076 
c 4,943  M 4,446  c5,546  Z 6,785 
Z 1,251  M 5,363  Z 6,475 

Bye-  1892. 

Election.  Z 6,508 

c 1,619 
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Derbyshire. 

West.  Elec.  10,969. 

*Cavendish,  Y.  C.  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,020  No  u 5,961  No 

c 4,188  contest  1 2,768  contest 

High  Peak.  , Elec.  10,420. 

Partington,  O.  1...  4,591 


Roberts,  S.  c 4,432 

Majority  159 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,199  c 4,162  c 4,609  c 4,671 
l 4,190  l 4,001  l 4,243  1 4,164 

Ilkeston.  Elec.  14,519. 

*Foster,  Sir  W.  1...  6,633 


Wright,  F.  c ......  5,698 

Majority  935 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,780  1 4,621  l 6,185  l 6,215 
c 3,793  c 3,793  e 4,402  c5  254 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  1 5,572 

c 4,180 

South.  Elec.  14,499. 

*Gretton,  J.  c 6,073 

Raphael,  H.  H.  1.  5,707 


Majority  ....  366 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,816  l 5,102  No  c 6,104 

c 4,094  u 3,949  contest  1 5,217 
Bye-  1892. 

Election.  1 5,803 

c 4,553 

Mid.  Elec.  11,347. 

* Jacoby,  J.  A.  I ...  5,323 
Raikes,  H.  St.  J.  c 4,094 


Majority  1,229 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,447  1 4,569  l 4,899  l 4,926 
c 3,067  w 3,706  c 3,907  c 4,351 
North-East.  > Elec.  12,732. 
*Bolton,  T.  D.  I ...  5,251 


Court,  J.  u 4,983 

Majority  268 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,999  l 3,879  l 5,206  l 4,737 
c 2,536  w3,158  c3,036  c4,210 

Chesterfield.  Elec.  12,C69. 

*Bayley,  T .1  5,418 

Byron,  Lt.  A.W.  c 4,729 


Majority  689 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,408  c 3,567  l 4,249  l 4,572 
c 2,136  l 3,453  u 4,069  u 4,325 
£al907 


Devizes,  see  Wilts. 
Devonport  (2). 

Elec.  8,351. 

*Kearley,  H.  E.  1...  3,626 
*Morton,  E.  J.  C.  1.  3,538 
Goodheart,F.M‘C.c3,394 
Lockie,  J.  c 3,458 


Majority  168 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,968  c 2,954  l 3,354  1 3,570 
c 2,944  e 2,943  l 3,325  £3,511 
£2,653  £ 1,963  c 3,012  u 3,303 
£2,635  £1,918  c 2,972  c 3,263 

Devonshire. 

East,  or  Honiton. 

Elec.  9,348. 

*Kennaway,  Sir  J.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,540  No  c 4,591  No 

£2,957  contest  £2,565  contest 

North-East,  or  Tiverton. 

Elec.  9,067. 

* Walrond,  Sir  W.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

e 4,563  No  c 4,433  No 

£ 3,460  contest  £ 3,100  contest 

North,  or  South  Molton. 

Elec.  8,714. 

*Lambert,  G . I Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£ 4,925  u 4,041  £ 4,728  £ 4,283 
c 2,924  £ 2,352-  c 2,939  u 2,923 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  £ 4,222 
u 3,010 


North-West,  or  Barnstaple. 
Elec.  11,916. 


Soares,  E.  J.  1 .. 

. 5,007 

*Gull,SirW.  C.  u.. 

. 4,660 

Majority  

. 347 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£4,577  £4,222  £4,383  %4,825 
c 3,734  £ 2,960  u 4, 236  £4,503 

Torquay.  Elec.  9,313. 
Barratt,  F.  L.  I ...  4,020 
Rankin,  C.  R.  c...  3,891 

Majority  129 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£3,509  c 3,135  c 4,157  c 4,205 
c 3,161  £ 3,055  £3,763  £4,030 

South,  or  Totnes. 

Elec.  9,678. 

*Mildmay,  F.  B.  u.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£4,387  u 4,652  u 4,815  u 4,630 
c 3,252  £1,141  £2,384  £2,264 


Devonshire  (continued.) 
West,  or  Tavistock. 

Elec.  12,202. 

Spear,  J.  W.  u ...  4,746 
Wallop,  Hon.  J,  l 4,731 


Majority  15 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£ 5,390  u 3,917  £4,458  £4,970 
c 3,172  £ 2,722  c 4,241  c 4,597 

Mid , or  Ashburton. 

Elec.  9,777. 

*Seale-Hayne,  Right 

Hon.  C . I 4,487 


Nix,  J.  A.  c -3,716 

Majority  771 

1885.  1886.  1892  1895. 


£4,433  £3,413  £4,361  £4,380 
c 3,1 28  w 3,007  c 3,649  c 3,970 

Dewsbury. 

Elec.  13,296. 

*01droyd,  Mark  l ..  6,045 
Morrow,  F.  J.  c...  3,897 


Majority  2,148 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£6,124  £5,119  £ 5,759  £5,379 
c 3,664  c 2,759  c 3,670  c 3,875 
Up  1,080 

Bye-  1886. 

Election.  £ 6,071 
u 3,969 

Doneaster,  see  Yorks.  W.R. 
Donegal. 

North.  Elec.  8,095. 
O’Doherty,  W.  n.  2,562 
*0’Connor,  A.  ind  n 1,613 


Majority  949 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n4,597  ?i4,263  «3,819  No 


c 952  c 914  c 1,108  contest 
East.  Elec.  7,950. 
McFadden,  E.  n ..  3,113 
Cook,  J.  c 2,660 


Majority  453 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n 4,089  n 3,972  n 3,546  n 3,392 
£ 2,992  c 2,551  u 2,783  u 2,729 

South.  Elec.  8,370. 
*Macneill,  J.  G.  S.  n Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n 5,055  w4,905  w3,930  n 3,614 
c 1,379  c 1,399  c 1,400  c 1,313 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  n 4,604 

il  933 
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Donegal  (continued). 

West.  Elec.  9,475. 

Boyle,  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v v s 

No  contest. 

Dorset. 

North.  Elec.  8,318. 

* Wingfield-DigbyJc  3,705 
Gordon, Hon.G.G.Z  3,165 


Majority  540 

1885.  1885.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,520  l 3,571  c 3.981  No 

c 3,031  u 3,336  l 3,456  contest 

j East.  Elec.  11,616. 

*Sturt,  Hon.  H.  1ST.  c 4,776 
Allen,  A.  I 4,680 


Majority  96 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,543  c 4,317  ^ Y ' 

c 3,846  l 3,622  No  contest 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 4,421 
l 4,074 

South.  Elec.  8,011. 
*Brymer,  W.  E.  c..  3,884 
Renton,  Cap.  A.  I 3,519 

Majority  365 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,128  c 3,477  c 3,657  No 

c 3,095  l 2,486  l 3,489  contest 

Bye-  1891. 

Election.  e 3,278 

l 3,238 

West.  Elec.  7,448. 

* Williams,  Col.  R.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,507  c 3,672  c 3,691  No 

l 3,365  l 2,467  l 2,813  contest 
Bye-  1895. 

Election.  c 3,538 

il  2,223 

Dover. 

Elec.  5,938. 

*Wyndham,  G.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,066  No  c 2,231  No 

21,418  contest  la  978  contest 

Down. 

South.  Elec.  8,944. 
*McCartan,  M.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

774,945  n4,786  774,207  n4,057 
c 3,945  c 3,816  u, 3636  m3, 378 


Down  (continued). 
West.  Elec.  8,815. 


*Hill,  Cap.  A.  c ...  Unop 


1885.  1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

No  c6,589 



contest  771,199 

No  contest 

East.  Elec.  8,489. 

*Rentoul,  J. 

A.  c., 

. Unop 

1885.  1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

No  c 5,093 

contest  l 2,561 

No  contest 

North.  Elec.  9,886. 

Corbett,  T.  L.  c ...  4,493 
Sharman-Crawford,c3,230 


Majority  1,263 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,315  c 4,959  Y ' 

l 2,841  n 964  No  contest 

Dublin  City. 

College  Green.  Elec.  10,223. 

Nannetti,  J.  P.  n.  2,467 


*Carew,  J.  L.  n ...  2,173 
Majority  294 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

716,548  No  £>  2,568  No 

21,518  contest  cl, 441  contest 
n 1,118 

St.  Stephen’s  Green. 

Elec.  8,714. 


McCann,  J.  n 3,429 

*Campbell,J.H.M.c  2,873 

Majority  556 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


ti5,277  775,008  m2, 893  m3, 661 
c 3,334  m2, 565  £>2,878  £>3,205 
n 615 

Bye-  1888.  1895.  1899. 

Elections.  774,819  m3, 325  c3,525 
c2,932  £>2,893  m2, 387 


Dublin  Harbour. 

Elec.  0,932. 

^Harrington,  T.  n..  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

m6,617  No  £>4,482  No 

2 1,652  contest  771,376  contest 

St.  Patrick’s. 

Elec.  9,492. 

*Field,  W.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

775,330  No  £>3,693  No 

c 1,162  contest  771,096  contest 


Dublin  County. 

South.  Elec.  10,762. 


Mooney,  J.  n 3,668 

*Plunkett,Hon.H.c  2,854 
Ball,  E.  c 1,533 

Majority  814 

1885?  1886.  1892.  1895. 


775,114  775,022  c 4,371  c 4,901 
c 3,736  m3, 254  £>2,261  £>2,962 
771,452 

North.  Elec.  12,429. 
*Clancy,  J.  J.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

777,560  No  £>3,991  £>4,520 
c 1,425  contest  77  2, 696  c 2,280 
c 1,638 

Dublin  University  (2). 

Elec.  4,669. 

*Carson,  Sir  E.  c...  Unop 
*Lecky,  W.  E.  H.  n Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  c 1,871  c 1,376  No 

contest  c 1,867  c 1,609  contest 

77  57  c 897 

77  56 

Bye-  1887.  1895. 

Elections,  c 1,376  u 1,757 
c 712  c 1,011 

Dudley. 

Elec.  15,859. 


*Robinson,  B.c 6,461 

Belcher,  W.  lab...  5,876 

Majority  585 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


I 6,377  c 6,475  c 6,668  c 6,536 
c 5,221  l 4,545  l 5,619  l 5,795 

Dulwich,  see  Camberwell. 

Dumbartonshire. 

Elec.  13,731. 

*Wylie,  A.  c.. 6,083 

Buchanan,  P.  R.  I 5,393 


Majority  690 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,514  c 4,249  l 5,249  c 5,375 
l 4,357  l 4,217  c 4,956  l 5,342 

Dumfries  District. 

Elec.  3,717. 

*Reid,  Sir  R.  T.  L.  1,847 
Murray,  W.  w 1,300 


Majority  547 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 1,546  1 1,547  1 1,698  1 1,785 
c 1,363  c 1,217  m 1,166  c 1,185 
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Durham  (continued). 

Barnard  Castle. 


Dumfriesshire. 

Elec.  9,178. 

Maxwell,  W.  J.  u.  4,124 
Souttar,  R.  I 3,675 


Majority  449 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,857  it  4,106  u 4, 123  l 3,989 
c 3,566  l 3,252  l 3,849  u 3,976 

Dundee  (2). 

Elec.  18,655. 

* Robertson,  E.  I ..  7,777 

*Leng,  Sir  J.  1 7,650 

Smith,  A.  W.  c ... . 5,181 
Graham,  J.  E.  u...  5,152 

Majority  2,596 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 ,8,261  l 8,236  l 8,484  l 7.602 
l 7,187  l 8,216  1 8,191  1 4,217 
l 6,279  u 3,545  c 5,659  it  5,390 
c 5,149  it  3,346  it  5,066  c 4,318 
lab  354i^l,313 
Bye-  1888. 

Election.  1 7,856 

it  4,217 

Durham  City. 

Elec.  2,607. 

*Elliott,  A.  R.  D.  u 1,250 
Geary,  Sir  W.  N.  I 781 

Majority  469 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,114  c 1,129  1 1,075  1 1,110 

l 993  l 855  c 1.000  it  1,107 

Bye-  ■ 1898. 

Election.  it  1,167 

Z 1,102 

Durham. 

J arrow.  Elec.  15,739. 

* Palmer,  Sir  C.  M.  I Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,702  No  1 7,343  No 
U il,731  contest  Zct2,416  contest 

Houghton-le-Spring. 

Elec.  14,317. 

*Cameron,  R.  1 6,865 

Jackson,  R.  W.  c..  4,917 


Majority  1,948 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

la 6,511  c 5,871  l 6,256  l 6,592 
c 4,767  l 5,059  c 4,823  c 5,711 
temp  810 

Mid.  Elec.  12,816. 

* Wilson,  J.  1 5,565 

Hunter,  C.  E.  c ...  4,105 


Majority  1,460 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Zct5,799  No  1 5,661  1 5,937 
c 3,245  contest  c 3,699  c 4,295 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  1 5,409 

c 3,376 


Elec.  11,045. 

*Pease,  Sir  J.  W.  Bt.  I 5,036 
Yane,  Maj.  W.L.c  3,545 


Majority  1,401 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,962  No  l 5,337  l 4,924 

c 2,457  contest  c 2,924  c 3,848 

Bishop  Auckland. 

Elec.  11,341. 

*Paulton,  J.  M.  I ..  4,872 
Hopkins,  W.  H.  c 3,641 

Majority  1,231 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,907  No  l 5,784  l 5,032 
c 2,280  contest  c 2,607  c 3,735 

Chester-le- Street. 

Elec.  16,358. 

*Joicey,  Sir  Jas.  1..  5,830 
Nicholson,  Capt.  c 5,391 

Majority  439 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,408  No  l 6,453  l 7,370 
l 3,606  contest  it  4,066  it  4,113 
c 2,118 

North-West. 

Elec.  13,725. 

*Atherley- Jones, 


LI.  A.  I 5,158 

Joicey,  J.  c 5,137 

Majority  21 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,081  No  l 5,121  l 5,428 
c 3,035  contest  it  2,891  c 3,869 


South-East. 

Elec.  14,819. 
Lambton,  Hon.  F. 

W.  u 6,198 

^Richardson,  J.  I ...  5,524 

Majority  674 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


I 5,602  it  4,984  l 5,560  it  5,978 
c 4,854  l 4,045  it  5,396  l 5,864 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  1 6,286 

it  6,011 

Ealing,  see  Middlesex. 
Eastbourne,  see  Sussex. 
East  Grinstead,  see  Sussex. 
East  Toxteth,  see  Liverpool. 
Eccles,  see  Lancashire,  S.E. 
Eeelesall,  see  Sheffield. 
Eddisbury,  see  Cheshire. 


Edinburgh  & St.  Andrew’s 
Universities. 

Elec.  9,997. 

*Tuke,  Sir  J.  B.  u . Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,840  s -v > 

l 2,453  No  contest. 

Edinburgh  City. 

South.  Elec.  14,794. 
Agnew,  Sir  A.  N .u  5,766 


*Dewar,  A.  I 5,555 

Majority  Ill 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,273  l 3,778  l 4,692  c4,802 
l 2,874  it  2,191  it  4,261  l 4,705 
Bye-  1886.  1899. 

Election7.  I 4,029  l 5,820 
c 1,730  c 4,989 
East.  Elec.  11,025. 


*McCrae,  G .1  4,461 

Brown,  R.  S.  c , ..  3,170 

Majority  1,291 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,337  l 3,694  l 3,963  l 3,499 
1 1,929  it  2,253  it  2,803  it  3,050 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  1 4,891 

it  2,961 
West.  Elec.  8,926. 
*McIver,  Sir  L,  u...  4,180 


Adam,  E.  I 2,655 

Majority  1,525 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,800  it  3, 083  it  3, 728  No 
c 2,625  l 2,393  l 3,216  contest 
Bye-  1888.  1895. 

Elections.  1 3,298  it  3,783 
it  3,244  l 3,075 
Central.  Elec.  7,630. 
Brown,  G.  M.  I ...  3,028 
Doyle,  A.  Conan  u 2,459 

Majority  569 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 2,930  l 3,760  1 3,733  No 
1 1,684  it  2,236  it  1,758  contest 
c 1,606  lab  438 

l 770 

Edinburghshire. 

Midlothian.  Elec.  13,991. 
Murray, HonA.O.J  5,804 
Dairy  mple- 

Hamilton,  L.  c 5,490 


Majority  314 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 7,879  No  l 5,845  l 6,090 
c 3,248  contest  c 5, 155  c 5,631 
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Edgbaston,  see  Birmingham. 
Egremont,  see  Cumberland. 
Eiflon,  see  Carnarvon. 

Elgin  Burghs. 

Elec.  4,535. 


* Asher,  A.  1 1,744 

Moffat,  J.  c 1,187 

Majority  557 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

* -v- ' 1 1,668  L 1,853 

No  contest  u 1,127  u 1,161 

Elgin  and  Nairn. 

Elec.  5,974. 

*Gordon,  J.  E.  c ...  2,334 
Williamson,  S.  1...  2,159 


Majority  175 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 1,612  l 1,991  l 2,533  c 2,147 
e 15,66  i*  1,872  u 1,978  l 2,019 
*Z1,435 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  I 2,573 

c 2,044 

Elland,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R. 


Enfield,  see  Middlesex. 


Epping,  -see  Essex. 


Epsom,  see  Surrey. 
Eskdale,  see  Cumberland. 


Essex. 

North-East,  or  Harwich. 

Elec.  12,185. 

*Round,  J.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,584  c 4,623  c 4,112  c4,566 
l 3,824  l 2,322  l 3,807  l 2,685 

West,  or  Epping. 

Elec.  10,129. 

*Lockwood,  Col.  c.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,659  No  c 4,536  No 
l 2,915  contest  1 2,738  contest 

South,  or  Romford. 

Elec.  29,316. 

^Sinclair,  L.  c 10,450 

Holland, Hon.  LR.  I 7 ,388 


Majority 3,062 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,370  c 4,233  c 6,724  c 8,257 
c 4,306  1 1,755  l 5,542  l 6,429 
u 1,457 

Bye-  1894.  1897. 

Elections,  c 7,573  c 8,156 
l 6,890  l 8,031 


Essex  (continued). 

East,  or  Maldon. 

Elec.  10,018. 

*Strutt,  Hon.C.H.  c 4,649 
Henderson,  J.  M.  I 3,301 

Majority  1,348 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,509  c 4,143  l 4,321  c 4,618 
c 3,878  l 3,686  c 4,153  l 4,008 

Mid,  or  Chelmsford. 

Elec.  10,341. 

*Rasch,  Maj.:F.  C.  c 4,978 
Henry,  H.  C.  S.  1.  1,849 

Majority  3,129 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,321  No  c 4,168  No 
1 3,079  contest  1 2,779  contest 

South-East  or  Southend. 

Elec.  15,169. 

Tuffnell,Lt-Cl.E.c '5,815 
Whitehead,  R.  1...  4,461 


Majority  1,354 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,707  c 3,758  c 4,901  c 5,460 
l 3,500  l 2,916  1 4,359  l 3,520 

South-West,  or  Walthamstow. 
Elec.  24,187. 

Morgan,  D.  J.  c...  9,807 
* Woods,  S.  I 7,342 


Majority  2,465 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,300  c 4,461  c 6,115  c 6,876 
c 4,125  l 2,639  l 4,965  l 4,523 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  1 6,518 

c 6,239 

North,  or  Saffron  Walden. 
Elec.  8,556. 

Wodehouse,HnA.Z  3,247 
Gray,  C.  W.  c 3,137 


Majority  110 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,755  l 4,059  l 4,564  l 3,806 
c 3,006  c 3,319  c 2,683  c 3,081 

Everton,  see  Liverpool. 

Evesham,  see  Worcester. 

Exchange,  see  Liverpool. 


Exeter. 

Elec.  8,708. 

*Vincent,  Sir  E.  c . 4,001 


Bright,  A.  1 3,388 

Majority  613 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,315  c 3,222  c 3,884  c 3,857 
l 3,074  l 2,879  l 3,329  l 3,363 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  c 4,030 
l 3,371 

Eye,  see  Suffolk. 


Falkirk  Burghs. 

Elec.  10,388. 

* Wilson,  J . u 4,222 

Macdonald,  J.  M.  I 4,022 

Majority  200 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,104  1*2,713  l 3,816  1*4,075 
c 2,204  1 2,693  1*3,177  l 3,822 
la  814 
l 74 


Falmouth,  see  Penryn. 
Fareham,  see  Hants. 
Faversham,  see  Kent. 

Fermanagh. 

North.  Elec.  5,242. 

* Archdale,  E.  M.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1*3,255  1*3,128  c2,793  c 2,782 
c 2,822  c 2,862  1*2,483  l 2,406 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  c 2,568 
ind  2,091 

South.  Elec.  5,622. 


*Jordan,  J.  n 2,735 

Battersby,T.S.F.  c 1,982 

Majority  753 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


1*3,574  1*3,553  1*2,941  1*2,972 
c2,181  c 2,320  c 2,320  c 2,096 


Fifeshire. 


West.  Elec.  11,206. 

Hope,  J.  D.  1 

. 4,352 

Ralston,  G.  W.  u. 

2,374 

Majority  

1,978 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

v y ' l 5,215 

1 4,719 

No  contest  i*  1,633 

c 2,965 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  1 3,551 

1*2,758 
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Fifeshire  (continued). 

East.  Elec.  9,505. 

* Asquith,  Hn . H.  H.  £ 4,141 
Constable,  A. H.B.c  2,710 

Majority  1,431 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,533  l 2,868  l 3,743  l 4,382 
c 2,577  u 2,489  c 3,449  c 3,616 

Finsbury. 

Holborn.  Elec.  10,903. 
*Remnant,  J.  F.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,047  c 3,651  l 4,929  No 

2,473  1 1,950  la  2,477  contest 
Bye-  1888. 

Election.  c 4,398 

l 3,433 

Central.  Elec.  8,532. 
*Massey-Main  waring, 
Hon.  W.  F.  c...  2,872 
Benson,  J.l 2,523 

Majority  349 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 2,861  c 2,245  l 2,959  c 3,588 
c 2,314  l 2,240  c 2,956  l 2,783 

East.  Elec.  5,676. 

* Richards,  H.  C.  c.  2,174 

Baker,  J.  A.  1 1,827 

Majority  347 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,055  1 1,973  l 2,383  c2,260 
l 2,035  c 1,912  c 2,093  1 1,990 

Flint  District. 

Elec.  3,581. 

*Lewis,  J.  H .1 1,760 

Price,  J.  L,  c 1,413 

Majority  347 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 1,825  1 1,827  J 1,883  7 1,828 
c 1,713  u 1,403  c 1,524  c 1,663 

Flintshire. 

Elec.  10,774. 

•Smith,  S.  1 4,528 

Howard,  Col.  H.L.c  3,922 

Majority  606 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,758  No  7 4,597  l 4,376 

c 3,132  contest  u3, 145  c 3,925 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  1 4,248 

c 2,738 

Forest  of  Dean,  seeGlo’ster. 

Forfarshire. 

Elec.  12,313. 

^Sinclair,  Capt.  J.  1.  4,962 
Ramsay, 

Hon.  O.  M.  c....  4,714 

Majority 248 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 6,157  u 3,839  l 4,943  l 5,159 
cl, 857  7 3,432  u 4,077  c4,718 
Bye-  1894.  1897. 

Elections,  c 5,145  7 5,423 

7 4,857  c 4,965 

Frome,  see  Somerset. 

Fulham. 

Elec.  16,600. 

* Fisher,  W.  H.  c...  6,541 
Cornwall,  E.  A.l...  4,247 

Majority  2,294 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,642  c 2,557  c 4,365  c 5,378 
7 2,590  7 2,247  7 4,154  7 3,915 
lab  196 

Gainsborough,  see  Lincoln. 
Galway  City. 

Elec.  2,209. 

Morris,  Hon.  M.  c..  882 
Leamy,  E.  n 765 

Majority  117 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

«1,335  No  n 644  n 595 

c 164  contest  p 593  p 405 
c 395 

Bye-  1886. 

Election.  n 942 

n 54 

Galway  County. 

Connemara.  Elec.  8,423. 
*0’Mally,  Wm.  n. . . Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

' — — y ' n 2,637  No 

No  contest  p 598  contest 

North.  Elec.  10,475. 

Nolan,  Col.  J.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v — ■ — Y ' p 2,040  n 2,590 

No  contest  n 1,651  p 2,025 

East.  Elec.  8,938. 

*Roche,  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

?i4,866  No  «4,456  No 

c 353  contest  p 974  contest 

South.  Elec.  8,148 

Duffy,  M.  n Unop 

1885.  1885.  1892.  1895. 

v y ' n 2»623  No 

No  contest  p 1,411  contest 

Gateshead. 

Elec.  16,635. 

•Allan,  W.  1 6,657 

Sherburn,  J.  u ...  5,711 

Majority  946 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 5,756  No  7 5,336  7 6,137 
c 3,024  contests 5,043  u 5,654 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  7 6,434 

u 5,566 

Glamorganshire. 

East.  Elec.  15,315. 
*Thomas,  Alfred  l..  6,994 
Lindsay,  Major,  c 4,080 

Majority  2,914 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,886  No  7 5,764  7 6,055 
c 2,086  contest  c 2,797  c 3,909 

South.  Elec.  17,979. 

* W yndham-Quin, 

Maj.  W.  H.  c ...  6,841 
Morgan,  W.  1 6,322 

Majority  519 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,945  7 3,497  7 4,743  c 5,747 
c 3,351  m2,  177  c3,825  7 4,922 

West,  or  Gower. 

Elec.  12,267. 

Thomas,  J.  A.  1...  4,276 
Hodge,  J.  lab 3,853 

Majority  423 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 5,560  v y — ■ — ' 7 6,074 

c 2,103  No  contest  c 2,256 

Bye-  1888. 

Election.  7 3,964 

c 3,358 

Mid.  Elec.  13,666. 

*Evans,  S.  T.  1 ...  7,027 
Phillips,  H.  c 2,244 

Majority  4,783 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v -v ' 7 5,941  7 5,612 

No  contest  c 1,725  c 2,935 

Rhondda.  Elec.  12,549. 

* Abraham,  W.  1. ...  8,383 

Hughes,  R.  c 1,874 

Majority  6,509 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,857  s — » y' ' 

7 2,992  No  contest 
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Glasgow. 

Blackfriars  & Hutchesontown 
Elec.  10,304. 

Law,  A.  B.  c 4,140 

*Provand,  A.  D.  1..  3,140 

Majority  1,000 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,759  Z 4,201  Z 4,146  Z 3,108 
c 3,173  u 3.337  c3  065  c 2,727 
crl,158 

Bridgeton.  Elec.  11,706. 
Dickson,  C.  S.  c...  5,032 
Murison,  A.  F.  1...  4,041 

Majority  991 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,599  l 4,304  l 4,654  l 3,161 
c 3,478  c 3,587  u 3,253  c2,7l9 
lab978  Up  609 

Bye-  1897. 

Election.  1 4,506 

c 4,381 

Camlachie.  Elec.  10,479. 

*Cross,  A.  u 4,345 

Fletcher,  A.  E.  Up  3,107 

Majority  1,238 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,047  l 3,467  it3,455  u 3,198 
c 2,883  u 3,308  l 3,084  l 2,497 
l 177  lab  906  Up  696 

l 179 

College.  Elec.  15,975. 
^Stirling-  M axwell, 

Sir  J.  c 6,629 

Paterson,  R.  1 5,160 

Majority 1,469 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,662  l 4,880  l 5,804  c 5,364 
c 4,139  u 4,225  c 4,758  l 4,219 
lab  225 

St.  Rollox.  Elec.  16,896. 

Wilson,  J.  u 6,232 

Wood,  T.  M.  1 ...  6,649 

Majority  183 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,950  u 4,788 l 6,247  c 4,561 
c 4,824  l 4,669  u 4,891  l 4,200 
Up  405 

Tradesfon.  Elec.  9,671. 
*Corbett,  A.  C .u  ...  4,389 
Maxwell,  W.  1 ...  2,785 

Majority  ......  1,604 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,354  u 3,878  u 3,366  u 3,373 
c 3,240  l 3,174  l 3,197  l 2,568 
ind  86  lab  783  Up 368 

Glasgow  (continued.) 
Central.  Elec.  15,181. 

. *Baird,  J.  G.  A.  c..  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,846  c 5,779  c 6,085  c 5,621 
c 4,779  Z 4,423  l 5,245  Z 3,792 

Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities. 

Elec.  9,397 

*Campbell,  J.  A.  c Unop 

. 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v s 

No  contest. 

Gloucester. 

Elec.  7,496. 

Rea,  R.  1 3,267 

Ralli,  P.  u 3,044 

Majority  223 

1885.  1886.  1892  1895. 

Z 2,222  Z 1,908  Z 2,885  u 3,264 
ci,726  c 1,713  u 2,800  Z 2,791 

Gloucestershire. 

North  or  Tewkesbury. 

Elec.  12,301. 

*Dorington,SirJE  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,666  No  c 5,028  No 

Z 4,484  contest  Z4,125  contest 

East  or  Cirencester. 

Elec.  9,487. 

*Bathurst,  A.  B.  c..  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,782  No  Z 4,207  c 4,509 

c 4,035  eontest  c 4,054  Z 4,294 
Bye-  1892.  1893. 

Elections.  c4,277  Z 4,687 
Z 4,274  c 4,445 

South , or  Thornburg. 

Elec.  12,646. 

*Colston,  C.  E.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,834  c 4,935  c5,202  c5,727 
c 4,689  Z 4,054  Z 4,978  Z 4,638 
■ Forest  of  Dean. 

Elec.  9,993. 

*Dilke,  Right  Hon. 

Sir  C.  W.  1 4,972 

Terrell,  H.  c 2,520 

Majority  2,452 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 5,143  Z 3,882  Z 5,360  No 
<^2,421  u 2,415  c 2,942  contest 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  Z 4,266 

c 2,736 

Gloucestershire  (continued.) 
Mid  or  Stroud. 

Elec.  10,474. 

Allen,  C.  P.  1 4,692 

*Cripps,  C.  A.  c ...  4,379 

Majority  313 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,646  c 4,620  Z 4,612  c 5,075 
c 4,333  Z 3,811  c 4,409  Z 4,514 

Gorton,  see  Lancashire,  S.E. 
Go  van,  see  Lanark. 

Gower,  see  Glamorgan. 
Grantham. 

Elec.  3,046. 

Priestley,  A.  1 ..  1,347 
*Lopes,  H.  Y.  B.  c 1,309 

Majority  38 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 1,379  c 1,197  c 1,296  c 1,507 
c 1,131  Z 1,161  Z 1,263  Z 1,167 

Gravesend. 

Elec.  5,900. 

Parker,  G.  c 2,542 

Harmsworth,  H.  1.  1,804 

Majority  738 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1.916  c 1,938  c 2,370  c 2,405 
Z 1,850  Z 1,430  Z 1,619  Z and 
lab  1,218 

Bye-  1898. 

Election.  c 2,327 

Z 1,956 

Great  Grimsby. 

Elec.  13,292. 

*Doughty,  G.  u ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,711  u 2,982  Z 4,201  Z 4,347 
c 2,897  Z 2,649  u 3,585  u 4,166 
Bye-  1886.  1893.  1898. 

Elections.  Z3, 390  w 4,427  m 4,940 
c 2,330  Z 3,463  Z 3,189 
ind  c 204 

Great  Yarmouth. 

Elec.  8,499. 

*Colomb,  Sir  J.  C.  c Unop 
1885.  1887.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,653  c 2,977  Z 2,972  c 3,528 
Z 2,458  Z 2,011  c 2,704  Z 2,893 

Greenock. 

Elec.  7,590. 

Reid,  J.  u 3,165 

Maconie,  «T.  1 2,886 

Majority  279 

r 65 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,057  u 2,905  u 2,942  u 3,571 
c 2,954  Z 2,208  Z 2,887  Z 2,753 
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Guildford,  see  Surrey. 
Greenwich. 

Elec.  12,247. 

*Cecil,  Lord  H.  c...  5,454 
Jackson,  R.  S.  Z...  3,484 

Majority  1,970 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,317  c 3,240  c 4,200  c 4,802 
Z 2,961  Z 2,551  Z 3,877  Z 3,564 

Haekney. 

Central.  Elec.  8,692. 

*Allhusen,  A.  H.  c 3,747 
Hart,  Sir  I.  Z 2,243 

Majority  1,504 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,931  c 3,047  c 3,478  c 3,278 
l 2,748  Z 1,961  Z 3,193  Z 2,966 

AorZ/i.  Elec.  11,747. 

*Bousfield,W.  R.  c.  5,005 
Wilberforce,  YV  H Z 2,437 

Majority  2,568 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,327  c 3,326  c 4,799  c 4,725 
Z 2,911  Z 1,839  Z 3,280  Z 2,460 
Bye-  1892. 

Election.  c 4,460 

Z 3,491 

South.  Elec.  13,146. 

*Robertson,  T.  H.  c 4,714 
Bottomley,  H.  Z...  4,376 

Majority  338 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,544  Z 2,800  Z 4,440  c 4,681 
c 2,602  c 2,700  c 3,294  Z 4,362 

Bye-  1888.  1894. 

Elections.  Z 3,174  Z 4,530 

c 1,979  c 4,338 

Z 17 

Haddingtonshire. 

Elec.  6,484. 

*Haldane,  R.  B.  Z...  2,668 
Kerr,  J.  u 2,290 

Majority  378 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,437  Z 2,677  Z 2,651  Z 2,774 
c 1,845  u 1,714  c 2,255  c 2,194 

Haggerston,  see  Shoreditch. 

Halifax  (2). 

Elec.  14,879. 

Crossley,  SirS.B.w  5,931 
Whitley,  J.  H.  Z...  5,543 

*Billson,  A.  Z 5,325 

Parker,  J.  Up  ...  3,276 

Majority  606 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 6,269  Z 5,427  Z 6,581  c 5,475 
Z 6,053  Z 5,381  Z 6,461  Z 5,085 
c 3,988  c 3,612  c 4,663  Z 4,283 
Up  3,818 

Bye-  1893.  1897. 

Elections.  Z 4,620  Z 5,664 
c 4,251  u 5,252 
lab  3,028  ilp2,000 

Hallam,  see  Sheffield. 
Hallamshire,  see  York,  W.R. 
Hammersmith. 

Elec.  13,064. 

Bull,  W.  J.  c 5,458 

Lange,  M,  E.  Z ...  2,166 

Majority  3,292 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,261  c 3*991  e 4,387  c 5,017 
Z 3,095  Z 2,362  Z 3,718  Z 3,238 

Hampshire. 

North,  or  Basingstoke. 

Elec.  10,508. 

*Jeffreys,  A.  F.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,892  No  c 4,064  No 

Z 2,313  contest  Z 2,555  contest 

Bye-  1897. 

Election.  c 3,158 

Z 2,426 

West,  or  Andover. 

Elec.  9,383. 

*Beach,  W.  W.  B.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,559  v y- ' 

Z 3,108  No  contest 

New  Forest.  Elec.  10,495. 
*Scott-Montague, 

Hon.  J.  W.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,281  No  c 4,481  No 

Z 3,511  contest  Z 3,726  contest 
South,  or  Fareham. 

Elec.  16,050. 

Lee,  Lt.-Cl.  A.  H.  c 7,375 
Smith,  R.  T.  1 ...  3,828 

Majority 3,547 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,177  No  c 6,086  No 

Z 4,518  contest  Z 4,547  contest 

Hampshire  (continued). 

East,  or  Petersfield. 

Elec.  8,761. 

*Nicholson,W.  G.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,414  u 3,188  c 3,912  No 

c 3,253  Z 3,077  Z 3,008  contest 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  c 3,748 

Z 3,328 

Hampstead. 

Elec.  9,837. 

*Hoare,  E.  Brodie  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,785  c 2,707  c 3,848  No 

Z 1,910  Z 945  Z 2,239  contest 
soc  27 

Handsworth,  see  Staffs. 
Hanley. 

Elec.  15,983. 

Heath,  A.  H.  c ...  6,586 
Edwards,  E.  Z ...  5,944 

Majority  642 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 6,138  No  Z 5,825  Z 5,653 

c 2,789  contest  c 3,992  c5,367 

Harboro,  see  Leicester. 

Harbour,  see  Dublin. 

Harrow,  see  Middlesex. 

Hartlepool. 

Elec.  12,849. 

Furness,  Sir  C.  Z..  6,491 
^'Richardson,  T.  it..  4,612 

Majority 1,879 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,669  u 3,381  Z 4,626  tt  4,853 
c 2,629  Z 2,469  w4,550  Z 4,772 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  Z 4,603 

u 4,305 

Harwich,  see  Essex. 
Hastings. 

Elec.  8,142. 

Thomas,  F.  Z 3,399 

Boyle,  E.  c 3,191 

Majority  208 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 2,712  c 2,765  c 3,077  c 3,205 
c 2,550  Z 2,230  Z 2.628  Z 2,863 
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Hawiek  District. 

Elec.  6,357. 

*Shaw,  T.  L.  1 2,611 

Saunderson,  J.  u..  2,386 

Majority  225 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  7 2,523  7 3,004  7 3,033 
contest  u 2,493  u 2,639  u 2,531 
Bye-  1894. 

Election.  7 3,203 

u 2,556 

Henley,  see  Oxford. 
Hereford. 

Elec.  3,529. 

Arkwright,  J.  S.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 1,360  cl, 401  7 1,507  cl, 669 
c 1,296  71,136  c 1,380  7 1,356 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c 1,504 

7 1,460 

Herefordshire. 

North , or  Leominster. 

Elec.  9,631. 

*Rankin,  Sir  J.  c...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,871  c 4,287  c 4,318  No 
c 3,750  1 2,394  7 2,918  contest 

South , or  Ross. 

Elec.  10,489. 

Clive,  Capt.  P.  u...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,415  m3, 968  w4,326  m4,573 
c 3,643  71,670  7 3,869  c 2,828 

Hertfordshire. 

North,  or  Hitchin. 

Elec.  9,275. 

^Hudson,  G.  B.  c...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,418  No  c 4,187  No 
7 2,869  contest  7 2,728  contest 

East,  or  Hertford. 

Elec.  10,402. 

*Smith,  A.  H.  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,263  No  c 4,276  No 

7 3,020  contest  7 2,818  contest 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  c 4,118 
7 3,850 

Mid,  or  St.  Albans. 

Elec.  11,104. 

*Gibbs,  Hon.  V.  c Unop 

1885.  1885.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,017  No  c 3,417  No 

7 3,037  contest  72,573  contest 
c 1,570 


Hertfordshire  (continued). 
West,  or  Watford. 

Elec.  13,450. 

*Halsey,  T.  P.  c ...  Unop 

I 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

; c 4,032  No  c 4,802  No 

> 7 3,712  contest  7 3,627  contest 

Hexham,  see  Northumberland 
Heywood,  see  Lancashire,  S.E. 
High  Peak,  see  Derby. 
Hitchin,  see  Hertfordshire. 
Holborn,  see  Finsbury. 
Holderness,  see Yorkshire,  ER 
Holmfirth,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R 
Honiton,  see  Devon. 
Horneastle,  see  Lincoln. 
Hornsey,  see  Middlesex. 
Horsham,  see  Sussex. 
Houghton  - le  - Spring,  see 
Durham. 


Howdenshire,  sceYorks.  E.R. 
Hoxton,  see  Shoreditch. 
Huddersfield. 

Elec.  16,770. 

*' Woodhouse,  Sir  JT 1 7,896 
Carlile,  Col.  c 6,831 


Majority  1,065 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 6,980  7 6,210  7 7,098  7 6,755 
c 6,194  c 6,026  c 6,837  c 5,868 
Up  1,594 

Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c 7,068 
7 7,033 

Hull. 

East.  Elec.  12,066. 
*Firbank,  J.  T.  c...  5,264 
Ferens,  T.  R.  I ...  4,428 


Majority  836 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,601  c 3,139  7 4,570  c4,302 
c 2,938  7 3,102  c 3,738  7 4,152 

| Central.  Elec.  10,378. 

| *King,  Sir  H.  S.  c.  5,257 
Greenwood,  G.G.  I 2,465 


Majority  2,792 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,193  c 4,968  c 4,938  c 5,476 
7 4,027  7 3,861  7 4,462  7 3,515 
la  735 

West.  Elec.  16,757. 

* Wilson,  C.  H.  I ...  6,364 
Willows,  J.  B-c...  4,419 

Majority  1,934 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 5,247  7 4,623  7 6,283  7 6,637 
c 3,697  c 3,045  c 3,500  i7.pl, 400 


Huntingdonshire. 

South,  or  Huntingdon. 

Elec.  5,435. 

Montagu,  G.  c ...  2,118 
Adeane,  C.  R.  V.  I 1,838 


Majority  280 

' 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,374  c 2,302  c 2,251  c 2,419 
c 2,208  7 2,141  7 2,229  7 2,068 

North,  or  Ramsey. 

Elec.  6,683. 

*Fellowes,Hon.AEc2,893 
Phillips,  G.  F.  1...  1,742 


Majority  1,151 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c, <2.715  No  c 2,842  c 3,012 

7 2,410  contest  7 2,445  7 2,063 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  c 2,700 

7 2,414 

Hyde,  see  Cheshire. 

Hythe. 

Elec.  5,502. 

Sasson,  Sir  Ed.  Bt.c  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

i'72,247  ^ Y c 2,189 

r 797  No  contest  7 7,726 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  c 2,425 

7 1,898 

Ilkeston,  see  Derby. 

Inee,  see  Lancashire,  S.W. 
Inverness  District. 

Elec.  4,085. 

*Finlay,  Sir  R.  B.  u 1,829 
Duncan,  J.  B.  I ...  1,469 


Majority  360 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

71,709  u 1,619  71,615  u 1,846 
7 1,546  7 1,346  u 1,562  71,596 

Inverness-shire. 

Elec.  9,061. 

Dewar,  J.  A.  I ...  3,168 
The  Mackintosh  of 
Mackintosh  c ...  2,867 


Majority  301 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

cr3,555  No  7 3,035  c 2,991 
c 2,031  contest  u 2,706  7 2,891 
7 1,897 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  c 3,164 
7 2,514 
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Ipswich  (2). 

Elec.  10,646. 

*Goddard,  D.  F.  1 4,557 
♦Dalrymple,  Sir  C.  c 4,527 
Buxton,  N.  E.  1...  4,283 
Rawlinson,J.F.P.c  4,207 

Majority  274 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

3,795  c 3,846  c 4,350  Z 4,396 
Z 3,777  c 3,838  c 4,277  c 4,293 
c 3,717  Z 3,386  Z 4,054  Z 4,250 
c 3,649  Z 3,334  Z 3,888  c4,219 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  c 3,687 

c 3,662 
Z 3,635 
Z 3,627 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Elec.  14,494. 

♦Seely , Cap.  J.  E.  B.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,495  c 5,271  c 5,699  c 5,809 
Z 5,059  Z 4,013  Z 5,238  Z 5,363 
Bye-  1900. 

Election.  c 6,432 

Z 5,370 

Islington. 

North.  Elec.  11,964. 

*Bartley,  G.  C.  T.  c 4,881 
Rawlings,  E.C.Z...  2,567 

Majority  2,314 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,545  c 3,456  c 4,456  c 4,626 
Z 2,972  Z 1,976  Z 3,646  Z 3,317 
JFesZ.  Elec.  9,074. 

♦Lough,  T.  1 3,178 

Medhurst,  F.  H.  u 3,159 

Majority  19 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,370  u 2,793  Z 3,385  Z 3,494 
c 2,356  n 1,501  u 2,655  w 3,031 

J?asZ.  Elec.  10,395. 

♦Cohen,  B.  L.  c ...  4,205 
Torrance,  A.  M.  1 2,586 

Majority  1,619 

18$5.  .1886.  1892.  1895.  „ 

Z 3,296  c 3,732  c 3,795  c 4,383 
c 3,262  Z 2,336  Z 3,510  Z 3,159 

South.  Elec.  8,796.  , 
*Rollit,  Sir  A.  K.  c 3,881 
Strahan,  J.  A.  1...  1,665 

Majority  2,216 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,050  c 2,774  c 3,194  c 3,563 
c 2,502  Z 2,208  Z 2,873  Z 2,342 

Jar  row,  see  Durham. 
Keighley,  see  Yorkshire,  W R. 
Kendal,  see  Westmorland. 
Kennington,  see  Lambeth. 
Kensington. 

North.  Elec.  9,323. 

♦Sharpe,  W.  E.  T.  c 3,257 
Isaacs,  R.  1 2,527 

Majority  730 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,619  c 3,394  Z 3,503  c3,829 
Z 3,011  Z 2,443  c 3,293  Z 2,913 

South  Elec.  8,830. 

♦Percy,  Earl  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,602  c 4,156  v " 

Z 2,138  Z 1,022  No  contest 

Kent. 

West,  or  Sevenoaks. 

Elec.  14,861 

♦Forster,  H.  W.  c..  6,604 
Richardson,  — . 1 . . . 1,792 

Majority  4,812 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,651  No  c 6,036  No 

Z 3,956  contest  Z 3,908  contest 

North-West,  or  Dartford. 

Elec.  15,798. 

♦Dyke, Sir W.Hartc  Unop 
1885.  1886,  1892.  1895. 

c 4,488  c 4,198  c 5,294  c 5,^99 
Z 4,006  Z 2,965  Z 4,722  Z 4,557 

North-East,  or  Faversham. 
Elec.  12,859. 

Howard,  Capt.  J.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,067  No  c 4,844  c 5,738 

Z 4,123  contest  Z 4,640  Z 4,557 

South-West,  or  Tunbridge. 

Elec.  13,519. 
♦Griffith-Boscawen, 

A.  S.  c 5,579 

Cory,  C .1  3,494 

Majority  2,085 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,533  No  c 4,821  No 

Z 4,210  contest  \ 3,888  contest 
Mid,  or  Medway. 

Elec.  13,987. 

*Warde,  Lieut. -Col. 

C.  R.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 6,212  No  c 6,337  No 

Z 5,118  contest  Zct4, 391  contest 

Kent  (continued.) 

South,  or  Ashford. 

Elec.  12,714. 

♦Hardy,  L.  c 5,898 

Nicholson,  B.  Prot  2,343 

Majority  3,555 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 6,020  No  c 5,512  No 

Z 4,895  contest  Z 4,281  contest 

East,  or  St.  Augustine's. 

Elec.  14,211. 

*Akers-Douglas,Rt. 

Hon.  A.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,842  v Y ' 

Z 3,582  No  contest. 

Isle  of  Thanet. 

Elec.  10,017. 

*Lowther,RtHnJ.c  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,381  c 3,396  c 3,901  No 

Z 2,670  Z 1,311  Z 2,857  eontest 

Bye-  1888. 

Election.  c 3,547 

Z 2,889 

Kerry. 

East.  Elec.  6,005. 

Murphy,  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

w3,069  No  n 2,600  No 

c 30  contest  c 253  contest 
Bye-  1896. 

Election.  n 1,961 

c 680 

West.  Elec.  5,845. 
O’Donnell,  J.  n ...  2,464 
Julian,  J.  ind  n ...  1,065  * 

Majority  1,399 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n 2,607  No  n 2,461  No 

c 262  contest  p 1,135  contest 
c 42 

North.  Elec.  5,675. 

♦Flavin.  M.  J.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v v yn  2,828  No 

No  contest  p 776  contest 

South.  Elec.  5,758. 

Boland,  J.  P.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n2,742  No  n 2,096  No 

c 133  fjcontestp  225  contest 
c 86 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  n 1,209. 

n 474 
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Kidderminster. 

Elec.  4,289. 

•Godson,  Sir  A.  F . c 1,950 
Barnard,  E.  B.  1...  1,804 

Majority  146 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,172  c 2,081  c 2,066  c 2,008 
c 2,024  7 1,796  7 1,801  7 1,713 

Kildare. 

South.  Elec.  6,541. 

*Minch,  M.  J.  n...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v y yn2,64:2  No 

No  contest  p 975 

North.  Elec.  7,573. 

Leamy  E.  ind  n...  1,461 
*Engledew,  C.  J.  n 1,233 

Majority  228 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n3,163  No  n 2,153  w 1,944 
c 467  contest  pi, 707  p 1,712 

Kilkenny  City. 

Elec.  2,556. 

*0'Brien,  P.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v ; — 'n  744  p 681 

No  contest  p 604  n 867 

Kilkenny  County. 

North.  Elec.  6,170. 
*McDermott,  P.  n.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

ti4,D84  No  n 2,898  No 

c 174  contest  c 314  contest 
Bye.  1890. 

Election.  n 2,527 

p 1,365 

South.  Elec.  5,141. 
O’Meara,  J.  n Unop 

' 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n.4,088  No  77  3,346  No 

c 222  contest  c 253  contest 

Kilmarnock  District. 

Elec.  15,621. 

*Denny,  J.  M.  c ...  6,076 
Bainy,  A.  R.  1 ...  5,692 

Majority  384 

i 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

| c 3,645  l 4,664  l 5,110  c 5,432 

l 3,513  c 3,870  c 4,335  L 5,051 
1 1,862 
c 55 

Kincardineshire. 

Elec.  6,410. 

*Crombie,  J.  W.  1..  3,092 
Mowat,  J.  c 1,536 

Majority  1,556 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,160  No  1 2,444  l 2,603 

c 1,269  contest  u 1,376  c 2,040 

King’s  County. 

Birr.  Elec.  4,792. 

Reddy,  M.  n 2,636 

*Molloy,  B.  n 1,181 

Majority  1,455 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,408  713,149  713,329  No 

c 760  c 611  c 670  contest 

Tullamore.  Elec.  4,939. 
Burke,  E.  H.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,700  y 

l 323  No  contest 

King’s  Lynn. 

Elec.  3,209.  ' 

* Bowles,  T.  G.  c ...  1,499 
Booth,  F.  H.  1 1,392 

Majority  107 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,472  c 1,417  c 1,319  c 1,395 
7 1,302  1 1,146  1 1,308  7 1,326 
Bye-  1886. 

Eleetion.  c 1,423 

1 1,168 

Kingston,  see  Surrey. 
Kingston-on-Hull,  see  Hull. 
Kingswinford,  see  Stafford. 
Kirkdale,  see  Liverpool. 
Kirkcaldy  District. 

Elec.  6,872. 

*Dalziel,  J.  H.  1 ...  3,354 
Barker,  M.  c,  2,013 

Majority  1,341 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 2,180  l 2,014  l 2,741  l 3,708 
1 1,504  u 911  c 939  u 1,122 
c 746 

Bye-  1891. 

Election.  1 2,567 

u 1,531 

Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Elec.  5,846. 

Stewart,  SirM.  J.c  2,784 
Cox,  R.  H.  1 2,181 

Majority  603 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,526  c 2,472  c 2,485  c 2,664 
l 2,492  l 2,406  1 2,454  l 2,424 

Knutsford.  see  Chester. 

Lambeth. 

North.  Elec.  7,090. 

Horner,  F.  c 2,677 

Ford,  Lt.-Col.  C.  1 1,795 

Majority  882 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,524  c 2,723  7 2,524  u 2,878 
7 2,346  7 2,311  u 2,394  7 2,477 
7 692 

. Norwood.  Elec.  11,204. 
*Tritton,  C.  E.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

<*3,496  c 3,334  c 4,147  No 

7 2,563  7 1,605  7 2,584  contest 

Brixton.  Elec.  10,666. 
*Mowbray,  SirR.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,427  c 3,300  c 4,061  c 4,198 
7 2,782  7 1,886  7 3,204  7 2,199 
Bye-  1887.  1896. 

Elections,  c 3, 307  c 4 , 493 
7 2,569  7 2,131 

Kennington.  Elec.  10,432. 

*Cook,  F.  L.  c 4,195 

Essex,  R.  W.  1 ..  2,309 

Majority  1,886 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,351  c 3,222  7 3,860  c 3,764 
7 2,991  7 2,792  c 3,253  7 2,769 
soc  32  H 730 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  7 4,069 

c 3,439 

Lanarkshire. 

Goran.  Elec.  14,807. 

Craig,  R.  H.  1 ...  5,744 

Duncan.  R.  u 5,580 

Majority  164 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,677  c 3,574  7 4,829  7 4,290 
7 3,522  7 3,212  c3,829  «4,029 
7 11  lab  430 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  7 4,420 

u 3,349 

Mid.  Elec.  12,998. 

*Caldwell,  J.  1 5,267 

Mackenzie,  C.  K.  c 5,075 

Majority  192 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,875  7 3,779  7 4,611  7 4,447 
c 2,579  u 2,909  c 3,489  c,  4,376 
7 1,913 

Bye-  1888.  1894. 

Elections.  7 3,487  7 3,965 

c 2,917  c 3,635 

lab  617  lab  1,221 

— 
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Lanarkshire  (continued). 
Partick.  Elec.  15,921. 

*Smitli,  J.  P.  u 6,950 

Lambie,  R.  L 4,717 


Majority  2,233 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,726  w 3,745  7^5  005  w5,551 
c 3,385  Z 2,944  Z 4,278  Z 4,344 
in  74 

Bye-  1890. 

Election.  w 4,148 
Z 3,929 

North-East.  Elec.  16,001. 

♦Colville,  J.  I 7,120 

Rattigan,  Sir  W.m  5,567 


Majority  1,553 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,564  l 4,269  l 5,281  l 6,288 
c 4,405  74  3,990  c 5,184  c 5,751 

North-West.  Elec.  13,568. 
♦Douglas,  C.  M.  1...  5,505 
Edmunds,  L.  u ...  5,214 

Majority  291 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,545  l 4,030  c4,770  1 5,244 
l 3,442  c 3,698  l 4‘689  c 5,147 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  Z 5.505 
c 5,364 

South.  Elec.  9,134. 

♦Hozier,  Hn.  J.  H.  c 3,968 
Menzies,  W.  1 3,516 


Majority  452 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,583  c 3,577  c 4,032  c 4,053 
c 3,245  Z 3,559  Z 3,664  Z 3,823 

Lancaster,  see  Lancashire  N. 

Lancashire,  North. 

North  Lonsdale.  Elec.  9,537. 
♦Cavendish,  R.  F.  u Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,166  c 4,063  Z 4,203  u 4,313 
Z 3,941  Z 3,263  c 3,426  Z 3,610 

Lancaster.  Elec.  12,334. 

Helme,  N.  W.,  1...  5,113 
Foster, Col.  W.H.,c  5,069 


Majority  44 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,387  Z 3,886  Z 4,755  c 5,028 
Z 3,530  c 3,691  u 4,075  Z 4,394 


No  contest 
Bye- 
Election. 


Lancashire,  N.  (continued.) 

Blackpool.  Elec.  16,807. 
♦Ridley  Sir  M.  W.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c6, 536  No 
Z 3,487  contest 
1888. 
c 6,263 
Z 2,513 

Chorley.  Elec.  12,288. 
♦Balcarres,  Lord  c.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,867  v y ' 

Z 2,808  No  contest 

Lancashire,  North-East. 

Darwen.  Flee.  15,308. 
Rutherford,  J.  c...  7,228 
Huntington,  C.  P.  I 6,758 


Majority  470 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,878  c 6,085  Z 6,637  c 7,058 
Z 5,873  Z 5,350  c 6,463  Z 6,217 

Clitheroe.  Elec.  18,584. 
*Kay-Shuttleworth,  Rt. 

Hon.  Sir  U.  I Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 6,821  No  Z 7,657  No 
c 4,462  contest  u5, 506  contest 

Accrington.  Elec.  14,221. 
*Leese,  Sir  J.  F.  1..  6,585 

Micholls,  E.  c 5,993 

Hempsall,  J.  sec...  433 


Majority  592 

1 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 5,320  c 4,971  Z 6,019  Z 6,168 
c 4,842  Z 4,751  c 5,472  c 5,828 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  Z 5,822 
c 5,564 

■Rossendale.  Elec.  12,148. 

♦Mather,  W.  I Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 6,060  u 5,399  Z 6,058  No 
c 4,228  Z 3,949  u 4,334  contest 
Bye-  1892.  1900. 

Elections.  Z 6,066  Z 5,936 
c 4,841  c 4,564 

Lancashire,  South-East. 

Heywood.  Elec.  10,022. 

♦Kemp,  Oapt.  G.  c.  4,657 
Holden,  E.  I 4,431 

Majority  226 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,538  Z 4,206  Z 4,366  c 4,489 
c 3,955  c 3,962  u 3,745  Z 3,933 


Lancashire,  S .E . (continued) 
Westhoughton.  Elec.  15,827.' 
♦Stanley,  Lord,  c...  7,989 
Thomasson,  F.  I ..  4,929 


Majority  3,060 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 6,011  No  c 6,711  No 
Z 3,741  contest  Z 4,871  contest 

Stretford.  Elec.  18,909. 
*Maclure,Sir  J.  W.c  7,591 


Nuttall,  H.  1 ...... 

4,938 

Majority  

2,653 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

Z 4,860  c 4,750  c 6,623 

No 

c 4,676  Z 4,011  Z 5,278  contest 
Middleton.  Elec.  13,705. 

Fielden,  E.  B.  c...  6,147 
♦Duckworth,  J.  1...  6,011 

Majority 136 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 5,882  c 5,126  Z 5,389  c 5,926 
c 4,885  Z 4,808  c 5,273  Z 5h61 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  Z 5,964 
c 5,664 

Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth. 
Elec.  12,244. 

Taylor,  T.  C.  I ...  5,497 
Cross,  J.  C.  c 5,437 


Majority  60 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 5,092  Z 4,695  Z 4,999  c 5,525 
c 4,579  c4,559  c 4,904  c 4,923 

Eccles.  yElec.  14,674. 

♦Clare,  O.  L.  c 6,153 

Fry,  J.  PJ 5,934 

Majority  219 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,559  c 4,277  Z 5,340  c 5,722 
Z 4,312  Z 3,985  c 5,071  Z 5,302 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  Z 4,901 

c 4,696 

Gorton.  Elec.  14,511. 
♦Hatch,  E.  F.  G.  c.  5,761 
Ward,  W.  Up  ...  5,241 

Majority  520 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 5,300  Z 4,592  Z 5,255  c 5,865 
c 3,552  c 4,135  c 5,033  Za4, 261 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  Z 5,155 

c 4,309 
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Lancashire,  S.E.  (continued.) 
Prestwick.  Elec.  15,732. 

*Cawley,  F.  I 7,127 

Houldsworth,  Cap.  c6,406 


Majority  721 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,414  c 4,843  c 5,718  l 6,039 
c 4,686  l 4,704  l 5,563  c5,938 

Lancashire,  South-West. 

Bootle.  Elec.  17,439. 
*Sandys,  Lt.  Col. 

T.  M.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 6,715  No  c 6,532  No 
l 3,915  contest  1 4,460  contest 

Southport.  Elec.  13,164. 
Marshall-Hall,  E.  c 5,522 
*Pilkington,SirGAZ  5,313 


Majority  209 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1892. 

I 3,741  c 3,723  c 4,732  c 5,163 
c 3,581  l 3,262  l 4,148  l 4,399 
Bye-  1898.  1899. 

Elections.  I 5,100  l 5,635 
c 4,828  c 5,052 

Ormskirk.  Elec.  11,052. 
*Stanley,  Hon.  A.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,123  No  c 4,618  c 4,780 
l 2,343  contest  1 2,101  1 1,865 
Widnes.  Elec.  9,447. 

Walker, Col.  W.H.c4, 716 
Mclnerney,  M.  C.  I 2,062 

Majority  ...w  2,654 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,527  c 3,719  c 3,866  c 3,973 
l 2,650  l 2,927  l 3,661  l 3,456  j 
Newton.  Elec.  12,062. 
*Pilkington,  Col.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,414  c 4,302  c 4,713  c 5,358 
l 4,031  l 3,486  l 3,819  l 3,854 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  c 4,062 
l 3,355 

Ince.  Elec.  11,781. 

* Blundell,  Col.  H.  B.  cUnop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,271  c 4,308  Z«4, 579  c 5,235 
l 3,725  l 3,228  c 4,352  l 4,790 


Leigh.  Elec.  11,907. 

*Scott,  C.  P.  I 5,239 

Fitzgerald,  W.  A.  c 5,119 

Majority  120 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


I 4,621  l 4,297  l 4,899  l 5,130 
c 3,275  c 3,134  c 3,995  c 4,453 


Launceston,  see  Cornwall. 
Leeds. 

North  Elec.  17,387. 

*Jackson,RtHnW.c  7,512 
Hamilton,  J.  C.  1.  4,995 


Majority  2,517 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,494  c.4,301  c 5,790  c 5,992 
l 4,237  l 3,682  l 4,776  l 4,484 

Central.  Elec.  9,820. 

*Balfour,  G.  W.  c..  4.144 
Montagu,  Sir  S.  1.  3,042 

Majority  1,102 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,589  c 4,255  c 4,448  c 4,631 
l 4,275  l 4,212  l 4,335  l 3,977 

East.  Elec.  9,336. 

Cautley,  H.  S.  c...  3,453 
Maguire,  J.  R.  1...  1,586 
ByleSjW.P.AnfcZa.  1,266 


Majority  1,867 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,849  l 3,920  l 4,024  l 3,856 
l 3,504  c 2,820  c 3,197  c 3,145 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  1 3,999 

c 2,868 

West.  Elec.  16,867. 

*Gladstone,  H.  J.  I 7,043 
Harding,  T.  W.  u 6,522 


Majority  521 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,130  l 5,226  l 5,974  l 6 314 
c 3,804  u 2,970  c 5,621  c 6,218 

South.  Elec.  13,442. 

*Walton,  J.  L.  I ...  4,952 
Neville,  R.  J.  N.  c 4,718 


Majority  234 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,208  l 4,665  l 4,829  l 4,608 
c 2,869  c 2,925  c 3,294  c 4,447 

Bye-  1892. 

Election.  1 4,414 

c 3,466 

Leek,  see  Stafford. 


Leicester  (2). 

Elec.  24,962. 

*Broadhurst,  H.  1..  10, 385 
Rolleston,  Sir  J.  c.  9,066 

*Hazell,  W.  I 8,528 

Macdonald  J.  R.  lab  4,164 


Majority  1,319 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 11,480  l 9,914  l 9,792 

1 11,121 1 9,681  No  l 7,753 
c 6,750  u5,568  contest  c7,654 
lab  4,409 

Bye-  1894. 

Election.  1 9,464 

l 7,184 
c 6,967 
lab  4,402 

Leicestershire. 

East,  or  Melton. 

Elec.  13,470. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  c 5,585 
Wakerley,  A.  I ...  5,193 


Majority  392 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,150  v r— ' c 5,636 

l 3,868  No  contest  l 4,283 

Mid , or  Loughborough. 

Elec.  11,428. 

Levy,  M.  I .: 4,897 

Packe,  H.  u 4,830 


Majority  67 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,733  c 4,075  l 4,715  l 4,732 


c 3,693  l 3,940  c 3,994  c 4,360 
West,  or  Bosworth. 

Elec.  11,721. 

*M‘Laren,  C.  B.  1..  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,648  l 4,730  l 5,370  l 5,327 
c 3,051  c 3,440  c 3,846  c 4,207  I 

South,  or  Harborough. 

Elec.  16,128. 

*Logan,  J.  W.  I ...  7,269 
Dixon,  C.  H.  c ...  5,946 

Majority  1,323 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,502  c 5,708  l 6,244  l 6,699 
c 5,336  l 4,570  c 5,588  c 5,673 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  1 5,982 

c 5,493 

Leigh,  see  Lancashire,  S.W. 
Leominster,  see  Hereford. 
Lewes,  see  Sussex. 
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Leith  District. 

Elec.  15,484. 
*Munro-Ferguson, 

R.  C.  1 6,043 

Salveson,  E.  T.  u.  5,226 

Majority  817 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 6,355  No  l 5,738  l 5,819 

c 2,485  contest  u 4,095  u 4,494 
Bye-  1888.  1894. 

Elections  l 4,294  1 5,823 

u 1,527  u 4,692 

u 1,499 
ind  3 

Leitrim. 

North.  Elec.  7,670. 
*M‘Hugh,  P.  A.  n..  4,025 
Singleton,  C.  J.  c.  383 

Majority  3,642 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7*4,686  No  w4,510  No 

c 541  contest  c 645  contest 

South.  Elec.  8,242. 

*Tully,  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

714,775  No  714,271  No 

c 489  contest  c 516  contest 

Leix,  see  Queen’s  County. 

Lewisham. 

Elec.  15,254. 

*Penn,  J.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,244  c 3,893  c 5,309  No 

l 3,019  1 1,688  l 2,895  contes 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 4,585 

l 2,892 

Lichfield,  see  Stafford. 
Limehouse,see  TowerHamlets 

Limerick  City. 

Elec.  5,297. 

Joyce,  M.  n 2,521 

Kearney,  F.  E.  u..  474 

Majority  2,047 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,098  No  711,878  No 

c 635  contest#  1,490  contest 
Bye-  1895. 

Election.  n 1,851 

#1,764 

Limerick  County. 

West.  Elec.  8,851. 

*0’Shaughnessy,Pw  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

| y ^ 713,257  No 

No  contest  # 858  contest 

Limerick  County(continued) 
East.  Elec.  8,422. 

Lundon,  W.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

•N y ' 772,903  No 

No  contest  # 1,174  contest 

Lincoln. 

Elec.  8,846. 

*Seely,  C.  H.  u ...  4,002 
Roberts,  C.  1 3,935 

Majority  67 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,726  c 3,159  l 3,410  u 3,808 
c 2,701  l 2,851  c 3,186  l 3,590 

Lincolnshire. 

West  Lindsey, or  Gainsborough 
Eiec.  12,328. 
Ormsby-Gore, 

Hon.  S.  c 4,661 

*Bainbridge,  E.  1...  4,624 

Majority  37 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,955  c 4,123  l 4,945  l 5,077 
c 3,850  l 4,038  c 4,037  c 4,301 
North  Kesteven,  or  Sleaford. 
Elec.  9,870. 

*Chaplin,  Rt.  Hon. 

Henry,  c 4,228 

Reinhardt,  Dr.  0. 1 2,785 

Majority  1,443 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,761  No  c 4,157  c 4,653 

l 3,460  contest  l 3,250  l 2,687 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  c 4,386 

l 3,078 

South  Kesteven,  or  Stamford. 
Elec.  9,534. 

* Younger,  W.  c ...  4,292 
Haslam,  L.  1 3,395 

Majority  897 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,631  No  c 4,150  c 4,203 

l 3,530  contest  1 4,026  l 3,814 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  c 4,236 

l 3,954 

Holland,  or  Spalding 
Elec.  12,550. 

Mansfield,  H.  1 ...  4,352 
Pollock,  E.  H.  u..  4,295 

Majority  57 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,658  c 4,561  l 4,660  rt  4,623 
c 4*580  l 4,273  7*4,334  l 4,274 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  1 5,110 

c 4,363 

Lincolnshire  (continued.) 

North  Lindsey,  or  Brigg. 

Elec.  10,713. 

*Reckitt,  H.  J.  1...  4,899 
Peake,  H.  c... 4,077 

Majority  822 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,643  l 3,887  l 4,448  l 4,886 
c 3,590  c 3,772  c 4,021  c 4,110 
Bye-  1894. 

Election.  c 4,377 

l 4,300 

East  Lindsey,  or  Louth. 

Elec.  9,621. 

*Perks,  R.  W.  1 ...  4,188 

Coote,  Major  E.  c 3,286 

Majority  902 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,801  No  l 4,284  l 4,191 

c 3,590  contest  c 3‘445  c 3,779 

South  Lindsey,  or  Horncastle. 
Elec.  9,488. 

*Willoughby  d’Eresby, 

Lord  c 4,302 

Wallis,  T.  1 2,962 

Majority  1,340 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,824  No  c 4,438  c 4,563 

l 3,959  contest  1 3,700  l 3,022 
Bye-  1894. 

Election.  c 4,582 

l 3,744 

Linlithgowshire. 

Elec.  8,450. 

*Ure,  A.  1 3,827 

Dundas,  D.  c 3,034 

Majority  703 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,801  l 2,543  l 2,870  l 3,760 
c 1,606  c 1,810  c 2,709  c 3,153 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c 3,230 

l 3,071 

Liverpool. 

Everton.  Elec.  10,291. 

* Willox,  Sir  J.  A.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,435  No  c 3,954  No 

l 2,063  contest 1 2,165  contest 

West  Derby.  Elec.  11,799. 
Higginbottom,  S.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,213  c 3,604  c 4,107  c 4,622  j 

l 3,068  l 2,244  l 2,952  1 1,686  1 

Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c 3,632 

l 2,275 
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Liverpool  (continued). 
Kirkdale.  Elec.  10,695. 

*MacIver,  D.  c 4,333 

Cherry,  — . I 1,738 

Majority  2,595 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,301  c 3,084  c 3,750  c 3,818 
l 1,981  l 2,172  la  2,773  l 2,468 
n 765 

Bye-  1898. 

Election.  No 

contest 

Walton.  Elec.  11,341. 

*Stock,  J.  H.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,492  c 2,872  c 3,707  No 
l 2,500  1 1,681  l 2,439  contest 

Scotland.  Elec.  5,859. 
*0’Connor,  T.  P.  n.  2,044 
Rutherford,  WW.c  1,484 


London  University. 

Elec.  4,408. 

I *Foster,  Sir  M.  c...  Unop 
! 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I No  u 1,314  ' y S 

j contest  l 516  No  contest 

Bye-  1900. 

Election.  c 1,271 

l 863 
c 586 

Londonderry  City. 

Elec.  5,056. 

| Hamilton,  Marq.  c 2,361 

I *Moore,  A.  J.  n...  2,294 

Majority  67 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,824  c 1,781  c 1,982  n 2,033 

7(1,796  n 1,778  n 1,954  c 1,954 

Bye-  1899. 

Election.  n 2,343 

u 2,301 


Louth  County  (continued). 

South  Elec.  5,480. 

Nolan,  J.  n 1,233 

*McGhee,  R.  n 934 


Majority  560 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  1 

7(2,724  n 2,911  7(2,537  n 2,089 
c 1,474  u 1,431  c 1,432  c 1,452 

A bercromby.  Elec.  8, 262. 
*Lawrence,  W.  F.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,789  c 3,583  c 3,667  No 
l 2,982  l 2,804  l 2,606  contest 

Exchange.  Elec.  6,718. 

*Mc Arthur,  C . u...  2,811 
Yerney,  F.  I 1,514 


Majority 1,297 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,964  l 2,920  l 2,721  u 2,884 
l 2,900  c 2,750  u 2,655  l 2,630 
l 36 

Bye-  1887.  1897. 

Elections.  1 3,217  u 2,711 
' u 3,210  1 2,657 

West  Toxteth.  Elec.  8,614. 
*Houston,  R.  P. c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,754  No  c 3,604  c 3,609 
1 1,771  contest  1 2,479  1 1,552 
East  Toxteth.  Elec.  9,295. 

*Warr,  A.  F.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,597  No.  c 3,707  c 3,628 
l 2,608  contest  1 2,200  1 1,706 

London  City  (2). 

Elec.  33,364. 

*Gibbs,  Hn.  A.G.  c Unop 
Dimsdale,SirJ.C.o  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 12,827  No  c 10,556  No 
I c 8,802  contest  c 9,258  contest 
l 5,817  c 4,207 

c 5,563 


Londonderry  County. 

North.  Elec.  10,843. 
*Atkinson,Rt.HnJc  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,189  v y ' c 4,763 

l 3,017  No  contest  n 2,538 

South.  Elec.  9,189 

Gordon,  J.  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

«3,723  u 4,737  7(4,554  7(4,470 
c 2,342  7(4,629  7(4,053  l 4,018 
1 1,816 

Longford. 

North.  Elec.  4,395. 
*Farrell,  J.  P.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7(2,592  No  7(2,741  No 

c 163  contest  c 203  - contest 

South.  Elec.  4,212. 

* Blake,  E.  n ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7(3,045  No  7(2,544  No 

c 321  contest  u 347  contest 

Loughboro,  see  Leicester. 
Louth,  see  Lincoln. 

Louth  County. 

North.  Elec.  5,869. 


Majority  299 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

^ ^ '7(2,451  7(2,002 

No  contest  p 1,126  p 1,044 
Bye-  1896. 

Election.  7(1,626 

p 1,249 
i 469 

Lowestoft,  see  Suffolk. 
Ludlow,  see  Shropshire. 

1 Luton,  see  Bedford. 

Lynn  Regis,  see  King’s  Lynn. 
Maeelesfield,  see  Cheshire, 
i Maidstone 

Elec.  5,068. 

Barker,  J.  I 2,201 

i Cornwallis,  F.  S. 

W.  c 2,163 


Majority  38 

I 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

i c 2,184  c 1,917  c 2,443  No 
1 1,839  1 1,603  1 1,4^7  contest 
| Bye-  1888.  1898. 

! Elections,  c 2,050  c 2,214 
1 1,865  l 2,036 


Maldon, 

Manchester. 

North-West.  Elec.  11,721. 
*Houldsworth,  Sir 

W.  H.  c Unop 

| 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I c 5,834  c 5,849  No  c 4,997 

! 1 5,111  1 4,453  contest  1 3, 526 

North.  Elec.  10,770. 
*Schwann,  C.  E.  L.  4,258 
Hicks,  J.  c 4,232 

Majority  26 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1892. 

c 4,093  1 3,476  l 4,255  l 4,327 

1 3,118  c 3,350  c 3,953  c 3,872 

North-East.  Elec.  9,947. 

| *Fergusson,  Rt.  Hn. 


*Healy,  T.  M.  n .. 

. 1,604 

Sir  J.  c 

,.  4,316 

Burke,  H.  n 

. 1,285 

Birrell,  A.  1 

3,610 

Majority  

..  319 

Majority 

...  706 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7(2,581  No  7(2,263  7(2,294 
il,451  contest  71,569  pi, 433 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,341  c 3,680  c4,239  c 3,961 
l 2,893  l 3,353  l 4,129  l 3,720 
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Manchester  (continued) 
East.  Elec.  12,727. 
*Balfour,  Rt.Hn.  A. 

J.  c 5,803 

Scott,  A.  H.  1 3,350 

Majority  2,453 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,536  c 4,160  c 5,147  c 5,886 
l 3,712  l 3,516  l 4,749  l 4,610 

South.  Elec.  11,788. 

♦Peel,  Hon.W.  R.  u 5,122 
Holt,  E.  1 3,850 

Majority  1,272 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,791  l 3,407  l 4,245  u 4,457 
c 3,121  c 3,072  c 4,064  l 4,379 
Bye-  1900. 

Election.  u 5,497 

l 3,458 

South-West.  Elec.  9,102. 

*Galloway,  W.  J.  c 4,017 
Brocklehurst,F.Za&  2,398 

Majority  1,619 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,929  l 3,570  l 3,924  c 3,994 
l 3,362  c 3,459  uS, 776  l 3,496 

Mansfield,  see  Nottingham. 
Marylebone. 

East.  Elec.  6,972. 

♦Boulnois,  E.  c 3,106 

Lyell,  J.  P.  R,  l...  1,12 6 

Majority  1,980 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,130  c 3,101  c 3,122  c 3,379 
l 2,186  1 1,616  l 2,300  1 1,845 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  c 2,579 

l 2,086 

West.  Elec.  8,792. 

♦Scott,  Sir  S.,  E.  c 3,487 
Sands,  W.  H.  1 ...  1,532 

Majority  1,955 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,093  c 3,064  ck,913  u 3,734 
1 1,595  1 1,942  l 2,476  1 2,273 
l 701 
i 101 

Mayo. 

North.  Elec.  7,686. 

O’Kelly,  C.  n 2,504 

Murphy,  W.  n ...  1,116 

Majority  1,388 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v Y ' n 2,311  n 2,037 

No  contest  p 1,472  p 1,316 

Mayo  (continued). 

West.  Elec.  9,436. 

♦Ambrose,  Dr.  R.  n.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

«4,790  No  n 3,456  No 

c 131  contest  c 609  contest 

East.  Elec.  8,225. 

♦Dillon,  J.  n. Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v Y — — 'w2,621  No 

No  contest  p 257  contest 
South.  Elec.  9,055. 
O’Donnell  J.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7?4,900  v Y 

c 75  No  contest 

Bye-  1909. 

Election.  n 2,401 

n 427 

Meath. 

North.  Elec.  6,064. 

White,  P.  n 1,453 

Gibney,  J.  n 1,316 

Majority  137 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v -V ' 712,549  712,324 

No  contest  p 2,146  p 2,292 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  n 2,635 

p 2,376 
South.  Elec.  6,362. 

Carew,  J.  L.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v y ' 77  2,212  p 2,380 

No  contest  p 2,129  77  2,337 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  77  2,707 

p 2,634 

Medway  see  Kent. 

Melton  see  Leicester. 
Merionethshire. 

Elec.  9,437. 

Williams,  A,  O l..  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,784  J 4,127  l 5,175  l 5.173 
c 2,209  c 2,860  c 1,937  c 2,232 
1 1,907 

Merthyr  Tydvil  (2). 

Elec.  15,400. 

♦Thomas,  D.  A.  1 ..  8,598 
Hardie,  Keir,  lab.  5,745 
♦Pritchard-Morgan 

W.  1 4,004 

Majority  4,594 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v y- ' 1 11, 948  l 9,250 

No  contest  Zll,756  l 8,554 
c 2,304  c 6,525 
soc  659 

Bye-  1888. 

Election.  1 7,149 

l 4,956 

| Middlesbrough. 

Elec.  17,307. 

Sadler,  Col.  S.  A.  c 6,760 
*WTilson,  J.  H.  1 ...  6,705 

Majority  55 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 6,961  No  la  4,691  l 6,755 

c 4,035  contest  l 4,062  c 4,735 
u 3,333 

Middlesex. 

Enfield.  Elec.  17,044. 
♦Bowles,  Col.  H.E.  c 6,923 
Crole,  C.  S .1 3,655 

Majority  3,268 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,644  c 3,287  c 5,491  No 
l 2,684  1 1,267  1 3,660  contest 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  c 5,124 

l 3,612 

Tottenham.  Elec.  19,412. 

♦Howard,  J.  c 6,721 

Morgan, Rev.  J.H.£  4,009 

Majority  2,712 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

e 4,441  c 3,941  c 5,794  c 6,388 
l 3,706  l 2,061  l 4,074  l 3,817 

Hornsey.  Elec.  16,127. 
Balfour, Cap.  C.B.c  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,619  No  c 6,192  No 

l 3,299  contest  1 2,913  contest 

Harrow.  Elec.  20,067. 

♦Cox,  I.  E.  B.  c ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,214  No  c 6,047  No 

l 3,241  contest  l 3,428  contest  1 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  c 6,303 

l 5,198 

Ealing.  Elec.  14,497. 
♦Hamilton,  Rt.  Hn. 

Lord  G.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,353  No  c 5,547  No 

l 2,691  contest  l 2,112  contest 

Brentford.  Elec.  12,469. 
♦Bigwood,  J.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,563  c 3,043  c 4,417  No 

l 2,267  1 1,409  l 2,625  contest 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  c 2,572 

1 1,316 
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Middlesex  (continued.) 

Uxbridge.  Elec.  13,701. 
*Dixon-Hartland, 

Sir  F.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,093  No  c 5,172  No 
l 2,615  contest  l 2,029  contest 


Middleton,  see  Lancs.,  S.E. 
Midlothian,  see  Edinburghshr 
Mile  End,  see  Tower  Hamlets. 

Monaghan  County. 

North.  Elec.  7,014. 
*Macaleese,  D.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

w,4055  n 3,962  n 3,697  n 3,377 
c 2,685  c 2,491  c 2,230  c 2,094 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  n 4,032 

c 2,634 


South.  Elec.  6,705. 

Daly,  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

774,735  77  4,715  774,235  77  3,855 
c 963  wl,009  c 1,007  c 1,015 

Monmouth  District. 

Elec.  9,335. 


Harris,  Dr.  R.  c...  4,415 
*Spicer,  A.  1 3,727 

Majority  688 


1885. 
I 2,932 
c 2,922 


1886. 
c 3.033 
l 2,568 


1892. 
I 3,430 
c 3,137 


1895. 
I 3,743 
c 3,589 


Monmouthshire. 

North.  Elec.  11,159. 
*McKenna,  R.  I ...  5,139 
Pennefather,F.de  c 3,740 


Majority  1,399 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,692  l 4,688  l 5,020  7 4,965 
c 3,226  c 2,384  c 3,860  c 4,203  , 

West.  Elec.  11,159. 
*Harcourt,Rt.Hon. 

Sir  W.  V.  I ...  5,976 
Gardner,  Iltyd,  c..  2,401 


Montgomery  District. 

Elec.  3,229. 

* Jones,  Lt-Cl.E.P.c  1,478 
Bright,  J.  A.  I ...  1,309 

Majority  169 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,409  71,344  c 1,406  c 1,435 
7 1,326  cl, 251  7 1,288  71,351 

Montgomeryshire. 

Elec.  7,915. 

*Humphreys-Owen, 


A.C.l  3,482 

Wynn,  R.  W.W.  c 3,218 

Majority  264 

1885.  1886.  1892.  • 1895. 


7 4,044  7 3,799  7 3,662  7 3,442 
c 3,389  c 3,220  c 2,847  c 3,415 
Bye-  1894. 

Election.  7 3,440 
c 3,215 

Montrose  District. 

Elec.  8,881. 

*Morley,  Rt.Hn.  J .1  3,960 


Don,  J.  B.  u 2,390 

Majority  1,570 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,532  7 3,357  7 3,941  7 3,594 
7 2,779  u 2,088  u 2,090  u\ 2,462 
c 963 

Bye.  1896. 

Election.  7 4,565 
c 2,572 

Morley,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R. 


Morpeth. 

Elec.  8,490. 

*Burt,  T . I 3,117 

Barry,  M.  c 2,707 


Majority  410 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Y •"  73,404 

No  contest  c 1,235 


Newark,  see  Nottingham. 
Newbury,  see  Berkshire. 


Majority  3,575 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 6,732  No  7 7,019  7 7,243 
c 1,341  contest  c 1,700  c 1,956 

South.  Elec.  14,303. 
*Morgan,HonF.C.c  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,891  c 5,230  c 5,421  c 5,816 
7 4,293  7 2,285  7 4,700  7 5,203 


Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Elec.  9,095. 

Haslam,Sir  A.  S .u  3,750 
* Allen,  W .1 3,568 


Majority  182 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,031  u 2,896  7 4,204  7 3,510 
c 2,848  7 2,752  u 2,936  u 3,399 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (2). 

Elec.  34,690. 

Plummer,  W.  R.c  15,097 
Renwick,  G.  c ...  14,752 

Storey,  S.  I 10,488 

Lambton,  Cn.  H.Z  10,453 


Majority  4,609 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

710,489  710,681  c!3,823  el2,833 
710,129  710,172  710,905  cl2,170 
c 9,500  u 9,657  710,686  711,862 
c 9,580  711,154 

lab  2,302 

Bye-  1886.  1892. 

Elections.  7 11,110  7 12,983 
C 8,449  u 11,244 

New  Forest,  see  Hampshire. 
Newington. 

West.  Elec.  8,491. 

^Norton,  Cap .C.  W.  I 3,559 
Seaver,  F.  J.  B.  c..  2,403 


Majority  1,156 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,519  c 2,447  7 3,421  7 3,219 
7 1,774  7 2,065  c 2,328  c 2,769 
7 821 

Walworth.  Elec.  7,770 


*Bailey,  J.  c 3,098 

Spokes,  R.  I - 2,233 


Majority  865 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,885  c 1,983  7 2,514  c 2,822 
7 1,816  7 1,748  c 2,218  7 2,269 
in  246  soc  203 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  c 2,676 
7 2,105 
soc  347 


Newmarket,  see  Cambridge. 
Newport,  see  Shropshire. 
Newry. 

Elec.  1,789. 

*Carvill,  P.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  711,183  n 907  n 987 
contest  u 176  c 744  c 628 
p 54 

Newton,  see  Lancashire,  S.W 
Norfolk. 

North-West.  Elec.  10,811. 


G.  White,  l 4,287 

Ffolkes,SirW.H.w  3,811 

Majority  476 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


7 4,461  c 4,084  7 4,911  7 4,817 
c 3,821  7 4,064  c 3,822  c 3,520 
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Norfolk  (continued.) 

S.  West.  Elec  8,740. 

*Hare,  T.  L.  c 3,702 

Winfrey,  R.  1 3,636 


Majority  66 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,096  No  c 4,077  c 3,968 
l 3,776  contest  1 3,739  Z 3,762 

North.  Elec.  10,261. 

*Gurdon,  Sir  W.  B.  1 4,490 
Follett,  Major  c ...  3,493 


Majority  997 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,028  l 4,084  l 4,561  Z 4,246 
c 3,342  c 3,324  c 3,278  c 3,738 

Bye-  1899. 

Election.  1 4,775 

c 3,610 

Elec.  10,791. 


*Price,  R.  J.  I 4,563 

Prioleau,  Cap.W.c  3,733 

Majority  830 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


c 4,682  c 4.570  Z 4,743  t 4,606 
l 4,440  l 4,000  c 4,303  c 4,408 


Mid.  Elec.  9,226. 


* Wilson,  F.  W.  1.. 
Boyle,  W.  L.  c .. 

. 3,996 
. 3,422 

Majority  

. 574 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

* 5,275  143,032  *4,069 
c 2,872  * 2,625  143,599 

1895. 
* 4,220 
14  4,086 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  u 4,112 

* 3,904 

South.  Elec.  9,654. 

*Soames,  A.  W .1.. 
Mann,  E.  N.  c .. 

. 3,986 
. 3,566 

Majority  

420 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

*4,530  No  14  4,288 

c 3,588  contest  *3,535 

1895. 
14  4,281 
* 3,445 

Bye-  1896. 

Election.  * 4,626 

14  3,296 

Normanton,  see  Yorks.,  W.R. 


Northampton  (2). 

Elec.  12,180. 

Shipman,  J.  G.  1..  5,437 
*Labouchere,  H.  L.  5,281 
Orlebar,  R.  R.  B.  c 4,481 
Randall,  H.  E.  c...  4,121 


Majority  956 

c3655  c3235 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,845  Z 4,570  Z 5,436  Z 4,884 
Z 4,315  1 4,353  *5,161  c 3,820 
c 3,890  u 3,850  c 3,651  *3,703 
c 3,656  c 3,235  c 3,394 
soc  1,216 
£ 1 1,131 

Bye-  1891. 

Election.  1 5,436 

c 3,723 

Northamptonshire. 

North.  Elec.  10,209. 
Sackville,  S.G.S.  c 4,550 


Barlow,  F.  I 3,303 


Majority  1,247 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,467  No  c 4,505  No 


*4,286  contest  * 3,836  contest 
East.  Elec.  14,865. 
*Channing,  F.  A.  1.  7,003 
Parker,  J.  C.  I).  c 5,563 


Majority  1,440 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1S95. 

* 5,414  *4,428  *5,832  *6,177 
c 3,359  u 3,012  e 4,348  c 4,961 

Mid.  Elec.  12,175. 


Spencer,  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  R.  I 5,399 

* Pender,  Sir  J.  e ...  4,609 

Majority  790 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


*5,446  *4,887  *4,731  c 5,082 
c 4,347  u 3,931  c 4,229  *4,802 

South.  Elec.  8,976. 
Fitzroy,Hn.E.A.  c 4,174 
Grove,  T.  N.  A.  1.  3,166 


Majority  1,008 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,074  c 4,003  * 3,930  c 4,553 
*4,012  *3,687  c 3,882  *3,324 

North  Lonsdale,  see  Lancs.N. 


Northumberland. 

| Wansbeck.  Elec.  14,179. 


*Fenwick,  C . I 5,474 

Appleby,  J.  S.  c...  4,283 

Majority  1,191 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


*5,858  * 5,235  *5,696  *5,629 
c 2,703  c 1,710  I4  2,920c<fc*2,422 

Tyneside.  Elec.  18,460. 


Smith,  H.  C.  u . . 

..  7,093 

*Pease,  J.  A.  1 .... 

..  6,730 

Majority  .... 

..  363 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

* 5,782  * 4,112  * 5,468  * 6,066 
c 3,440  "14  3*990  u 5,018  u 5,631 


Hexham.  Elec.  10,310. 

*Beaumont,  W.  C.  I 4,197 
Morpeth,  Visct.  u 4,011 

Majority  186 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

* 5,193  *4,177  c 4,092  *4,438 
c 3,663  u 3,220  *4,010  c 4,003 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  * 4,804 
c 4,385 

Berwick-on - Tweed. 

Elec.  9,303. 

*Grey,  Sir  E.  I Unop 

*885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4729  *4131  *4002  *4,378 

C3316  14  3407  c3560  c 3,593’ 

Northwieh,  see  Cheshire. 

Norwich  (2). 

Elec.  18,738. 

*Hoare,  Sir  S.  c 1 TT 
Bullard,  Sir  H.c  | Un0P 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 7,279  *6,295  c 7,718  c 8,166 
*6,666  c 6,156  *7,407  c 8,034 
*6,251  *6,119  *6,881  * 7,330 
c 5,564  * 7,210 

Norwood,  see  Lambeth. 
Nottingham. 

West.  Elec.  14,873. 

Yoxall,  J.  H .1  ...  6,023 
Griffin,  SirL.  H .u.  5,639 


Majority  384 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

*6,669  *5,548  14  5,610  *6,088 
c 3,797  14  4,609  * 5,309  14  5,575 
soc  898 
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Nottingham  (continued) 

East.  Elec.  12,109.  j 

*Bond,  E.  c 4,927  i 

Fraser,  E.  H.  I ...  4,148 


Majority  779 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  j 

l 5,239  l 4,584  l 4,861  c4,900 
c 4,248  c 4,418  c 4,284  (4,785 

South.  Elec.  12,442. 

Bentinck,LordH.c  5,298 
Stanger,  H.  Y.  1...  3,914  j 


Majority  1,384 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,983  c 4,586  c 4,570  e 4,802 
c 4,620  (4,317  (4,487  (4,369 


Nottinghamshire. 


Oldham  (2). 

Elec.  29,253. 

*Emmott,  A.  I ...  12,947 
Churchill,  W.S.c  12,931 
*Rnnciman,  W.  1.  12,709 
Crisp,  C.  B.  c ...  12,522 

Majority  238 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

d2,259c  11, 606  (12,610  c 13,085 
ell, 992  c 11, 484  (12,541  cl2,465 
(11,847  (10,921  c 12,205  (12,249 
c 11,491  (10,891  c 11,952  (12,092 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  ( 12,976 

( 12,770 
c 11,477 
c 11,449 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Elec.  7,609. 

Wason,  John  C.  u 2,057 
*Lyell,  Sir  L.  1 2,017 


Bassetlaw.  Elec.  10,423. 
*Milner,  feir  F.  G^  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,367  No  c 4,446  c 4,874 

(4,072  contest  ( 4,044  ( 3,621 


Majority  40 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(3,352  (2,353  (2,353  (2,361 
c 1,940  u 1,382  u 1,617  7*tl,580 

Ormskirk,  see  Lane.,  S.W. 


Oxfordshire  (continued) 

Mid  or  Woodstock. 

Elec.  9,663. 

*Morrell,  G.  H.  c...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(4,327  No  (4,278  c 4,669 
c 4,138  contest  c 4,167  (3,740 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 4,448 
( 3,768 

South  or  Henley. 

Elec.  9,039. 

*Hermon-Hodge,Tc  3,622 


Samuel,  H.  I . 3,450 

Majority  172 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,778  c 3,674  c 3,688  c 3,831 
(3,258  (2,600  (3,269  (3,470 

Paddington. 

North.  Elec.  8,197, 

*Aird,  J.  c 3,364 

Fordham,  E.  W.  I 1,518 


Majority  1,846 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,482  c 2,383  c 2,591  c 2,894 
(1,797  (1,389  (2,281  (1,852 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  c 2,230 
( 1,812 

South.  Elec.  5,750. 
*Fardell,  Sir  G.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,731  c 2,576  v Y 

( 1,025  ( 769  No  contest 

( 290 

Paisley. 

Elec.  10,758. 

*Dunn,  Sir  W.  I ...  4,532 
Swinton  CaptG.  c 3,474 


Majority  1,058 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(3,390  (3,053  (4,262  (4,404 
c 2,523  ?t2,491  7*2,441  c 3,062 
Bye.  1891. 

Election.  ( 4,145 

c 2,807 

Partick,  see  Lanarkshire. 
Peekham,  see  Camberwell. 
Peebles  and  Selkirk. 

Elec.  3,603. 

*Thorburn,  Sir  W.w  1,598 
Tennant,  E.  P.  1...  1,387 


Majority  211 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

( 1,746  7*1,375  7*r,603  7*1,563 
c 1,038  (1,325  (1,367  (1,509 


Bye- 

Election. 


1890. 
c 4,381 
( 3,653 


Newark.  Elec.  10,310. 

*Welby,  Sir  C.  G.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,283 


(3,513 

Bye- 

Election. 


No  contest 

1900. 
c 5,162 
( 2,871 


Rushcliffe.  Elec.  14,906. 

*Ellis,  J.  E.  ( 6,359 

Robinson,  J.  c ...  5,913 


Majority  446 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(5,944  (4,784  (5,380  (5,752 
c 3,308  7*3,337  7*4,588  c 5,11 9 

Mansfield.  Elec.  14,456. 

Markham,  A.  B.  I 6,496 
Eyre,  Col.  H.  c ...  4,127 


Majority  2,396 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(6,120  (4,876  (5,731  ( 5,670 
c 2,305  c 2,832  c 3,235  c 4,285 

Nuneaton,  see  Warwick. 


Osgoldeross,  see  Yorks.,  W.R. 
Ossory,  see  Queen’s  Co. 
Oswestry,  see  Shropshire, 
otley,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R. 

! Oxford  City. 

Elec.  8,185. 

| *Valentia,ViscountcUnop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

j c 3,212  No  c 3,276  c 3,623 

j (2,894  contest  (3,156  (2,975 

Bye-  1895. 

j Election.  c 3,745 
( 3,143 

Oxford  University  (2). 

Elec.  6,221 

j *Talbot,HnJ.G.c  \ TT 
j * Anson,  Sir  W.  u f UnoP 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1892. 

j ' ' 

No  contest 

Oxfordshire. 

| North,  or  Banbury. 

Elec.  7,853. 

*Brassey,  A.  c 3,632 

! Fiennes,  Hon.  E.  I 2,821 


Majority  811 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

(4,436  ( 3,677  ( 3,640  c 4,057 
c 2,944  c 3,184  c 3,453  ( 3,074 
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Pembroke  District. 

Elec.  6,598. 

*Laurie,Gen.  J.  W.c  2,679 
Terrell,  T.  1 2,667 

Majority  12 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 2,415  c 2,805  Z 2,580  c 2,729 
c 2,150  Z 2,033  c 2,385  Z 2,550 

Pembrokeshire. 

Elec.  11,083. 

*Philipps,  J.  W.  1.  Unop 
> 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,999  Z 4,099  l 4,800  Z 4,550 
c 3,738  c 3,983  c 3,700  c 3,970 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  1 5,070 

c 3,406 

Penrith,  see  Cumberland. 

Penryn  and  Falmouth. 

Elec.  2,756. 

*Horniman,  F.  J.  1..  1,184 
Cohen,  N.  L,  n ...  1,164 

Majority  20 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 1,170  cl, 088  cl, 218  Z 1,150 
c 1,069  Z 998  Z 880  c 1,101 

Perth. 

Elec.  4,873. 

* Wallace,  R.  1 2,171 

Whitelaw,  W.  c...  1,827 

Majority  344 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 1,652  Z 1.573  c 1,398  Z 2,137 
cl, 099  w 1,120  Z 1,171  cl, 763 
Z 969  ind  907 

Perthshire. 

East.  Elec.  7,463. 

*Kinloch,  Sir  J.  G.  1 3,185 
Stewart,  J.  G.  c...  2,143 

Majority  1,042 

‘ 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,222  l 3,504  l 3,533  l 3,410 
c 2,421  u 2,195  c 2,484  c 2,535 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  1 4,055 

c 2,289 

West.  Elec.  8,078. 

Stroyan,  J.  u 3,598 

Parker,  C.  S.  1 ...  2,913 

Majority  685 

1885w  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,786  u 3, 269  u 3,422  u 3,379 
c 3,290  l 2,329  l 3,053  l 3,087 

Peterborough. 

Elec.  5,300. 

*Purvis,  R.  u 2,315 

Stewart,  H.  1 2,155 

Majority  160 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£Z1,853  7*1,780  1 2,037  w2,259 
1 1,595  1 1,491  u 1,879  l 2,017 
Bye-  1889. 

Election.  1 1,893 

7*1,642 

Petersfield,  see  Hampshire. 

Plymouth  (2). 

Elec.  13,566. 

Duke,  H.  E.  c ...  6,009 
*Guest,  Hon.  I.  C.  c 6,005 
*Mendl,  S.  F.  1 ...  5,460 
Walker,  H.  de  R.  1 5,264 

Majority  549 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,354  c 4,137  c 5,081  c 5,575 
c 4,240  c 4,133  c 5,081  l 5,482 
l 4,132  1 3,255  l 4,921  c 5,456 
l 3,968  1 3,175  l 4,861  l 5,298 
Bye.  1898. 

Election.  1 5,966 

c 5,802 

Pontefract. 

Elec.  3,004. 

*Nussey,  T.  W . 1...  1,385 
Ripley,  Sir  F.  c...  1,269 

Majority  116 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,111  c 1,156  c 1,132  1 1,245 
1 1,075  l 947  1 1,092  c 1,188 
Feb.  June 

1 Bye-  1893.  1893. 

1 Election.  Z 1,228  Z 1,191 
c 1,165  c 1,159 

Poplar,  see  Tower  Hamlets. 

Portsmouth  (2). 

Elec.  26,698. 

i Majendie,J.H.  A.  c 10,818 

I Lucas,  R.  c 10,383 

| *Baker,  Sir  J.  1...  10,214 
Bramsden,  T.  A.  1 10,031 

Majority  604 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 8,367  u 8,482  Z 9,643  Z 10,451 
Z 8,214  c 8,325  Z 9,448  Z 10,255 
c 7,650  Z 7,196  c 9,135  c 9,717 
c 7,595  Z 7,069  7*  9,000  u 9,567 
Bye-  1900. 

Election,  Z 10,287 

c 9,703 

Preston  (2). 

Elec.  16,867. 

"Hanbury,  R.  W.  c 8,944 
*Tomlinson,  W.  E.c  8,067 
Hardie,  J.  K.  lab.  4,834 

Majority  4,110 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  • 

c 8,459  c 7,491  c 8,070  c 8,928 
c 7,971  c 7,276  c 7,764  c 7,622 
Z 5,491  Z 4,982  Z 6,182  Za4,781 
Z 4,771 

Prestwieh,seeLancashire,S.E. 
Pudsey,  see  York,  W.  R. 
Queen’s  County. 

Ossory.  Elec.  6,521. 

Delaney,  — n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7*3,959  No  n 3,666  n 2,986 
c 293  contest  c 523  c 930 

Leix.  Elec.  6,231. 

*'MacDonnell,  Dr.  n Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

n3,740  713,528  ?i3,261  No 

c 507  c 406  c 513  contest 

Radnorshire. 

Elec.  5,219. 

Edwards,  F.  1 2,081 

Llewelyn,  C.  c ...  1,915 

Majority  166 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,880  c 1,910  Z 1,973  c 1,949 
Z 1,813  Z 1,668  c 1,740  Z 1,868 

Radeliffe-eum-Farnworth. 

see  Lancashire,  S.E. 
Ramsey,  see  Huntingdonshire. 
Reading. 

Elec.  10,152. 

*Palmer,  G.  W.  1...  4,592 
Keyser,  C.  E.  c ...  4,353 

Majority  239 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,518  c 3,378  Z 3,900  c 4,278 
Z 3,389  Z 3,262  c 3,700  Z 3,927 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  • Z 4,600 
c 3,906 
soe  270 
Reigate,  see  Surrey. 
Renfrewshire. 

East.  Elec.  12,464. 
*Shaw-Stewart,  M. 

H.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 3,642  c 3,806  c 4,484  No 

c 3,144  Z 2,438  Z 3,397  contest 
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Renfrewshire  (continued). 
West.  Elec.  9,861. 
*Renshaw,  C.  B.  c 4,823 
Coats, SirT.G.,BU  4,053 


Roxburghshire. 

Elec.  5,931. 

*Dalkeith,  Earl  of  c 2,682 
Jardine,  Sir  J.  1...  2,323 


St.  Paneras. 

North.  Elec.  7,582. 

*Moon,  E.  R.  P.  c. . 3,056 
Dickinson,  W.  H.  I 2,345 


Majority  270  I 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  j 

1 3,618  e 3,434  c 3,773  c 3,909  j 
l 2,908  l 2,881  l 3,322  l 3,397 

Rhondda,  see  Glamorganshire 
Richmond,  see  York,  N.R. 
Ripon,  see  York,  W.R. 
Rochdale. 

Elec.  12,968. 

*Royds,  C.  M.  c ...  5,204 

Harvey,  G.  I 5,185  j 

Clarke,  A.  soc 901 


Majority  19 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,552  l 4,738  £5,460  c 4,781 
c 4,417  c 3,481  c 4,480  l 4,359 
lab  1,251 

Rochester. 

Elec.  4,936. 

*Cranborne,Visct.c  Unop  j 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  j 

cl^  c 1,649  c 2,199  c 2,152  | 

1 1,386  1 1,353  1 1,712  1 1,673  ! 

Bye-  1889. 

Election.  1 1,655  j 

c 1,580 

Romford,  see  Essex. 
Roscommon  County. 

North.  Elec.  8,995. 

O’Kelly.  J.  n Unop  I 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  j 

«4,664  No  77  3,250  # 3,411  j 

771,438  contest# 3,198  n 2,935 
c 366 

South.  Elec.  8,980. 
*Hayden,  J.  P.  n..  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

776,033  No  #3,815  #3,398 

l 366  contest  77  2,244  77  2,244 

ROSS,  see  Hereford. 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 

Elec.  7,909. 

*Weir,  J.G.l 3,554 

Fletcher,  J.  W.  u 1,651 


Majority  1,903 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

ct-4942  l 4,263  £3,171  l 3,272 
0,2,925  u 1,197  u 2,413  c 2,409  j 

RossendaleseeLancashire.N.E  j 
Rotherham,  see  York,  W.R.  j 
Rotherhithe,  see  Southwark,  j 


Majority  359 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£3,491  7*2,570  £2,672  c 2,929 
c 1,945  £ 2,142  u 2,514  £ 2,368 

Rugby,  see  Warwick. 

Rusheliffe,  see  Nottingham. 

Rutlandshire. 

Elec.  4,207. 

*Finch,  G.  H.  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,366  v v- ' 

£ 1,110  No  contest 

Rye,  see  Sussex. 

St.  Albans,  see  Hertfordshire. 
St.  Andrew’s  District. 

Elec.  2,951. 

*Anstruther,H.T.w  1,148 


Annand,  J.  I 1,094 

Majority  54 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£ 1,256  7*1,132  7*1,066  7*1,185 
£1,256  £ 716  £ 954  £ 989 

St.  Augustine’s,  see  Kent. 

St.  Austell,  see  Cornwall. 

St.  George’s. 

Hanover  Square. 

Elec.  9,820. 

Legge,Col.Hn.H.c  3,852 


Everitt,  W.  I 1,278 

Majority  2,574 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,256  v y 

£ 2,503  No  contest 

Bye-  1887. 

Election.  7*5,702 

£ 1,812 

St.  George’s-in-East,  see 
Tower  Hamlets. 

St.  Helens. 

Elec.  10,763. 

*Seton-Karr,  H.  c..  5,300 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V.  1 3,402 

Majority  1,898 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,750  c 3,621  c 4,258  c 4,700 
£3,693  £3,404  £4,199  £4,091 

St.  Ives,  see  Cornwall. 


Majority  711 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£2,380  c 2,074  £2,643  c 2,834 
cl, 915  £1,813  c2,583  £2,623 
ind  35  i u 29 
Bye.  1890. 

Election.  £ 2,657 
c 2,548 
7*  29 

South.  Elec.  5,894. 

*Jessel,  Cap.H.M.w  2,273 
Hamilton,  N.  P.  I 1,113 


Majority  1,160 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£2,225  7*1.915  7*2,470  7*2,433 
c 2,005  £ 897  £2,033  £1,223 
Bye-  1896. 

Election.  u 2,631 
£ 1,375 

East-.  Elec.  7,248. 

* Wrightson,  Sir  T.  c 3,016 
Astbury,  J.  M.  L.  2,106 

Majority  910 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£2,417  c 2,327  c 2,621  c 2,612 
e 2,151  £1,826  £2,180  £2,323 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  c 2,610 
£ 2,423 

West.  Elec.  7,431. 
*Graham,  H.  R.  c..  3,220 
Benson,  G.  R.  I ...  1,553 


Majority  1,667 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£ 2,954  £2,563  c 2,984  c 3,104 
c 2,485  c 2,503  £2,942  £2,273 

St.  Patrick’s,  see  Dublin. 

St.  Rollox,  see  Glasgow. 

St.  Stephen’s  Green,  see 
Dublin. 

Saffron  Walden,  see  Essex. 
Salford. 

North.  Elec.  9,432. 

. *Platt-Higgins,F.e.  4,370 
Lawton,  J.  E.  1. ...  3,497 


Majority  873 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,519  c 3,327  £3,686  c 3,787 
£3,343  £3,168  c 3,399  £3,781 
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Salford  (continued.) 

West.  Elec.  12,213] 
*Knowles,  Lees  c...  5,503 


Mallet,  C.  E.  I 


4,341 


Majority  1,162 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,704  c 3,399  c 4,152  c 4,354 
c 3,431  l 3,283  l 4,112  l 4,254 

South.  Elec.  9,109. 

Groves,  J.  G.  c ...  4,207 
Mond,  A.  1 2,980 


Majority  1,227 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,752  c 3,645  c 3,406  c 3,384 
l 3,706  l 3,488  l 3,369  l 3,310 
lab  553  lab  813 

Salisbury. 

Elec.  2,872. 

Palmer,  W.  u 1,399 

Low,  F.  1 1,160 


Majority  .....  239 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 1,144  c 1,259  c 1,374  c 1,404 
c 1,104  l 910  £1,136  1 1,187 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  c 1,425 
' 1 1,278 

Scarborough. 

Elec.'  5,730. 

*Rickett,  J.  C .1 ...  2,548 
Sitwell,  SirG.  R.  c 2,441 

Majority  107 

1885.  1886.'  1892.  1895. 

c 2,185  l 2,122  c 2,293  l 2,415 
l 2,047  c 2,020  l 2,122  c 2,391 

Scotland,  see  Liverpool. 
Sevenoaks,  see  Kent. 
Sheffield. 

Attercliffe.  Elec.  13,674. 

* Langley,  J.  B.  1..  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,891  l 4,365  l 5,107  No 

c 3,633  u 2,958  c 3,963  contest 
BiCe-  1894. 

Election.  1 4,486 

c 3,495 
lab  1,249 

Brightside.  Elec.  11,700. 

Hope,  J.  F.  c 4,992 

Maddison,  F.  I ...  4,028 

Majority 964 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,610  l 4,280  l 4,938  No 

c 3,382  c 3,404  c 3,661  contest 
Bye-  1897. 

Election.  1 4,289 

c 4,106 


Sheffield  (continued.)  * 

Central.  Elec.  9,821. 
*Vincent,  Sir  H.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,633  c 4,522  l 4,474  No 
l 3,484  l 3,326  l 3,618  contest 
r 140 

FLallam.  Elec.  10,700. 
*Stuart- W ortley , 

Rt.  Hn.  0.  B.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,764  c 3,581  c 4,057  No 
l 3,155  l 2,622  l 3,414  contest 
Ecclesall.  Elec.  10,258. 
*Ashmead-Bartlett, 

Sir  E.  c 5,059 

Vaile,  R.  1 3,230 


Majority  1,829 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,182  c 3,920  c 4,536  No 
l 3,490  l 2,688  l 3,696  contes 
l 3,155  l 2,132 

Shipley,  Yorkshire,  W.R. 
Shoreditch. 

Hoxton.  Elec.  7,789. 

Hay,  Hon.  C.  G.  c 2,866 
*Stuart,  J.  I 2,595 


Majority  271 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,084  l 2,324  l 3,410  l 2,990 
c 2,087  c 2,079  c 2,114  c 2,862 
lab  19 

Haggerston.  Elec.  6,378. 
Cremer,  W.  R.  1...  2,290 
*Lowles,  J.  c 2,266 


Majority  24 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 2,736  l 2,054  l 2,543  c 2,269 
c 1,259  u 1,677  c 1,622  l 2,229 

Shrewsbury. 

Elec.  4,500. 

*Greene,  H.  D.  c...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,244  c 1,826  c 1,979  No 
1 1,512  £1,269  £1,573  contest 

Shropshire. 

West,  or  Osivestry. 

Elec.  9,991. 

*Leighton,  S.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,753  v r ' c 4,605 

l 3,772  No  contest  l 3,598 

North,  or  Newport. 

Elec.  10,629. 
*Kenyon-Slaney, 

Col.  W.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,694  c 4,460  c 4,815  No 

c 4,333  l 2,884  l 3,530  contest 


Shropshire  (continued.) 

Mid,  or  Wellington. 

Elec.  8,427. 

*Brown,  A.  H.  u...  3,480 
Varty,  R.  1 2,318 

Majority  1,162 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,801  No  w3,964  No 
c 2,571  contest  l 2,681  contest 

South,  or  Ludlow. 

Elec.  10,384. 

*More,  R.  J.u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,642  No  u 5,965  No 
c 4,703  contest  £2,146  contest 

Skipton,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R 
Sleaford,  see  Lincoln. 

Sligo  County. 

North.  Elec.  8,629. 
McKillop,  W.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

715,216  No  w 4,216  n3,274 
! c 772  contest  c 958  j?  1,281 
u 771 

I Bye-  1891. 

I Election.  n 3,261 
p 2,493 

| South.  Elec.  7,670. 

j *C’Dowd,  J.  n Unop 

1 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

S w5,151  No  715,400  113,717 
c 541  contest  c 548  u 522 

! Somersetshire, 
j North.  Elec.  10,682. 

*Llewellyn,  E.  H.  c 4,530 
I Bateman-Hope, 

W.  H.  I 4,014 


Majority  516 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,176  c 4,252  £3,920  c 4,652 
£3,491  £2,087  c 3,901  £3,966 
Wells.  Elec.  11,137. 

* Dickinson,  R.  E.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,201  No  c 4,335  c 4,696 
£ 3,335  contest  £ 3,395  £ 3,286 

Frome.  Elee.  12,317. 
*Barlow,  J.  E.  I ...  5,066 
Hume-Williams, 

J.  W.  c 4,708 


Majority  358 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

£4,735  c 4,349  £4,747  c5,043 
c 3,973  £3,645  c 4,260  £4,660 
Bye-  1896. 

Election.  £ 5,062 
c 4,763 


■ 
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Somersetshire  (continued.) 
East.  Elec.  9,047. 
*Hobhouse,  H.  u...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,782  No  u 4,830  u 4,408 
c 3,280  contest  l 3,575  l 3,334 

South.  Elec.  9,462. 

*Strachey,  E . 1 4,349 

Mason,  W.  J.  P.  c 3,671 


Majority  678 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,534  l 3,739  l 4,330  l 4,167 
c 3,268  c 3,582  c 3,925  c 3,827 

Bridgwater.  Elec.  10,437. 
♦Stanley.  E.  J.  c...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,985  No  c 4,555  No 
j l 3,835  contest  1 3,362  contest 

j West,  or  Wellington. 

Elec.  9,78?. 

*Acland-Hood,Capt. 

Sir  A.  F.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 l 4,299  c4,117  c 4,369  No 
| j c 3,760  l 3,220  l 3,485  contest 

Southampton  (2). 

Elec.  16,505. 

Chamberlayne,T.c  6,888 
*Simeon,  Sir  J.  S. 

B . u 6,253 

*Evans,  Sir  F.  H.  I 5,575 
Hyde,  O.  G.  1 4,651 


Majority  1,313 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,595  c 5,023  c 5,449  c 5,924 
c 5,307  c 4,726  l 5,182  «5,390 
l 4,566  l 4,384  l 4,920  l 5,181 
l 4,535  l 4,029  c 4,734  la  4,178 
i la  867 

Bye-  1888.  1896. 

Elections.  I 5,151  l 5,557 
c 4,266  e 5,522 
soc  273 

South  Molton,  see  Devon. 
Southport,  see  Lancas,  S.W. 
South  Shields. 

Elec.  16,033. 

♦Robson,  W.  S . 1...  7,417 
Bedhead, — c 4,119 

Majority  3,298 

| 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,064  No  1 4,965  l 5,057 
c 3,128  contest  c 3,958  c 4,924 


Southwark. 

West.  Elec.  7,945. 
♦Causton,  B.  K.  1...  2,893 
Newton,  Sir  A.  J.u  2,763 

Majority  130 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 2,851  l 2,566  l 3,534  l 2,989 
c 2,611  c 2,453  c 2,295  c 2,870 
Bye-  1888. 

Election.  1 3,638 

c 2,444 

Rotherhithe.  Elec.  9,559. 
*Macdona,  J.  C.  c..  3,939 
Davies,  T.  H .1  ...  2,356 

Majority  1,583 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,327  c 3,202  c 3,995  c 4,092 
l 2,800  l 2,115  l 2,765  l 2,246 

Bermondsey.  Elec.  11,211. 

Cust,  H.  J.  C.  c...  4,017 
Benn,  J.  W.  1 3,717 

Majority  300 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,469  c 3,356  l 4,390  c 4,182 
c 3,386  l 2,998  c 3,732  l 3,822 

Sowerby,  see  Yorkshire,  W.R. 
Spalding,  see  Lincoln. 

Spen  Valley,  see  Yorks,  W.R. 
Stafford. 


Elec.  3,534. 

*Shaw,  C.  E.  1 

. 1,633 

Cawston,  G.  c 

. 1,528 

Majority  

. 105 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

£1,532  c 1,528  £1,684 

£ 1,568 

c 1,485  £ 1,435  c 1,322 

c 1,556 

Staffordshire. 

West.  Elec.  10,744. 

♦Henderson,  A.  u.. 

Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

£4,820  No  u 5,227 

No 

c 4,106  contest  £ 2,879 

contest 

Bye-  1898. 

Election.  u 4,796 

£ 3,993 

Leek.  Elec.  11,006. 

*Bill,  C.  c 

. 4,800 

Pearce,  R.  1 

. 4,041 

Majority  

. 759 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,225  c 4,324  c 4,576  c 4,705 
c 4,063  l 3,669  l 4,213  l 4,091 


Staffordshire  (continued.) 
Burton .-  Elec.  10,852. 
Batcliffe,  R.  F.  u.  5,592 
* J ohnson-Ferguson, 

J.  E .1  3,421  i 


Majority  2,171  i 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  J 

l 5,295  v y ' I 

c 2,543  No  contest 

Bye-  1885. 

Election.  1 5,295 

c 2,543 


North-West.  Elec.  14,626. 


Heath,  J.  c 

6,205  I 

Lovatt,  J.  1 

4,994  ! 

! 

Majority  

1,211 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

I 5,757  c 5,252  c 5,638  c 6,206  | 

c 4,720  l 4,459  l 5,406  l 5,538 

Lichfield.  Elec.  9,608. 

* Warner,  T.  C.  I ...  4,300 
Harrison,  W.  B.  u 3,485 


Majority  815 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,126  l 3,391  u 3,576  l 3,902 
c 2,031  u 2,765  l 3,572  u 3,858 

Bye-  1896. 

Election.  1 4,483 

u 3,955 

Kingswinford.  Elec.  12,365. 

Webb,  Col.  W.G.c  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  i 

c 5,161  No  c 5,371  No  | 

l 4,530  contest  1 3,800  contast  ; 

Handsworth.  Elec.  21,023. 

*Meysey-Thompson, 

Sir  H.  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895.  j 

1 7,057  No  c 7,370  No 

c 4,107  contest  l 5,433  contest  j 

Stalybridge. 

Elec.  7,461. 

Whi te  Ridley,  M.  c 3,321 
Cheetham,  J.  F.  I 3,240  , 


Majority  81 

1885,  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,169  c 3,221  c 3,289  c 3,389 
l 2,950  l 2,682  l 2,943  l 2,757 

Stamford,  see  Lincoln. 

Stepney,  see  Tower  Hamlets. 
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Stirling  District. 

Elec.  6,422. 

*Campbell-Banner- 
man,  Rt,  Hon. 

Sir  H.  1 2,715 

Duke,  Col.  0.  T.  u 2,085 

Majority  630 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  l 2,440  l 2,791  l 2,786 
contest  u 1,471  u 1,695  c 1,658 

Stirlingshire. 

Elec.  16,179. 1 

*McKillop,  J.  c ...  6,325 
Robertson,  Sir  G.  1 6,023 

Majority  302 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 6,454  l 5,067  l 5,296  c 5,916 
c 8, 938  ^4,360  u 4,550  l 5,489 
lab  663 

Stockport  (2).' 

Elec.  12,386. 

Leigh,  Sir  J.  1 ...  5,666 
*Melville,  B.  Y.  c..  5,377 

Green,  G.  1 5,200 

Hillier,  A.  c 5,098 

Majority 466 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,855  c 4,207  l 5,202  c 5,410 
c 4,498  c4,495  c 4,986  c 5,067 
l 4,486  l 4,184  l 4,876  l 4,933 
l 4,132  l 3,938  c 4,681  l 4,562 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c5,264 

l 4,799 

Stockton-on-Tees. 

Elec.  11,308. 

Ropner,  Col,  R.  c.  5,272 
*Samuel,  J.,  1 4,873 

Majority  ..  ...  399 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,236  l 3,822  c4,783  l 4,786 
c 3,133  c 2,820  l 4,477  c 4,314 
Bye-  1888. 

Election.  1 3,889 

c 3,494 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Elec.  13,074. 

*Coghill,  D.  H.  c...  4,932 
Baring,  G.  1 4,732 

Majority  200 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,790  l 3,255  7 4,629  c 4,396 
c 2,800  c 2,093  c 2,846  l 4,196 
Bye-  1890. 

Election.  1 4,157 

c 2,925 

Stowmarket,  see  Suffolk. 
Strand. 

Elec.  9,891. 

*Smith, Hn  W. F.  Dc  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,645  c 5,034  v — ' 

l 2,486  1 1,508  No  contest 

Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 4,952 

1 1,946 

Stratford-on-Avon,  see 

Warwickshire. 

Stretford,  see  Lancashire, S.E. 
Stroud,  see  Gloucestershire. 
Sudbury,  see  Suffolk. 

Suffolk. 

North,  or  Lowestoft. 

Elec.  12,678. 

Lucas,  Col.  F.  c...  5,077 
Adams,  Aid.  1 3,348 

Majority  1,729 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,324  No  c 5,099  c 5,199 

c 3,743  contest  l 3,909  l 3,820 
North-East,  or  Eye. 

Elec.  10,162. 

*Stevenson,  F.  S.  1.  4,664 
Harben,  H.  D.  c...  2,947 

Majority  1,717 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 5,356  l 4,544  l 4,701  l 4,437 
c 3,360  u 2,983  c 3,431  c 3,603 
North-West,  or  Stowmarket. 
Elec.  10,651. 

Malcolm,  lane  ...  4,431 
Horobin,  F.  C.  1...  3,068 

Majority  1,363 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,606  c 3,906  l 4,630  c 5,144 
c 3,475  l 3,363  c 4,486  l 3,701 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  1 4,346 

c 4,132 

South,  or  Sudbury. 

Elec.  10,234. 

*Quilter,  SiriW.C.w  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,913  No  %5,111  No 

c 3,461  contest 1 2,905  contest 
South-East,  or  Woodbridge. 
Elec.  12,077. 

*Pretyman,Cap.E.c  5,089 
Cobbold,  F.  F.  1...  4,437 

Majority  652 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1893. 

1 4,978  c 4,854  l 5,223  c 5,410 

c 4,810  l 4,541  c 4,483  7 4,478 

Sunderland  (2); 

Elec.  24,423. 

*Doxford,  SirW.  T.  c 9,617 
Pemberton,  J.  c...  9,566 
Hunter,  G.  B.  1...  9,370 
Wilkie,  A.  1 ds  lab  8,842 

Majority  247 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 8,295  l 6,970  l 9,711  c 9,833 
if  7,759  l 6,839  l 9,554  l 8,232 
c 6,703  u 6,027  u 8,304  l 8,185 
o 8,002 

Surrey! 

North-West,  or  Chertsey. 

Elec.  12,299. 
*Leigh-Bennett, 

H.  C.  c 5,367 

Longman,  H.  H.  1 3,080 

Majority 2,287 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,540  v — — , 

l 2,560  No  contest 

Bye-  1892.  1897. 

Elections,  c 4,589  c 4,845 

l 2,751  l 3,977 

South-West,  or  Guildford. 

Elec.  12,477. 
*Brodrick,  Rt.  Hon. 

W.  St.  J.  c ...  5,816 
Chapman,  A.  W.  1 3,609 

Majority  2,207 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,485  No  c 5,191  No 

l 3,750  contest  1 3, 720  contest 

South-East,  or  Rebate. 

Elec.  12,078. 

*Cubitt,  Hon.  H.  c Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,726  No  c 4,786  No 

l 2,762  contest  l 3,097  contest 

Mid,  or  Epsom. 

Elec.  12,598. 

*Keswick,  W.  c ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,621  No  c 5,123  No 

l 2,369  contest  l 2,720  contest 

Kingston.  Elec.  15,139. 
*Skewes-Cox,  T.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,915  No  c 5,100  c 5,745 

l 3,206  contest  l 4,357  l 3,595 

North-East,  or  Wimbledon. 
Elec.  19,059. 

Hambro,  E.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 6,189  No  c 7,397  No 

l 3,745  contest  l 2,602  contest 
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Sussex. 

North-West , or  Horsham. 
Elec.  9,594. 

*Johnstone,  J.  H.  c.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 4,483  No  c 4,308  No 

c 2,468  contest  l 2,268  contest 
Bye-  1893. 

Election.  c,4,150 

l 2,666 

South-West,  or  Chichester. 
Elec.  9,806. 

*Talbot,  Lord  E.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,760  No  c4,236  No 

l 2,479  contest  l 2,361  contest 
North , or  East  Grinstead. 


Elec.  9,596. 

'Goschen,  G.  J.c  ... 

3,890 

Corbett,  C.  H . 1... 

3,003 

Majority  

887 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

c 3,530  c3,289  c 3,987  c 3,731 
l 2,579  ‘7  1,877  l 2,349  l 2,874 

| Mid,  or  Lewes.  Elec.  13,594. 
*Fletcher,  Sir  H.  c.  Unop 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,312  No  c 5,621  No 

7 3,181  contest  72,322  contest 

South , or  Eastbourne. 

Elec.  11,248. 

Hogg,  L.  c 4,948 

Brand,  Rear-Adml. 

the  Hon.  T.  S.  I 4,245 

Majority  703 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


c 3,561  c 3,760  c 4,037  c 4,139 
7 3,497  7 2,501  7 3,674  7 4,079 

East,  or  Rye.  Elec.  11,856. 

*Brookfield,  A.  M.c  5,376 
Hutchinson,  C.  F.  t 2,887 


Majority  2,489 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,526  c 4,592  c 4,699  No 


7 4,303  7 3,094  7 3,988  contest 

Sutherlandshire. 

Elec.  2,589. 

Leveson-Gower,  F. 


S.  u 1,224 

*McLeod,  J.  1 752 

Majority  472 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

71,707  7 1,462  71,463  7 1,085 
crl058  u 583  u 607  u 590 


Swansea. 

Town.  Elec.  9,079. 
Newnes,  Sir  G.  1...  4,318 
*Dillwyn-Llewelyn, 

Sir  J.  T.  c 3,20a 

Majority  1,115 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 3,660  7 3,040  7 3,733  c 3,977 
c 2,620  u 1,740  c 3,011  7 3,556 

District.  Elec.  11,056. 
*Brynmor- Jones , D.  ZUnop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

v r ' 7 5,959  7 3,850 

No  contest  u 933  la  2,018 
c 1,851 

Tam  worth,  see  Warwick. 

Taunton. 

Elec.  3,272. 

*Welby,  Lieut. -Cl. 

A.  C.  E.  c 1,387 

King,  W.  I 1,024 

Majority  363 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,361  No  c 1,402  No 

7 978  contest  7 921  contest 
Bye-  1887. 

Election.  c 1,426 
7 890 

Tavistock,  see  Devonshire. 

Tewkesbury,  see  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  see  Kent. 
Thirsk,  see  Yorkshire,  N.  R. 
Thornbury,  see  Gloucester. 

Tipperary  County. 

North.  Elec.  6,226. 
*0’Brien,  P.  J.  n...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

714,789  No  714,064  No 
c 252  contest  c 452  contest 

Mid.  Elec.  6,776. 

O’Brien,  K.  n 2,316 

O’Driscoll,  F.  n ...  587 

Majority  1,729 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,805  No  713,284  No 
c 255  contest  p 887  contest 
South.  Elec.  5,695. 
Cullinan,  J.  n ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,172  No  n 2,571  « 1,723 
c 122  contest  c 773  i?il,222 


Tipperary  County  (cont.) 


East. 

Elec.  6,366. 

*Condon,  J.  T.  n... 

Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

n4,064 

No  n 2,998 

No 

c 196 

contest  p 891 

contest 

Tiverton,  see  Devonshire. 
Torquay,  see  Devonshire. 
Tones,  see  Devonshire. 
Tottenham,  see  Middlesex. 


Tower  Hamlets. 

Whitechapel.  Elec. 

5,004. 

Samuel,  S.  M.  1 

...  1,679 

Kyd,  T.  H.  c ... 

...  1,608 

Majority  ... 

...  71 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,353  7 2,199  7 2,327  7 2,009 
c 1,972  c 1,592  c 1,800  c 1,977 


St.  Georg e’s-in-East. 

Elec.  3,518. 

Dewar,  T.  B.  c ...  1,437 
Straus,  B.  S.  I ...  1,141 


Majority  296 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,744  c 1,561  7 1,661  c 1,583 
71,180  7 1,076  c 1,263  7 1,579 
Bye-  1886. 

Election.  c 1,546 
7 889 


Limehouse.  Elec.  6,835. 
Samuel,  H.  S.  c...  2,608 
Pearce,  W.  I 2,070 


Majority  538 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,566  c 2,230  7 2,475  a 2,661 
7 1,675  7 1,428  c 2,305  7 2,071 

Mile  End.  Elec.  5,915. 
*Charrington,  S.  c 2,440 
Clark,  G .1  1,280 


Majority  1,160 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,091  c 2,110  c 2,204  c 2,383 
7 1,442  7 1,281  7 1,931  7 1,516 
7 420 


Stepney.  Elec.  5,878. 

Gordon,  Major  W. 

E.  c. 2,783 

*Steadman,  W.  C.  I 1,718 


Majority  1,065 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 2,141  c2, 237  7 2,290  c2,348 
c 2,119  71,735  c 2,204  7 1,876 
Bye-  1898. 

Election.  7 2,492 
c 2,472 
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Tower  Hamlets  (continued) 

Bow  and  Bromley. 

Elec.  11,278. 

*Guthrie,  W.  M.  c.  4,403 
Lansbury,  G.  soc..  2,558 

Majority  1,845 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,419  c 2,967  l 4,072  c 4,389 
c 2,788  £2,896  c 3,649  l 3,178 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  c 4,238 
l 2,123 

Poplar.  Elec.  10,009. 
*Buxton,  S.  C.  I ...  3,992 
Bullivant,  W.  P.  c 2,840 

Majority  1,152 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,090  l 2,903  l 5,007  l 3,939 
c 2,123  c 2,827  c 2,975  c 3,110 

Tradeston,  see  Glasgow. 
Truro,  see  Cornwall. 
Tunbridge,  see  Kent. 
Tynemouth. 

Elec.  8,041. 


^Harris,  F.  L.  c ...  3,501 
Blake,  F.  D .1 3,094 

Majority  407 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


c 3,027  l 2,795  c 3,121  c 3,168 
l 2,267  c 2,277  l 2,783  l 2,959 

Tyneside, see  Northumberland 
Tyrone  County." 

North.  Elec.  6,168. 


*Hemphill,  Rt.  Hn. 

C.  H.  I 2,869 

Wilson,  D.  J.  c ...  2,814 

Majority  55 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


c 3,345  c 3,219  c 3,045  l 2,948 
n2,922  [n  2,867  n 2,996  c 2,857 

Mid.  Elec.  7,560. 
*Murnaghan,  G.  n.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

714,299  714,136  773,667  n 3,759 
c 2,149  l 2,657  c 2,698  c 2,252 
p 123 

East.  Elec.  6,760. 
*Doogan,  P.  C.  n...  3,126 
Sand  with,  Cl.  J.L.c  3,050 


Majority  76 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

713,919  713,852  773,430  n 3,413 
c 3,368  u 3,375  c3,222  c 3,261 


Tyrone  County  (continued.) 
South.  Elec.  6,220. 
*Russell,  T.  W.  u..  2,499 
Thompson,  — . n...  2,409 


Howard,  Major 

R.  D.  ind  303 

Majority  90 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

773,434  m3, 481  m3, 468  u 3,239 
c 3,382  773,392  773.096  Z 3,046 

Uxbridge,  see  Middlesex. 
Wakefield. 

Elec.  6,055. 

*Milton,  Viscount  u Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,374  c 2,253  c 2,582  m2, 864 
l 2,049  71,946  l 2,178  l 2,165 

Walsall. 

Elec.  12,851. 

Hay  ter,  Sir  A.  D.  I 5,610 


*Gedge,  S.  c 5,285 

Majority  325 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,122  No  c 5,286  c 5,145 
c 3,437  contest  l 4,909  Z 4,828 
Bye-  1891.  1893. 

Elections.  Z 4,899  Z 5,235 
c 4,360  c 5,156 

Walthamstow,  see  Essex. 
Walton,  see  Liverpool. 
Wandsworth. 

Elec.  20,790. 

*Kimber,  H.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,456  No  c 5,913  c 6,482 
Z 3,283  contest  Z 3,690  Z 3,248 

Wansbeek,  see  North’mb’rlnd 
Warrington. 

Elec.  9,360. 

*Pierpoint,  R.  c ...  4,468 
Crosfield,  A.  H.  1.  3,303 


Majority  1,165 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,010  c 3,717  c 3,843  C4.001 
Z 3,234  Z 3,216  Z 3,258  Z 3,326 

Warwick  and  Leamington 

Elec.  5,920. 

*Lyttelton,  Hn.  A.ii  2,785 
Mackinder,  H.  J.  I 1,954 


Majority  831 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 2,644  v ~y < 

c 2,272  No  contest 

May. 

Bye-  1895. 

Election.  Z 2,815 

Z 2,236 


Warwickshire. 

North , or  Tamworth. 

Elec.  12,072. 

*Muntz,  P.  A.  c ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,338  No  c 5,128  No 
Z 3,858  contest  Z 2,702  contest 
North-East , or  Nuneaton. 
Elec.  12,894. 

*Newdigate,  F.  A.  c 5,736 


Johnson,  --.l 4,432 

Majority  1,304 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,445  c 4,662  c 4,899  c 5,572 
c 4,169  Z 3,608  Z 4,258  Z 4,175 

South-West,  or  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Elec.  10,050. 

*Milward,  Col.V.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,639  c 3,833  c 4,157  c 4,598 
c 3,738  Z 3,344  Z 3,293  Z 2,827 

South-East,  or  Rugby. 

Elec.  10,284. 

Grant,  J.  C.  I 4,349 

Muntz,  G.  F.  c ...  4,130 


Majority  219 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

Z 4,877  Z 4,006  Z 4,518  c 4,354 
c 3,533  c 3,528  C3  831  Z 4,070 

Waterford  City. 

Elec.  3,941. 

*Redmond,  J.  n ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

772,380  No  j?  1,638  p 1,730 
c 250  contest  771,248  77  1,229 
Bye-  . 1891. 

Election.  p 1,775 

771,229 

Waterford  County. 

West.  Elec.  5,067. 

*Shee,  J.  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

773,746  k -v < 

c 359  No  contest 

East.  Elec.  4,922. 

*Power,  P.  J.  n Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

773,270  No  77  2,562  No 

c 314  contest  2)1,042  contest 

Watford,  see  Hertfordshire. 
Wednesbury. 

Elec.  11,856. 

*Green,  W.  D.  c ...  4,733 


Horton,  E.  I 4,558 

Majority  175 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,628  Z 4,883  c 4,986  c 4,924 
Z 4,433  c 4,221  Z 4,926  Z 4,733 
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Wellington,  see  Shropshire. 
Wellington, see  Somersetshire 

West  Bromwich. 

Elec.  10,096. 

*Spencer,  J.  E.c  ...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 8,988  c 3,684  c 4,474  No 

c 3,171  l 3,087  l 3,429  contest 

Westbury,  see  Wiltshire. 

West  Derby,  see  Liverpool. 

West  Ham. 

North.  Elec.  15,844. 

*Grey,  E.  c 6,613 

Bethell,  J.  H.  I ...  4,133 

Majority  2,480 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,219  c 3,920  l 4,974  c 5,635 
c 3,500  l 3,193  c 4,943  l 4,931 

South.  Elec.  19,631. 
•Banes,  Maj.  G.  E.  c 5,615 
Thorne, — . lab  ...  4,439 

Majority  1,176 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,527  c 2,878  la5.2Q8  c4,750 
c 2,548  l 2,572  c 4,036  Za3, 975 

Westhoughton,  see  Lancs. 

Westmeath. 

North.  Elec.  6,200. 
Kennedy,  P.  J.  n.  1,763 
Ginnell,  L.  n 1,418 

Majority  345 


1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

n3,648 

No  n 2,878 

No 

7 255 

contest  p 379 

contest 

South. 

Elec.  6,600. 

•Sullivan,  D.  n ... 

Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

713,618 

No  n 2,523 

No 

l 200  contest  p 1,076  contest 

Westminster. 

Elec.  7,367. 

*Burdett-Coutts, 

W.  L.  A.  B.  c.  2,715 
Smith,  H.  H. 

Montague  ind  c 439 

Majority  2,276 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 
c 3,991  No  c 3,548  No 

1 1,736  contest  1 1,916  contest 


Westmoreland. 

North , or  Appleby. 

Elec.  6,744. 

Rigg,  R.  I 2,835 

•Savory,  Sir  J.  c ...  2,256 

Majority  579 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

e 2,694  c 2,748  c 2,963  c 2,950 
l 2,684  1 2,562  7 2,256  7 2,077 

South,  or  Kendal. 

Elec.  6,252. 

*Bagot,  Maj.  J.  F.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,600  No  c 2,833  c 2,771 
7 2,427  contest  72,209  7 2,049 

West  Toxteth.  see  Liverpool. 
Wexford  County. 

North.  Elec.  9,183. 

*Esmonde,SirT.G.rc  2,823 
*Healy,  T.  J.  n ...  1,153 


Majority  1,670 


1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

776,531 

No  77  5,732 

77  4,689 

c 817 

contest  c 859 

u 785 

South. 

Elec.  8,927. 

•Ffrench,  P.  n 

Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

, '775,104  No 

No  contest  c 354  contest 


Whitby,  see  York,  W.R. 

Whitechapel,  see  Tower 
Hamlets. 

Whitehaven. 

Elec.  2,824. 

*Helder,  A.  c 1,553 

McGowan,  W.  1...  876 


Majority  677 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

cl, 336  cl, 216  7 1,306  cl, 380 
7 1,125  7 1,110  * c 1,088  7 1,114 
Bye-  1891. 

Election.  c 1,338 
7 1,105 

Wick  District. 

Elec.  2,746. 

Bignold,  A.  u 1,154 

•Hedderwick,  T.C.  I 1,041 


Majority  113 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

cr  876  7 910  u 952  u 913 

7 831  w686  7 825  7 889 

Bye-  1896. 

Election.  1 1,054 

c 842 


Wicklow  County. 

East. 

Elec.  4,827. 

Cogan,  D.  J.  n ... 

, Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

773,385 

77  3,103  771,433 

p 1,295 

c 1,000 

c 984  c 1,195 
p 1,115 

c 1,208 
771,127 

Bye- 

1894. 

Election.  771,253 

p 1,191 
c 1,165 

West. 

Elec.  4,671. 

•O’Connor,  J . u .. 

. Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

77  3,721  77  3,531  77  2,582 

No 

c 871  c 856  c 784  contest 
p 546 

Widnes,  see  Lancashire,  S,W. 
Wigan. 

Elec.  8,059. 

•Powell,  Sir  F.  S.  c.  3,772 
Woods,  Col.  W.  L 3,130 


Majority  642 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,637  c 3,371  c 3,422  c 3,949 
7 2,721  7 2,780  la 3,312  laS  07 

Wight,  see  Isle  of  Wight. 

Wigton  shire. 

Elec.  5,615. 

•Maxwell, SirH. E.c  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 2,704  c 2,920  c 2,895  No 
7 2,625  7 1,719  7 1,670  contest 

Wilton,  see  Wiltshire. 

Wiltshire. 

West,  or  Westbury. 

Elec.  9,782. 

•Fuller,  J.  M.  F.  I 4,520 
Chaloner,Cl.R.G.c  3,961 


Majority  559 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895 

7 5,333  7 4,663  7 4,554  c 4,497 
c 3,639  u 3,670  c 3,930  7 4,331 

East,  or  Devizes. 

Elec.  8,807. 

•Goulding,  E.  A.  c.  3,738 
Rogers,  F.  E.  N.  I 3,111 


Majority  627 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,849  c 4,123  c 3,896  c 4,114 
7 3,752  7 2,397  c 3,758  7 3,637 


H 
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Wiltshire  (continued.) 

South,  or  Wilton. 

Elec.  8,205. 

*Morrison,  J.  A.  c.  3,733 
White,,  J.  N .1  ...  2,892 


Majority  841 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,151  No  c 3,743  c 3,828 
c 3,329  contest  l 3,336  l 3,565 

North  or  Cricklade. 

Elec.  12,441. 

*Fitzmaurice, 

Lord  E . G-.  I ...  5,754 
Pemberton,  Major 

E.  St.  C.  c 4,920 


Majority  834 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 4,541  u 3,401  l 4,569  m4,679 
c 2,770  1 1,683  m3, 571  7 4,580 
1 1,247 

Bye  1898. 

Election.  1 5,624 

c 5,135 

North-West,  or  Chippenham. 
Elec.  8,446. 

*Dickson-Poynder, 

Sir  J.  c 3,863 

Thornton,  J.  1 3,278 


Wokingham,  see  Berks. 
Wolverhampton. 

West.  Elec.  11,483. 
*Hickman,  Sir  A.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 3,722  l 3,706  c4,772  c 4,770 
l 3,569  c 3,583  l 3,656  l 3,947 

East.  Elec.  9,254. 

*Fowler,RightHon. 

Sir  H.  H.  1...  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,935  l 3,752  No  l 4,011 
c 2,648  c 2,629  contest  c 2,977 

South.  Elec.  9,414. 

Norman,  H.  I 3,701 

Oulton,  W.  u 3,532 

Majority  169 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 


Majority  585 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 3,880  c 3,657  c 3,634  c 3,898 
c 3,574  l 3,120  l 3,455  l 3,390 

Wimbledon,  see  Surrey. 
Winchester. 

Elec.  2,681. 

*Myers,  W.  c 1,342 

Hemmerde,  E.  G.  I 846 

Majority  496 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,153  c 1,119  c 1,213  No 

u 982  l 783  l 859  contest 
Bye-  1888. 

Election.  c 1,364 

l 849 

Windsor. 

Elec.  3,125. 

*Barry,  Sir  F.  T.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 1,431  v y ' 

l 966  contest 

Bye-  1890. 

Election.  c 1,522 

l 972 

Wirral,  see  Cheshire. 
Wisbech,  see  Cambridge. 


Bye- 

Election. 


No  contest 


u 4,115 
l 4,004 


Worcester  hire  (continued). 
Mid,  or  Droitwich. 

Elec.  10,175. 

^Martin,  R.  B.  u...  4,020 
Harmsworth,  C.  I 3,752 


Woodb ridge,  see  Suffolk. 
Woodstock,  see  Oxford. 

Woolwich. 

Eltc.  14,592. 

*Hughes,  Col.  E.  c.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,760  c 4,649  c 5,992  c 6,662 
l 3,549  l 2,811  la  4,1007&7cs3857 

Worcester. 

Elec.  7,780. 

*Allsopp,HonG.H.c  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892  1895. 

c 2,974  c 2,892  c 3,353  c3,530 
l 2,390  l 2,749  l 2,540  l 2,328 

Worcestershire, 

West,  or  Bewdley. 

Elec.  10,398. 

^Baldwin,  A.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,525  v , ' 

l 3,015  No  contest 

South,  or  Evesham. 

Elec.  10,073. 

*Long, L-Col.  C.  W.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,080  c 4,127  c 4,170  No 

l 3,848  l 2,391  1 3,590  contest 
Bye-  1895. 

Election.  c,4,760 

l 3,585 


Unop 


Majority  268 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  u 4,031  u 3,980  No 
contest  l 2,761  l 3,410  contest 

North.  Elec.  12,726. 

* Wilson,  J.  W.  u. . Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5^774  No  l 5,329  m5,012 
| c 2,155  contest  m3, 171  l 4,024 

i East.  Elec.  13,799. 

| *Chamberlain, J. A.wUnop 
i 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 3,685  No  m 5,111  No 
c 3,194  contest  1 2,517  contest 

Wycombe,  see  Bucks. 
Yarmouth,  see  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

York  City  (2)* 

Elec.  12,582. 
^Butcher,  J.  G.  c 
| *Faber,  G.  I),  c 
1 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

! l 5,343  l 4,816  c 5,076  c 5,516 
! 1 5,260  7 4,-810  7 5,030  7 5,309 
I c 4,590  c 4,352  7 4,846  7 5,214 
j c 4,377  m 4,295 
| Bye-  1898.  1900. 

I Elections,  c 5,659  c 6,248 
7 5,648  7 4,818 

Yorkshire. 

Thirsk  and  Malton. 

Elec.  12,355.. 

*Lawson,  J.  Grant  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 5,966  No  c 5,890  No 
7 4,503  contest  7 3,541  contest 

Richmond.  Elec.  10,369. 

*Hutton,  J.  c 4,573 

Howard,  Hon.  G.  I 3,117 


Majority  1,456 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

7 4,869  c 4,810  c 4,340  c 4,555 

c 4,320  7 3,815  7 4,181  7 3,971 

Cleveland.  Elec.  12,177. 
*Pease,  A.  E.  I ...  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1'892.  1895. 

7 6,948  No  7 4,397  7 4,762 

c 2,845  contest  c 4,049  c 4,175 

Bye-  1897. 

Election.  7 5,508 
c 4,080 
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Yorkshire  (continued). 


Holderness.  Elec.  9,710. 

Wilson,  A.  S.  c ... 

4,597 

Lawrie,  A.  J.  1 ... 

2,810 

Majority  

1,787 

1885.  1886.  1892. 

1895. 

c 4,166  No  c 4,158  c 4,512 
I l 3,537  contest  l 3,693  l 3,485 

Buckrose.  Elec.  9,652. 

White,  L.  1 4,083 

Meysey-Thompson, 

E.  C.  u 3,992 


Majority  91 

I 1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,081  c 3,742  l 4,294  Z 4,076 

; l 3,785  l 3,741  c 3,642  c 3,986 

j Whitby.  Elec.  10,740. 

! *Beckett,  E.  W.  c.  Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

j c 5,049  c 5.078  c 4,909  No 
i l 4,709  l 3,940  l 3,826  contest 

j Howdenshire.  Elec.  9,467. 

Wilson-Todd, 

Capt.  W.  H.  c Unop 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,625  No  c 3,998  No 
l 3,334  contest  1 3,648  contest 

Skipto7i.  Elec.  11,865. 

j Thomson,  F.  W.  I 5,139 
j *Morrison,  W.  u ...  5,007 

Majority  132 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,059  u 4,423  l 4.700  144,902 
| c 4,269  l 4,289  u 4,608  l 4,763 

j Keighley.  Elect.  12,470. 

i *Briggs,  J.  I 5,432 

Bairstow,  W,  c ..  4,792 


Majority  640 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I l 5,058  v Y — ' l 5,036 

| c 2,813  No  contest  c 4,196 

I - Shipley.  Elec.  14,990. 

j *Flannery,SirJ.F.«  6,284 
Illingworth,  P.  1..  6,223 


Y orkshire  (continued). 
Sowerby.  Elec.  11,998. 

*Mellor,  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  W.  I 5,528 

Bailey,  J.  C.  c ...  4,067 


Majority  1,461 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,418  No  l 5,754  l 5,328 
c 2,960  contest  w 3, 324  u 3,754 

Elland.  Elec.  13,146. 

*Trevelyan,  C.  P.  I 6,154 

Coates,  Major  c ...  4,512 

Majority  1,642 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

1 6,516  No  l 5,497  l 5,387 
c 3,458  contest  c 3,676  c 5,081 
Bye-  1899. 

election.  1 6,041 

c 5,057 

Morley.  Elec.  14,049. 

* Hutton,  A.  E.  I ...  6,428 
Boyd-Carpenter, 

W.  B.  c 3,888 


Majority  2,540 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,684  No  l 5,818  l 5,834 
c 3,177  contest  c 3,656  c4,166 

Normanton.  Elec.  13,100. 

*Pickard,  B.  I 5,025 

Kaye,  C.  L.  c 3,606 

Majority  1,419 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,608  l 4,771  l 6,134  l 5,499 
c 3,706  c 3,724  c 3,803  c 3,941 

Colne  Valley.  Elec.  11,081. 

*Kitson,  Sir  J.  I ...  4.699 
Ragnall,  W.  G.  c.  4,176 


Majority  523 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,398  No  l 4,987  l 4,276 
c 4,541  contest  n4,  281  c 3,737 
soc  1,245 

Holmfirth.  Elec.  11,223. 

* Wilson,  H.  J .1  ...  4,505 
Stuart- W ortley, 

Major  E.  M.  c.  3,738 


Yorkshire  (continued.) 
Rotherham.  Elec.  15,325. 
^Holland,  W.  H.  I 6,926 
Wragge,  R.  H.V.c  5,021 

Majority  1,905 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,301  l 5,153  l 6,567  No 
c 2,257  142,070  it  2,839  contest 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  1 6,671 

c 4,714 


Barnsley.  Elec.  15,948. 

* Walton,  J. 

1 

, 7,549 

Groser,  A. 

W.  c... 

4,356 

Majority 

. 3,193 

1885. 

1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

1 6,705 

1 5,425 

1 6,739 

1 6,820 

c 2,722 

c 2,917 

it3,498 

c 4,653 

Bye 

1889.  1897. 

Elections.  1 6, 

232  1 6 

1,744 

c 3,781  c 3,454 
i 1 1,091 


Hallamshire.  Elec.  15,610. 

*Mappin,  Sir  F T.  I 6,688 
Hatchard,  F.  S.  c 4,938 


Majority  

1,750 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

1 6,454 

V J 

1 5 949 

c 4,457 

No  contest 

c 5,054 

Doncaster.  Elec.  16,276. 

*Fison 

, F.  W.  c ... 

6,512 

Black 

C.  W.  1 ... 

6,147 

Majority  

365 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

1 5,680 

1 5,060  l 5,831 

c 6,098 

c 4,700  ' 

144,792  14  5,552 

l 5,957 

Bye- 

1888.  . 

Election.  u 5,634 

1 5,423 

Ripon. 

Elec.  11,004. 

*Wharton,  J.  L.  c. 

Unop 

1885. 

1886.  1892. 

1895. 

1 3,985 

c 4,113  c 4,268 

c 4,435 

c 3,820 

l 3,125  l 3,657 

l 3,733 

Otley. 

Elec.  12,138. 

Duncan,  J.  H.  1.. 

. 5,327 

*Wyvill,  M.  D.  c.. 

. 4,747 

Majority 


61 


Majority  767  j 


Majority  580 


1885. 
I 7,022 
c 4,825 


1886.  1892.  1895. 

No  l 5,748  u 5,999 
contest  u 5,464  l 5,921 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,206  l 5,322  l 5,640  l 5,001  I 
c 3,063  u 2,780  c 3,317  u 3,459  j 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,048  l 4,245  l 4,713  c 4,670 
c 3,639  w 3,361  c4,023  l 4*622 
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Yorkshire  (continued.) 

Spen  Valley.  Elec.  10,858. 

* Whittaker,  T.  P.  I 5,068 
Glossop,  W.  c 3,653 


Majority 


1,415 


1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,826  l 4,542  l 4,952  l 4,700 
c 2,782  u 2,200  c 3,404  c 3,879 


Yorkshire  (continued. 
Pudsey.  Elec.  14,578. 

Whiteley,  G.  I ...  5,973 
Faber,  E.  B.  c ...  5.424 


Majority  549 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 6,363  l 5,207  l 5,523  l 5,540 
c 4,039  w 4,036  w 4,924  c 5,070 
Barkston  Ash.  Elec.  9,279. 
*Gunter,  Col.  R.  c.  Unop 
1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

c 4,600  No  c 4,161  No 
l 2,694  contest  l 2,920  contest 


Yorkshire  (continued). 
Osgoldcross.  Elec.  14,689. 

* Austin,  Sir  J.  iml  5,609 
Rutherford,  V.  1..  3,025 


Majority  2,584 

1885.  1886.  1892.  1895. 

I 5,153  l 4,008  l 5,160  l 5,119 
c 3,053  u 3,010  to  3, 284  c 4,054 
Bye-  1899. 

Election.  1 5,815 

i l 2,873 


HER  MAJESTY’S  CHIEF  OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 
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Lord  Chancellor Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Halsbury. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.. Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 

r Home  Department Rt.  Hon  Charles  T.  Ritchie. 

I Foreign  Affairs  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  k.g. 
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Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan,  k.g. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade Rt.  Hon  Gerald  W.  Balfour. 

Postmaster-General  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  k.g. 

Secretary  for  Scotland Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh/ 

President  Local  Government  Board Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long. 

Chancellor  Duchy  of  Lancaster Rt.  Hon.  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 
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TABLE  OF  KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


NORMAN  LINE. 

Began  to  Reign. 

William  I October  14,  1066 

William  II September  9,  1087 

Henry  I August  2,  1100 

Stephen  December  2,  1135 


FAMILY  OF  PLANTAGENET. 


Henry  II 
Richard  I. 
John  .... 
Henry  III. 
Edward  I , 
Edward  II. 


Henry  YI. 


Richard  III. 


25,  1154 

6,  1189 

6,  1199 

October 

19,  1216 

November  16,  1272 

July 

7,  1307 

24,  1327 

21,  1377 

HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

September 29,  1399 

March 

23,  1413 

August 

31,  1422 

HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

1,  1461 

9,  1483 

22,  1483 

YORK  AND  LANCASTER  UNITED  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Began  to  Reign. 

Henry  VII.  of  Lane August  22,  1485 

Henry  VIII.  April  22,1509 

Edward  VI January  28,1547 

Mary  I July  5,  1553 

Elizabeth  November  17,  1558 

HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

James  I March  24,  1603 

Charles  I March  27,  1625 

[the  commonwealth  from  1649  to  1660, 

CROMWELL,  PROTECTOR.] 

Charles  II January  30,  1660 

James  II February  6,  1685 

Willliam  and  Mary  February  13,  1689 

William  alone,  from  December  28,  1694 

Anne  March  8,  1702 

BRUNSWICK  FAMILY. 

George  I August  1,  1714 

George  II June  11,  1727 

George  III October  25,  1760 

George  IV January  29,  1820 

William  IV June  26,  1830 

Victoria June  20,  1837 
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PRINCIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 


TREASURY. 

Whitehall,  S.W. 

Premier— Rt  Hon  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  k g. 

I Hon.  S.  M'Donnell,  C.B. 

Private  Secs  { viscount  Newport 
First  Lord — Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour 

P c ( J.  S.  Sandars,  Esq. 

Pnvate  Secs . j F g parry>  ^ 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Rt  Hon.  Sir  M.  E 
Hicks-Beach,  Bart. 

Private  Sec. — L.  N.  Guillemard,  Esq. 

Lords  j H.  T.  Anstruther,  Esq. 
Commissioners  \ Wm  Hayes  Fisher,  Esq. 

T.  , ~ e < Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Waldron,  Bart. 
Joint  bees.  i j Austen  chamberlain,  Esq. 
Permanent  Sec. — Sir  F Mowatt,  g.c.b. 

Assistant  Sec  — Sk  E W.  Hamilton,  k.c.b, 

/ F A’Oourt  Bergne,  Esq. 

Principal  ‘ S E-  sPri"g  Rice>  Es(l->  C-B-  , 

rilL  < G.E.Y.Gleadowe, Esq., c.m.g. {Auditor 
Clerks  j Civil  List) 

\R.  Chalmers,  Esq. 

Solicitor— Earl  of  Desart,  k.c.b. 

Assistant  n'q' 

Solicitors  \ E‘  Thomas,  Esq. 
solicitors  [ j p Mellorj  Esq. 

Parliamentary  Counsel— Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert, 
K.C.S  I.,  C.I.E. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  OFFICE. 

House  of  Lords,  S.W. 

Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Halsbury 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  Crown — Sir  K.  Muir 
Mackenzie,  k.c.b. 

Private  Secretary— Ed.  H.  Alderson,  Esq 
Sec.forEcclesias’l  Patronage- A.G.C.Liddell,  Esq. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE. 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

Lord  President  - Rt.Hon.  Dukt  of  Devonshire, k.g. 
Clerk  of  the  Council — Almeric  W.  Fitzroy,  Esq. 
Chief  Clerk-  J H.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Registrar — Ed.  S.  Hope,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Private  Secs  J Riversdale  Waldrond,  Esq. 
Private  bees  j j Duuville>  Esq. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

ST.  STEPHEN’S  HOUSE,  S.W. 

President — Duke  of  Devon  hire,  k.g. 
Vice-President  of  Council — R Hon.  Sir  J.E.  Gorst 
Secretary  -SirG.  W.  Kekewich,  k.c.b. 

Principal  Assistant  Sec. — J.  White,  Esq. 

J W J.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

C.  M.  Cuwie,  Esq. 

Assistant  Sees  -l  H*  F-  Pooley>  Esq. 

Assistant  bees.  1 H w.  Hoare,  Esq. 

W J.  Ritchie,  EsM. 

H.  M Lindsell,  Esq. 

Private  Sec.  to  V.P. — R.  L.  Morant,  Esq. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Vice- Pres,  of  Council— Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
Secretary — Sir  Henry  Craik,  Esq.,  k.c.b. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Secretary  -Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  k.c.b. 


PRIVY  SEAL  OFFICE. 

Downing  Street,  S.W. 

Lord  Privy  Seal — Marquess  of  Salisbury,  k.g. 
Private  Sec. — A.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Esq. 

HOME  OFFICE. 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

Sec.  of  State — Rt.  Hon.  Charles  T.  Richie. 
Under  J Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  Colliugs 
Secs.  \ Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.b. 

A ssisant  do  J H • Cunynghame,  Esq. 

Assisant  do.  j c g Murdoch>  Esq.(  C.B. 

Private  Secretary— J.  A.  Longley,  Esq. 

Principal  (C-E.  Troup,  Esq. 

Clerks, 


■ ( W.  P.  B 


Simpson,  Esq. 
Byrne,  Esq. 


FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Downing  Street,  S.W. 

Sec.  of  State— Rt.  Hon.  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,K.G. 
Under  l Viscount  Cranborne. 

Secs.  \ Sir  T-  H.  Sanderson,  k.c.b.,  k.c.m.g. 

(Hon.  Francis  L.  Bertie 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Villiers,  c.b. 
SirM.  LeM.  H.Gosselin,  k.c.m.g., 

Chief  Clerk — Sir  G.  Dallas,  Bart. 

Private  Sec. — Hon.  E.  Barrington,  c.b. 

Precis  Writer — H.  St.  G.  Foley,  Esq. 

Librarian— A.  H.  Oakes,  Esq. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Downing  Street.  S.W. 

Secretary  of  State— Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
Parliamentary  Nee.— Earl  of  Onslow,  k.c.m.g. 
Under  Nee.— Sir  M.  F.  Ommanney,  k.c.m.g. 

{F.  Graham,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Chas.  P.  Lucas,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Bertram  Ccx,  Esq. 

R.  L.  Antrobus,  E^.,  C.B. 

Chief  Clerk— Sir  W.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  k.c.b. 
Private  Sec. — Lord  Ampthill 
Crown  Agents  J E.  E.  Blake,  Esq. 
for  the  Colonies  ( Major  M.  A.  Cameron,  R.E. 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S  OFFICE. 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

Paymaster-General — Duke  of  Marlborough 
Assistant  Paymaster-General— C.  J.  Maude,  Esq. 

INDIA  OFFICE. 

Charles  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Secretary  of  State  and  President— Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
George  Hamilton 

Vice-President — P.  C.  le  Marchant,  Esq. 

Under  J Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Secs.  1 Sir  A.  G«  dley,  k.c.b. 

Assistant  do.— Sir  H race  Walpole,  k.c.b. 

Private  j R.  Ri;ch;e,  Esq. 

Secs.  X F.  T.  C.  Hastings,  Esq. 
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WAR  OFFICE. 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Secretary  of  State — Rf.  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick. 
Private ] H.  P.  Harvey,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Secs.  X H.  W.  W.  McAnally,  Esq. 

Under  ( Lord  Raglan. 

Secs.  X Sir  R.  H.  Knox,  k.c.b. 

Assistant  do. — G.  D.  A.  Fleetwood  Wilson, Esq.  ,c.B. 
Financial  Secretary — Lord  Stanley. 
Accountant-General— Frank  T.  Marzials,  Esq. 

MILITARY  department. 

Commander-in-Chief—  Rt.  Hon.  Field  Marshall 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  v.o.,k.g.,k.p.,g.c.b. 
Private  Src. — A 

Military  Sec. — Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Coleridge  Grove, k.c.b.  j 
Adjutant-General — Gen.SirH.  Evelyn  Wood,  v.c., 

G.  C.B. 

Quartermaster-General — Gen.  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke, 
Bt.,  G.C.B. 

Chaplain-General—  Rev.  J.  C . Edgehill,  d.d. 
Director-General  Medical  Department — Surgeon- 
Gen.  J.  Jameson,  m.d. 

ADMIRALTY. 

Whitehall,  S.W. 

First  Lord — Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Selborne. 

Lords  ( Vic- -Admiral  Lord  W.  T.  Kerr,  k.c.b. 
Commis-  4 Rear-Admiral  A.  K.  Wilson,  c.b. 
sioners  (Captain  A.  W.  Moore,  c.b.,  c.m.b. 

Secretaries  4 H'  °‘  Ar  old-Foster>  Esq- 
Secretaries  | gir  Evan  Macgregor>  K.C.B. 

Assistant  Sec. — H.  J.  V.  Neale,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Director  Medical  Department- - S.  H.  Nor  bury, 

K.C.B.,  M.D. 

Private  Sec.— W . Graham  Greene,  Esq.,  c.b. 

SCOTTISH  OFFICE. 

Dover  House,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Sec.  for  Scotland — Rt.Hon.Ld.  Balfour  of  Burleigh  j 
Private  Sec. — G.  A.  J.  Lee,  Esq. 

Under  Sec. — Sir  C.  Scott  Moncrieff,  k.o.m.g. 

Lord  Advocate — Rt.  Hon.  A.  G.  Murray 
Solicitor-General—  C.  Scott  Dickson,  Esq. 

Legal  Secretary— T . Rutherfurd  Clark,  Esq. 

IRISH  OFFICE. 

Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Chief  Secretary — Rt.  Hon.  George  Wyndham.  j 
Attorney-General — Rt.  Hon.  J.  Atkinson 
Solicitor-General — D.  P.  Barton,  Esq. 

Private  Secretary — L.  0.  Dowdall,  Esq. 
Parliamentary  Draftsman— Yu  Manders,  Esq. 

DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER. 

Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 
Chancellor— Rt.  Hon.  Lord  James  of  Hereford 
Vice-Chancellor— S.  Hall,  Esq. 

Private  Secretary— H.  E.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Receiver-General — Rt.Hon.  Sir  F.I.  Ed  wards, k.c.b. 
Clerk  of  Council— W.  Rose  Smith,  Esq. 
Attorney-General — R.  A.  McCall,  Esq.  Q.c. 
Secretary— Sir  J.  G.  D.  Engleheart,  c.b. 

DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL. 
Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

Lord  Warden — Earl  of  Ducie 

Keeper  of  Privy  Seal — Earl  of  Leicester,  k.g. 

Attorney -General— C.  A.  Cripps,  Esq. 

Receiver-Gen. — Col.  Sir  R.  N.  F.  Kingscote,  k.c.b.  I 
Secretary,  Ac  — M.  Holzmann,  Esq.,  C.B. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

President — Rt.  Hon.  Gerald  W-  Balfour. 
Parliamentary  Sec. — Earl  of  Dudley 
Permanent  Nee.— Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  k.c  b. 

( Railway — F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  Esq., c.b. 
Assistant  J Fin  <n. — W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Esq. 
Secs.  ) Fish. A Harb.— Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham. 
( Marine — W.  J.  Howell,  Esq. 

Private  Sec. — Garnham  Roper,  Esq. 
Comptroller-Gen.  of  Commercial,  Ac.  Departments 
— Sir  A.  E.  Bateman,  k.c.m.g. 

Solicitor — R.  Ellis  Cuncliffe,  Esq. 
Inspector-GeneralBanlcruptcy—  J.  Smith,  Esq., c.b. 


WOODS  AND  FORRESTS. 

1,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

Commissioners  4 K Stafford  Howard,  Esq. 
Lommissioners  John  F F Horuer)  Esq. 

Principal  j Fred.  Hellard,  Esq. 

Clerks  \ C.  E.  Howlett,  Esq. 

WOODS,  PARKS  & BUILDINGS. 
Storey’s  Gate,  S.W. 

First  Commissioner — Rt.  Hon.  A.  Akers  Douglas 
Secretary — Viscount  Esher,  c.b. 

Private  Secretary — H.  J.  Hapgood,  Esq. 
Principal  j J.  Willis  Esq. 

Clerks  ( H.  R.  Potter,  Esq. 

LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN’S  OFFICE. 
Palace  of  Westminster,  S.W. 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain — E»rl  of  Ancaster 
Secretary — Capt,.  T.  I).  Butler 
Clerk — W.  B.  Paley,  Esq. 


POST  OFFICE. 

St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  E.C. 
Postmaster-Gen. — Marquess  of  Londonderry,  k.g. 
Secretary— Sir  G.  H.  Murray,  k.c.b. 

Second  Secretary— J . C.  Lamb,  Esq.,  c.b.,  c.m.g. 
,G.  W.  Smyth,  E-q. 

J H.  B.  Forman,  Esq.,  c.b. 

! Edw.  Yeld,  Esq. 

\J.  Ardron,  Esq. 

W.  Roche,  Esq. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  Esq. 

/ F.  A.  R.  Langton,  Esq. 

J V.  Hussey  Walsh,  Esq. 
i A.  W.  Coates,  Esq. 

( J.  F.  Hope,  Esq. 

Solicitor— Sir  R.  Hunter,  Esq. 


Assistant  Secs. 


Private  Secs. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


President— Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long. 
Parliamentary  Secretary— 3.  Grant  Lawson,  Esq. 
Perm.  Sec.— S.  B.  Provis,  Esq.,  c.b. 

W.  E.  Knollys,  Esq.,  c.b. 

(and  Chief  Gen.  Inspector). 
G.  Monroe,  Esq. 


Assistant  Secs. 


'( W . 

W 


Esq. 


Private  Sec.- A.  B.  Lowry,  Esq. 
Legal  Adviser — A.  D.  Adrian,  Esq. 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

4,  Whitehall  Place,  and  3,  St.  James’s 
Square,  S.W. 

President— Rt.  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanbury 
Secretary— T.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  c.b. 

Actant  Sen  4 Mah  P-  G-  Crai£ie 

Amstantsecs.jMaJ.  j T Tennant)  CB 
Private  Sec.— F.  A.  Fulford,  Esq. 


INLAND  REVENUE  OFFICE. 

Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 

Chairman— Sir  H.  W.  Primrose,  K.C.B.,  c.s.i. 

Deputy — Sir  F.  L.  Robinson,  k.c.b. 

Joint  Secs  4 T‘  K Crafer-  Es(b 
joint  bees.  | j B Meers>  Egq 


CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Thames  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman— George  Lisle  Ri  der,  Esq.,  c.b. 
Deputy — J.  A.  Kempe,  Esq. 

Commissioner — L.  W.  Engel  bach,  Esq.,  c.b. 
Secretary — R.  T.  Prowse,  Esq. 

Assistant  Nee.— J.  Courroux,  Esq. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
First  Commissioner— W . J.  Courthope,  Esq.,  c.b. 
Second  Commissioner — Lord  Francis  Hervey 
Secretary— J S.  Lockhart,  Esq. 


CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Chief  Commissioner — Chas.  H.  Alderson,Esq.,  c.b. 
Secretary— R.  Durnford,  Esq. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CHURCH  ESTATES 
COMMISSION. 

10,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


Ecclesiastical  J The  Archbishops. 

Commissioners  { The  Bishops,  &c. 

Church  Estates  f Earl [Stanhope 

Commissioners  \ Rt>  Hon-  B-  Stuart  Wortley 
commissioners  ( Lees  Knowles,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Secretary — Alfred  de  Bock  Porter,  Esq.,  c.b. 


EXCHEQUER  AND  AUDIT  OFFICE. 
Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
Comptroller — R.  Mills,  Esq.,  k.c.b. 

Assistant  do. — D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq. 

ROYAL  MINT. 

Tower  Hill,  E.C. 

Deputy  Master  and  Comptroller — Horace  A.  D. 
Seymour,  Esq. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OFFICE. 

7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Judge  Advocate  General— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
H.  Jeune,  k.c.b. 

Deputy— Sir  J.  Scott,  k.c.m.g. 

GENERAL  REGISTER  OFFICE. 
Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
Registrar  General — Reginald  Macleod,  Esq.,  c.b. 
Secretary— 

PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

Rolls  House,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
Deputy  Keeper — Sir  H.C.Maxwell  Lyte,Esq.,K.c.B. 
Secretary— J.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq. 

HERALDS’  COLLEGE. 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 

Earl  Marshal — Duke  of  Norfolk 
Garter—  Sir  Alb.  W.  Woods,  k.c.b.,  k.c.m.g. 

TRINITY  HOUSE. 

Tower  Hill,  E.C. 

Master — H.R.H.  Duke  of  York 
Deputy— Capt.  G.  R.  Vyvyan,  r.n.r. 

Secretary— Charles  A.  Keot,  Esq. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Governor — 8.  Steuart  Gladstone,  Esq. 

Deputy — Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Secretary — K.  Grahame,  Esq. 


Judges. 


APPELLATE  TRIBUNALS. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor— Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Halsbury — and  the  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
together  with  such  Peers  of  Parliament  as 
are  holding  or  have  held  high  Judicial  office. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 
Composed  of  Members  of  the  Privy  Council 
qualified  under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  Members  usually  attending  are  The  Lord 
Chancellor ; The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  ; 
Sir  Richard  Couch ; Lord  Hobhouse ; Lord 
Shand  ; Lord  James  of  Hereford  ; Sir  Henry  de 
Villiers ; Sir  Henry  Strong ; The  Right  Hon. 
Samuel  Way. 


Note.— The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  at 
present  are : — 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Macnaghten 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Davey 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robertson 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lindley. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE. 
COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbury  ( Lord  Chancellor) 
Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Alverston 

(Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England) 
Sir  Archibald  Levin  Smith  ( Master  of  the  Rolls) 
Sir  Francis  Henry  Jeune  ( President  of  the  Probate 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division) 

Sir  John  Rigby 
Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins 
Sir  Roland  Vaughan  Williams 
Sir  Robert  Romer,  g.c.b. 

Sir  James  Stirling 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 
Chancery  Division. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hals  bury  ( Lord  Chancellor) 

Sir  Arthur  Kekewich 

Sir  Edward  Widdrington  Byrne 

Sir  Herbert  Hardy  Cozen  s-Hardy 

Sir  George  Farwell 

Sir  H.  Burton  Buckley 

Sir  Matthew  Ingle  Joyce 

Queen’s  Bench  Division. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Alverstone  ( Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England),  President 
Sir  James  Charles  Mathew 
Sir  John  Charlts  Day 
Sir  Aifred  Wills 
Sir  William  Grantham 
Sir  John  Compton  Law  ranee 
Sir  Robert  Samuel  Wright 
Sir  Gainsford  Bruce 
Sir  William  Rann  Kennedy 
Sir  Edw’ard  Ridley 
Sir  John  Charles  Bigham 
Sir  Charles  John  Darling 
Sir  Arthur  Moseley  Channell 
Sir  Walter  George  Frank  Phillimore,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Townsend  Bueknill 

Probate  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division. 
President — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune 
Judge — Sir  John  Gorell  Barnes 
Attorney  General— Sir  Robert  Bannatyne  Finlay 
Solicitor  General— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.  Carson 
Adm.  Adv. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  P.  Deane 
Registrar  Adm.— John  G.  Smith,  Esq. 

Registrars  of  the  ( 

OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

Portugal  Street. 

H.  W.  Verey,  Esq. 

Geo.  W.  Hemming,  Esq. 

Edward  J.  Pollock,  Esq. 


COURT  OF  ARCHES. 

The  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Judge— Sir  Arthur  Charles 
Registrar — Frederic  H.  Lee,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Judge — Sir  John  Hassard,  k.c.b. 

CONSISTORY  COURT. 

Judge — Thos.  H.  Tristram,  Esq.,  d.c.l. 

Registrar—  H.  W.  Lee,  Esq. 

YICAR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE. 
Vice-General— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  P.  Deane 
Registrar— Sir  John  Hassard,  k.c.b. 

FACULTY  OFFICE. 

23,  Knightrider  Street. 

Master — Sir  Arthur  Charles 
Registrar — W.  P.  Moore,  Esq. 

COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER. 
Chancellor — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  James  of  Hereford 
Vice-Chancellor — Samuel  Had,  Esq.,  Q.c. 
Attorney-Gen.— R.  A.  McCall,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Secretary — Sir  J.  G.  D.  Engleheart,  c.b. 

COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DURHAM. 
Chancellor— Thomas  Mil  vain,  Esq. 
Attorney-General — John  Forbes,  Esq. 
Solicitor-General — E.  Tindall  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Registrar — Alfred  0.  Spaith,  Esq. 

BANKRUPTCY  COURT. 

Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Judge- Sir  R.  Vaughan  Willii-ms 

J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq. 

H.  S.  Giffard,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Linklater,  Esq. 

H.  James  Hope,  Esq. 

LAW  COURTS  PAY  OFFICE. 
Assistant  Paymaster  General— T.  Lewis,  Esq. 
RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  COMMISSION. 

ROYAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

Fr  officio  ( Mr-Justice  Wright, for  England 

Commissioners  1 Lord  Tr£W"er- *<>r  Scotland 
Commissioners  { Mr  Justice  Murphy, for  Ireland 

Appointed  f Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Fred.  Peel,  k.c.m.g. 
Commissioner  s\  Viscount  C<  bham 
Registrar — W.  H.  Macnamara,  Esq. 


Registrars 


Chief  Officers  of  State,  & c. 

SCOTLAND.  IRELAND. 


Secretary  for  Scotland  and  Keeper  of  Great  Seal— 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
Lord  High  Constable—  Earl  of  Errol 
Lord  Privy  Neatf-Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville 
Master  Household — Duke  of  Argyle,  k.t. 
LordHigh  Commissioner — Earl  of  Leven  &Melville 
Lord  Clerk  Regent—  Duke  of  Montrose,  k.t. 

Lord  Justice  General — Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour 
Lord  Advocate — Rt.  Hon.  A.  Graham  Murray 
Lord  Justice  Clerk — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kingsburgh 
Solicitor-General— C.  Scott  Dickson,  Esq. 

Reg.  Gen.  <b  Hep.  Keeper  of  Great  Seal— Sir  Stair 
Agnew,  k.c.b. 

Commander  of  Forces— Gen.  E.  F.  Chapman,  c.b. 


Lord  Lieutenant— Earl  Cadogan,  k.g. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal— 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Wyndham 
Under  Secretary— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  D.  Harrel,  k.c.b., 

K.C.V.O. 

Private  Secretary — Lord  Plunket,  c.v.o. 

State  Steward— Lord  Lurgan 
Controller — Lord  Langford,  k.c.v.o. 

Chamberlain — Sir  G.  R.  Dease,  c.v.o. 

Lord  Chancellor— Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne 
Attorney-General — Rt.  Hon.  J.  Atkinson 
Solicitor-General—  George  Wright,  Esq. 
Commander  of  the  Forces— Gen.  H.R.H.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  k.g.,  k.p.,  &c.,  &c. 


The  Queen’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 


H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Connaught 
H.R.H  Duke  of  York 
H.R  H.  Duke  of  Cambridge 


H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Earl  of  Halsbury 


Archbishop  of  York 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Viscount  Cross 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
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Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 

Duke  of  Marlborough 

Duke  of  Rutland 

Duke  of  Argyll 

Duke  of  Portland 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Duke  of  Westminster 

Duke  of  Fife 

Marquess  of  Huntly 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne 

Marquess  of  Salisbury 

Marquess  of  Hertford 

Marquess  of  Londonderry 

Marquess  of  Ripon 

Marquess  of  Breadalbane 

Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava 

Marquess  of  Zetland 

Earl  of  Pembroke*  Montgomery 

Earl  of  Hopetoun 

Earl  of  Derby 

Earl  of  Chesterfield 

Earl  of  Coventry 

Earl  of  Jersey 

Earl  of  Elgin 

Earl  of  Kintore 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 

Earl  of  Rosebery 

Earl  of  Dartmouth 

Earl  Cowper 

Earl  Waldegrave 

Earl  of  Ilchester 

Earl  Spencer 

Earl  of  Clarendon 

Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 

Earl  Cadogan 

Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery 

Earl  of  Kenmare 

Earl  of  Harrowby 

Earl  Brownlow 

Earl  of  Morley 

Earl  of  Ducie 

Earl  of  Yarborough 

Earl  of  Kimberley 

Earl  of  Northbrook 

Earl  of  Selborne 

Earl  of  Cranbrook 

Earl  of  Ancaster 

Earl  Carrington 

Earl  of  Crewe 

Lord  Walter  Gordon  Lennox 
Lord  Henry  Somerset 
Lord  Robert  Montagu 
Lord  George  Hamilton 
Viscount  Peel 
Viscount  Knutsford 
Viscount  Llandaff 
Viscount  Cromer 
Lord  Henry  Thynne 
Lord  Arthur  Hill 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus 
Bishop  of  London 
Lord  Windsor 
Lord  Colville  of  Culross 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
Lord  Suffield 
Lord  Thurlow 
Lord  Ribblesdale 
Lord  Poltimore 


Lord  Sudeley 

Lord  Leigh 

Lord  Belper 

Lord  Tweedmouth 

Lord  Norton 

Lord  Rowton 

Lord  Hobhouse 

Lord  Ashbourne 

Lord  Stalbridge 

Lord  Macnaghten 

Lord  Connemara 

Lord  Morris  and  Killanin 

Lord  Field 

Lord  Rookwood 

Lord  Shand 

Lord  Ash  combe 

Lord  Davey 

Lord  Burghclere 

Lord  James  of  Hereford 

Lord  Rathmore 

Lord  Pirbright 

Lord  Heneage 

Lord  Ludlow 

Lord  Curzon 

Lord  Currie 

Lord  Brampton 

Lord  Pauncefote 

Lord  Robertson 

Lord  Avebury 

Lord  Lindley 

Lord  Alverstone 

William  Court  Gully 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bt. 

Joseph  Chamberlain 

Hon.  W.  St.  John  Brodrick 

Hon  A.  Evelyn  M.  Ashley 

Hon.  Charles  Robert  Spencer 

Hon.  Sir  Henry  G.  Elliot 

Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel 

Sir  Frederick  Peel 

George  Joachim  Goschen 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bt. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton 

George  Young 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bt. 

Sir  J C.  Dairy mple  Hay,  Bt. 

Sir  Richard  Couch 

James  Lowther 

Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  Bt. 

Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt 
Sir  Mountstuart  E,  Grant  Duff 
George  John  Shaw  Lefevre 
Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bt. 
Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bt. 

Sir  Edward  Fry 

John  Blair  Balfour 

Sir  HenryCampbell-Bannerman 

Sir  Edward  B.  Malet 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 

Henry  Chaplin 

Artnur  James  Balfour 

Sir  Arthur  J.  Otway,  Bt. 

Sir  William  T.  Marriott 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bt. 

John  H.  A Macdonald 

John  Morley 

Sir  John  T Hibbert 

John  William  Mellor 

Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bt. 

Sir  Henry  H Fowler 

Charles  T.  Ritchie 

Sir  Richard  Garth 


Leonard  H.  Courtney 
Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst 
William  Lawless  Jackson 
Aretas  Akers  Douglas 
William  Lidderdale 
Sir  Charles  J.  Pearson 
Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune 
Sir  Archibald  L.  Smith 
Sir  James  Parker  Deane 
Arnold  Morley 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith 
Arthur  H.  Dyke  Acland 
James  Bryce 
Jesse  Collings 
Charles  Seale-Hayne 
Christopher  Palles 
Alexander  Staveley  Hill 
Hon.  Sir  Edm.  John  Monson 
Sir  Algernon  E.  West 
Herbert  J.  Gladstone 
Sir  Frank  C.  Lascelles 
Sir  Arthur  D.  Hayter,  Bt. 

Sir  John  Rigby 
Hon.  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
Robert  William  Han  bury 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bt. 
Sir  Ralph  W.  Thompson 
Walter  H.  Long 
Sir  Fleetwood  I.  Edwards 
Sir  Richard  Horner  Paget,  Bt. 
Francis  J.  Savile  Foljambe 
Sir  Richard  Temple.  Bt. 
Charles  B.  Stuart-Wortley 
Sir  Nicholas  R.  O’Conor 
Andrew  Graham  Murray 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bt. 

Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bt. 

Hon.  Samuel  James  Way 
Sir  John  Henry  de  Villiers 
Sir  Samuel  H.  Strong 
Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Hon.  George  Reid 
Hon  Sir  George  Turner 
Hon.  Richard  Seddon 
Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gordon  Sprigg 
Hon.  Charles  Kingston 
Hon.  Sir  William  V.  Whiteway 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  N.  C.  Braddon 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest 
William  E.  H.  Lecky 
John  Gilbert  Talbot 
John  Lloyd  Wharton 
Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins 
Sir  R.  L.  B.  Vaughan  Williams 
Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie 
Jame3  Alexander  Campbell 
James  William  Lowther 
Edmond  Robert  Wodehouse 
Sir  Charles  S.  Scott 
Colonel  E.  J.  Saunderson 
William  Kenrick 
Sir  William  Walrond,  Bt. 

Sir  Robert  Romer 
William  W.  B.  Beach 
Sir  Ford  North 
Gerald  FitzGibbon 
Sir  F.  Milner,  Bt. 

Gerald  W.  Balfour 
Joseph  Powell-Williams 
Lewis  Fry 
Thomas  Halsey 
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Royal  Commissions. 

Commissions  of  Inquiry,  more  commonly  known  as  Royal  Commissions,  are  constituted  either  by 
Special  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  authority  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  Privy  Seal,  or  Warrant  under  the 
Signal  Manual.  When  it  is  desired  to  give  powers  of  commitment,  of  indemnity  or  otherwise  of  an 
unusual  extent,  a Special  Act  must  be  obtained  In  ordinary  cases  Commissions  now  almost  invari- 
ably issue  under  the  Sign  Manual  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  laid  before  the  Sovereign,  by  whose  command  they  are  subsequently  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ; but  the  details  of  business  for  each  Commission  are  conducted  under  the  Department  to  which 
its  business  more  especially  relates. 


PATRIOTIC  FUND  (1854). 

H.R.H.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  k.g.  (President) 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  York,  k.g.,  &c. 

H.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  k.p. 

Marquess  of  Ripon,  k.g.  ' 

Earl  Nelson 
Earl  of  Morley 

Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  g.c.b.,  k.c.m.g. 

Earl  of  Cranbrook,  g.c.s.i. 

Viscount  Sidmouth 
Viscount  Wolsely,  k.p.,  g.c.b. 

Lord  Rothschild 
Lord  Chelmsford,  g.c.b. 

Lord  Acton 

Lord  Wantage,  k.c.b.,  v.c. 

Lord  Welby,  g .c.b. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Davey 

Lord  Pirbright 

Hon.  E.  F.  Leveson-Gower 

Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  Lidderdale 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  Thompson,  k.c.b. 

Sir  G.  G.  Wellesley,  g.c.b. 

Sir  F.  C.  A.  Stephenson,  g.c.b. 

S.  A.  H.  Hoskins,  g.c.b. 

Sir  W.  M.  Dowell,  g.c.b. 

Sir  A.  B.  Stransham,  k.c.b. 

Sir  Evan  Macgreeor,  k.c/B. 

Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  k.c.b. 

Sir  G.  Hayter  Chubb,  Bt. 

The  Accountant-General  of  the  Army. 

The  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary— Col.  J.  S.  Young,  53,  Charing  Cross,  s.w. 

HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(New  Commission,  1897.) 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Alverstone  ( Chairman) 

Rt.  Hon  Lord  Lindley 
Marquess  pf  Salisbury,  k.g. 

Marquess  of  Lothian,  k.t. 

Marquess  of  Ripon,  k.g.,  g.c.s.i.,  c.i.b. 

Earl  of  Crawford,  k.t. 

Earl  of  Rosebery,  k.g.,  k.t. 

Lord  Edmond  G.  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  m.p. 

Bishop  of  Oxford 
Lord  Acton,  k.c.v.o. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry 

Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Hartpole  Lecky,  m.p. 

Sir  Henry  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  k.c.b. 

Samuel  Rawson  Gardner,  d.c.l. 

Secretary — J.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq,,  Public  Record 
Office,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

LONDON  DOCKS. 

Earl  Eger  ton,  Chairman 

Lord  Revelstoke 

Hon.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  Q.c.,  m.p. 

Sir  R.  Giffen,  k.c.b. 

Sir  J.  W.  Wolf  e-Barry,  k.c.b. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.i.b. 

John  E.’  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Secretary — Cecil  Edgar  Owen,  Esq. 


MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  EXPENDITURE 
OF  INDIA. 

Lord  Welby,  g.c.b.  ( Chairman ) 

Rt.  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  m.p. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  m.p. 

Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bt. 

Sir  R.  G.  C.  Mowbray,  Bt.,  m.p. 

Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  k.c.b. 

Sir  James  Peile,  k.c.s  i. 

Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  k c.s.i.,  q.c.,  m.p. 

Sir  R.  H.  Knox,  k.c.b. 

G.  L.  Ryder,  Esq.,  C.B. 

T.  R.  Buchanan,  Esq. 

W.  S.  Caine,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq. 

Secretary — Colin  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  India  Office, 
S.W. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  {Chairman) 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Cawdor 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Tomlinson  Hibbert,  k.c.b. 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Stuart-Wortley,  q.c.,  m.p. 

Sir  Edward  Walter  Hamilton,  k.c.b. 

Sir  George  H Murray,  Esq.,  K.c  B. 

Cornelius  Neale  Dalton,  Esq.,  c.b. 

C.  A.  Cripps,  Esq.,  q.c.,  m.p. 

Harcourt  Everard  Clare,  Esq. 

Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  Esq. 

Arthur  O’Connor  Esq.,  q.c. 

Edward  Orford  Smith,  Esq. 

James  Stuart,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Lloyd  Wharton,  m.p. 

Secretary— Arthur  Wilson  Fox,  Esq.,  St.  Stephen’s 
House,  S.W. 

Assist.  Sec. — T.  Llewelyn  Davies 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  c.b.  ( Chairman ) 

Major-Gen.  C.  Phipps  Carey 

Charles  Philip  Cotton 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.,  m.p. 

Col.  Thomas  Walter  Harding 
Thomas  William  Killick 
Professor  William  Ramsay,  f.r.s. 

Dr.  James  Burn  Russell 

Secretary— Fredk.  James  Willis,  Esq., 

39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

SALMON  FISHERIES  OF  ENGLAND,  WALES 
AND  SCOTLAND. 

Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  k.g.  ( Chairman ) 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Lt.-Col.  Hon.  F.  J.  Stuart-Gray 
NoelPaton,  Esq.,  m.d. 

John  Fell,  Esq. 

Walter  E.  Archer,  Esq. 

C.  M.  Pelham  Burn,  Esq. 

Col.  Charles  Lyne 
John  Amory  Travers,  Esq. 

Sewetary,  A.  H.  Higgins,  Fsq.,  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  S.W. 
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Agricultural  Statistics.  253 

Gazette  Prices  and  Tithe  Rent-Charge. 


Average  Price  per  Bushel  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  in  each  Year  from  1839  to  1899  (inclusive), 
and  the  amount  which  the  Rent-Charge  would  have  been  if  calulated  upon  the  Annual  Average 
Prices,  compared  with  the  Actual  Amount  based  on  the  Septennial  Average  Prices. 


Annual  Average  Price  per 

Septennial  Average  Price  per 

Value  of  Tithe 

Bent-charge 

< 

Imperial  Bushel. 

Imperial  Bushel. 

of  £100. 

See  Note.) 

< 

Annual 

Septennial 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Average. 

Average. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1839 

8 10 

4 Ilf 

3 2f 

6 9 

3 11* 

2 9* 

122  13  2 

98  15  9* 

1839 

1840 

8 3* 

4 6* 

3 2* 

6 Ilf 

4 1 

2 lOf 

116  10  0* 

102  12  5* 

1840 

1841 

8 0* 

4 If 

2 9* 

7 3f 

4 2 

2 11* 

106  11  7 

105  8 2f 

1841 

1842 

7 If 

3 5J 

2 4f 

7 7* 

4 1* 

2 10* 

91  18  3* 

105  12  2* 

1842 

1843 

6 3 

3 8J 

2 3* 

7 7f 

4 0* 

2 9* 

88  10  Of 

104  3 5* 

1843 

1844 

6 4f 

4 2* 

2 6f 

7 7 

4 1* 

2 9 

96  17  3* 

103  17  11* 

1844 

1845 

6 4* 

3 11* 

2 9f 

7 4 

4 1* 

2 9 

97  11  10 

102  17  8f 

1845 

1846 

6 10 

4 1 

2 11* 

7 0* 

4 0 

2 8* 

102  13  8f 

99  18  10* 

1846 

1847 

8 8 * 

5 6* 

3 7 

7 li 

4 1* 

2 9* 

131  5 4f 

102  1 0 

1847 

1848 

6 3f 

3 Ilf 

2 6f 

6 10* 

4 1* 

2 8f 

94  3 9 

100  3 7f 

1848 

1849 

5 6i 

3 5* 

2 2i 

6 7* 

4 1* 

2 8* 

81  16  11* 

98  16  10 

1849 

1850 

5 Of 

2 11 

2 0* 

6 5* 

4 0 

2 8 

73  2 11 

96  11  4f 

1850 

1851 

4 9f 

3 1 

2 3f 

6 2f 

3 10* 

2 7* 

76  16  10* 

93  16  11* 

1851 

1852 

5 1 

3 6f 

2 4* 

6 0* 

3 9* 

2 6f 

82  18  5 

91  13  5f 

1852 

1853 

6 7f 

4 If 

2 7* 

6 0 

3 9* 

2 6* 

98  5 7f 

90  19  5 

1853 

1854 

9 0| 

4 6 

3 5f 

6 Of 

3 7f 

2 6 

122  19  191 

89  15  8f 

1854 

1855 

9 4 

4 4 

3 5 

6 6 

3 8* 

2 7* 

122  4 4“ 

93  18  1* 

1855 

1856 

8 7f 

5 1* 

3 If 

6 11* 

3 11* 

2 9* 

122  6 8f 

99  13  7* 

1856 

1857 

7 0* 

5 3 

3 1* 

7 2f 

4 3* 

2 11 

115  10  5 

105  16  3* 

1857 

1858 

5 6* 

4 4 

3 Of 

7 4 

4 5* 

3 0* 

99  16  5* 

108  19  6* 

1858 

1859 

5 5| 

4 2* 

2 lOf 

7 4* 

4 6* 

3 1* 

96  2 Of 

110  17  8* 

1859 

1860 

6 7f 

4 6f 

3 0* 

7 4* 

4 7* 

3 2 

106  16  10 

112  3 4f 

1860 

1861 

6 11 

4 6 

2 11* 

7 Of 

4 7* 

3 1 

106  11  9f 

109  13  6 

1861 

1862 

6 11 

4 4* 

2 9f 

6 8f 

4 7* 

3 0 

103  15  5 

107  5 2 

1862 

1863 

5 7 

4 2f 

2 7f 

6 3* 

4 5f 

2 11* 

94  3 lOf 

103  3 lOf 

1863 

1864 

5 0* 

3 8f 

2 6 

6 0 

4 3* 

2 10 

85  10  10* 

98  15  10* 

1864 

1865 

5 2f 

3 8* 

2 8f 

5 11* 

4 2* 

2 9* 

89  2 8* 

97  7 9* 

1865 

1866 

6 2f 

4 8 

3 Of 

6 0| 

4 3 

2 9f 

105  19  10* 

95  13  3 

1866 

1867 

8 oi 

5 0 

3 3 

6 3* 

4 3f 

2 10* 

119  13  6f 

100  13  8 

1867 

1868 

7 11* 

5 4* 

3 6 

6 5* 

4 5* 

2 11 

125  9 5 

103  5 8* 

1868 

1869 

6 0* 

4 11 

3 3 

6 3* 

4 6* 

2 Ilf 

109  9 7* 

104  1 0* 

1869 

1870 

5 10* 

4 3f 

2 10* 

6 4 

4 6* 

3 0* 

98  14  1* 

104  15  1 

1870 

1871 

7 1 

4 6* 

3 If 

6 7* 

4 7f 

3 1* 

109  16  7* 

108  4 0* 

1871 

1872 

7 li 

4 8 

2 lOf 

6 lOf 

4 9* 

3 1* 

108  4 6* 

110  15  10* 

1872 

1873 

7 4 

5 0* 

3 2 

7 Of 

4 10 

3 If 

115  13  1* 

112  7 3 

1873 

1874 

6 ll * 

5 7* 

3 7* 

6 10f 

4 11 

3 2* 

123  18  3f 

112  15  6f 

1874 

1875 

5 7f 

4 9* 

3 7 

6 6f 

4 10 

3 2* 

110  9 9f 

110  14  11 

1875 

1876 

5 9* 

4 4f 

3 3* 

6 6i 

4 9 

3 2* 

104  1 2f 

109  16  11* 

1876 

1877 

7 1 

4 11* 

3 2* 

6 8* 

4 10* 

3 3* 

114  10  6 

112  7 5* 

1877 

1878 

5 9* 

5 0* 

3 0* 

6 6* 

4 11 

3 3 

106  12  11 

111  15  1* 

1878 

1879 

5 5f 

4 3 

2 8* 

6 3* 

4 10* 

3 2f 

94  12  7* 

109  17  9* 

1879 

1880 

5 6* 

4 1* 

2 10* 

6 0* 

4 8f 

3 2* 

95  17  lOf 

107  2 lOf 

1880 

1881 

5 8 

3 Ilf 

2 8* 

5 10* 

4 6 

3 Of 

93  4 9f 

102  16  2* 

1881 

1882 

5 7i 

3 lOf 

2 8§ 

5 10* 

4 4* 

2 11* 

92  11  10* 

100  4 10 

1882 

1883 

5 2* 

3 Ilf 

2 8 

5 9* 

4 3f 

2 10* 

90  9 2* 

98  6 2* 

1883 

1884 

4 5* 

3 10 

2 6* 

5 4f 

4 If 

2 9 

84  0 Of 

93  17  3f 

1884 

1885 

4 li 

3 9 

2 6f 

5 If 

3 Ilf 

2 8* 

82  2 5f 

90  10  3f 

1885 

1886 

3 10* 

3 3f 

2 4* 

4 11 

3 10 

2 7* 

75  1 7 

87  8 10 

1886 

1887 

4 Of 

3 2 

2 0i 

4 8* 

3 8* 

2 6* 

70  8 Ilf 

84  2 8f 

1887 

1888 

3 Ilf 

3 5f 

2 1 

4 5* 

3 7* 

2 5 

73  8 10* 

80  19  8* 

1888 

1889 

3 8* 

3 2J 

2 2* 

4 2* 

3 6* 

2 4* 

71  11  4 

78  1 3* 

1889 

1890 

3 Ilf 

3 7 

2 3f 

4 0i 

3 5f 

2 3* 

77  1 11* 

76  3 3f 

1890 

1891 

4 7* 

3 6* 

2 6 

4 0* 

3 5* 

2 3* 

81  18  2* 

75  18  3* 

1891 

1892 

3 9i 

3 3* 

2 5f 

4 0 

3 4* 

2 3* 

75  9 11* 

74  15  2f 

1892 

1893 

3 3| 

3 2* 

2 4 

3 11 

3 4 

2 3* 

70  15  0* 

74  3 9* 

1893 

1894 

2 10i 

3 Of 

2 1* 

3 9 

3 4 

2 3* 

65  1 11* 

73  13  0* 

1894 

1895 

2 10* 

2 8f 

1 9} 

3 7 

3 2f 

2 3 

58  12  0* 

71  9 6f 

1895 

1896 

3 3i 

2 10* 

1 10 

3 6* 

3 2 

2 2* 

61  15  8f 

69  17  11* 

1896 

1897 

3 9* 

2 Ilf 

2 If 

3 5f 

3 1 

2 2 

68  2 lOf 

68  14  11" 

1897 

1898 

4 3 

3 4f 

2 3* 

3 5* 

3 Of 

2 If 

76  11  0* 

68  2 4f 

1898 

1899 

3 2* 

3 2i 

2 1* 

3 4* 

3 0* 

2 1 

67  16  7* 

66  15  9f 

1899 

Average  for  the  Period  1836-1899  £95  9 2* 

96  11  2* 

Note. — The  Septennial  Average  Price  of  British  Corn  for  the  seven  years  ending  1835,  upon 

which  the  amount  of  Tithe  Rent-charge  is 

calculated, 

was  for  Wheat  7s.  0*d.. 

, for  Barley  3s.  ll*d. , 

and  for  Oats  2s.  9d.,  per  Imperial  Bushel. 
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TABLE  I.— Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass;  and  Number  of 
1899,  and  4th  June,  1898,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain, 


Total  Area  of  Land  & Water  (a) 

Total  Acreage  under  Crops  and  ) 
Grass  (b,)  ..  . . ) 

fWheat 

Barley  or  Bere 

CORN  J 

0eops-  Beans  " " " 

Peas 

ENGLAND. 

WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

1899. 

Acres. 

32,545,903 

1898. 

Acres. 

32,545,903 

1899. 

Acres. 

4,773,899 

1898. 

Acres. 

4,773,899 

1899. 

Acres. 

19,456,179 

1898. 

I Acres. 
19,456,179 

24,735,961 

24,757,490 

2,823,456 

2,826,774 

4,897,690 

4,892,767 

1,899,827 
1,635,634 
1,781,649 
43,951 
234,528 
159  887 

1,987,385 

1,562,761 

1,731,157 

59,843 

217,267 

173,050 

53,898 

105,978 

220,233 

1,625 

1,338 

1,665 

58,960 

102,921 

230,670 

2,043 

1,285 

1,569 

47,256 

240,496 

957,873 

6,660 

13,190 

1,199 

55,861 

237,984 

955,933 

6,909 

13,412 

1,325 

V.  Total 

'Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes 
Mangold 

Green  Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi, ) 
Crops.  and  Rape  ..  j 

Vetches  or  Tares 
Other  Green  Crops  . . 
1 Total 

Clover,Sainfoin,  ( For  Hay 
and  Grasses  < Not  for  Hay 
under  Rotation.  ( Total 

Permanent  Pas-  1 por  Hay 
ture  or  Grass,  f Not  for  Hay  ' 
Not  broken  up  ( T . , 
in  Rotation  (b) ) orai 

Flax 

Hops  . . 

Small  Fruit  

Bare  Fallow  

Horses  solely  for  Agriculture  ( h ) 
Unbroken  Horses  ; 1 year  & up 
,,  Under  1 year 

Total  of  Horses 

Cows  & Heifers  in  Milk  or  Calf 
Other  Cattle  : 2 years  & above 
, , 1 year  and  under  2 

,,  Under  1 year 

Total  of  Cattle 

Ewes  kept  for  Breeding. . 

Other  Sheep  : 1 year  and  above 
„ Under  1 year 

Total  of  Sheep 

Sows  kept  for  Breeding 
Other  Pigs 

Total  Pigs 

5,755,476 

5,731,463 

384,737 

397,448 

1,266,674 

1,271,424 

387,715 

1,203,880 

363,302 

156,490 

174,529 

124,040 

365,432 

1,237,011 

342,962 

150,254 

181,846 

121,349 

32,982 

66,836 

8,855 

3,579 

1,531 

1,041 

32,797 

68,176 

7,854 

3,119 

1,917 

1,161 

126,985 

470,277 

1,785 

12,967 

9,831 

2,478 

126,362 

467,315 

1,419 

12,351 

9,849 

2,296 

2,409,956 

2,398,854 

114,824 

115,024 

824,323 

619,592 

1,622,603 

1,184,007 

1,779,341 

1,143,467 

198,046 

196,641 

199,959 

180,599 

394,234 

1,212,420 

402,251 

1,205,733 

2,806,610 

2,922,808 

394,687 

380,558 

1,606,654 

1,607,984 

3,753,867 

9,570,293 

3,932,220 

9,322,129 

457,173 

1,462,437 

474,492 

1,449,337 

128,045 

1,258,932 

129,603 

1,251,611 

13,324,160 

13,254,349 

1,919,610 

1,923,829 

1,386,977 

1,381,214 

465 

51,843 

64,867 

322,584 

895 

49,735 

63,438 

335,948 

10 

1406 

8,482 

4 

1,044 

8,867 

1 

*5,553 

7,508 

3 

' 5,271 
7,279 

No. 

839,345 

230,547 

93,920 

No. 

830,316 

242,276 

91,033 

No. 

91,097 

41,635 

21,242 

No. 

89,522 

41,850 

20,582 

No. 

154,953 

32,444 

11,447 

No. 

155,470 

34,761 

11,350 

1,163,812 

1,163,625 

153,974 

151,954 

198,844 

201,581 

1,945,677 

1,007,770 

931,927 

956,478 

1,872,774 

1,021,423 

892,066 

888,040 

285,794 

86,556 

169,195 

195,146 

274,073 

91,352 

159,865 

176,487 

439,879 

246,984 

287,389 

243.015 

440,343 

268,820 

293,913 

243,208 

4,841,852 

4,674,303 

736,691 

701,777 

1,217,177 

1,246,284 

6,096,168 

3,489,128 

6,676,121 

5,878,162 

3,608,672 

6,399,704 

1,332,756 

854,906 

1,228,695 

1,272,959 

827,675 

1,168,074 

3,031,913 

1,696,566 

2,832,501 

2,986,811 

1,767,511 

2,833,626 

16,261,417 

15,886,538 

3,416,357 

3,268,708 

7,560,980 

7,587,948 

317,041 

1,908,379 

305,756 

1,773,142 

40,884 

217,270 

39,177 

199,404 

17,986 

122,253 

17,267 

116,849 

2,225,420 

2,078,898 

258,154 

238,581 

140,239 

134,116 

( a ) Not  including  Foreshore  and  Tidal  Water. 

( b ) Not  including  Mountain  and  Heath  Land,  (cl)  Furnished  by  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland. 
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STATISTICS. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ; as  returned  upon  the  5th  June, 
with  Particulars  for  Ireland,  and  Total  for  United  Kingdom. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IRELAND. 

UNITED  KINGDOM, 
including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 

1899.  ' 
Acres. 
56,775,981 

1898. 

Acres. 

56,775,981 

1899. 

Acres. 

20,706,258 

1898. 

Acres. 

20,706,258 

1899. 

Acres. 

77,675,572 

1898. 

Acres. 

77,675,572 

Total  Area  of  Land  &Water  (a) 

82,457,107 

32,477,031 

(d) 

15,215,357 

(c5) 

15,191,152 

47,795,270 

47,792,474 

f Total  Acreage  under  Crops 
( and  Grass.  (&) 

2,000,981 

1,982,108 

2,959,755 

52,236 

249,056 

162,751 

2,102,206 

1,903,666 

2,917,760 

68,795 

231,964 

175,944 

51,859 

169,660 

1,135,675 

12,111 

1,988 

426 

52,862 

158,151 

1,165,295 

12,384 

1,712 

537 

2,055,283 

2,159,396 

4,109,964 

64,440 

251,191 

163,325 

2,158,465 

2,068,760 

4,097,791 

81,285 

233,827 

176,628 

Wheat.  'i 

Barley  or  Bere. 
Oats. 

Rye.  , 

Beans. 

Peas.  J 

I Corn 
[ Crops. 

7,406,887 

7,400,335 

1,371,719 

1,390,941 

8,803,599 

8,816,756 

Total. 

547,682 

1,740,993 

373,942 

173,036 

185,891 

127,559 

524,591 

1,772,502 

352,235 

165,724 

193,612 

124,806 

662,898 
301,455 
(e)  62,714 

(/)  46,057 

3,541 
25,326  , 

664,912 
306,936 
(e)  55,941 

(/)  49,086 

3,465 

24,686 

1,222,614 

2,050,422 

437,307 

219,283 

189,769 

154,668 

1,201,417 

2,087,505 

408,812 

214,970 

197,420 

151,317 

Potatoes. 

Turnips  & Swedes. 
Mangold. 

( Cabbage,  Kohl- 
( Rabi  & Rape. 
Vetches  or  Tares. 
Other  Green  Crops, 

h Green 
“ Crops. 

3,149,103 

3,133,470 

1,101,991 

1,105,026 

4,274,063 

4,261,441 

. . ..Total. 

2,214,883 

2,593,068 

2,381,551 

2,529,799 

624,118 

627,144 

651,967 

600,922 

2,852,544 

3,253,288 

3,047,585 

3,163,427 

For  Hay.  1 Clover,  Sainfoin 
Not  for  Hay  V and  Grasses 

4,807,951 

4,911,350 

1,251,262 

1,252,889 

6,105,832 

6,211,012 

Total.  ) under  Rotation 

4,339,085 

12,291,662 

4.536,315 

12,023,077 

1,494,459 

9,947,859 

1,522,326 

9,868,624 

5,839,379 

22,261,293 

6,065,299 

21,913,400 

For  Hay.  ) Permanent  Pas- 
NotforHay  f ture  or  Grass. 

16,630,747 

16,559,392 

11,442,318 

11,390,950 

28,100,672 

27,978,699 

Total  \ ^ot  brokm  up 

476 

51,843 

71,526 

338,574 

902 

49,735 

69,753 

352,094 

34,986 

iff)  •• 
13,081 

34,489 

(.9)  •• 
16,857 

35,463 
51,843 
( 9 ) 71,963 
351,835 

35,391 
49,735 
iff)  70,238 
369,202 

J JXOI 

Flax. 

Hops. 

Small  Fruit. 

Bare  Fallow. 

No. 

1,085,395 

304,626 

126,609 

No. 

1,075,308 

318,887 

122,965 

No. 
iff)  •• 
( g ) •• 

(9)  ■■ 

No. 
(9)  •• 
(9)  -• 
iff)  •• 

No. 
iff)  ■■ 
C 9 ) •• 
(9)  •• 

No. 
iff)  •• 
iff)  •• 
iff)  •• 

Horses  solely  for  Agricul.  (A) 
Unbroken  Horses : 1 year  & up. 
„ under 1 year 

1,516,630 

1,517,160 

501,982 

513,788 

2,028,092 

2,040,330 

. . ..Total  of  Horses. 

2,671,260 

1,341,310 

1,388,511 

1,394,639 

2,587,190 

1,381,595 

1,345,844 

1,307,735 

1,443,819 

1,011,548 

993,300 

1,058,472 

1,430,722 

1,027,543 

982,241 

1,045,736 

4.133.249 
2,357,207 

2.391.250 
2,462,990 

4,035,501 

2,414,205 

2,337,184 

2,362,322 

Cows  & Heifers  in  Milk  or  Calf 
Other  Cattle:  2 years  & above 
„ lyear&under2 

,,  Under  1 year. 

6,795,720 

6,622,364 

4,507,272 

4,486,242 

11,344,696 

11,149,212 

. . ..Total  of  Cattle. 

10,460,837 

6,040,600 

10,737,317 

10,137,932 

6,203,858 

10,401,404 

J-  2,554,632 
1,809,444 

1 2,517,892 
1,769,382 

19,097,534 

12,582,691 

18,897,390 

12,204,969 

J Ewes  kept  for  Breeding, 

( Other  Sheep:  1 year  & above 
„ Under  1 year. 

27,238,754 

26,743,194 

4,364,076 

4,287,274 

31,680,225 

31,102,359 

Total  of  Sheep. 

375,911 

2,247,902 

362,200 

2,089,395 

(9  .. 

iff)  •• 

iff)  ■■ 
(9)  ■■ 

<ff)  •• 
( 9 ) 

iff)  ■■ 
ii 9 ) 

Sows  kept  for  Breeding. 
Other  Pigs. 

2,623,813 

2,451,595 

1,363,311 

1,253,682 

. 

4,003,589 

3,719,219 

Total  of  Pigs. 

(e)  Including  Beet-Root.  (/)  Cabbage  and  Rape  only. 

ig)  Not  separately  shewn  for  Ireland.  (h)  Including  Mares  kept  for  breeding. 
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Agricultural  Statistics. 

Estimated  Total  Produce  of  each  of  the  Principal  Crops. 

Great  Britain. 

Description 
of  Crop. 

1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Corn  Crops : — 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat 

73,354,484 

37,176,257 

57,052,952 

54,940,535 

73,028,856 

65,529,325 

Barley  and  Bere  

73,933,801 

68,656,945 

70,774,776 

66,814,066 

68,051,918 

67,715,698 

Oats 

120,188,046 

122,148,628 

114,015,907 

116,847,179 

118,920,917 

114,746,544 

Beans  

11.697,610 

5,555,025 

6,436,947 

6,602,967 

7,200,131 

7,481,248 

Peas 

6,293,719 

4,719,589 

4,970,481 

5,239,273 

4,848,794 

4,420,721 

Green  Crops : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes 

2,811,785 

3,592,619 

3,562,235 

2,608,193 

3,282,517 

3,076,721 

Turnips  and  Swedes.. 

27,747,491 

24,730,496 

23,254,189 

25,651,773 

21,336,508 

16,060,683 

Mangold 

6,045,805 

5,548,717 

5,092,484 

6,628,259 

6,218,032 

6,537,839 

Other  Crops : — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay  of  all  sorts  

197,441,540 

153,510,594 

133,694,332 

179,095,713 

212,760,858 

160,448,248 

Hops  

283,629 

553,396 

453,188 

411,086 

356,816 

661,373 

Ireland. 

1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Crops  Corn 

Wheat 

2,639,399 

1,108,850 

1,194,056 

1,355,239 

1,856,424 

1,731,244 

Barley  and  Bere  

6,859,724 

6,377,529 

7,049,925 

5,799,389 

6,678,867 

6,816,708 

Oats  

51,107,358 

52,327,554 

48,843,872 

46,708,977 

53,657,356 

51,393,296 

Beans  

162,023 

71,460 

53,898 

' 47,458 

66,631 

84,836 

Peas 

19,191 

12,146 

8,103 

10,459 

9,216 

10,177 

Green  Crops : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes 

1,810, '429 

3,472,015 

2,701,000 

1,498,416 

2,942,263 

2,760,287 

Turnips  and  Swedes . 

4,254,710 

4,490,559 

4,782,759 

4,135,585 

5,162,886 

4,309,053 

Mangold 

663,081 

827,669 

782,572 

751.056 

1,009,573 

1,065,961 

Other  Crops 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay  of  all  sorts 

86,857,040 

91,241,480 

94,629,100 

101,758,340 

105,552,460 

97,515,900 

Hops  

... 

United  Kingdom 

(Exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands). 

1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Corn  Crops 

Wheat 

75,993,883 

38,285,107 

58,247,008 

56,295,774 

' 74,885,280 

67,260,569 

Barley  and  Bere  .... 

80,793,525 

75,028,474 

77,824,701 

72,613,455  | 

74,730,785 

74,532,406 

Oats 

171,295,404 

174,476,182 

162,859,779 

163,556,156 

172,578,273 

166,139,840 

Beans  

11,859,633 

5,626,485 

6,490,845 

6,650,425 

7,266,762 

7,566,084 

Peas 

6,312,910 

4,731,735 

4,978,584 

5,249,732 

4,858,010 

4,430,898 

Green  Crops 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

6,224,780 

Tons. 

Potatoes  

4,622,214 

7,064,434 

6,263,235 

4,106,609 

26,499,394 

5,837,008 

Turnips  and  Swedes.. 

32,002.201 

21,229,055 

28,036,948 

29,785,358 

7,227,605 

20,369,736 

Mangold 

6,708,886 

6,376,386 

5,875,056 

7,379,315 

7,603,800 

Other  Crops : — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay  of  all  sorts  

289,321,340 

244,752,074 

228,323,432 

280,854,053 

318,313,318 

287,964,148 

Hops  

283,629 

553,396 

453,188 

411,086 

356,816 

661,373 
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Estimated  Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  each  of  the  Principal  Crops. 

Great  Britain. 

Description 
of  Crop. 

1890. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Corn  Crops : — 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat  

3074 

26-38 

25-95 

30-69 

26-23 

33-68 

29-08 

34-74 

32-75 

Barley  and  Bere.. 

35-02 

34-61 

28-69 

34-50 

30-69 

33-63 

32-82 

35-75 

34-16 

Oats  

41-40 

38-80 

35-59 

41-64 

37-06 

36-83 

38-49 

40-76 

38-77 

32-65 

22-19 

19’39 

29-04 

22-91 

25-66 

28-88 

31-07 

30-09 

28-71 

25-85 

22-61 

25-64 

22-61 

25-34 

27-56 

27-62 

27-23 

Green  Crops : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes  

5-31 

5-80 

6-59 

5-53 

6-64 

6-32 

5-17 

6-26 

5-62 

Turnips  & Swedes 

14-25 

14T2 

13-30 

13-49 

12-91 

12-35 

13-99 

12-04 

9-23 

Mangold  

18-25 

18-49 

12-84 

18-53 

16-57 

15-08 

18-69 

17-65 

17-48 

Other  Crops 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay:  from 

Clover,  &c.  ) 

30-49 

25-52 

18-74 

32-50 

27-06 

24-16 

29-04 

33-65 

27-48 

Per.  pasture  j 

26-69 

19T1 

12-56 

28-62 

19-16 

17-51 

24-99 

29-24 

22-95 

Hops 

5-26 

7-35 

7-21 

10-70 

9-39 

8-36 

8-08 

7-17 

12-76 

Ireland. 

1890. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

Corn  Crops 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat  

28-58 

29-36 

30-28 

31-04 

30-35 

31-41 

28-69 

35T6 

33-38 

Barley  and  Bere . . 

37-60 

36-76 

36-76 

38-27 

37T2 

40-65 

33-98 

42-23 

40-17 

Oats  

41-86 

42-31 

44-62 

44-15 

43-02 

40-92 

39-75 

46-04 

45-26 

Beans  

43-61 

37-51 

35-85 

40-28 

30-34 

30-43 

34-49 

38-92 

42-63 

Peas  

29-30 

24-97 

19-68 

25-54 

24-39 

25-40 

23-72 

21-84 

23-95 

Green  Crops : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes  

2-32 

3-49 

4-23 

2-61 

4-89 

3-83 

2-21 

4-4 

4T6 

Turnips  & Swedes 

14-40  ! 

13-55 

16-01 

13-75 

14-33 

15-50 

13-38 

16-8 

14-29 

Mangold  . . .„ 

U4-27 

114-49 

U6-35 

tl4-57  . 

U5-61 

14-41 

13-74 

18-0 

17-00 

Other  Crops 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay : from 

Clover,  &c. 

42-99 

41-36 

38-89 

46-61 

36-39 

40-48 

45-06 

46-86 

43-66 

Per.  pasture  . . 
Hops 

44-27 

42-28 

42-41 

49-50 

43-69 

44-02 

47-47 

49-26 

47-01 

United  Kingdom 

(Exclusive  of  the 

Isle  of 

Man 

and  Channel 

Islands). 

1890. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Corn  Crops : — 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat  

30-66 

26-48 

26-08 

30-70 

26-33 

33-63 

29-07 

34-75 

32-76 

Barley  and  Bere.. 

35-23 

34-78 

29-30 

34-77 

32-09 

34-16 

32-91 

36-24 

34-64 

Oats  

41-54 

39-82 

38-14 

42-34 

38-67 

37-97 

38-84 

42-27 

40-57 

Beans 

32-77 

22-38  , 

19-61 

29-17 

22-98 

25-69 

28-91 

31T3 

30-19 

Peas  

28*71 

25-85 

Tons. 

22-61 

25*64 

22-62 

Tons. 

25-34 

Tons. 

27-55 

27-60 

Tons. 

27-22 

Tons. 

Green  Crops : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes  

3-53 

4-45 

5-23 

3-82  . 

5-64 

4-93 

3-47 

5-23 

4-82 

Turnips  & Swedes 

14-27 

14-04 

13-66 

13-53 

13  T1 

12-79 

13-90 

12-74 

9-97 

Mangold  

17-76 

17-99 

13-26 

18-02 

16-44 

14-99 

18-03 

17-71 

17-41 

Other  Crops  : — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay : from 

Clover,  &c.  .. 

Per.  pasture  . . 

33T9 

29-10 

23-55 

35-77 

29-08 

27-95 

32-53 

36-49 

31,04 

30-81 

23-30 

20-41 

33-65 

25-21 

24-14 

30-71 

34-27 

29-11 

Hops 

5-26 

' 7-35 

7-21 

10-70 

9-39 

8-36 

8-08 

7-17 

12-76 

* Not  ascertained 

t Including  Beet-root. 
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Number  and  Acreage  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  Class  in 

England,  Wales  Scotland,  and  Great  Britain 

, in  June, 

, 1895. 

Number 

of  Agricultural  Holdings 

in  each  Class. 

Classification  of  Holdings. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland 

Great 

Britain. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Above  1 Acre  and  not  exceeding-  5 Acres 

87,055 

10,763 

20,150 

117,968 

20 

9 

108,145 

18,569 

23,104 

149,818 

„ 20 

50 

jy 

62,446 

12,400 

10,817 

85,663 

„ 50 

100 

yy 

46,574 

10,217 

9,834 

66,625 

„ 100 

300 

60,381 

7,896 

12,968 

81,245 

„ 300 

yy 

500 

11,112 

386 

2,070 

13,568 

; „ 500 

1,000 

3,942 

54 

620 

4,616 

I „ 1,000 

» 

524 

3 

76 

603  |, 

Total 

380,179 

60 

,288 

79,639 

520,106  ! 

Percentage. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Above  1 Acre  and  not  exceeding  5 Acres 

22-90 

17-85 

25-30 

22-68 

„ 5 

20 

yy 

28-45 

30-80 

29-01 

28-80 

„ 20 

50 

16-42 

20-57 

13-58 

16-47 

„ 50 

100 

12-25 

1695 

12-35 

12-81 

„ 100 

.. 

300 

15-88 

13-10 

16-28 

15-62 

„ 300 

99 

500 

2-92 

0-64 

2-60 

2-61 

„ 500 

1,000 

1-04 

0-09 

0-78 

0-89 

„ 1,000 

•• 

»* 

0T4 

o-io 

0T2 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

) 

Acreage  of  Agricultural  Holdings 

in  each  Class. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Above  1 Acre  and  not  exceeding  5 Acres 

265,268 

35,653 

65,891 

366,792 

„ 5 

i9 

20 

yy 

1,210,716 

211,267 

245,664 

1,667,647 

„ 20 

50 

2,077,953 

423,757 

363,266 

2,864,976 

„ 50 

9y 

100 

yy 

3,403,761 

749,465 

731,977 

4,885,203 

,,  100 

y9 

300 

10,434,138 

1,238,569 

2,203,207 

13,875,914 

„ 300 

yy 

500 

yy 

4,188,651 

142,925 

782,369 

5,113,945 

„ 500 

yy 

1,000 

yy 

2,570,684 

32,818 

397,682 

3,001,184 

,»  1,000  _ 

n 

693,517 

3,925 

104,410 

801,852 

Total 

24,844,688 

2,838,359 

4,894,466 

32,577,513 

Percentage. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Above  1 Acre  and  not  exceeding  5 Acres 

1-07 

1-25 

1-35 

1-13 

,,  5 

yy 

20 

yy 

4-87 

7-44 

5-02 

5-12 

„ 20 

yy 

50 

yy 

8-36 

14-93 

7-42 

8-79  I 

„ 50 

yy 

100 

yy 

13-70 

26-40 

14-96 

15-00  i 

„ 100 

yy 

300 

9 

42-00 

43-64 

45-01 

42-59 

„ 300 

yy 

500 

yy 

16-86 

5-04 

15-98 

15-70 

„ 500 

yy 

1,000 

yy 

10-35 

1T6 

8T3 

9-21 

„ 1,000 

*> 

~ 

» 

2-79 

0-14 

2T3 

2-46 

Total’ 



100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Persons  Occupied  in  Agriculture. 

Total  Number  of 

No.  and  Percentage  of 

Country. 

Persons  returned 

Persons  occupied  in 

as  “ occupied.” 

Agriculture. 

Great  Britain  (1891) 

14,676,436 

1,531,705  = 10-4  per  cent. 

. France  (1891) 

14,599,635 

6,535,599  = 44 ‘8 

Germany  (1895) 

20,771,090 

8,156,045  = 39-3 

Belgium  (1890) 

1,857,885 

649,252  = 35-0 

Denmark  (1890) 

681,952 

219,918  = 32  T „ . 

United  States  (1890) 

22,735,661 

8.446,843  = 37*2 
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CHANGES  IN  WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

Comparison  of  Net  Effect  of  Changes  in  Cash  Rates  of  Wages  of  Male  Agricultural. 
Labourers  in  1895,  1896,  1897  and  1898  in  England  and  Wales,  classified  by  Districts. 


(From  the  Board  of  Trade  Reports  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour.) 


England. 

Total 

Northern 

Counties. 

Yorkshire, 
Lanca- 
shire, and 
Cheshire. 

Eastern 

and 

Midland 

Counties. 

Southern 

and 

Western 

Counties. 

Wales. 

Eng- 

land 

and 

Wales. 

1.  Total  number  of  labourers  in 
districts  affected* — 

1895  

3,766 

3,942 

89,576 

20,441 

2,165 

119,890 

1896  

5,662 

2,897 

69,869 

20,901 

99,329 

1897  

6,156 

2,254 

58,078 

17,988 

2,909 

87,385 

1898  

2,151 

5,111 

157,150 

46,687 

5,938 

217,037 

2.  Total  computed  amount  of 
changes  in  weekly  cash 
wages  f— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1895  

+ 44 

— 126 

— 2,045 

— 575 

+ 73 

2,629 

1896  

— 43 

+ 100 

+ 666 

— 340 

+ 383 

1897  

i+  148 

+ 82 

+ 1,728 

+ 478 

— *25 

+ 2,411 

1898  

+ 49 

+ 176 

+ 5,454 

/ +1,345 

+166 

+ 7,190 

3.  Average  amount  of  change  in 
weekly  cash  wages  per  head 
of  labourers  in  districts 
affectedf— 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1895  

+ 2f 

- 7f 

- 

- 6| 

+ 8i 

- 5i 

1896  

- If 

+ H 

+ 2* 

— 4 

+ 1 

1897  

+ 5f 

i S 

+ 71 

+ 64 

— 2 

+ 64 

1898 

— 54- 

+ 8i 

+ 7 

+ 6f 

+ 8 

* The  number  given  is  the  total  of  male  agricultural  labourers,  farm  servants,  shepherds,  horse-  i 
keepers,  horsemen,  teamsters,  and  carters  in  1891  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  changes  took  place, 
t (+)  = Increase  ; ( — ) = Decrease. 


Acreage  of  Corn  Crops  (United  Kingdom). 


Wheat. 

Barley 
or  Bere. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Total 

Corn  Crops. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1874 

3,830,767 

2,507,130 

4,088,825 

56,274 

568,984 

312,854 

11,364,834 

1875 

3,514,088 

2,751,362 

4,176,177 

64,579 

574,414 

318,410 

11,399,030 

1876 

3,125,342 

2,762,263 

4,298,722 

64,951 

528,556 

295,012 

11,074,846 

1877 

3,321,065 

2,652,300 

4,238,957 

70,703 

506,701 

313,470 

11,103,196 

1878 

3,381,707 

2,722,879 

4,124,029 

71,074 

446,466 

284,026 

11,030,175 

1879 

3,056,428 

2,931,809 

3,998,200 

• 58,288 

453,751 

278,983 

10,777,459 

1880 

3,065,895 

2,695,000 

4,191,716 

47,937 

436,361 

235,177 

10,672,086 

1881 

2,967,059 

2,662,927 

4,306,391 

49,084 

451,310 

217,926 

10,654,697 

1882 

3,163,899 

2,452,077 

4,244,639 

64,382 

447,115 

248,084 

10,620,196 

1883 

2,713,282 

2,486,137 

4,370,076 

58,082 

458,440 

240,501 

10,326,518 

1884 

2,750,588 

2,346,041 

4,276,866 

54,234 

454,839 

230,696 

10,113,264 

1885 

2,553,092 

2,447,169 

4,282,594 

59,301 

441,267 

231,202 

10,014,625 

1886 

2,357,894 

2,432,749 

4,418,959 

66,599 

387,346 

215,240 

9,878,787 

1887 

2,387,518 

2,255,256 

4,418,947 

65,947 

377,306 

230,426 

9,735,400 

1888 

2,668,226 

2,264,448 

4,177,121 

89,176 

344,312 

242,414 

9,785,697 

1889 

2,544,549 

2,316,044 

4,140,563 

85,281 

325,151 

225,726 

9,637,354 

1890 

2,483,595 

2,300,994 

4,137,790 

69,458 

362,242 

220,170 

9,574,249 

1891 

2,392,245 

2,298,978 

4,128,127 

60,148 

359,039 

204,972 

9,443,509 

1892 

2,298,607 

2,220,243 

4,238,036 

61,392 

315,413 

195,010 

9,328,707 

1893 

1,955,213 

2,251,293 

4,435,944 

69,526 

248,304 

210,900 

9,171,180 

1894 

1,980,228 

2,268,193 

4,524,167 

102,676 

247,062 

243,551 

9,365,877 

1895 

1,456,042 

2,346,367 

4,527,899 

80,293 

245,128 

209,609 

8,865,338 

1896. 

1,734,118 

2,285,933 

4,303,967 

88,634 

252,983 

196,973 

8,862,608 

1897 

1,938,956 

2,213,529 

4,226,231 

89,621 

230,429 

191,326 

8,890,092 

1898 

2,158,465 

2,068,760 

4,097,791 

81,285 

233,827 

176,628 

8,816,756 

1899 

2,055,283 

2,159,396 

4,109,964 

64,440 

251,191 

163,325 

8,803,599 
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Acreage  under  Green  Crops  (United  Kingdom). 


Potatoes. 

Turnips  and 
Swedes. 

Mangold. 

Cabbage, 

&c. 

Vetches  or 
Tares. 

Other  Oreen 
Crops  ex- 
cept Grass 
or  Clover. 

Total 

Green 

Crops. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1874 

1,420,825 

2,476,757 

2,485,256 

2,500,425 

361,499 

210,579 

17,865 

470,159 

4,957,683 

1875 

1,431,879 

405,527 

231,717 

18,833 

483,817 

5,057,029 

1876 

1,391,885 

397,217 

220,439 

19,945 

427,986 

4,957,797 

1877 

1,392,784 

2,419,296 

407,518 

229,786 

19,943 

492,364 

4,961,691 

1878 

1,364,508 

2,372,198 

389,306 

218,855 

19,163 

468,165 

4,832,195 

1879 

1,392,822 

2,341,527 

415,450 

208,808 

20,913 

492,036 

4,871,556 

1880 

1,380,578 

2,336,499 

385,348 

204,016 

21,402 

418,450  - 

4,746,293 

1881 

1,443,434 

2,341,045 

394,651 

177,560 

20,012 

Vetches.* 

426,509 

4,803,211 

1882 

1,388,307 

1,358,726 

2,328,880 

370,974 

192,638 

273,604 

193,854 

4,748,257 

1883 

2,346,216 

368,811 

187,685 

259,284 

187,212 

4,708,934 

1884 

1,373,835 

2,342,577 

363,031 

192,397 

268,036 

193,984 

4,733,860 

1885 

1,355,922 

2,322,387 

392,207 

201,283 

303,826 

282,249 

188,870 

4,765,195 

1886 

1,364,350 

2,312^648 

387,828 

197,838 

181,539 

4,726,452 

1887 

1,367,125 

2,282,152 

403,397 

203,583 

279,826 

180,596 

4,716,679 

1888 

1,406,484 

2,246,542 

407,558 

208,836 

196,637 

315,996 

143,775 

4,729,191 

1889 

1,377,451 

2,226,734 

370,654 

232,916 

137,368 

4,541,760 

1890 

1,321,272 

2,251,220 

378,313 

213,165 

239,310 

130,865 

4,534,145 

1891 

1,296,763 

2,227,050 

406,930 

207,260 

234,210 

138,440 

4,510,655 

1892 

1,276,835 

2,245,998 

413,334 

198,895 

204,399 

127,654 

4,467,115 

1893 

1,262,674 

2,286,473 

394,543 

203,270 

181,152 

134,643 

4,462,753 

1894 

1,232,055 

2,276,284 

416,164 

388,441 

228,230 

192,113 

151,246 

4,486,092 

1895 

1,262,766 

2,237,653 

198,465 

170,368 

142,256 

4,399,949 

1896 

1,281,319 

2,199,864 

392,591 

212,467 

182,898 

160,125 

4,429,264 

1897 

1,194,194 

2,150,289 

409,501 

213,043 

203,955 

156,586 

4,327,568 

1898 

1,201,417 

2,087,505 

408,812 

214,970 

197,420 

151,317 

4,261,441 

1899 

1,222,614 

2,050,422 

437,307  1 

219,283 

189,769 

154,668 

4,274,063 

Other  Crops. 


Flax. 

Hops. 

Bare 

Arable 

Land. 

Clover, 
Sanfoin, 
and  Grasses 
under 
Rotation. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Woods, 

Orchards, 

Market 

Gardens. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1874 

116,280 

65,806 

673,376 

6,284,925 

23,680,416 

2,512,251 

33,333,054 

1875 

107,999 

69,172 

570,005 

6,337,953 

23,772,602 

2,512,251 

33,369,982 

1876 

140,519 

69,999 

663,363 

6,641,184 

24,053,273 

2,511,106 

34,079,444 

1877 

130,846 

71,239 

633,495 

6,460,404 

23,903,314 

2,515,491 

33,714,789 

1878 

119,076 

71,789 

650,238 

6,557,748 

24,065,394 

2,517,894 

33,982,139 

1879 

135,060 

67,671 

738,264 

6,450,905 

24,395,905 

2,523,924 

34,311,729 

1880 

166,521 

66,698 

828,778 

6,389,232 

24,717,092 

2,763,910 

34,932,231 

1881 

153,624 

64,943 

817,698 

6,384,172 

24,767,767 

2,786,876 

34,975,080 

1882 

118,722 

65,619 

806,167 

6,333,064 

t 

2,787,388 

— 

1883 

100,262 

68,016 

803,225 

6,371,799 

t 

t 

' _L'  1 

1884 

91,444 

69,259 

773,542 

6,392,402 

t 

t 

— 

1885 

110,639 

71,327 

579,707 

t 

t 

t 

— 

1886 

130,933 

70,127 

570,280 

t 

t 

t 

— 

1887 

133,904 

63,709 

498,992 

6,026,949 

26,698,739 

t 

35,514,348 

1888 

115,795 

58,494 

473,116 

5,979,351 

26,698,229 

t 

35,570,656 

1889 

116,192 

57,749 

531,010 

6,188,502 

26,816,092 

t 

-35,892,719 

1890 

99,326 

53,961 

524,112 

6,097,210 

27,115,425 

t 

36,101,585 

1891 

76,477 

56,145 

451,402 

6,015,037 

27,567,128 

t 

36,589,937 

1892 

72,065 

56,259 

484,434 

5,973,456 

27,533,326 

t 

36,510,943 

1893 

68,715 

57,565 

536,908 

5,916,349 

27,700,381 

t 

36,620,891 

1894 

102,622 

59,535 

395,682 

5,862,754 

27,578,400 

t 

36,345,315 

1895 

97,225  ' 

58,940 

494,505 

6,061,139 

27,831,117 

t 

— 

1896 

74,098 

54,217 

450,946 

5,960,469 

27,973,688 

t 

— ■ 

1897 

46,995 

50,863 

405,282 

6,152,798 

27,924,710 

t 

— r V 

1898 

35,391 

49,735 

369,202 

6,211,012 

27,978,699 

t 

— 

1899 

35,463 

51,843 

351,835 

6,105,832 

28,100,672 

t 

* 1882,  Re-classified  ; Vetches  substituted  for  Carrots, 
t Not  ascertained  for  United  Kingdom. 
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SEA  FISHERIES. 

Quantity 

and  Value  of  Fish  (exclusive  of 

Salmon  and  Shell 

Fish) 

returned  as 

Landed  on  the  Coasts  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  Coast  on 

which  Landed. 

English  and 

Welsh  Coasts. 

* 

Quantity. 

1890. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Soles  

72,129 

79,984 

82,817 

82,786 

83,604 

79,298 

82,911 

79,056 

Turbot  

51,879 

68,237 

81,836 

77,931 

80,119 

69,578 

69,948 

65,422 

Cod 

863,874 

401,990 

436,554 

495,923 

486,886 

540,711 

546,494 

564,877 

Haddock  

1,585,392 

1,957,696 

2,175,177 

2,432,938 

2,557,245 

2,548,913 

2,608,199 

2,646,391 

Herrings  . . . . 

1,331,560 

1,421,755 

1,455,613 

1,436,701 

1,526,113 

1,815,765 

1,832,423 

2,239,176 

Mackerel  .... 

509,430 

315,411 

447,822 

374,716 

404,986 

510,996 

384,035 

449-,424 

. Ling 

96,323 

103,446 

104,518 

114,118 

107,723 

103,489 

111,534 

97,640 

Pilchards  

60,994 

117,945 

90,170 

65,135 

67,550 

125,011 

103,700 

108,611 

Sprats  

98,660 

43,150 

45,809 

91,035 

96,700 

61,544 

54,631 

45,329 

Brill 

15,403 

18,784 

18,396 

19,000 

19,451 

18,487 

19,878 

20,296 

Plaice  

622,577 

845,908 

855,408 

789,123 

720,094 

746,881 

715,760 

752,438 

Not  separately 

distinguished 

1,287,791 

1,204,328 

1,229,853 

1,284,289 

1,400,207 

1,325,435 

1,558,610 

1,536,147 

Total 

6,095,512 

6,578,634 

7,023,963 

7,263,595 

7,550,678 

7,946,108 

8,088,123 

8,604,807 

Value. 

-.£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Soles  

458,331 

510,038 

540,850 

564,325 

545,160 

558,191 

591,274 

569,526 

Turbot  

189,895 

258,320 

297,482 

301,997 

284,175 

254,811 

269,853 

259,900 

Cod 

252,019 

272,176 

277,707 

309,093 

299,818 

360,450 

385,703 

413,148 

Haddock  

763,154 

1,047,219 

1,114,244 

1,187,398 

1,217,618 

1,418,086 

1,524,683 

1,642,642 

Herrings  .. 

475,840 

402,527 

431,595 

417,159 

380,377 

529,866 

432,638 

798,874 

Mackerel  

393,321 

302,516 

353,108 

304,922 

295,152 

346,476 

270,718 

263,804 

Ling 

68,521 

71,085 

67,774 

66,457 

64,887 

60,207 

67,205 

61,422 

Pilchards  .... 

17,721 

30,169 

16,700 

17,144 

17,366 

24,562 

20,366 

25,146 

Sprats  

15,015 

7,047 

9,605 

14,269 

17,956 

12,920 

12,344 

9,604 

Brill 

36,928 

48,415 

47,340 

48,637 

48,692 

50,170 

55,382 

56,330 

Plaice 

599,787 

841,101 

817,729 

821,085 

795,001 

853,267 

922,595 

Not  separately 

distinguished 

1,069,965 

1,006,787 

1,007,826 

1,076,603 

1,200,578 

1,099,972 

1,257,789 

1,319,031 

Total  .... 

4,340,497 

4,827,300 

4,981,960 

5,129,089 

5,166,780 

5,568,978 

5,761,605  1 6,342,022 

Scotch  Coasts. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Soles  

.. 

Turbot  

5,554 

4,140 

3,134 

3,564 

*5,391 

4,980 

6,227 

6,956 

Cod 

448,942 

426,152 

447,766 

459,337 

575,076 

590,764 

556,305 

514,520 

Haddock  

753,654 

684,783 

812,414 

1,001,340 

990,198 

866,314 

748,638 

784,898 

Herrings 

3,980,363 

4,424,591 

4,333,926 

4,077,466 

3,960,281 

-2,965,965 

4,703,641 

3,207,078 

Mackerel  

938 

2,901 

2,435 

1,725 

4,241 

4,767 

5,346 

5,506 

Ling  

169,646 

191,842 

170,428 

164,792 

129,576 

160,090 

111,634 

► 142,411 

Pilchards  

. . 

Sprats 

14,077 

58,319 

14,877 

12,842 

37,746 

20,950 

5,939 

8,923 

-Drill I 

Plaice  and  V 

81,309 

75,501 

81,179 

79,734 

84,894 

70,711 

73,125 

92,417 

Flounders  j 

Not  separately 

distinguished 

410,005 

339,789 

322,616 

306,241 

359,336 

317,131 

346,914 

382,367 

Total  .... 

5,864,488 

6,208,018 

6,188,775 

6,107,041 

6,146,739 

5,001,672 

6,557,769 

5,145,076 

Note. — A small  quantity  of  Salmon  landed  in  England  and  riot  separately  returned  is  included 
with  Fish  not  separately  distinguished. 
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Sea  Fisheries 

‘ 

Scotland — Continued. 

Value. 

1890. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Turbot  

18,459 

13,394 

10,075 

11,883 

15,028 

14,359 

16,904 

19,192 

Cod 

155,987 

155,858 

161,663 

167,147 

191,149 

201,523 

216,616 

223,614 

Haddock 

370,252 

387,447 

372,175 

409,606 

420,485 

435,159 

427,320 

478,116 

Herrings  .... 

827,072 

806,317 

770,511 

918,923 

673,687 

707,555 

952,402 

1,143,296 

Mackerel 

525 

2,244 

1,330 

1,099 

2,431 

2,553 

2,379 

3,301 

Ling  

50,521 

59,108 

50,846 

42,820 

35,675 

45,974 

35,242 

46,703 

Pilchards 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

■ — ■ 

Sprats 

1,070 

4,394 

1,173 

2,756 

3,774 

2,186 

429 

1,758 

Brill ) 

Plaice  and  > 

68,187 

62,811 

67,802 

77,329 

85,883 

75,959 

79,907 

99,543 

Flounders  ) 

distinguished 

131,273 

133,323 

130,246 

132,428 

143,691 

142,486 

148,667 

174,410 

Total 

1,623,346 

1,624,896 

1,565,821 

1,763,991 

1,571,803 

1,627,754 

1,879,866 

2,189,933  i 

Irish  Coasts. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Soles 

4,530 

2,719 

2,513 

1,847 

1,890 

2,113 

3,202 

3,317 

Turbot 

1,404 

1,465 

1,370 

982 

992 

1,689 

1,958 

1,486 

Cod 

39,634 

41,664 

40,262 

43,592 

42,047 

47,263 

52,121 

33,842 

Haddock 

16,374 

22,104 

28,468 

30,857 

31,574 

28,173 

23,517 

16,305 

Herrings  

85,267 

105,606 

98,960 

171,277 

244,328 

287,678 

464,318 

427,382 

Mackerel 

501,943 

467,560 

507,077 

338,798 

582,772 

477,953 

528,001 

624,999 

Ling  

14,812 

17,775 

25,890 

29,696 

19,561 

17,738 

17,977 

16,557 

Pilchards 

Sprats 

36,765 

1,914 

5,522 

2,673 

1,221 

3,675 

1,627 

2,882 

Brill .1 

. ; 

Plaice I 

Not  separ-  V 

108,163 

120,158 

125,857 

78,283 

89,307 

83,905 

97,902 

82,959 

ately  distin-  1 

guished  ) 

Total.... 

808,892 

780,965 

835,919 

698,005 

1,013,692 

950,198 

1,190,623 

1,209,729 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Soles 

16,606 

9,117 

10,972 

6,969 

6,719 

7,150 

10,920 

12,800 

Turbot 

4,561 

5,210 

5,345 

3,185 

3,356 

5,428 

7,160 

5,380 

Cod 

17,770 

18,873 

18,517 

18,859 

18,415 

18,665 

19,963 

17,493 

Haddock  

11,067 

14,401 

17,429 

18,158 

18,560 

15,715 

13,630 

14,152 

Herrings  K . . . 

37,989 

30,952 

24,795 

44,747 

63,092 

61,602 

69,537 

97,096 

Mackerel,  . . . . 

218,672 

152,512 

133,522 

133,538 

159,921 

162,234 

164,491 

202,085 

Ling  

5,813 

7,603 

9,459 

11,364 

7,492 

6,961 

7,766 

8,402 

Pilchards  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,.v'J 

Sprats  ... 

1,911 

212 

860 

332 

153 

363 

184 

431 

Brill \ 

Plaice I 

Not  separ-  V 

55,200 

51,638 

46,995 

37,793 

41,499 

38,511 

49,385 

46,303 

ately  distin- 1 

guished  J 

Total.... 

369,589 

290,518 

267,894 

274,945 

319,207 

317,017 

343,036 

404,142 

Sea  Fisheries — Vessels  Built. 


Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Quantity. 
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Soles 

Turbot 

Cod 

Haddock  

Herrings  .... 
Mackerel  .... 

Ling 

Pilchards 

Sprats 

Brill  S 

Plaice 

Not  separ-  V 
ately  distin-  1 
guished  J 

Total 

1890. 

Cwts. 

76,659 

58,837 

851,950 

2,355,420 

5,397,190 

1,012,311 

280,781 

60,994 

149,502 

2,525,248 

1893. 

Cwts. 

82,703 

73,842 

869,806 

2,664,583 

5,951,952 

785,872 

313,063 

117,945 

103,383 

2,604,468 

1894. 

Cwts. 

85,330 

86,340 

924,572 

3,016,059 

5,888,499 

957,334 

300,835 

90.170 

66,208 

2,633,309 

1895. 

Cwts. 

84,633 

82,477 

998,852 

3,465,135 

5,685,444 

715,139 

308,606 

65,135 

106,550 

2,556,670 

1896. 

Cwts. 

85,494 

86,502 

1,104,009 

3,579,017 

5,730,722 

991,999 

256,860 

67,550 

135,667 

2,673,289 

1897. 

Cwts. 

81,411 

76,247 

1,178,738 

3,443,400 

5,069,408 

993,716 

281,317 

125,011 

86,169 

2,562,561 

1898. 

Cwts. 

86,113 

78,133 

1,154,920 

3,380,354 

7,000,382 

917,382 

241,145 

103,700 

62,197 

2,812,189 

1899. 

Cwts. 

82,373 

73,864 

1,113,239 

3,447,594 

5,873,636 

1,079,929 

256,608 

108,611 

57,134 

2,866,624 

12,768,892 

13,567,617 

14,048,657 

14,068,641 

14,711,109 

13,897,978 

15,836,515 

14,959,612 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Soles 

474,937 

549,155 

551,822 

571,294 

551,879 

565,341 

602,194 

582,326 

Turbot 

212,915 

276,924 

312,902 

317,065 

302,559 

274,598 

293,917 

284,472 

Cod 

425,776 

446,907 

457,887 

495,099 

509,382 

580,638 

622,282 

654,255 

Haddock 

1,144,473 

1,449,067 

1,503,848 

1,615,162 

1,656,663 

1,868,960 

1,965,633 

2,134,910 

Herrings ...  . 

1,340,901 

1,239,796 

1,226,901 

1,380,829 

1,117,156 

1,299,023 

1,454,577 

2,039,266 

Mackerel 

612,518 

457,272 

487,060 

439,559 

457,504 

511,263 

437,588 

469,190 

Ling  

124,855 

137,796 

128,079 

120,641 

108,054 

113,142 

110,213 

116,527 

Pilchards  .... 

17,721 

30,196 

16,700 

17,144 

17,366 

24,562 

20,336 

25,146 

Sprats 

17,996 

11,653 

11,638 

17,357 

21,883 

15,469 

12,957 

11,793 

Brill _ 'j 

Plaice 

i 

Not  separ-  > 

• 1,961,340 

2,143,975 

2,117,938 

2,193,875 

2,315,344 

2,260,753 

2,464,810 

2,618,212 

ately  distin- 

( 

guished  •) 

! 

Total..  . 

6,333,432 

j 6,742,714 

6,815,675 

7,168,025 

7,057,790 

7,513,749 

7,984,507  | 8,936,097 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing 
and  Steam  Vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of 
Vessels  built  for  Foreigners  and  for 
Her  Majesty’s  Navy). 

No.  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  built 
for  Foreigners,  for  War  and 
Mercantile  Purposes.* 

i 

<D 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Sailinar. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1880 

6 

585 

155 

68,470 

161 

69,055 

1883 

11 

1,272 

222 

122,368 

233 

123,640 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1885 

36 

10,683 

94 

24,943 

130 

35,626 

1880 

348 

57,480 

474 

346,361 

822 

403,841 

1886 

8 

6,887 

57 

31,641 

65 

38,528 

1883 

368 

146,818 

806 

621,758 

1,174 

768,576 

1887 

14 

5,848 

142 

64,631 

56 

70,479 

1885 

459 

208,411 

393 

196,975 

852 

405,386 

1888 

37 

20,697 

110 

70,109 

147 

90,806 

1886 

363 

138,362 

308 

154,638 

671 

293,000 

1889 

17 

19,666 

210 

163,558 

227 

183,224 

1887 

258 

81,279 

322 

225,440 

580 

306,719 

1890 

29 

25,468 

198 

135,157 

227 

160,625 

1888 

269 

75,696 

465 

407,445 

734 

483,141 

1891 

67 

37,693 

161 

101,201 

228 

138,894 

1889 

277 

117,481 

582 

554,024 

859 

671,505 

1892 

26 

28,372 

105 

80,385 

131 

108,757 

1890 

277 

123,224 

581 

528,789 

858 

652,013 

1893 

32 

8,979 

96 

80,407 

128 

89,386 

1891 

308 

191,917 

622 

478,682 

930 

670,599 

1894 

58 

10,472 

122 

84,404 

170 

94,876 

1892 

322 

258,700 

. 521 

434,091 

843 

692,791 

1895 

60 

10,562 

179 

117,450 

239 

128,012 

1893 

333 

114,895 

448 

380,393 

781 

495,288 

1896 

100 

15,824 

232 

201,020 

332 

216,844 

1894 

363 

89,156 

524 

485,460 

887 

574,616 

1897 

73 

22,971 

156 

139,459 

229 

162,430 

1895 

319 

54,155 

541 

465,467 

860 

519,622 

1898 

31 

3,051 

165 

171,560 

196 

174,611 

1896 

389 

57,467 

542 

462,503 

931 

519,970 

1899 

53 

4,973 

188 

194,623 

241 

199,596 

1897 

518 

66,729 

536 

415,538 

1,054 

482,267 

1898 

665 

41,839 

705 

654,158 

1,370 

695,997 

* Not  including 

Vessels  registered  in  the  United 

1899 

570 

45,510 

675 

703,904 

1,245 

749,414 

Kingdom,  and  afterwards  sold  to  foreigners. 
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REFORM  NEEDED  IN  EDUCATION  FINANCE. 


In  studying  the  Statistics  relating  to  Education  it  should  be  noted  that  reform 
is  urgently  needed  in  the  matter  of  financial  assistance  given  to  Elementary  „ 
Schools.  The  support  given  to  both  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools  is  central  and 
local.  Speaking  generally,  last  year  the  School  Boards  were  compelled  to  add  to 
what  they  received  from  Government  grants  a sum  of  £1  3s.  9d.  for  every  child  in 
attendance,  and  this  came  from  a local  rate ; the  Voluntary  School  managers  had 
to  find  6s.  2d.  for  each  scholar  over  and  above  what  they  received  from  Govern- 
ment grants.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  works  out  in  practice,  as  far  as 
different  districts  of  the  country  are  concerned.  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  has  made 
an  instructive  calculation.  He  says  that,  ‘ ‘ Taking  the  country  as  a whole,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  School  Board  System  with  its  concomitant  of  a compulsory  local 
contribution  covers  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  area.  Roughly  speaking,  this  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  raises  under  the  compulsory  local  rate  about  four  and  a-half 
millions  of  money  annually.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  two-thirds  are  also 
contributors,  over  and  above  the  sum  they  pay  in  rates,  to  the  Voluntary  schools  ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  over  the  whole  area  of  the  country 
is  roughly  three  quarters  of  a million  of  money.”  The  facts  are  well  showm  in  the 
following  table. 


One-third  of 
Area. 

One-third  of 
Area. 

One-third  of 
Area. 

Compulsory  Rate 

£ s.  d. 

2,250,000  0 0 
250,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

2,250,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

ML 

Voluntary  Subscriptions 

250,000  0 0 

250,000  0 0 

Total  Local  Support 

2,500,000  0 0 

2,500,000  0 0 

250,000  0 0 

Dr.  Macnamara  also  points  out  that  “ the  main  sufferer  in  the  serious  handicap 
under  which  the  Voluntary  school  rests  in  respect  of  lack  of  local  support  is  the 
school  teacher.”  He  Shows  that  “a  sum  equal  to  9s.  7d.  per  child  of  the  total 
disparity  of  16s.  5d.  per  child,  in  the  local  income  from  all  sources,  is  at  once 
accounted  for  when  the  salary  sheets  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  teachers  at  work  in 
the  two  classes  of  schools  are  compared.”  The  facts  are  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Local  Income  per  Scholar. 

Expenditure  per 
Scholar. 

Class  of  School. 

From  Fees, 
Books,  &c. 

Voluntary 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

On 

Teachers’ 

Salaries, 

Total. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Church  Schools  . . 

1 4 

0 6 4 

1 14  0 

2 4 11 

Wesleyan  Schools. . 

5 0 

0 2 0 

1 14  9 

2 3 4 

Roman  Catholic  Schools  

0 7 

0 6 0 

19  7 

2 3 1 

British  and  other  Undenominational  Schools 

3 0 

0 6 11 

1 17  0 

2 8 11 

All  Voluntary  Schools 

1 7 

0 6 2 
[Rate] 

1 13  11 

2 5 1 

Board  Schools 

0 5 

13  9 

2 3 6 

2 15  7 

But  though  the  teacher  in  the  Voluntary  schools  is  thus  “ sweated,”  the  scholar 
loses  something  in  the  matter  of  efficient  teaching.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
one-third  of  the  country  which  now  escapes  a school  rate  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  that  either  School  Boards  or  some  other  representative  local  authority 
should  be  vested  with  power  to  supervise  the  expenditure. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDU C ATION— EN GLAND  AND  WALES. 


The  Board  of  Education  in  their  Report  for  the  year  ended  September  29th, 
1899,  say  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  Elementary  Day 
Schools  has  increased  1'38  per  cent.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  has 
increased  by  77,226, and  is  now  5,654,092.  . The  average  attendance  is  4,636,938. 
The  number  of  infants  has  gone  up  to  2,032,261,  and  that  of  older  children  to 
3,621,831.  For  every  100  children  on  the  registers  the  average  attendance  was 
82  *01,  or  *35  more  than  in  the  former  year.  The  average  attendance  per  cent,  of  the 
older  scholars  was  87  "59,  as  compared  with  87*79  in  1898.  The  following  table 
gives  comparative  statistics  for  1896-7-8-9  in  several  particulars  : — 


Scholars  on  registers 

1896. 

5,422,-989 

1897. 

5,507,039 

1898. 

5,576,866 

1899. 

5,654,092 

Average  attendance 

4,422,911 

4,488,443 

4,554,165 

4,636,938 

Per.  centage  average  attendance 
on  registers 

to  scholars 

81-55 

81-50 

81-66 

82-01 

Infants  on  registers 

1,928,498 

1,972,331 

2,012,623 

2,032,261 

Average  attendance 

1,870,919 

1,389,978 

1,424,839 

1,464,494 

Per  centage  average  attendance 
on  registers 

to  infants 

71-08 

70-47 

70-79 

72-06 

Older  scholars  on  registers 

8,494,496 

3,534,708 

3,564,243 

3,621,831 

Average  attendance  . . 

3,051,992 

3,098,565 

3,129,326 

3,172,444 

Per  centage  average  attendance  to  old  scholars 
on  registers 

87-33 

87-66 

87-79 

87-59 

Fee  paying  scholars 

761,147 

735,142 

706,251 

670,282 

Free  scholars 

4,661,842 

4,771,897 

4,870,615 

4,983,810 

Free  schools 

- 

16,712 

16,912 

17,008 

17,248 

Annual  grants  to  day  schools  . . 

4,217,506 

4,339,739 

4,554,932 

4,835,055 

Fee  Grant 

2,196,807 

2,226,522 

2,265,319 

2,302,573 

Annual  grant  to  evening  continuation  schools . . 

129,542 

162,158 

188,763 

184,272 

Amount  of  School  Income. 


Year 

Year 

ending  31st 

ending  31st 

Increase. 

Percent. 

August, 

August, 

1898. 

1899. 

A 

£ 

£ 

w 

£r 

Rates  

2,470,035 

2,704,564 

234,529 

9-4 

Voluntary  contributions  

766,206 

782,231 

16,025 

2-0 

Endowment  

154,231 

152,144 

2,087 

1-3 

School  pence 

281,798 

270,107 

11,691 

k'l 

County  Council  Grants  

27,439 

29,170 

1,731 

6-3 

Other  local  sources 

100,011 

98,767 

i,m 

1-2 

Grants  from  Science  and  Art  Department 

196,756 

154,958 

kl,798 

21-2 

Fee  grants  . . . . 

2,234,784 

2,296,205 

61,421 

2-7 

Annual  grants  of  previous  year  brought  to  account  . . 

4,464,050 

638,191 

264,992 

71*0 

Aid  Grant  

373,179 

4,741,890 

277,840 

6-2 

Total 

11,068,509 

11,868,227 

799,718 

7-2 

Cost  of  maintenance:— 

Salaries  . . . . . . . . 

8,591,100 

9,139,914 

548,814 

6-3 

Books  and  apparatus 

697,100 

902,114 

205,014 

29-4 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  . . 

1,865,497 

1,907,735 

42,238 

2-2 

Total 

11,153,697 

11,949,763 

796,066 

71 

Note. — Italics  denote  decrease. 
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Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Past  Year  compared  with  that  of 
the  Preceding1  Year. 


Estimated  Population  (middle  of  year)  

,,  ,,  Aged  3-5  years  

„ ,,  ,,  5-14  years  

,,  ,,  ,,  3-14  years  

Public  Elementary  Day  Schools  : — 

Number  of  schools  inspected  j departments  .' ! " 

,,  free  institutions 

,,  fee-charging  institutions  

,,  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided   

,,  scholars  on  the  school  registers 

„ ,,  in  average  attendance 

,,  half-time  scholars  

Infant  schools  and  classes — 

Number  of  schools  (departments) 


,,  infant  scholars  on  registers 

,,  ,,  in  actual  average  attendance 

Schools  for  older  scholars— 

Number  of  schools  (departments) 

,,  older  scholars  on  registers  

,,  ,,  ,,  in  actual  average  attendance 

, , departments  to  which  grants  were  made  on 
examination  in  class  subjects 
,,  departments  in  which  grants  were  made 

for  drawing _ 

„ departments  in  which  specific  subjects  were 

taught 

,,  scholars  examined  in  specific  subjects 
,,  girls  paid  grants  for  instruction  in  cookery 

, , girls  paid  grants  for  instruction  in  laundry 

work 

„ girls  paid  grants  for  instruction  in  dairy 

work 

,,  boys  paid  grants  for  instruction  in  cottage 

gardening  

boys  paid  grants  for  manual  instruction  . . 
,,  pupil  teachers  paid  grants  for  a good  ex- 
amination (Article  102) 

, , pupil  teachers  paid  grants  for  a fair  exami- 
nation (Article  102) 

,,  schools  in  thinly  populated  places  paid 

grants  of  £10  or  £15  (Article  104) 

,,  schools  paid  special  grants  of  £10  (Art.  105) 

,,  certificated  teachers 

,,  assistant  teachers  

, , pupil  teachers 

,,  additional  teachers  (Article  68) 

Evening  continuation  schools— 

Number  of  school,  " 1!  " 

„ scholars  on  the  registers  

Average  attendance 

Number  of  scholars  for  whom  variable  grant  claimed. . 
,,  girls  and  women  paid  grants  for  instruction 

in  cookery 

,,  girls  and  women  paid  grants  for  instruction 

in  laundry  work  

,,  girls  and  women  paid  grants  for  instruction 
in  dairy  work . . 


Year 

ending  31st 
August, 
1898. 

Year 

ending  31st 
August, 
1899. 

Increase. 

Number 

Percent. 

31,397,078 

31,742,588 

345,510 

11 

1,476,880 

1,491,649 

14,769 

1-0 

6,443,643 

6,508,080 

64,437 

10 

7,920,523 

7,999,729 

79,206 

1-0 

1 * 19,937 

20,064 

127 

0-6 

30,911 

31,173 

' 262 

0-8 

17,008 

17,248 

240 

1-4 

2,929 

2,816 

113 

3.8 

6,316,866 

6,417,514 

100,648 

1-5 

5,576,866 

5,654,092 

77,226 

1-3 

4,554,165 

4,636.938 

82,773 

1-8 

103,678 

95,621 

8,057 

7-7 

7,868 

7,982 

114 

-1-3 

5,604 

5,685 

81 

1-4 

2,012,623 

2,032,261 

19,638 

0-9 

1,424,839 

1,464,494 

39,655 

2-7 

23,043 

23,191 

148 

0-6 

3,564,248 

3,621,831 

57,588 

1-6 

3,129,326 

3,172,444 

43,118 

1-3 

22,914 

23,113 

199 

0-8 

*6  746 

19,344 

12,598 

— 

2,875 

t3,302 

427 



175,689 

+346,301 

170,612 

— 

181,973 

199,469 

17,496 

9-6 

22,616 

25,613 

2,997 

13  2 

- 

12 

12 

- 

1,088 

1,350 

262 

24*0 

*18,390 

81,292 

62,902 

— 

6,305 

7,647 

1,342 

21-2 

12,776 

12,218 

558 

4 -3 

3,263 

3,317 

54 

1*6 

4,315 

4,571 

256 

5-9 

59,874 

62,085 

2,211 

3-6 

26,376 

30,233 

3,497 

13-0 

31,038 

30,783 

355 

0-8 

15,136 

16,717 

1,581 

10-4 

4,626 

5,008 

382 

8-2 

5,535 

5,971 

436 

7*8 

435,600 

474,563 

38,963 

8-9 

211,096 

201,855 

9,351 

4 '3 

249,607 

233,920 

15,687 

6-2 

16,065 

14,829 

1,336 

7-6 

1,186 

1,232 

46 

3-8 

t- 

— 

— 

- 

I Note.—  Italics  denote  decrease.  * Portion  of  year  only  in 
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Amount  paid  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants 
Annual  grants  to  day  schools 

Year  ended 
31st  August, 
1898. 

£ 

4,554,932 

Year  ended 
31st  August, 
1899. 

£ 

4,835,055 

Increase. 

a Per 

* Cent. 

280,123  64 

Fee  grants  to  day  schools  for  the  inspection  year 
of  schools  inspected 

2,265,319 

2,302,573 

37,254 

1*6 

Annual  grants  to  evening  continuation  schools  . . 

188,763 

183,707 

5,056 

2’6 

Up  to  1st  January,  1900,  boards  have  been  established  in  193  county  and  municipal 
boroughs,  excluding  London.  In  55  of  these  the  election  was  compulsory,  to 
supply  a deficiency  which  could  not  be  met  without  the  aid  of  rates.  In  the 
remaining  138  cases  the  election  was  ordered  on  the  voluntary  application  of 
the  municipal  authorities. 

Of  the  2,333  school  boards  in  towns  (unincorporated)  and  rural  districts,  1,086  have 
been  elected  under  compulsory  orders  from  the  Board,  and  203  to  meet 
deficiencies  caused  by  the  closing  of  schools  by  the  mapagers  ; while  the  remaining 
1,044  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  voluntary  application  of  the  ratepayers. 

During  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1899,  orders  creating  new  school 
boards  in  two  boroughs  and  20  parishes  have* been  issued.  Of  these  boards 
14  were  formed  compulsorily. 

One  parish  school  board  was  dissolved  under  Section  41  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  four  parish  boards  were  dissolved  by  their  absorption  into  a 
municipal  borough  under  a school  board,  and  one  united  school  board  district  was 
dissolved,  separate  boards  being  established  in  the  two  constituent  parishes  thereof. 

Income. 

The  total  sum  received  by  the  2,165  boards  in  England  was  £10,373,644 ; or 
excluding  loans  for  works  of  a permanent  character,  £8,640,972  ; and  the  sum 
received  by  the  339  boards  in  Wales  was  £776,072  ; or,  excluding  loans,  £617,041. 

The  proportions  which  the  several  sources  of  current  income,  i.e.,  excluding  loans 
for  works  of  a permanent  character,  bear  to  the  total  current  income  for  each  of  the 
years,  1896-7,  1897-8,  and  1898-9  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


England. 

Walks. 

c 

Per  cent. 

r 

Per  cent. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Government  Grants  (including 
fee  grant  and  grants  for  Science 
and  Art) 

38-6 

40-6 

39-95 

48-6 

50-7 

51-0 

Rates 

School  fees  and  sale  of  books  to 

58-3 

56-6 

57-7 

49-1 

47-0 

46-6 

the  children 

1-0 

1-0 

•9 

•6 

•6 

•5 

Other  sources  of  income 

2-1 

1*8 

1-5 

1-7 

1-7 

1-9 

The  tables  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  borne  by  grants  from 
Imperial  funds  is  greater  in  Wales  than  in  England,  and  this  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  lower  cost  at  which  Welsh  school  boards  are  able  to  carry  on  the  educational 
work  of  their  districts. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  receipts  raised  by  loans  in  each  of  the  three  years  was — 

England—  1896-7.  1897-8.  1898-9.  I Wales—  1896-7.  1897-8.  1898-9 

Percent.  15'3  15’5  16-7  | Percent.  18‘6  25'9  20’4 

Loans  are  advanced  to  meet,  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  school  accommoda- 
tion or  school  board  offices,  and  the  repayment  of  a loan  is  spread  over  such  numbers 
of  years,  not  exceeding  fifty,  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Loans  are  also  advanced,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  for  the  erection  of  industrial  schools  by  school  boards. 

(a)  Annual  Grants. 

Grants  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  were  paid  to  2,116  boards  in  England,  and 
327  boards  in  Wales,  being  an  increase  of  one  in  Wales  on  the  number  to  which 
grants  were  paid  in  1897-8  ; the  sum  paid  being  £3,734,246,  or  £134,637  more 
than  the  sum  paid  in  1897-8. 
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(b)  Rates. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  “ school  fund  ” required  to  be  met  by  the  rating  authorities 
out  of  the  local  rate,  and  paid  by  them  to  the  treasurers  of  school  boards  during  the 
years  ending  at  Michaelmas,  were  : — 

In  England.  In  Wales. 


^ 1896-7.  1897-8.  1898-9.  1896-7.  1897^  1898-9.  N 

& & & £ £ £ 

London  1,927,362  1,770,241  1,972,867  — — — 

Boroughs 1,643,782  1,746,883  1,866,513  72,624  73,106  83,023 

Parishes 1,076,370  1,102,091  1,148,837  189,558  197,692  204,509 


Total  4,647,514  4,619,215  4,988,217  262,182  270,798  287,532 


The  sums  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  an  average  rate  per  £ on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  districts  : — 

In  England.  In  Wales. 


1896-7.  1897-8.  1898-9.  1896-7.  1897-8.  1898-9. 

d.  d.  d.  d.  d.  d. 

London  12 -9  11*7  12 -9  — — — 

Boroughs  9'6  9’8  10‘1  9'2  9’2  10‘3 

Parishes 9'4  9'3  97  11*0  110  11-5 


Total  average  rate  10’6  10'3  10'9  10'5  10'5  11.1 

During  the  two  years  1897-9,  the  schools  provided  by  school  boards  increased  from 
5,524  to  5,632  and  the  average  number  of  children  attending  such  schools  increased 
by  121,258.  The  average  rate  per  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  school  districts 
increased  x\ths  of  a penny  in  England  and  x67ths  in  Wales. 

Taking  England  and  Wales  together,  the  expenses  for  interest  on  loans  to  meet 
capital  charges,  and  repayment  of  instalments  of  the  principal  of  such  loans,  increased 
from  £1,559,783  in  1897,  to  £1,688,275  in  1899,  and  now  require  a rate  of  3’5d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  school  districts. 

During  the  same  years  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  board  schools — i.e.,  salaries 
of  teachers,  books,  repairs  of  furniture  and  buildings,  lighting  and  warming — for 
each  child  in  average  attendance  rose  from  £2  13s.  2^d.  to  £2  15s.  7d. 

The  following  tables  show 

The  Number  of  Boroughs  and  Parishes  which  paid  Rates  varying  from 
less  than  Id.  in  the  pound  to  Is.  and  above ; and  the  percentage 
which  each  class  bears  to  the  whole  number  for  years  1897, 1898, 
and  1899 


In  England. 


Equivalent  to  a 

' 

Boroughs. 

A 

Parishes. 

> 

Rate  per  £ on  the 

Rateable  value 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Numbers. 

Percentage 

X. 

X 

Ol  lUv  JL/louriL'U  /* 

> 

of 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Is.  and  above 

. 36 

37 

38 

22  1 

22-6 

22-8 

317 

301 

240 

15-8 

157 

11-6 

9d.  and  below  Is.  . . 

. 38 

46 

44 

23  3 

28-0 

26-3 

332 

306 

328 

16*5 

15*2 

16-3 

6d.  and  below  9d 

. 44 

39 

40 

27-0 

23-8 

23-9 

543 

553 

520 
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27-5 

25-9 

3d.  and  below  6d 

. 26 

23 

26 

16-0 

14-0 

15-6 

619 

590 

616 

30 '8 

29-4 

307 

Id.  and  below  3d 

. 17 

14 

16 

10.4 

8-6 

9.6 

146 

206 

247 

7*3 

10-2 

12-3 

Below  Id 

. 2 

5 

3 

1-2 

3 0 

1-8 

49 

53 

59 

2 5 

2-6 

2-9 

Total 

.163 

164 

167 

2,006 

2,009 

In  Wales 

A. 

Is.  and  above  

A 

. 1 

2 

3 

4-4 

8-6 

137 

67 

59 

56 

21-5 

18-6 

17 -6N 

9d.  and  below  Is 

. 5 

4 

5 

217 

17-4 

217 

52 

53 

46 

16 

16-8 

14-5 

6d.  and  below  9d 

. 11 

10 

7 

47-8 

43-6 

30-4 

81 

77 

90 

261 

24-4 

28-4 

3d.  and  below  6d 

. 3 

6 

6 

13-0 

267 

267 

87 

96 

83 

28-0 

30-4 

26-2 

Id.  and  below  3d. . . . 

. 2 

. . 

87 

15 

21 

34 

4-8 

6-6 

10-8 

Below  Id 

. 1 

i 

2 

4-4 

4*3 

87 

9 

10 

8 

2-9 

3 2 

2-5 

Total 

. 23 

23 

.. 

311 

316 
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(c)  Loans. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  36  of  the  Act  38  and  39  Viet.  c.  89  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  satisfy  themselves  that  any  loan  advanced  by  the  Com- 
missioners upon  the  security  of  a rate  is  applied  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  advanced, 
and  under  the  8th  section  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Acts,  1882  (45  and  46  Viet, 
c.  62),  local  authorities  are  required  to  cause  their  treasurer  to  keep  a separate 
account  for  any  money  advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners  on  the 
security  of  a rate. 

Up  to  Michaelmas,  1899,  the  loans  advanced  to  school  boards  and  the  liabilities 
of  school  boards  in  respect  of  loans  outstanding  were  as  follows  : — 


Loans  Advanced. 

England.  Wales. 
£ £ 

London  School  Board 12,549,161  — 

School  Bds.  in  Boroughs  12,790,660  663,248 

School  Bds.  in  Parishes  10,430,161  1,419,238 


£35,769,982  £2,082,486 


Liabilities— England. 
On  29th  September, 
1897.  1898. 

£ £ 

25,831,791  26,695,456 

Wales. 

1,344,734  1,499,748 


1899. 

£ 

27,738,813 

1,613,775 


Expenditure. 

The  sum  expended  by  school  boards  in  England  during  the  year,  under  review, 
amounted  to  £10,442,802  as  compared  with  £9,775,802,  in  the  previous  year  ; 
and  in  Wales  to  £788,566,  as  compared  with  £739,201. 

This  expenditure  may  be  divided  into  six  headings,  viz.,  (1)  Administration  ; 
(2)  Maintenance  of  schools ; (3)  Capital  charges  for  works  of  a permanent  character ; 
(4)  Repayment  of  loans  contracted  for  capital  charges  ; (5)  Interest  on  loans  ; (6) 
Miscellaneous  ; and  the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the  total  expenditure  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

England.  Wales. 

£ Per  cent.  £ Per  cent. 

Administration  439,881  - 4'2  33,684  — 4-3 

Maintenance  of  schools 6,295,161  = 60-3  475,857  = 60'3 

= >S'0  172,292  = 21-8 

Repayment  of  loans 674,534  = 6‘5  44,126  = 5'6 

Interest  on  loans  917,954  = 8’8  51,612  = 6'6 

Miscellaneous 229,907  = 2 *2  10,945  = 1‘4 


If  we  omit  expenditure  for  capital  charges,  the  comparison  upon  the  ordinary 
current  expenditure  would  stand  thus  : — 


England.  Wales. 

£ Per  cent.  £ Per  cent. 

Administration  439,981  = 5‘1  33,684  = 5-5 

Maintenance  of  schools  6.295,161  = 73‘6  475,857  — 77*2 

Repayment  of  loans  674,534  — 7-9  44,126  = 77 

Interest  on  loans  917,954  = 10  7 51,662  = 8-4 

Miscellaneous 229,907  = 27  10‘945  = 1-8 


It  thus  appears,  that  in  England  5 1 and  in  Wales  5-3  per  cent,  of  the  current 
expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  enforcing  attendance  at  school,  is  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  ; 18 ‘6  per  cent,  in  England, 
15 ‘5  per  cent,  in  Wales,  in  defraying' the  annual  charge  for  school  accommodation 
provided  by  loans  ; and  73  -6  per  cent,  in  England,  77  *2  per  cent,  in  Wales  in 
instructing  the  children. 

In  these  tables  “ repayment  of  loans  ” represents  the  portion  of  capital  charges 
for  works  of  a permanent  character  chargeable  to  the  rates  of  the  year,  whilst 
• ‘ interest  on  loans  ” represents  the  annual  charge  to  which  the  ratepayers  are  put 
for  the  privilege  of  spreading  the  cost  of  works  of  a permanent  character  over  a 
series  of  years  instead  of  defraying  it  out  of  the  rates  as  it  occurs. 
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Wales. 

£ Per  cent. 
300,025  = 38-0 
329,510  = 4i-8 
159,031  = 20-2 


£ Per  cent. 
286,764  = 46-5 

329,510  = 53-5 


The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  viz.,  England,  £10,442,802,  Wales,  £786,566 
was  met  by — 

England. 

£ Per  cent. 

Rates  ..  5,057,375  = 48'4 

Grants,  school  fees,  &c 3,652,755  — 35'0 

Loans . . 1,732,672  = 16'6 

or  omitting  the  capital  charges — 

£ Per  cent. 

Rates  and  balances  4,904,682  = 46’5 

Grants,  school  fees,  and  other  sources  ) Q .q.„ 

of  current  income  . . . . f 3’652’755  = 42  7 

The  figures  show  that  the  proportionate  charge  upon  the  rates  has  increased  in 
England  from  56 'll  percent,  in  1897-98  to  57*3  in  1898-99;  and  in  Wales  from 
46‘3  per  cent,  in  1897-98  to  46*5  in  1898-99.  The  rates  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  in  England  in  1897-98  were  £1  4s.  7^d.,  and  in  Wales  16s.  0^d.  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance  ; but  in  1898-99  they  had  risen  to  £1  7s.  14d.  in  England, 
and  to  16s.  ll^d.  in  Wales. 

The  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  schools,  viz.,  England,  £6,295,161,  and 
Wales,  £475,857,  was  defrayed  from  the  following  sources  : 

England. 

£ Per  cent. 

Rates 2,664,368  = 42 ’3 

Grants,  including  fee-grant  ..  ..  3,420,550  = 54 '3 

School  fees  and  hooks  sold  to  children . . 78,602  = 1 3 

Other  sources  of  school  income . . 131,641  — : 2*1 


Wales. 

£ Per  cent. 
147,086  = 30-9 
313,696  = 65-9 
3,487  = 0*7 
11,588  = 2-5 


Finance  of  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools  compared. 

The  cost  of  “ maintenance  ” per  child  in  average  attendance  was  as  follows  : — 


1897. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

England 
and  Wales, 
excluding 
London. 

London. 

England, 
including 
London.  , 

England, 

excluding 

London. 

Wales. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

In  Board  Schools 

2 15 

7 

2 10  5 b 

3 15  91 

2 16 

If 

2 10  71 

2 9 11 

In  Voluntary  Schools 
These  charges  were  met — 
In  Board  Schools — 

2 5 

11 

2 4 6 

2 12  Ilf 

2 5 

If 

2 4 61 

2 4 01 

By  the  ratepayers 
By  the  children 

1 3 

91 

0 18  9 

2 3 71 

1 4 

21 

0 18  8f 

0 18  101 

0 0 

5 

0 0 61 

0 0 

51 

0 0 6f 

0 0 21 

By  endowment 

0 0 

01 

0 0 01 

0 0 

01 

0 0 01 

0 0 0 

By  other  local  sources 
By  Government  grant— 

0 0 

5 

0 0 4| 

0 0 61 

0 0 

51 

0 0 51 

0 0 2 

Annual  grant 

1 0 

11 

0 19  lOf 

1 0 11 

1 0 

If 

0 19  111 

0 19  6 

Fee  grant 

0 10 

0 

0 9 Ilf 

0 10  01 

0 10 

0 

0 10  0 

0 9 101 

Science  and  Art 

0 0 101 

0 0 lOf 

0 0 81 

0 0 10§ 

0 0 111 

0 0 61 

Total  . . 

In  Voluntary  Schools — 

2 15 

7 

2 10  5J 

3 15  91 

2 16 

If 

2 10  71 

2 9 11 

By  the  subscribers 

0 6 

2 

0 5 11| 

0 8 8 

0 6 

1| 

0 5 11| 

0 7 1 

By  the  children 

0 1 

n 

0 1 51 

0 3 101 

0 1 

8 

0 16 

0 0 31 

By  endowment  . . — 

0 1 

21 

0 1 01 

0 3 3f 

0 1 

21 

0 1 01 

0 1 31 

By  other  local  sources. . 
By  Government  grant— 

0 0 

4| 

0 0 4| 

0 0 7 

0 0 

5 

0 0 4| 

0 0 3 

Annual  grant 

0 19 

VI 

0 19  6| 

0 19  111 
0 9 7| 

0 19 

Vi 

0 19  6| 

0 19  7 

Fee  grant  

0 0 11 

0 9 111 

0 9 11 

0 9 111 

0 9 111 

Aid  Grant  

0 5 

11 

0 5 1 

0 5 81 

0 5 

If 

0 5 1| 

0 4 6 

Science  and  Art 

0 0 

5| 

0 0 5| 

0 0 61 

0 0 

5| 

0 0 5| 

0 0 5| 

Total  . . 

2 4 

6 

2 3 11 

2 12  2|  1 

2 4 

61 

2 3 111 

2 3 41 

The  annual  grant,  exclusive  of  fee-grant,  paid  for  the  year  ending  31st  August, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  was  for  each  day  scholar  in  average  attendance  : — 


England. 

Wales. 

1896.  | 1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

In  Board  Schools 

19  71  19  8f 

20  4 

21  1 

19  31 

19  5| 

20  1 

20  10 

In  Voluntary  Schools  . . 

18  8'  1 18  101 

19  81 

20  4 

18  81 

18  11 

19  8f 

20  7 
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TABLE,  Showing  for  Years  1870-99— (1)  Average  Cost;  (2) 
Average  Grant  Paid ; (3)  Average  School  Pees ; (4)  Average 
Voluntary  Contributions,  or  Rates— per  Child  in  Average 
Attendance— in  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools. 


Year 
ending 
Aug.  81 

(1) 

The  Average  Cost 
per  Child  in  Average 
Attendance. 

(2) 

The  Average 
Annual  Grant  paid 
per  Child  in 
Average  Attendance. 

(3) 

The  Average 
School  Fees  per 
Child  in 

Average  Attendance. 

The  Voluntary  Con- 
tributions, or  Rates  in 
Board  Schools 
per  Child  in  Average 
Attendance. 

Voluntary 

Board 

Voluntary 

Board 

Voluntary 

Board 

Voluntary 

Board 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

OCilOOlS 

(Rates). 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. ' 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1870 

15  5 

— 

9 9f 

t 

8 

4f 

0 

6 Ilf 

1871 

1 5 6| 

— 

10  If 

— 

8 

4f 

0 

6 9f 



1872 

17  5 

1 

8 4f 

11  10 

8 101 

8 

9b 

7 

5k 

0 

7 3 

0 10  Of 

1873 

1 9 Ilf 

1 14  5k 

12  3f 

9 11 

9 

5!  . 

8 

Of 

0 

7 71 

1 0 91 

1874 

1 10  10f 

1 15  4k 

12  5 

10  10f 

10 

5f 

8 

4 

0 

7 9 

10  8! 

1875 

1 11  lOj 

1 16  11 

12  9f 

11  51 

10 

If 

8 

81 

0 

8 If 

10  6! 

1876 

1 13  5\ 

2 

1 4k 

13  3f 

13  Of 

10 

6! 

9 

11 

0 

8 8! 

1 2 2f 

1877 

1 13  9 

2 

1 4f 

14  4 

14  5 

10 

8f 

9 

2 

0 

8 8f 

10  7! 

1878 

1 14  0 

2 

1 9f 

15  2 

15  1, 

10 

8f 

9 

0 

0 

8 If 

0 19  Ilf 

1879 

1 14  6 

2 

2 Of 

15  31 

15  3f 

10  10 

9 

31 

0 

7 81 

0 18  9f 

1880 

1 14  7f 

2 

1 Ilf 

15  5 

15  7f 

10 

9f 

9 

0 

0 

7 3 

0 18  7 

1881 

1 14  11! 

2 

1 6 

15  7f 

15  9f 

11 

Of 

9 

31 

0 

7 1 

0 16  Ilf 

1882 

1 14  6f 

2 

1 6! 

15  9 

16  2 

11 

0 

9 

4 

0 

6 10! 

0 17  0 

' 1883 

1 14  10i 

2 

1 3k 

15  11 

16  6 

11 

1 

9 

5! 

0 

6 8f 

0 16  1 

1884 

1 15  2 

2 

1 8k 

16  4f 

17  1 

11 

2 

9 

5f 

0 

6 8! 

0 16  3 

1885 

1 15  9f 

o 

5 4 

16  81 

17  7 

11 

2f 

9 

4 

0 

6 7§ 

0 19  0! 

1886 

1 16  4i 

2 

4 Ilf 

16  101 

17  10 

11 

2J 

9 

11 

0 

6 9 

0 18  41 

1887 

1 16  U 

2 

4 7i 

17  01 

18  1 

11 

If 

9 

Of 

0 

6 7f 

0 17  8\ 

1888 

1 16  4 

2 

4 7k 

17  If 

18  If 

11 

Of 

8 

HI 

0 

6 7f 

0 17  71 

1889 

1 16  4k 

2 

4 6 k 

17  41 

18  3k 

11 

n 

8 

Ilf 

0 

6 7f 

0 17  If 

1890 

1 16  Ilk 

2 

5 Ilf 

17  61 

18  5f 

11 

2f 

9 

1 

0 

6 7k 

0 18  Of 

1891 

1 17  8 

2 

7 If 

18  Of 

18  91 

11 

3k 

9 

li 

0 

6 10f 

0 18  11* 

1892 

1 17  9k 

2 

8 4f 

18  Of 

18  11 

7 

3k* 

5 

6* 

0 

6 lOf 

1 1 31 

1893 

1 17  6f 

2 

8 If 

18  H 

18  111 

2 

4f 

0 

81 

0 

6 8f 

0 19  9f 

1894 

1 18  If 

2 

8 9f 

18  2f 

19  If 

2 

Of 

0 

7 

0 

6 61 

0 18  4f 

1895 

1 18  Ilf 

2 10  If 

18  5f 

19  5 

1 Ilf 

0 

5f 

0 

6 9 

0 19  8 

1896 

1 19  6f 

2 11  Ilf 

18  7f 

19  71 

1 10J 

0 

51 

0 

6 9J 

112 

1897 

2 0 6 

2 13  2k 

18  Ilf 

19  91 

1 

9! 

0 

51 

0 

6 8f 

1 1 11! 

1898 

2 2 4f 

2 13  9i 

19  7f 

20  3 

1 

8f 

0 

5 

0 

6 1 

12  8f 

1899 

2 5 If 

2 15  7 

20  4 

21  1 

1 

7k 

0 

5 

0 

6 2 

1 3 9} 

Pensions. 

During  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1899,  102  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers 
in  England  and  Wales,  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Article  130,  have  been  received 
and  10  pensions  of  £30,  38  of  £25,  and  53  of  £20,  together  with  1 gratuity  to  the 
amount  of  £20,  hare  been  awarded. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875,  3,824  English  appli- 
cations have  been  dealt  with,  and  349  pensions  of  £30,  1,049  of  £25,  and  1,104  of 
£20,  and  185  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  £6,505,  have  been  awarded. 

Of  the  pensions  awarded  to  the  present  date  1,588  are  now  in  force  viz  ^15  at 
£30,  645  at  £25,  728  at  £20.  ^ "• 

Since  the  issue  of  the  report  for  last  year  a further  sum  of  £450  has  been  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  pensions.  This  has  enabled  the  Commissioners 
to  award  pensions  in  many  cases  which  otherwise  must  have  been  met  with 
refusal. 


* The  decrease  in  the  average  school  fees  (column  3)  in  1892  and  thereafter  is  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  under  which  a fee  grant  of  ten  shillings  is  payable 
to  schools  which  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  ® F y Ie 
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Income  and  Expenditure  of  Elementary  Schools  Inspected 

INCOME. 


Year 

No.  of 

AverageNo. 
of  Scholars 

s' 

From 

From 

From 

From 

Total 

Income 

From 

From 

ending 

Schools 

in  attend- 

Endow- 

Voluntary 

School 

other 

from 

Fee 

Annual 

31st 

inspected. 

ance  in  those 

ment. 

Contri- 

Pence. 

Sources. 

Local 

Grant. 

Grant. 

August. 

1875 

% 

9,446 

Schools. 

1,203,788 

£ 

82,880 

buttons. 

Schools  Connected 

£ £ £ 

528,483  573,784  23,057 

Sources. 

with 

£ 

1,208,204 

the  National 

£ £ 

— 683,217 

1880 

11,451 

1,492,357 

122,727 

587,273 

762,162 

26,533 

1,498,695 

— 

1,082,510 

1885 

11,834 

1,640,540 

134,014 

583,936 

872,502 

31,708 

1,622,160 

— 

1,315,172 

1890 

11,924 

1,690,934 

138,118 

589,641 

602,574 

897,159 

35,554 

1,660,472 



1,455,442  . 

1891 

11,957 

1,688,017 

137,990 

899,849 

39,973 

1,680,386 

— 

1,461,680 

1892 

11,925 

1,728,752 

135,596 

613,573 

577,148 

52,058 

1,378,375 

247,751 

1,502,440 

1893 

11,994 

1,821,696 

135,436 

617,878 

181,978 

83,005 

1,018,297 

768,717 

1,588,192  f 

1894 

13,281 

1,875,118 

133,577 

622,034 

162,553 

23,400 

1,011,564 

930,436 

1,630,441 

1895 

13,198 

1,879,517 

128,509 

640,406 

155,156 

102,929 

1,027,000 

922,935 

1,680,039 

1896 

13,322 

1,915,594 

126,860 

643,386 

150,981 

111,797 

975,579 

922,795 

1,721,772 

1897 

13,509 

1,913,863 

123,483 

632,906 

146,400 

117,117 

959,023 

936,160 

1,771,331 

1898 

13,592 

1,929,194 

122,820 

585,945 

139,957 

121,565 

908,147 

921,587 

1,799,371 

1899 

13,772 

1,943,201 

121,823 

603,241 

133,723 

91,872 

916,128 

938,266 

1,895,814 

1880 

570 

122,637 

433 

16,019 

94,815 

3,579 

114,846 

Wesleyan 

— 93,005 

1885 

556 

129,032 

599 

15,935 

163,637 

3,417 

123,588 

— 

109,153  \ 

1890 

551 

132,260 

530 

17,253 

105,845 

3,502 

127,130 

— 

117,841 

1891 

542 

131,725 

790 

16,940 

105,518 

4,016 

127,264 

— 

118,119 

1892 

526 

130,713 

796 

16,853 

76,579 

4,920 

99,148 

17,475 

115,618 

1893 

528 

137,503 

760 

18,144 

42,355 

6,196 

68,355 

58,046 

120,138 

1894 

576 

135,575 

754 

17,544 

39,537 

6,863 

7,111 

64,698 

66,719 

119,718 

1895 

534 

131,445 

783 

19,681 

36,948 

64,523 

63,533 

118,064  7 

1896 

529 

127,963 

602 

21,593 

35,262 

7,197 

59,303 

62,298 

117,946 

1897 

531 

127,824 

589 

19,777 

34,545 

33,131 

7,861 

57,059 

61,720 

118,817 

1898 

536 

129,523 

568 

17,170 

7,803 

53,118 

61,130 

121,078  ' 

1899 

541 

128,376 

617 

18,027 

31,931 

6,254 

52,960 

60,806 

123,568 

1875 

598 

109,299 

1,307 

44,437 

42,228 

3,907 

Roman  Catholic 

91,942  — 62,282 

1880 

758 

149,557 

1,792 

54,481 

63,073 

766 

120,112 

— , . 

103,692 

1885 

850 

174,069 

'2,125 

2,291 

59,223 

81,520 

1,080 

143,958 

— 

138,424 

1890 

939 

194,099 

70,912 

92,101 

1,129 

166,433 

— 

165,486 

1891 

951 

196,083 

2,658 

78,049 

94,769 

1,872 

177,348 

— 

167,934 

1892 

956 

203,018 

2,485 

83,426 

62,153 

2,303 

150,367 

22,524 

171,975  - 

1893 

963 

216,511 

2,761 

88,031 

9,140 

6,221 

106,153 

92,587 

180,692 

1894 

1,037 

226,190 

2,769 

84,729 

7,334 

7,891 

102,723 

113,227 

190,897 

1895 

1,046 

233,747 

3,043 

92,215 

7,443 

8,747 

111,448 

114,641 

201,578 

1896 

1,056 

238,882 

2,551 

2,795 

97,448 

7,594 

8,610 

109,428 

117,622 

211,555  ' 

1897 

1,082 

244,577 

98,664 

8,049 

10,357 

111,757 

119,529 

217,489 

1898 

1,092 

250,113 

2,518 

77,490 

7,668 

10,523 

90,842 

120,898 

225,380 

1899 

1,106 

252,381 

2,426 

77,076 

7,902 

7,990 

89,442 

122,890 

236,654 

1875 

2,086 

341,094 

10,390 

British, 

100,283  220,680 

(Wesleyan  1872  to 

8,474  339,837  — 

1875) 

195,787 

1880 

1,521 

253,663 

15,191 

79,484 

162,516 

6,155 

5,529 

263,256 

— 

185,430 

1885 

1,479 

257,190 

17,915 

96,832 

170,602 

290,878 

— . 

209,462 

1890 

1,459 

262,611 

19,149 

79,723 

175,333 

6,332 

280,537 

228,252 

1891 

1,441 

262,969 

19,066 

81,532 

178,800 

6,708 

286,160 

— 

231,386  - 

1892 

1,415 

260,757 

20,006 

81,276 

123,354 

8,748 

233,384 

33,993 

228,397 

1893 

1,439 

265,395 

18,113 

83,771 

52,494 

12,502 

166,880 

108,471 

226,309 

1894 

1,760 

259,567 

17,399 

82,440 

48,244 

15,267 

163,350 

122,874 

223,270 

1895 

1,718 

252,502 

18,461 

82,361 

46,235 

18,093 

165,150 

116,465 

224,551 

1896 

1,721 

251,728 

23,082 

88,541 

43,891 

18,821 

164,767 

114,957 

226,962 

1897 

1,807  . 

257,815 

25,388 

92,527 

43,916 

22,257 

173,883 

115,507 

234,095 

1898 

1,873 

257,782 

25,836 

85,342 

40,765 

22,572 

164,761 

113,627 

236,859 

1899 

1,938 

257,196 

24,948 

83,362 

40,608 

21,211 

162,949 

113,550 

249,630 

* Calculated  on  complete  annual  returns. 
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for  Animal  Grants  for  1875,  1880,  1885,  1890-99. 

EXPENDITURE. 


Kate  of 

Kate  of 

Kate  of 

From 

Income 

Income 

Books 

Expenditure 

Year 

Aid 

Total 

per  Scholar 

per  Scholar 

Salaries. 

and 

Miscell- 

Total. 

per  Scholar 

ending 

Grant. 

Income. 

in  Average 

from  Local 

Apparatus,  aneous. 

in  Average 

31st 

Attendance.* 

Sources.* 

Attendance.* 

August 

Society  or  the  Church  of  England. 

£ 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

1,891,421 

1 11  6| 

1 0 0| 

1,474,941 

105,806 

338,947 

1,919,694 

1 11  11| 

1875 

2,581,205 

1 14  8 

1 0 l| 

2,034,775 

142,865 

414,471 

2,592,111 

1 14  104 

1880 

2,937,332 

1 15  10| 

0 19  9f 

2,298,640 

173,303 

463,520 

2,935,463 

1 15  104  #1885 

3,115,914 

1 16  11| 

0 19  8| 

2,455,766 

172,750 

480,502 

3,109,018 

1 16  10| 

1890 

3,142,066 

1 17  4f 

10  0 

2,480,807 

181,924 

497,159 

3,159,890 

1 17  7J 

1891 

3,128,566 

1 16  5 

0 16  0| 

2,510,387 

202,020 

525,815 

3,238,258 

1 17  8 

1892 

3,345,213 

1 16  11| 

0 11  3| 

2,603,461 

210,387 

565,781 

3,379,629 

1 17  5 

1893 

3,572,441 

1 18  6| 

0 10  10 

2,710,348 

222,733 

605,802 

3,538,883 

1 18  Of 

1894 

3,629,967 

1 18  lOf 

0 10  11 

2,779,122  * 

‘ 228,914 

628,084 

3,636,120 

1 18  11 

1895 

3,677,591 

1 18  11 

0 10  2| 

2,869,348 

238,798  , 

628,857 

3,737,003 

1 19  6| 

1896 

3,727,397 

1 18  11| 

0 10  Of 

2,957,832 

244,595 

621,695 

3,824,122 

1 19  Ilf 

1897 

278,625 

3,969,870 

2 1 If 

0 9 4| 

3,096,759 

273,632 

662,313 

4,032,704 

2 1 9f 

1898 

475,728 

4,270,467 

2 4 6t 

0 9 5t 

3,271,571 

373,391 

669,389 

4,314,351 

2 4 lit 

1899 

Schools,  t 

207,849 

1 13  11| 

0 18  9| 

168,787 

11,401 

31,244 

211,432 

1 14  7 

1880 

232,743 

1 16  If 

0 19  2 

186,248 

13,996 

32,586 

232,830 

1 16  2| 

1885 

244,971 

1 17  3 

0 19  4J 

195,452 

15,097 

35,249 

245,798 

1 17  4 

1890 

'245,383 

1 17  5f 

a 19  5| 

196,064 

15,554 

34,892 

246,510 

1 17  7f 

1891 

232,241 

1 15  84 

0 15  2f 

193,005 

15,807 

35,071 

243,883 

1 17  5f 

1892 

246,539 

1 16  i| 

0 10  1| 

200,802 

16,606 

37,681 

255,089 

1 17  4| 

1893 

251,135 

1 17  4| 

0 9 6| 

201,041 

15,864 

38,006 

254,911 

1 17  10| 

1894 

246,120 

1 17  7f 

0 9 Of 

196,955 

16,340 

38,968 

252,263 

1 18  7 

1895 

244,898 

1 18  51 

0 9 3| 

194,930 

15,358 

38,619 

248,907 

1 9 If 

1896 

243,309 

1 18  Of 

0 8 11| 

198,870 

16,340 

38,042 

253,252 

1 19  7| 

1897 

28,236 

264,116 

2 0 9J 

0 8 2| 

206,276 

20,006 

41,713 

267,995 

2 1 4| 

1898 

82,307 

273,511 

2 3 2f 

0 8 10t 

220,460 

26,885 

40,428 

282,773 

2 5 4t 

1899 

Schools. 

154,224 

1 8 3| 

0 16  10 

107,311 

11,574 

41,525 

160,410 

19  5 

1875 

223,804 

1 10  1 

0 16  1 

157,652 

16,031 

5.4,123 

227,806 

1 10  6 

1880 

282,382 

1 12  6| 

0 16  7f 

197,238 

20,816 

64,852 

282,906 

1 12  7f 

1885 

331,919 

1 14  4 

8 17  1| 

235,389 

21,549 

77,542 

334,480 

1 14  6| 

1890 

345,282 

1 15  4| 

0 18  1J 

243,148 

22,572 

81,748 

347,428 

1 15  6| 

1891 

344,866 

1 14  3| 

0 14  11 

250,972 

24,741 

87,042 

362,755 

1 15  11 

1892 

379,432 

1 15  2f 

0 10  Of 

262,816 

25,889 

94,454 

383,159 

1 15  7 

1893 

406,897 

1 16  3| 

0 9 0| 

276,682 

28,001 

103,327 

408,010 

1 16  3 

1894 

427,667 

1 16  10| 

0 9 5| 

288,996 

28,537 

109,902 

427,435 

1 16  8| 

1895 

445,380 

1 17  6 

0 9 If 

304,738 

29,368 

115,331 

449,437 

1 17  9| 

1896 

455,883 

1 17  3| 

0 9 1| 

320,681 

31,439 

119,481 

471,601 

1 18  5f 

1897 

37’, 675 

482,152 

1 18  65 

0 7 3| 

343,487 

35,067 

119,405 

497,959 

1 19  9f 

1898 

74,616 

529,544 

1 18  10t 

0 7 It 

371,112 

50,930 

119,614 

541,656 

2 3 It 

1899 

U ndenomin  ational, 

and  Other  Schools 

535,624 

1 11  6| 

1 19  11| 

425,695 

31,365 

90,335 

547,665 

1 12  2| 

1875 

448,686 

1 15  11 

1 1 Of 

352,905 

25,961 

72,454 

451,320 

1 16  0| 

1880 

500,340 

1 17  5| 

1 0 10J 

374,075 

29,685 

76,072 

479,832 

1 17  4 

1885 

508,789 

1 19  4| 

1 1 71 

396,143 

29,861 

81,645 

507,649 

1 19  3| 

1890 

517,492 

1 19  11 

1 2 Of 

401,097 

30,559 

83,220 

514,876 

1 19  8| 

1891 

495,774 

1 18  9| 

0 18  2| 

395,032 

32,563 

87,979 

514,574 

2 0 3 

1892 

501,660 

1 19  0| 

0 12  11 

394,466 

31,966 

86,140 

512,572 

1 19  11| 

1893 

509,494 

2 0 10 

0 12  9 

391,701 

31,614 

88,062 

511,377 

2 0 7 

1894 

506,166 

2 10 

0 12  8f 

389,962 

32,209 

92,846 

515,017 

2 17 

1895 

516,254 

2 1 6| 

0 13  11 

397,348 

32,792 

92,105 

522,245 

2 1 11| 

1896 

533,690 

2 1 4| 

0 13  5f 

411,538 

33,946 

99,981 

545,465 

2 2 If 

1897 

33,663 

558,664 

2 3 41 

0 12  9| 

424,244 

38,166 

101,877 

564,207 

2 3 9| 

1898 

55,374 

588,683 

2 7 Ilf 

0 12  4t 

453,463 

49,540 

100,788 

603,791 

2 8 lit 

1899 

I Included  with  British  Schools  in  former  years,  t These  figures  refer  to  day  schools  only. 
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Income  and 


INCOME. 


1875  1,140 

1880  3,443 
1885  4,301 

1890  4,695 

1891  *4,758 

1892  4,863 

1893  4,943 

1894  6,373 

1895  6,664 

1896  6,962 

1897  7,255 

1898  7,470 
1899'  7,715 


1885  19,020 

1887  19,268 

1888  19,345 

1889  19,469 

1890  19,568 

1891  19,649 

1892  19,685 
1873  19,867 

1894  23,027 

1895  23,160 

1896  23,590 

1897  24,184 

1898  24,563 

1899  25,072 


231,381 

778,731 

1,194,727 

1,481,360 

1,523,136 

1,613,095 

1,739,993 

1,844,914 

1,957,342 

2,045,767 

2,124,064 

2,198,649 

2,257,639 


3,395,558 

3,557,965 

3,648,267 

3,719,743 

3,761,264 

3,801,930 

3,936,335 

4,181,098 

4,341,364 

4,454,553 

4,569,934 

4,668,143 

4,765,261 

4,838,793 


£ 

1,237 

2,947 

3,433 

3,974 

3,125 

3,239 

2,704 

2,733 

3,446 

2,642 

2,536 

2,489 

2,330 


158,086 

162,540 

165,506 

172,654 

164,062 

163,629 

162,122 

159,774 

157,232 

154,242 

155,737 

154,791 

154,231 

152,144 


£ 

2,362 

1,898 

892 

1,141 

464 

3,694 

1,125 

1,806 

1,765 

1,326 

1,412 

259 

525 


756,828 

743,737 

745,916 

753,860 

758,670 

779,559 

798,777 

808,949 

808,553 

836,428 

852,294 

845,286 

766,206 

782,231 


£ 

96,264 

349,262 


£ 

230,682 


£ 

2,341 


670,108 

690,434 

446,592 

70,163 

62,551 

61,071 


63,667 

60,277 

55,943 


1,791,084 


1,861,705 

1,903,996 

1,940,546 

1,969,370 

1,285,826 

357,030 

320,219 

366,853 

300,873 

296,577 

281,798 

270,107 


1,140,946 

1,320,487 

1,450,187 

1.704.371 
1,705,621 
1,724,238 
1,942,716 

2.182.372 
2,325,301 
2,470,035 
2,704,564 


1,140,946 

1,194,900 

1,231,787 

1,229,037 

1,320,487 

1,450,187 

1.704.371 
1,705,621 
1,724,238 
1,942,716 

2.182.372 
2,325,301 
2,470,035 
2,704,564 


29,934 

55,872 

64,848 

75,781 

93,794 

115,921 

125,632 

137,929 

152,386 

161,743 

145,562 


71,668 

80,602 

79,817 

96,482 

102,389 

117,417 

143,810 

201,718 

239,342 

262,512 


£ 

333,588 

1,099,155 

1,738,028 

2,051,582 

2,209,058 

2,233,632 

1,873,407 

1,907,249 

2,134,630 

2,291,747 

2,440,288 

2,582,852 

2,815,504 


3,918,612 

4,015,764 

4,084,731 

4,153,029 

4,186,154 

4,480,162 

4,394,906 

3,233,092 

3,249,584 

3,502,751 

3,600,824 

3,742,010 

3,799,720 

4,036,983 


Board 

£ £ 

— 74,254 

— 517,560 

— 965,755 

— 1,322,264 

— 1,354,425 
203,532  1,419,378 
725,525  1,514,281 
898,658  1,632,304 
930,023  1,784,175 
971,165  1,901,352 

1,000,379  2,001,505 
1,017,542  2,081,362 
1,060,693  2,236,229 

Summary 

— 2,737,968 

— 2,966,876 

— 3,069,385 

— 3,180,283 

— 3,289,285 

— 3,333,544 
525,275  3,437,808 

1,753,346  3,599,619 
2,131,964  3,796,630 
2,147,597  4,008,400 
2,188,837  4,179,587 
2,233,295  4,343,237 
2,234,784  4,464,050 
2,296,205  4,741,890 


Average  Salaries  of 


Schools  connected  with 
National  Society  or 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  Schools  

Roman  Catholic  Schools 
British  Undenominational 
and  oth 
School  Board  I 


Total 


Principal. 


£ s d. 

126  13  5 
180  10  11 
126  3 2 

151  19  8 
168  10  8 


144  3 1 


7,204 

424 

264 

807 

4,470 


13,169} 


4,452 

48 

26 

236 

1,546 


6,308 


Additional. 


£ s.  d. 

81  9 10 
88  19  9 
85  0 5 

96  13  7 
107  9 10 


102  9 3 


7,204 

424 

264 

807 

4,470 


13,169{ 


Total. 


£ s.  d. 


118  6 
153  18 
112  6 


134 

129 


125  13  6 


l There  were  433  Principal  Masters  and  124  Principal  Mistresses  whose  salaries  were  not  given. 

||  There  were  166  Additional  Masters  and  818  Additional 

Calculated  on 
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Expenditure — Continued. 

EXPENDITURE. 

' A 


Rate  of 

Rate  of 

Rate  of 

From 

Income 

Income 

Rooks 

Expenditure 

Year 

Aid 

Total 

per  Scholar 

per  Scholar 

Salaries. 

and  Miscel- 

Total 

per  Scholar 

end'g 

Grant. 

Income. 

in  Average 

from  Local 

Apparatus.  laneous. 

in  average 

31st 

Attendance* 

Sources.* 

Attendance* 

Aug. 

Schools. 

£ 

£ 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

412,842 

1 17 

2f 

1 

9 9 

287,431 

35,012  87,284 

409,727 

1 16  11 

1875 

1,616,715 

2 2 

0 

1 

8 2f 

1,232,296 

115,602  267,889 

1,615,787 

2,1: 

Ilf 

1880 

2,703,783 

2 5 

41 

1 

8 111 

2,119,678 

161,562  418,352 

2,699,592 

2 5 

4 

1885 

3,373,846 

2 6 

Of 

1 

7 111 

2,618,435 

187,441  564,143 

3,370*019 

2 5 111 

1890 

3,563,483 

2 7 

2 

1 

8 11 

2,771,175 

208,303  581,473 

3,560,951 

2 7 

If 

1891 

3,856,542 

2 8 

4f 

1 

7 91 

2,931,509 

231,118  691,719 

3,854,346 

2 8 

4f 

1892 

4,113,213 

2 8 

1 

1 7f 

3,149,781 

245,059  715,570 

4,110,410 

2 8 

li 

1893 

4,438,211 

2 8 101 

1 

0 31 

3,416,123 

270,659  747,862 

4,434,644 

2 8 

9f 

1894 

4,848,828 

2 10 

13 

1 

1 51 

3,734,402 

298,853  806,000 

4,839,255 

2 10 

If 

1895 

5,259,931 

2 11  Ilf 

1 

2 4f 

4,064,054 

318,982  872,060 

5,255,096 

2 11  Ilf 

1896 

5,547,186 

2 12 

2f 

1 

2 Ilf 

4,316,874 

336,885  889,978 

5,543,737 

2 12 

2f 

1897 

5,793,707 

2 12 

84 

1 

3 5 

4,520,334 

330, 22§  940,189 

5,790,752 

2 12 

eh 

1898 

6,206,012 

2 16 

7 

1 

4 7 

4,823,308 

401,368  977,516 

6,202,192 

2 15 

7 

1899 

under 

Years. 

6,656,580 

1 19 

li 

1 

2 101 

5,175,879 

399,362  1,055,382 

6,630,623 

1 19 

ii 

1885 

6,982,640 

1 19 

4 

1 

2 5f 

5,482,726 

399,730  1,114,148 

6,996,604 

1 19 

5 

1887 

7,154,116 

1 19 

5 

1 

2 5 

5,609,777 

411,120  1,144,716 

7,165,613 

1 19 

5f 

1888 

7,333,312 

1 19 

8 

1 

2 5 

5,720,354 

406,171  1,179,006 

7,305,531 

1 19 

6i 

1889 

7,575,439 

2 0 

6i 

1 

2 11 

5,901,185 

426,698  1,239,081 

7,566,964 

2 0 

6 

1890 

7,813,706 

2 1 

3f 

1 

3 61 

6,092,251 

458,912  1,278,492 

7,829,655 

2 1 

4f 

1891 

8,057,089 

2 1 

3f 

1 

0 9j 

6,280,905 

506,249  1,426,662 

8,213,816 

2 2 

Of 

1892 

8,586,057 

2 1 

6 

0 15  6 

6,611,326 

529,907  1,499,626 

8,640,859 

2 1 

9f 

1893 

9,178,178 

2 2 

91 

0 14  81 

6,995,895 

568,871  1,583,059 

9,147,825 

2 2 

6f 

1894 

9,658,748 

2 3 

7 

0 15  4 

7,389,437 

604,853  1,675,800 

9,670,090 

2 3 

8 h 

1895 

10,144,054 

2 4 

8 

0 15  91 

7,830,418 

635,298  1,746,972 

10,212,688 

2 4 1H 

1896 

10,507,465 

2 5 

o-i 

0 16  01 

8,205,795 

663,205  1,769,677 

10,638,177 

2 5 

6f 

1897 

873,199 

11,068,509 

2 6 

51 

0 15  11-1 

8,591,100 

697,100  1,865,497 

11,153,697 

2 6 

9f 

1898 

638,191 

11,868,227 

2 9 

7“ 

0 16  4 

9,139,914 

902,114  1,907,735 

11,949,763 

2 9 11 

1899 

Certified  Teachers. 


Mistresses. 


Principal. 

Additional. 

Total. 

Average  Salaries 
(including  all 
Professional 
Sources  of  Income). 

Number  on 
which  Average  is 
taken. 

Number 
provided  with 
House, 
or  Rent  free. 

Average  Salaries 
(including  all 
Professional 
Sources  of  Income. 

Number  on 
which  Average  is 
taken. 

Number 
provided  with 
House, 
or  Rent  free. 

Average  Salaries. 

Denominations. 

£ s.  d. 
81  0 10 

8,949 

3,452 

£ s.  d. 
57  15  11 

3,885 

171 

£ s.  d. 
74  0 1 

Schools  connected  with 
National  Society  or 
Church  of  England 

94  19  4 

284 

1 

61  9 8 

310 

1 

77  9 10 

Wesleyan  Schools  

74  5 4 

1,492 

268 

57  6 7 

798 

5 

68  7 4 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

87  9 2 

759 

140 

63  8 7 

605 

4 

76  16  1 

British  Undenominational 
and  other  Schools  

120  2 10 

5,849 

465 

83  6 11 

13,959 

40 

94  4 3 

School  Board  Schools  ....... 

94  3 3 

17,333* 

4,326 

76  5 0 

19,557|| 

221 

84  13  4 

Total  

There  were  also  114  Departments  without  a separate  Certificated  Teacher  on  the  day  of  Inspection. 
Mistresses  whose  salaries  were  not  given, 
c omplete  annual  returns. 
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Annual  Grant  Schools  Inspected  during 


Number  of  Schools  actually  inspected. 

E 6 - 
5 . 

Denominations. 

CD  H 

O g g g 

Number  of  Departments  in  those 
Institutions  in  which  separate  Head 
Teachers  are  employed. 

O TS 

o O-O-S 
50 ’.15  o-£ 
£ a £ 
° u S A 

an!  "H 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Inf’nts 

Total 

o«2  8 .a 

Schools  connected  with  National  Society 

or  Church  of  England  ...  

Wesleyan  Schools 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

British,  Undenominational  & other  Schs. 
School  Board  Schools  

11,824 

456 

1,037 

1,115 

5,632 

1,770 

29 

238 

162 

1,883 

1,682 

23 

228 

133 

1,852 

9,463 

425 

785 

887 

3,631 

3,084 

237 

513 

411 

3,137 

16  599 
714 
1,764 
1,593 
10,503 

2,794,791 

181,402 

386,486 

342,390 

2,712,445 

Total 

20,064 

4,082 

3,918 

15,191 

7,982 

31,173 

6,417,514 

Number  and  Percentage 


Denominations. 

— 

Under 

3 

3 

and 

under 

4 

4 

and 

under 

5 

5 
and 

under 

6 

6 

and 

under 

7 

' 7 

and 
under 
8 

Schools  connected  with  National 
Society  or  Church  o/  England 

Wesleyan 

Roman  Catholic 

British,  Undenom. , dec 

School  Board 

1 

1 

\ 

[ Number 

; Per-centage 
[ Number.. 

' Per-centage 
[ Number — 
[ Per-centage 
f Number — 
i Per-centage 

| Number 

[ Per-centage 

1,866 

•08 

107 

•06 

69 

•02 

213 

•07 

1,403 

•05 

88,502 

3-82 

5,648 

3- 64 
14,461 

4- 64 
9,374 

3*34 

87,699 

3-39 

176,504 

7-62 

11.127 

7- 17 
25,948 

8- 32 
18,951 

6- 76 
183.151 

7- 06 

243.606 

10- 53 
15,492 

9-97 

34,658 

11- 13 
26,936 

9-61 

264,740 

10-21 

261,256 

11-28 

16,791 

10-81 

34,728 

11-14 

28,887 

10- 30 
286,430 

11- 05 

254.743 

11-01 

16,905 

10-89 

32,439 

10-41 

29,678 

10- 58 
285,314 

11- 01 

Total 

1 

f Number — 
[ Per-centage 

3,658 

•06 

,205,684 

3-64 

415,681 

7-35 

585,432 
10  35 

628,092 

11-11 

619,079 

10-95 

Number  of  Certificated  Teachers  in  Receipt 

Masters. 


Principal. 


Denominations. 

1 Under 
| £50. 

£50  and 
1 less  than 
| £75. 

£75  and 
less  than 
£100. 

£100and 
less  than 
£150. 

£150and 
[ lessthan 
| £200. 

£200and 

lessthan 

£250. 

£250and 

lessthan 

£300. 

•§c  j 

il 

««  i 

1 Total. 

1 

Schools  connected  with  National 
Society  or  Church  of  England 

8 

1,896 

3,514 

1,294 

362 

102 

26 

2 

7,204 

Wesleyan  Schoois 

24 

135 

123 

88 

33 

18 

3 

424 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

— 

55 

143 

61 

5 

— 

— 

— 

264 

British,  Undenominational,  dec. ....... 

3 

138 

309 

211 

90 

32 

17 

7 

807 

School  Board  Schools 

3 

779 

1,424 

854 

666 

352 

373 

19 

. 4,470 

Total 

14 

2,892 

5,525 

2,543 

1,211 

519 

434 

31 

13,1691 

Mistresses. 

Principal. 


Denominations. 

Under  i 
£25.  | 

£25  and 
lessthan 
£50. 

£50  and 
lessthan 
£75. 

£75  and 
lessthan 
£100. 

| £100and 
! lessthan 
| £125. 

! £125and 
lessthan 
1 £150. 

| £150and 
lessthan 
1 £200. 

1 £200and 
over. 

! Total. 

1 1 

Schools  connected  with  National 
Society  or  Church  of  England 

2 

183 

3,914 

3,063 

1,292 

379 

102 

14 

8,949 

Wesleyan  Schools 

— 

3 

74 

106 

58 

28 

13 

2 

284 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

— 

11 

790 

604 

74 

11 

2 

— 

1,492 

British,  Undenominational ,&c.  Schools 

— 

14 

2 57 

298 

118 

41 

23 

8 

759 

School  Board  Schools 

— 

40 

1,006 

1,482 

1,147 

754 

760 

660 

5,849 

Total . . 

2 

251 

6,041 

5,553 

2,689 

1,213 

900 

684 

17,333J 
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the  year  ending  August  31st,  1899. 


Average  Numberj 
of  Scholars  in 
Attendance. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Number  of  Schools 
in  which  Instruc- 
tion  has  been 
given  in 

No.  of  Schools 
(Boys)  in  which 
Military  Drill 
has  been  taught. 

Number  of  Schools 
(Girls)  in  which 
have  been  taught. 

No.  of  Schools  in 
which  are 
School  Libraries.; 

Certificated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Pupil- 

teachers. 

Additional 
Teachers 
(Art.  68.) 

Cookery 

Classes. 

Manual 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Physical 
Exercis  s 

La’ndry 

Work. 

House- 

wifery. 

1,895,569 

22,467 

12,752 

11,186 

10,604 

391 

4,786 

1,258 

1,126 

65 

6 

4,615 

125,355 

1,217 

972 

1,024 

389 

43 

238 

57 

103 

4 

— 

148 

248,293 

2,732 

1,714 

1,384 

1,553 

31 

496 

119 

152 

17 

— 

417 

229,916 

2,638 

1,603 

1,561 

934 

66 

536 

163 

186 

13 

1 

406 

2,137,805 

33,031 

13,192 

15,628 

3,237 

1,056 

3,059 

1,062 

1,978 

569 

36 

2,289 

4,636,938 

62,085 

30,233 

30,783 

16,717 

1,587 

9,115 

2,659 

3,545 

668 

43 

7,875 

of  Scholars  on  the  School  Registers  aged. 


8 

and 

under 

9 

9 

and  under 

10 

10 

and  under 

11 

11 

and  under 
12 

12 

and  under 
13 

13 

and  under 

14 

14 
and 

under 

15 

15 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Number 

“Half- 

time 

Scholars” 

248,609 

251,679 

245,929 

238,910 

202,282 

80,795 

18,083 

2,116 

2,314,880 

38,434 

10-74 

10-87 

10-62 

10-32 

8-74 

3-49 

•78 

•10 

— 

16,376 

17,294 

17,035 

16,178 

14,692 

5,806 

1,576 

267 

155,294 

7,707 

10-55 

11-13 

10-97 

10-42 

9-46 

3-74 

1-01 

•18 

— 

34,180 

33,880 

33,243 

30,932 

25,589 

9,767 

1,541 

186 

311,621 

7,823 

10-97 

10-87 

10-60 

9-99 

8-22 

3-13 

•49 

•07 

— 

29,848 

30,939 

31,039 

30,966 

27,391 

12,046 

3,522 

611 

280,401 

13,765 

10-65 

11-03 

11-07 

11-05 

9-77 

4-29 

1-26 

•22 

— 

277,588 

281,530 

278,542 

272,835 

239,783 

106,149 

22,931 

3,801 

2,591,896 

27,892 

10-71 

10-86 

10-75 

10-53 

9-25 

4-09 

•89 

•15 

— 

606,601 

615,322 

605,788 

589,821 

509,737 

214,563 

47,653 

6,981 

5,654,092 

95,621 

10-73  , 

10-88  . 

10-72 

10-43 

9-01 

3-80 

• -84 

•13 

— 

of  Salaries  of  Certain  Specified  Amounts. 

Masters. 


Additional. 


Under  i 
£50.  | 

£50  and 
less  than 
£100. 

£100and 
less  than 
£150 

£150and 
less  than 
£200. 

£200and 
less  than 
£250. 

£250and 
less  than 
£300. 

£300and 
less  than 
£400. 

£400and 

over. 

Total. 

Denominations. 

12 

1,450 

136 

160 

7 

1,629 

Schools  connected  with  National  Society 
or  Church  of  England. 

— 

37 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

174 

Wesleyan  Schools. 

3 

114 

17 





— 

— 

— 

134 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

3 

270 

84 

19 

6 

1 

1 

— 

384 

British,  Undenominational , &c.,  Schools 

14 

3,834 

3,056 

1,253 

7 

— 

— 

— 

8,164 

School  Board  Schools. 

32 

5,804 

3,354 

1,280 

13 

1 

1 

— 

110,485J 

Total. 

Mistresses. 

Additional. 


Under 

£25. 

£25  and 
less  than 
£50. 

£50  and 
less  than 
£75. 

£75  and 
less  than 
£100. 

£100and 
less  than 
£125. 

£125and 

lessthan 

£150. 

£150and 

lessthan 

£200. 

£200and 

over. 

Total. 

Denominations. 

25 

675 

2,899 

270 

15 

1 

3,885 

Schools  connected  withNational Society 
or  Church  of  England. 

— 

24 

235 

49 

2 

— 

— 

— 

310 

Wesleyan  Schools. 

2 

99 

668 

26 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

798 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

— 

53 

439 

93 

17 

2 

■ 

1 

605 

British,  Undenominational,  &c.,  Schls. 

3 

442 

5,086 

4,612 

2,773 

1,032 

10 

1 

13,959 

School  Board  Schools. 

30 

1,293 

9,327 

5,050 

2,810 

1,035 

10 

! 2 

19,557J 

Total.  [t  See  note  pp.  274-5 
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Free  Schools 


s,  Free  Scholars,  Rates  of  Weekly  Fees,  and 
Number  of  Scholars  Paying,  1899. 


Denominations. 


National  Society  or 
Ch.  of  England 
Wesleyan 
Roman  Catholic 
British,  Undenomi- 
national, (fee. 
School  Board 

Total 


Free  Schools. 


Schools  Receiving  Fee  Grant  and  Charging  Fees. 


o . 

in 

cS 

'o  „ 

oS 
O s 

Rates  of  Fees 

!,  & No. 

of  Scholars  Pajdng. 

Number 

Schools 

o 

•S 

CQ 

© 

© 

0^.2 

Number 

Schools 

11 
* 2 

Under 
ne  Penny 

s*  © 

CO  O 

fl'S  a 

CD  C © 
©T*  § 

© g 

©a& 
g<2  © 

Three- 

pence. 

Over 

Three- 

pence. 

Total 

Paying. 

&H 

® so  & 

fe 

O 

Hig 

9,972 

1,558,550 

325 

1,792 

340,789 

24,137 

232,220 

91.449 

29,114 

21,661 

398,581 

144 

82,749 

7 

302 

42,503 

4,431 

29,918 

23,447 

10,686 

7,800 

76,282 

918 

257,386 

- 

108 

34,358 

2,154 

10,982 

3,005 

492 

1,809 

18,442 

750 

156,952 

27 

356 

47,675 

2,091 

28,515 

21,767 

10,186 

11,493 

74,052 

5,464 

2,464,247 

106 

167 

47,836 

930 

33,633 

13,242 

8,034 

22,819 

78,658 

17,248 

4,469,884 

465 

2,725 

513,161 

33,743 

335.268 

•152,910 

58,512 

65,582 

646,015 

Denominations. 


National  Society  or  Church 
of  England 
Wesleyan 
Roman  Catholic 
British,  Undenom.,  &c. 
School  Board . . 

Total 


Schools  not  in  Receipt  of  Fee  Grant. 


® o 
-2  o 
S.3 


O rt 
Sh  'o 

"2  © 


Rates  of  Fees,  and  No.  of  Scholars  Paying. 

Total  Number 
of  Scholars. 

>5 

o> 

Fourpence 
and  under 
Sixpence. 

© s g 

d> 

<D. 

^ &i) 
cs  a 
0% 

a 

© 

Ah 

© 

a 

0 

a 

<D 

! 

© © 
© © 
£ a 

Si  © 
EH  ft 

1 § ft 
ft3  © 

,*T5  C 

1 

& 

a 

£ 

Ift 

of 

% 

Free. 

Paying 

13 

143 

362 

123 

8 

323 

3.320 

258 

41 

50 

726 

1,424 

418 

34 

168 

4,869 

1,937 

353 

565 

5,680 

709 

921 

798 

317 

152 

50 

40 

15,985 

3,740 

1,407 

1,621 

1,049 

1,899,989 

75,265 

291,772 

204,701 

2,512,083 

414,891 

80,029 

19,849 

75,700 

79,813 

156 

816 

4,395 

2,044 

7,724 

8,108 

, 559 

23,802 

4,983,810 

1 670,282 

SCOTLAND. 

According  to  the  twenty-seventh  Annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  ended  September  30th,  1899,  the  inspectors  visited 
3,062  day  schools,  containing  3,535  departments  under  separate  head  teachers,  and 
furnishing  accommodation  to  866,066  scholars,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
estimated  population.  Of  the  731,272  children  whose  names  were  on  the  books  of 
some  inspected  schools,  681,334  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector’s  visit, 
while  612,457  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year.  By 
the  operation  of  Article  23  ( b ) this  was  raised  to  the  total  average  attendance  of 
614,260. 

During  the  year  grants  were  made  on  an  average  attendance  of  89,873  in  infant 
departments,  of  325,233  under  Standard  III.,  and  of  198,966  above  Standard  III., 
the  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  showing  that  on  the  total  average  attendance  of 
614,260  the  “fair”  teaching  grant  was  earned  by  1 *61  percent.,  the  “good”  by 
38'12,  and  the  “excellent”  by  60  *27. 

The  voluntary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  amounted  to  £28,883,  the 
total  amount  raised  from  the  Education  Rate  was  £861,078;  this  necessitated 
an  average  rate  of  9‘25d.  for  1899,  instead  of  9’23d.  in  1898. 

The  school  pence,  as  regards  the  greatest  part,  are  replaced  by  the  grants  under 
the  Parliamentary  Vote  and  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and 
amounted  in  1898  to  £413,492,  of  which  the  payments  out  of  the  Fee  Grant,  and 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  amounted  to  £367,618. 

Public  Schools. — The  cost  of  “maintenance”  per  child  in  average  attendance 
in  Public  Schools  was  £2  13s.  7fd.,  towards  which  there  was  contributed  16s.  0|d. 
by  ratepayers,  and  Is.  3d.  by  children’s  pence,  &c.  Subscribers,  £d.  ; miscellaneous 
receipts,  4£d.  ; endowments,  5d.  ; and  grants,  12s.  llfd. 
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Voluntary  Schools. — The  cost  of  “ maintenance  ” per  child  in  average  attend- 
ance in  Voluntary  Schools  was  £2  6s.  9d.  Of  this  sum  there  was  contributed  by 
subscribers  6s.  ll|d.,  by  children’s  pence,  &o.,  2s.  5fd.  ; miscellaneous  receipts, 
8d.  ; endowments,  Is.  4d.  ; and  grants,  11s.  ll^d. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. — Of  these  950  (998)  were  examined ; 49,202 
(52,340)  scholars  above  twelve  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each 
night,  and  57,729  (59,880)  were  present  at  the  inspector’s  visit.  The  figures  in 
brackets  are  the  numbers  of  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the 


Result  of  the  Work  of  the  past  Year  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding1  Year. 


Increase 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Number. 

PerOent. 

Total  population  (estimated) 

4,256,566 

4,290,619 

34,053 

•8 

Population,  3-5  years 

209,911 

211,591 

1,680 

•8 

,,  5-14  „ 

888,038 

895,142 

1,106,733 

7,104 

•8 

„ 3-14  „ 

1,097,949 

8,784 

•8 

No.  of  Day  schools  inspected  { Apartments' 

3,067 

3,537 

3,062 

3,535 

5 

■16 

■06 

No.  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  was  provided 

847,876 

866,066 

18,190 

2-15 

,,  on  the  school  registers 

717,747 

731,272 

13,525 

1-88 

,,  present  at  inspection  ..  .. 

674,491 

681,334 

6,843 

1-01 

, , in  actual  average  attendance  . . 

,,  in  average  attendance  on  which  the 

605,776 

612,457 

6,681 

1-10 

grant  was  claimed  (Art.  19  A.) 

,,  in  average  attendance  on  which  the 

grant  for  organisation  and  discip- 
line was  allowed  (Art.  19  A.)  (3)— 

607,658 

614,260 

6,602 

1-09 

At  excellent  rate 

534,401 

551,195 

16,794 

3-14 

At  good  rate  

,,  in  average  attendance  on  which  the 

71,802 

62,234 

9,568 

13-33 

grant  on  examination  in  standard 
subjects  was  allowed  (Art.  19  B.  (3)— 

, At  excellent  rate 

336,133 

370,111 

33,978 

10*11 

At  good  rate ...  

256,991 

234,101 

93,890 
4 ,538 

8-91 

At  fair  rate 

,,  in  average  attendance  earning  grants 

14,398 

9,860 

31-52 

under  Art.  19  C 

476,582 

479,270 

2,688 

4 ,552 

•56 

, , examined  under  Ar t.  21  (specific  sub j . ) 

50,780 

46,228 

8-96 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  one  subject. 

27,253 

24,798 

2,k 55 

9-01 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  two  subjects. 

16,234 

14,822 

l,kl2 

8-70 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  three  sub j’s.. 

,,  who  passed  in  specific  subjects 

7,293 

6,608 

685 

9 ’39 

44,976 

41,285 

3,891 

3,125 

8-21 

,,  ,,  one  subject 

26,183 

24,058 

8-12 

,,  ,,  two  subjects  .. 

13,431 

12,361 

1,070 

7-97 

,,  ,,  three  subjects  .. 

No.  of  certificated  teachers . . . . 

5,362 

4,866 

4 96 

9-25 

9,975 

10,376 

401 

4*02 

,,  assistant  teachers 

2,193 

2,371 

178 

8*12 

,,  pupil  teachers  

3,978 

4,111 

133 

3*34 

,,  female  assistants,  32  (c)  3 .. 

150 

133 

17 

11-33 

Blind  or  deaf-mute  scholars,  Art.  20- 

No.  of  schools  inspected — Institutions  not  other- 

wise on  Annual  Grant  List 

12 

13 

1 

8*33 

Ditto  Ordinary  annual  grant  schools  . . 

No.  of  scholars  presented  to  H.  M.  Inspectors 

24 

24 

— 

— 

under  Art.  20  (a)  and  (b) 

No.  of  scholars  paid  at  the  rate  of  £5  5s.  under 

643 

645 

2 

*31 

Art.  20  (a)  and  (b) 

610 

616 

6 

*98 

No.  of  scholars  paid  at  the  rate  of  £3  3s.  under 

Art.  20(a) 

28 

18 

10 

35’71 

No.  of  scholars  paid  at  the  rate  of  £2  2s.  under 

Art.  20  (b)  

5 

11 

1 6 

12000 

Note. — Italics  denote  decrease. 
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Total  Number  of  Day  Schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  on 
September  30,  1899 ; the  Number  of  Departments,  Accom- 
modation, Average  Number  of  Scholars  in  Attendance,  and 
Number  of  Scholars  in  those  Schools. 


Denominations 


In  Public  Schools 
In  Schools  connected  with 
Church  of  Scotland 
Free  Church  .. 


Episcopal  Church  .. 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Undenominational  and  otl 
Schools 

Total 

Total  for  previous  year 


fisriL 

Number  of  Depts.  in  which  separate 

No.  of  Scholars 
for  whom  Ac- 
commodation 
is  provided. 

Average  No.  of 
Scholars  in 
Attendance. 

No.  of  Sch. 
i.e.,  Insti 
tions  und 
separate  M 
agemenl 

Head  Teachers  are  employed. 

1 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

o5 

1 

c 

Mixed. 

Total. 

2,743 

2 

4 

409 

2,722 

3,137 

765,799 

540,433 

31 

_ 





31 

33 

6,640 

4,215 

7 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

3,396 

2,533 

68 

4 

2 

15 

65 

86 

14,494 

10,874 

188 

25 

23 

45 

159 

252 

74,913 

54,079 

74 

2 

5 

3 

69 

79 

14,555 

8,906 

3,111 

33 

34 

474 

3,053 

3,594 

879,797 

621,040 

3,113 

35 

35  1 

1 472 

3,055 

3,597 

866,287 

618,319 

Denominations. 


In  Public  Schools  . . | 

In  Schools  connected  with  J 
Church  of  Scotland  . . ( 

Free  Church  . . . . | 

Episcopal  Church . . ...  -j 

Roman  Catholic  Church  | 


Undenominational  and 
other  Schools 


Total 


{ 

Total  for  previous  year  . . -j 
Denominations. 

In  Public  Schools  . . j 

In  Schools  connected  with  j 
Church  of  Scotland  . . ( 

Free  Church  . . ...  | 

Episcopal  Church  . . j 

Roman  Catholic  Church  j 

U'ndenominational  and  j 
| other  Schools  . . . . ( 

Total  ..  ..•[ 

Total  for  previous  year  . . j 


Under 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

q 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under1 

and  tinder 

o 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 i 

10 

4 

1,090 

10,873 

48,507 

73,840 

78,576 

78,022 

78,487 

•oo 

•17 

1 ‘69 

7-52 

11-46 

12-19 

12T0 

12T8 

i — 

•23 

79 

344 

559 

613 

604 

589 

— 

•46 

1-59 

6-93 

11-26 

12-34 

12  T6 

11-86 

— 

* 4 

15 

166 

271 

321 

302 

329 

— 

T4 

•53 

5-89 

9-61 

11-39 

•10-71 

11-67 

l 

82 

430 

1,140 

1,508 

1,675 

1,531 

1,557 

•01 

•64 

3-33 

8-84 

11-69 

12-98 

11-87 

12-07 

4 

650 

2,759 

5,735 

7,759 

8,133 

8,368 

8,033 

•01 

•99 

4-21 

8-76 

11-85 

12-42 

12-77 

12-26 

— 

36 

212 

689 

1,088 

1,131 

1,131 

1,134 

— 

•33 

1-93 

6-27 

9-90 

10-29 

10-29 

10-31 

9 

1,885 

14,368 

56,581 

85,025 

90,449 

89,958 

90,129 

•00 

•25 

1-94 

7-63 

11-46 

12T9 

12-13 

12T5 

6 

1,810 

14,217 

53,690 

83,123 

88,884 

89,270 

! 89,372 

•oo 

•25 

1-94 

7-32 

11-34 

12-12 

12T7 

> 12  T9 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Scholars  on  the  School  Registers,  aged 


No.  and  Percentage  of  Scholars  on  School  Registers,  aged 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

and  under 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

and  over. 

78,201 

75,902 

64,709 

38,937 

12,195 

5,218 

j-  644,561 

12T3 

11-78 

10-04 

6-04 

1-89 

•81 

606 

495 

478 

335 

151 

90 

j-  4,966 

12-20 

9-97 

9-63 

6-75 

3-04 

1-81 

341 

335 

318 

220 

134 

63 

j-  2,819 

12  10 

11-88 

11-28 

7-81 

4-75 

2"24 

1,567 

1,401 

1,206 

617 

143 

41 

j-  12,899 

12T5 

10-86 

9-35 

4*78 

1T1 

•32 

7,779 

7,025 

5,736 

2,764 

556 

198 

| 65,499 

11-88 

10-72 

8-76 

4"22 

•85 

•30 

1,111 

1,423 

1,428 

1,042 

352 

216 

| 10,993 

ion 

12-94 

12-99 

9-48 

3-20 

1-96 

89,605 

86,581 

73,875 

43,915 

13,531 

5,826 

•79 

j-  741,737 

12-08 

11-67 

9-96 

5-92 

1-83 

89,099 

87,026 

73,546 

43,695 

13,453 

6,110 

j-  733,301 

12T5 

11-87 

10-03 

5-96 

1-83 

•83 
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IRELAND. 


Primary  Schools  in  Ireland. 


02 

CM 

o 2 

S3 

V) 

CO 

<j5 
o 2 

, 

.2 

m trt 

Years. 

imber  of  Schoo 
in  operation. 

amber  of  Pupil 
on  the  Rolls. 

|! 

is 

® _ 
bo  S3 

2 GQ 

® 3 

Lmber  of  Pupi 
present  and 
dned  at  Inspec 

Years. 

imber  of  Schoo 
in  operation. 

amber  of  Pupil 
on  the  Rolls. 

l| 

II 

S3<) 

® a 
bD.S 

£ ™ 
® S3 

umber  of  Pupil 
present  and 
fined  at  Inspec 

£ 

£ 

>.  A 
<5  S3 

& 1 

£ 

> P. 

* § 

Ah 

O) 

Ah 

® 

1878 

7,443 

1,036,742 

437,252 

431,631 

1889 

8,251 

1,053,399 

507,865 

553,681  | 

1879 

7,522 

1,031,995 

435,504 

452,129 

461,574 

1890 

8,298 

1,037,102 

489,144 

543,182  i 

1880 

. 7,590 

1,083,020 

468,557 

1891 

8,346 

1,022,361 

506,336 

544,307 

1881 

7,648 

1,066,259 

453,567 

472,256 

1892 

8,403 

1,019,624 

495,254 

533,017  i 

1882 

7,705 

1,083,298 

469,192 

491,440 

1893 

8,459 

1,032,287 

527,060 

555,268  | 

1883 

7,752 

1,081,136 

467,704 

475,784 

1894 

8,505 

1,028,281 

527,547 

567,477 

1884 

7,832 

1,089,079 

492,928 

512,452 

1895 

8,557 

1,018,408 

519,515 

561,247 

1885 

7,936 

1,075,604 

502,454 

548,587 

1896 

8,606 

808,939t 

534,957 

578,012  | 

1886 

8,024 

1,071,791 

490,484 

540,626 

1897 

8,631 

798,972 

521,141 

560,187 

1887 

8,112 

1,071,768 

515,388 

550,839 

1898 

8,651 

794,818 

518,799 

560,170 

1888 

8,196 

1,060,895 

493,883 

565,468 

1899 

8,670 

796,163 

513,852 

562.37S 

t For  the  years  1878  to  1895  the  figures  give  the  total  jjumber  of  pupils  who  made,  at  least  one 
attendance  during  the  year,  but  for  1896,  the  figures  gives  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  on 
81st  December,  1896. 


Amount  of  Expenditure  by  Commissioners  of  National 


Education  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  Grants  and  Rates. 
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Salaries  and  other 
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Parliamentary 
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Schools. 

W 

® 

A 

a 

is 

o 

$ 

H 
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«2 
.2 

'3 

1 
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Ordinary  and  Mo( 
Schools  on  retirir 
from  Service. 

Salaries  and  Allowa 
to  Inspectors. 

Central  Official 
Establishment. 

<3  § fl  M 

sr.a  o o 

Q-l  rj  ■— < rP 

pJa  j® 

|o 

Maintenance  and  Re 
of  School  House 
provided  for  in  Vot 
Board  of  Works 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1879 

44,765 

529,532 

12,820 

8,910 

37,012 

23,759 

7,029 

25,488 

916 

690,231 

1880 

43,511 

561,772 

8,324 

2,997 

37,311 

24,256 

3,596 

24,588 

1,103 

707,458 

1881 

43,490 

562,945 

9,840 

2,818 

38,238 

24,082 

3,643 

23,469 

1,136 

709,661 

1882 

42,954 

568,815 

11,992 

1,107 

39,319 

24,571 

4,464 

24,336 

1,350 

718,908 

1883 

43,558 

569,849 

14,404 

1,686 

39,862 

25,284 

3,588 

31,213 

1,529 

730,973 

1884 

50,031 

594,886 

11,957 

973 

41,059 

25,888 

4,069 

38,464 

1,642 

768,969 

1885 

54,866 

648,656 

14,434 

347 

40,859 

26,043 

3,911 

44,312 

1,935 

835,363 

1886 

54,323 

681,062 

16,689 

256 

41,080 

26,011 

6,615 

57,668 

2,347 

886,051 

1887 

54,124 

701,273 

15,898 

587 

41,949 

25,570 

5,873 

64,150 

2,368 

911,792 

1888 

51,321 

704,334 

17,684 

854 

40,587 

25,603 

5,876 

53,393 

2,681 

902,333 

1889 

51,872 

705,687 

27,135 

674 

41,068 

25,426 

4,677 

42,864 

2,988 

902,391 

1890 

56,659 

706,141* 

24,560 

199 

41,235 

25,451 

4,335 

38,669 

3,331 

900,580  i 

1891 

60,784 

782,930* 

6,961f 

914 

41,668 

25,479 

5,035 

41,512 

4,570 

969,853 

1892 

71,288 

923,453* 

3,893 

553 

41,612 

25,466 

3,113 

36,404 

4,985 

1,110,770 

1893 

71,108 

1,003,995* 

6,834 

202 

40,967 

26,106 

1,920 

38,708 

5,179 

1,194,119 

1894 

73,633 

1,021,966* 

5,868 

39 

41,420 

27,300 

4,066 

40,071 

6,293 

1,220,656  I 

1895 

76,134 

1,060,113* 

. 7,289 

795 

41,920 

27,509 

4,080 

51,367 

6,778 

1,275,985  1 

1896 

79,385 

1,106,586* 

9,258 

237 

42,452 

28,759 

4,459 

52,689 

7,601 

1,331,426 

1897 

81,862 

1,087,805* 

8,098 

621 

43,073 

29,793 

4,672 

48,325 

7,421 

1,311,670 

1898 

84,391 

1,097,546 

8,737 

3,186 

45,083 

29,221 

4,297 

40,996 

8,320 

1,321,777 

1899 

86,283  J 

1,108,217  | 

9,320  ( 

605 

46,010 

28,677 

4,412 

46,127 

8,725 

1,338,376 

’ * Includes  Allowances  to  Teachers  provided  out  of  Amount  transferred  from  Customs  and  Excise 

to  Local  Taxation  Account,  in  1890-1  of  £57,456,  1891-2  of  £58,659,  1892-3  of  £53,819,  1893-4  of  £65,185, 
i 1894-5  of  £78,755,  1895-6  of  £75,593,  1896-7  of  £77,704,  1897-8  of  £76,239,  and  in  1898-9  of  £78,000. 

I f Net  from  1891. 
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COINAGE. 


Amount  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Coined  at  the  Royal  Mint 
from  1860  to  1898  inclusive. 


Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Years. 

of  Gold 

of  Silver  of  Copper 

Years. 

of  Gold 

of  Silver  of  Copper 

coined. 

coined. 

coined. 

coined. 

coined. 

coined. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I860.... 

3,121,709 

218,403 

37,990 

1880. . . . 

4,150,052 

761,508 

19,264 

1861... . 

8,190,170 

209,484 

273,578 

1881.... 

997,128 

30,349 

1862.... 

7,836,413 

148,518 

352,800 

1882.... 

209,880 

42,560 

1863.... 

6,607,456 

161,172 

151,648 

1883.... 

1,403,713 

1,274,328 

33,450 

1864.... 

9,535,597 

535,194 

18,069 

1884.... 

2,324,015 

658,548 

69,290 

Average 

1860-4 

} 7,058,269  254,554 

166,817 

Average 

1880-4 

} 1,575,556 

780,278 

40,783 

1865.... 

2,367,614 

501,732 

57,493 

50,624 

1885 

2,973,487 

720,918 

57,568 

1866.... 

5,076,676 

493,416 

1886.... 

417,384 

51,669 

1867.  .. 

496,397 

193,842 

33,301 

1887  ... 

1,908,686 

861,498 

45,173 

1868.... 

1,653,384 

301,356 

16,328 

1888 

2,032,900 

756,578 

39,499 

1869.... 

7,372,204 

76,428 

20,832 

1889 

7,500,700 

2,224,926 

67,573 

Average 

1865-9 

} 3,393,255 

313,355 

35,716 

Average 

1885-9 

} 2,883,155 

996,261 

52,296 

1870. . . . 

2,313,384 

336,798 

32,704 

1890.... 

7,680,200 

1,694,688 

90,285 

1871.... 

9,919,656 

701,514 

• 7,616 

1891.... 

6,723,600 

1,000,548 

89,535 

1872.... 

15,261,442 

1,243,836 

47,413 

1892.... 

13,907,800 

849,932 

58,556 

1873.... 

3,384,568 

1,081,674 

46,218 

1893..  . 

9,266,300 

1,008,971 

46,664 

1874.... 

1,461,565 

890,604 

65,632 

1894.... 

5,678,100 

942,856 

33,485 

Average 

1870-4 

} 6,468,123 

850,885 

39,917 

Average 

1890-4 

} 8,651,200.1,099,399 

63,705 

1875.... 

243,264 

594,000 

69,813 

1895.... 

3,810,636 

1,196,168 

40,995 

1876.... 

4,696,648 

222,354 

61,450 

1896.... 

4,808,860 

1,235,161 

122,860' 

1877.... 

981,468 

420,948 

51,146 

1897.. .. 

1,778,437 

982;  001 

107,230 

1878.... 

2,265,069 

613,998 

17,024 

1898.. .. 

5,780,446 

1,312,306 

84,555 

1879., .. 

35,050 

549,054 

44,651 

1899.. .. 

9,011,011 

1,616,246 

139,065 

Average 

1875-9 

} 1,644,300 

480,071 

48,817 

Average 

1895-9 

} 5,037,878  1,268,376 

98,941 

Imports  and  Exports  of  British  Gold  and  Silver  Coin.— 
United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

British  Gold  Coin. 

British  Silver  Coin. 

Quantity. 

A 

Value. 

Quantity. 

A 

Value. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

S' 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

£ 

£ 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

£ 

£ 

1880 

1,030,173 

1,315,885 

4,107,572 

5,113,071 

616,248 

1,987,097 

134,088 

543,890 

1883 

851,365 

' 85^279 

3,354,263 

3,326,791 

515,972 

1,519,475 

119,392 

417,784 

1884 

558,988 

1,447,709 

2,172,409 

5,643,496 

237,745 

972,370 

61,385 

267,144 

1885 

1,800,561 

1,742,130 

7,007,580 

6,782,085 

290,178 

1,223,652 

79,158 

336,502 

1886 

1,504,192 

1,735,506 

5,860,515 

6,754,374 

436,797 

604,701 

116,565 

166,276 

1887 

1,138,136 

609,210 

4,430,706 

2,374,528 

454,039 

1,088,764 

123,142 

299,734 

1888 

1,831,849 

2,624,808 

7,146,226 

10,215,123 

390,051 

1,375,432 

106,568 

378,288 

1889 

1,673,792 

2,669,147 

6,511,295 

10,389,699 

575,356 

1,923,228 

147,635 

528,581 

1890 

2,373,799 

2,120,528 

9,242,787 

8,256,1291 

320,360 

1,843,885 

84,186 

506,996 

1891 

3,942,320 

2,997,604 

15,348,919 

11,674,454 

373,933 

1,342,927 

100,888 

369,408 

1892 

2,088,092 

1,659.548 

8,128,368 

6,467,076 

607,465 

724,204 

162,528 

199,084 

1893 

2,415,346 

1,841,582 

9,405,544 

6,168,665 

657,924 

1,290,839 

173,916 

354,889 

1894 

2,119,423 

696,238 

8,259,775 

2,715,468 

755,335 

1,012,463 

200,944 

277,850 

1895 

2,295,368 

3,281,392 

8,936.391 

12,778,259 

625,516 

1,485,335 

165,216 

408,231 

1896 

1,762,009 

1,262,926 

6,867,592 

4,921,816 

438,228 

1,501,013 

119,649 

412,624 

1897 

3,517,649 

1,888,459 

13,708,376 

7,356,901 

491,632 

1,030,462 

136,722 

283,651 

1898 

2,598,433 

1,785,579 

10,115,531 

6,960,662 

511,847 

2,432,582 

140,836 

670,203 

1899 

1,059,662 

2,701,546 

4,124,189 

10,526,310 

462,172  . 

3,438,654 

127,466 

946,196 

Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks.  285 


Amount  of  the  Computed  Capital  of  and  Number  of  Depositors 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  1880  to  1898,  with  the  Average  for  each 
Quinquennial  Period. 


Year. 

Total  Computed  Capital. 

Number  of  Depositors. 

Post  Office 
Savings  Bank. 

Trustees 
Savings  Bank. 

Total. 

Post  Office 
SavingsBank 

Trustee 

SavingsBank 

Total. 

Average  for  the  previous  t 
5 years  . . ( 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884  

Average  for  the  5 years  . . 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889 

£ 

28,669,670 

£ 

43,600,184 

£ 

72,269,854 

1,830,390 

1,500,976 

3,331,366 

183,744,637 

136,194,496 

139,037,821 

141,768,808 

144,773,773 

143,976,447 

144,140,116 

144,612,581 

144,987,123 

145,840,887 

77,721,084 

80,334,612 

83,650,402 

86,755,931 

90,614,660 

2,184,972 

*2,607,612 

2,858,976 

3,105,642 

3,333,675 

1,519,805 

1,532,486 

1,552,983 

1,566,184 

1,582,474 

3,704,777 

4,140,098 

4,411,959 

4,671,826 

4,916,149 

139,103.907 

144,711,431 

83,815,338 

2,818,175 

1,550,786 

4,368,961 

147,697,838 

150,874,337 

153,974,065 

158,556,394 

162,999,620 

146,355,909 

146,843,995 

147,262,222 

146,404,688 

145,127,820 

94,053,747 

97,718,332 

101,236,287 

104,961,082 

108,107,440 

3,535,650 

3,731,421 

3,951,761 

4,220,927 

4,507,809 

1,592,997 

1,590,804 

1,604,610 

1,579,546 

1,551,594 

5,128,647 

5,322,225 

5,556,371 

5,800,473 

6.059,403 

Average  for  the  5 years  . . 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

54,820,541 

46,398,927 

101,219,378 

3,989,514 

1,583,910 

5,573,424 

167,634,807 

171,608,002 

175,853,079 

180,597,641 

189,266,066 

143,650,552 
142  875,565 
142,385,449 
142,243,600 
143,474,904 

111,285,359 
114,483,567 
118,238,528 
122,84  L,  241 
132,740,970 

4,827,314 

5,118,395 

5,452,316 

5,748,239 

6,108,763 

1,535.782 

1,510,282 

1,501,920 

1,471,146 

1,470,946 

6,363,096 

6,628,677 

6,954,236 

7,219,385 

7,579,709 

1894  

Average  for  the  5 years  .. 

1895  .. 

1896  

1897  

1898  

76,991,919 

42,926,014 

119.917,933 

5,451,005 

1,498,015 

6,949,021 

197,868.975 

1108,098,641 

1115,896,786 

1123,144,099 

145,312,681 

146,699,687 

148,464,797 

+49,995,372 

143,181,656 

154,798,328 

164,361,583 

173,139,471 

6,453,597 

6,862,035 

7,239,761 

7,630,502 

1,516,229 

1,495,903 

1,527,217 

1,563,947 

7,969,826 

8,367,938 

8,766,978 

9,194,449 

Amount  of  Government  Stock  held  for  Depositors  in  Trustee 
Savings  Banks,  on  the  20th  November  in  each  year,  and 
in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  at  end  of  each  year. 


Trustee  Savings  Bank. 

Post  Office  Savings. 

Years. 

England.* 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom.! 

Years 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882  .... 

214,368 

1,430 

26,436 

290 

242,524 

1882.... 

1,143,716 

1883  .... 

311,384 

1,714 

41,277 

499 

354,874 

1383.... 

1,519,982 

1884  .... 

420,560 

2.012 

53,655 

1,686 

477,813 

1884.... 

1,916,325 

J.885  .... 

572.068 

3,016 

70,934 

4,338 

650,356 

1885.... 

2,452,252 

1886  .... 

692,918 

4,080 

104,510 

8,620 

810,128 

1886.... 

2,896,941 

1887  .... 

808,186 

4,090 

116,965 

13,884 

943,125 

1887.... 

3,345,106 

1888  .... 

888,612 

4,329 

131,108 

16,306 

1,040,355 

1888.... 

2,896,941 

1889  .... 

1,002,447 

4,840 

147,793 

20,168 

1,175,248 

1889... . . 

4,175,634 

1890  .... 

1,115,879 

4,894 

134,387 

24,909 

1,280,069 

1890.... 

4,680,167 

1891  .... 

1,121,279 

5,637 

126,924 

21,398 

1,282,238 

1891.... 

5,017,765 

1892  .... 

1,130,561 

5,842 

114,358 

31,130 

1,281,191 

1892.... 

5,599,019 

1893  .... 

1,159,943 

5,631 

124,677 

32,281 

1,322,552 

1893.. .. 

6,364,494 

1894  .... 

1,173,483 

5,614 

139  621 

31,897 

1,350,615 

1894..  . 

7,028,196 

1895  .... 

1,096,408 

4,652 

137,641 

27,488 

1,266  189 

1895.. .. 

6,949,949 

1896  .... 

927,419 

4,410 

126,697 

23,722 

1,082,248 

1896.... 

6,891,891 

1897  .... 

912,467 

4,430 

118,866 

22,264 

1,058,027 

1897.. .. 

7,033,564 

1898  .... 

935,148 

4,250 

113,398 

23,127 

1,075,923 

1898.... 

7,462,134 

* The  Penny  Stamp  Savings  Scheme  came  into  operation  in  1881. 

t Exclusive  of  amounts  of  Government  Stock  purchased  for  depositors,  and  standing  to  their 
credit  at  the  end  of  each  year.  t Including  Channel  Islands. 
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Post  Office  Statistics. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OP  LETTERS,  POST  CARDS,  BOOK 
PACKETS,  &C.f 

Delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  13  Years,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Letters. 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United  Kingdom 


Finan’l 

^ A 

N 

r 

^ A 

N 

Year 

ending 

Incre- 
Total.  ase 

Total. 

Incre- 

ase 

Total. 

Incre- 

ase 

Incre- 
Total.  ase 

Mar.  31 
1886-87 

pr.ct. 

pr.an. 

1,239,900,000  4-4 

129,100,000 

pr.ct. 

pr.an. 

2T 

90,900,000 

pr.ct. 

pr.an. 

1-3 

pr.ct. 

pr.an. 

1,459,900,000  4-0 

1887-88 

1,286,900,000 

3'8 

132,100,000 

2 3 

93,200,000 

2 5 

1,512,200,000 

3-6 

1888-89 

1,326,500,000 

3T 

136,000,000 

3-0 

95,500,000 

2-5 

1,558,100,000 

3-0 

1889-90 

1,413,100,000 

6-5 

140,300,000 

3-2 

96,800,000 

1-4 

1,650,100,000 

5-9 

1890-91 

1,462,800,000 

3-5 

143,200,000 

2T 

99,800,000 

3T 

1,705,800,000 

3-4 

1891-92 

1,516,100,000 

3-7 

146,400,000 

2T 

105,000,000 

5-2 

1,767,500,000 

3-6 

1892-93 

1,532,300,000 

1-1 

152,300,000 

4-0 

105,900,000 

•9 

1,790,500,000 

1-3 

1893-94 

1.549.400.000 

1.502.100.000 

IT 

153,900,000 

IT 

108,500,000 

2-5 

1,811,800,000 

1-2 

1894-95 

3-1* 

156,000,000 

1-4 

112,800,000 

4-0 

1,770,900,000 

* 2-3 

1895-96 

1,558,800,000 

3-8 

162,900,000 

4-4 

112,500,000 

•3* 

1,834,200,000 

3-6 

1896-97 

1.606.500.000 

1.711.200.000 

3-1 

168,500,000 

3-4 

118,000,000 

4-9 

1,893,000,000 

32 

1897-98 

6-5 

177,400,000 

5-3 

123,700,000 

4-8 

2,012,300,000 

6-3 

1898-99 

1,859,700,000 

87 

190,600,000 

7-4 

136,500,000 

10-3 

2,186,800,000 

8-6 

1886-87 

151.300.000 

158.900.000 

170.100.000 

5-3 

Post 

20,400,000 

; Cards. 

4-6 

8,400,000 

3-3 

180,100,000 

57 

1887-88 

5-0 

21,200,000 

3-9 

8,700,000 

3-6 

188,800,000 

4-8 

1888-89 

7-0 

21,800,000 

2-8 

9,300,000 

6-9 

201,400,000 

67 

1889-90 

184,400,000 

8*4 

22,900,000 

5-0 

9,800,000 

5-4 

217,100,000 

7-8 

1890-91 

195,00r«,000 

5-7 

24,000,000 

4-8 

10,700,000 

9-2 

229,700,000 

5-8 

1891-92 

205,200,000 

5-2 

25,400,000 

5-8 

11,000,000 

2-8 

241,600,000 

5-2 

1892-93 

206,300,000 

•5 

26,800,000 

5-5 

11,300,000 

2-7 

244,400,000 

1-2 

1893-94 

209,100,000 

1-4 

27,400,000 

2-2 

12,000,000 

6-2 

248,500,000 

1-6 

1894-95 

271,600,000 

29-9 

28,700,000 

47 

12,500,000 

4-2 

312,800,000 

25-9 

1895-96 

268,300,000 

1-2* 

32,200,000 

12-2 

14,000,000 

12-0 

314,500,000 

•6 

1896-97 

286,900,000 

6-9 

34,400,000 

6-8 

15,200,000 

8-6 

336,500,000 

7-0 

1897-98 

308,900,000 

•7 

36,400,000 

5-8 

15,100,000 

7* 

360,400,000 

77 

1898-99 

327,200,000 

5-9 

38,8OO,O0O 

6-6 

16,200,000 

73 

382,200,000 

6-0 

1886-87 

117,800,000 

3 '6 

Newspapers. 

17,000,000  3-3 * 16,400,000 

151,200,000 

2*4 

1887-88 

119,800,000 

1-7 

16,700,000 

1-8* 

15,800,000 

3-7 * 

152,300,000 

•8 

1888-89 

119,300,000 

•4* 

16,600,000 

■6* 

16,000,000 

1-3 

151,900,000 

* • 3 

1889-90 

126,600,000 

61 

16,700,000 

•6 

16,000,000 

— 

159,300,000 

4-9 

1890-91 

127,800,000 

•9 

16,600,000 

• 6 * 

16,600,000 

37 

161,000,000 

IT 

1891-92 

128,800,000 

*8 

17,000,000 

2-4 

17,000,000 

2-4 

162,800,000 

162.800,000 

164,700,000 

1.1 

1892-93 

127,800,000 

■8* 

17,600,000 

3-5 

17,400,000 

2-3 

— 

1893-94 

129,800,000 

1*6 

17,700,000 

•6 

17,400,000 

: 

1.3 

1894-95 

117,500,000 

9-5 * 

17,3  0,000 

2-3* 

17,000,000 

2-3* 

151,800,000 

149,000,000 

*7-9 

1895-96 

115,500,000 

1-7 * 

17,300,000 

' — 

16,200,000 

47* 

* 1-8 

1896-97 

116,500,000 

■9 

17,300,000 

— 

16,800,000 

37 

150,600,000 

17 

1897-98 

116,800,000 

•3 

17,200,000 

•0* 

16,900,000 

•6 

150,900,000 

•2 

1898-99 

118,000,000 

1-0 

17,900,000 

4T 

18,200,000 

77 

154,100,000 

27 

1886-87 

Book 

312,000,000  8T 

Packets,  Circulars, 
38,700,000  7-7 

and  Samples. 
18,200,000  2-3 

368,900,000 

7*8 

1887-88 

331,600,000 

6-3 

38,900,000 

•5 

19,000,000 

4-4 

389,500,000 

5*6 

1888-89 

351,700,000 

6'1 

40,600,000 

4-4 

19,700,000 

37 

412,000,000 

5*8 

1889-90 

378,200,000 

7-5 

42,100,000 

3-7 

21,600,000 

9 6 

441,900,000 

7*3 

1890-91 

411,900,000 

8-9 

44,600,000 

5-9 

24,700,000 

14,3 

481,200,000 

8-9 

1891-92 

425,000,000 

3-2 

45,300,000 

1-6 

25,000,000 

1-2 

495,300,000 

2-9 

1892-93 

456.100.000 

489.700.000 

7 3 

51,200.000 

13-0 

27,900,000 

11-6 

535,200,000 

87 

1893-94 

7-4 

56,200,000 

9-8 

28,400,000 

1-9 

574,300,000 

7*3 

1894-95 

522,500,000 

6-7 

60,8  0,000 

8 ’2 

31,300,000 

10-2 

614,600,000 

7*0 

1895-96 

566,600,000 

8-4 

70,700,000 

16-3 

35,000,000 

39,200,000 

11-8 

672,300,000 

9*4 

1896-97 

583,300,000 

2-9 

75,400,000 

6-6 

12-0 

697,900,000 

3-8 

1897-98 

612,900,000 

51 

76,900,000 

2-0 

37,500,000 

4*3* 

727,300,000 

4*2 

1898-99 

590,900,000 

3-6 * 

75,100,000 

2-3* 

35,500,000 

5-3 * 

701,500.000 

The  Number  of  Letters  per  Head  of  Population. 


England  & Wales.— 1886,  43;  1887, 44;  1888, 46; 
1889, 46;  1890, 48;  1891, 50;  1892, 52;  1893,  52;  1894, 
52;  1895, 50;  1896,  51;  1897, 52;  1898, 55;  1899, .597. 
Scotland.— 1886,  32;  1887,  33;  1888,  33;  1889,  34; 
1890, 34;  1891,  36;  1892, 36;  1893, 37;  1894, 38;  1895, 
38;  1896,  39;  1897,  40;  1898,  42;  1899,  54 '3. 


Ireland.— 1886,  18;  1887,  19;  1888,  20;  1889,  20; 
1890,  21;  1891,  21;  1892,  23;  1893,  23;  1894,  23; 
1895,  24;  1896,  25;  1897,  26;  1898,  27;  1899,  30‘0. 
United  Kingdom.— 1886,  39;  1887,  40;  1888,  41; 
1889, 42;  1890, 43;  1891, 45;  1892, 46;  1893, 47;  1894, 
47;  1895,  46;  1896, 47;  1897, 48;  1898, 50;  1899, 54  ~3. 
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NUMBER  & AMOUNT  OP  MONEY  & POSTAL  ORDERS 
Issued  in  Each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

^ Postal  Orders. 


1881 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1881 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


-England  & Wales.- 


No. 

3,203,293 
21,528,637 
26,985,336 
31,370  892 
34,909,632 
38,672,557 
42,505,381 
45,648,167 
49,774,856 
49,928,257 
52,706,766 
55,472,819 
58,282,131 
62,608,787 
66,101,242 
70,645,507 


Amt. 
£1,458,999 
9,059,333 
11,166,217 
12,731,618 
14,024,955 
15,409,181 
16,754,727 
17,890,964 
18,830,254 
19,045,273 
19,800,044 
20,739,679 
21,564,662 
22,790,689 
23,583,730 
24,634,161 


No. 

251,050 

1,342,489 

1,734,466 

2,085,717 

2,386,813 

2,730,175 

3,075,222 

3,354,629 

3,692,910 

3,830,970 

4,161,753 

4,328,294 

4,756,816 

5,252,372 

5,667,411 

6,154,757 


-Scotland. - 


-I  inland. 


Amt. 

£116,454 

553,300 

704,261 

828,118 

943,136 

1,075,590 

1,202,046 

1,306,426 

1,402,663 

1,462,525 

1,576,124 

1,662,799 

1,764,333 

1,916,627 

2,009,444 

2,151,690 


No. 

191,200 
1,213,889 
1,505,528 
1,742,145 
1,942,608 
2,124,159 
2,290,195 
2,461,091 
2,622.790 
2,727,729 
2,905  049 
3,035,058 
3,161,263 
3,373,178 
3,510,677 
3,638,929 


Amt 

£86,637 

484,137 

588,398 

668,998 

739,484 

802,794 

857,503 

921,983 

974,721 

1,018,114 

1,075,113 

1,118,957 

1,152,184 

1,219,354 

1,251,787 

1,286,268 


-United  Kingdom. - 


Money  Orders. 


12,745,161  £19,989,724 
8,931,834  18,979,977 


1894 

1895 


1897 


8,133,411 

7,932,507 

7,630,441 

7,384,308 

7,352,013 

7,291,330 

7,394,124 

7,450,938 

7,634,760 

7,732,151 

7,851,428 

7,806,821 

8,120,826 

8,420,631 


18,639,062 

19,331,358 

19,253,924 

19,430,752 

20,071,132 

20,360,532 

20,614,093 

20,640,301 

21,068,600 

21,319,098 

21,790,553 

22,850,502 

23,960,372 

25,030,051 


1,301,974  £2,215,786 
1,112,329  2,133,523 


1,061,736 

1,102,890 

1,081,836 

1,072,036 

1,056,513 

1,024,305 

1,031,999 

1,011,080 

1,002,844 

1,006,681 

1,010,889 

960,769 

992,505 

1,041,216 


2,149,522 

2,352,945 

2,413,660 

2,482,716 

2,556,066 

2,561,139 

2,606,075 


891,997  £1,265,498 
659,157  J., 150, 399 
611,912  1,162,988 
1,213,377 
1,259,727 
1,282,800 


2,562,036 
2,639,990 
2,667,488 
2,740,776 
2,872,649 
3,078,342 

Note. — The  number  and  amount  of  Money  Orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  paymen 
abroad  are  not  included  in  the  above,  but  given  in  the  following  Table 


606,586 

592,495 

571,019 

552,542 

546,757 

539,106 

536,363 

538,575 

533,962 

544,836 

539,647 

559,327 

579,356 


1,298,783 

1,339,183 

1,349,878 

1,361,109 

1,370,018 

1,358,214 

1,398,769 

1,483,687 

1,562,181 

1,656,963 


No. 

3,645,543 

24,085,015 

30,225,360 

35,198,754 

39,239,053 

43,526,891 

47,870,798 

51,463,887 

56,090,556 

56,486,956 

59,773,568 

62,946,171 

66,200,210 

71,232,337 

75,278,730 

80,439,193 


14,939,132 
10,703,320 
9,807,059 
6,641,983 
9,304,772 
9,027,363 
S, 961, 068 
8,862.392 
8,965,229 
8,998,381 
9,176,179 
9,272,794 
9,407,153 
9,307,237 
9,672,658 
10,041,203 


Amt. 

£1,662,090 

10,096,770 

12,458,876 

14,228,734 

15,707,575 

17,287,565 

18,814,276 

20,119,373 

21,207,638 

21,525,912 

22,451,281 

23,521,445 

24,481,179 

25,926,670 

26,844,961 

28,072,119 


£23,471,008 

22,263,899 

21,951,572 

22,897,680 

22,9^7,311 

23,196,268 

23,925,981 

24,260,854 

24,570,046 

24,567,870 

25,000,654 

25,317,302 

25,856,810 

27,074,965 

28,395,202 

29,765'356 


Money  dfeers  issued  in 
the  United  Kingdom 
for  payment  in  the 
Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries. 


Foreign  Money  Orders. 


Money  Orders  issued  in 
the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries  for  payment 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1881 

184,492 

£471,691 

482,459 

£1,478,140 

1892 

402,421 

1,101,384 

1885 

269,257 

722,969 

674,317 

2,087,792 

1893 

423,386 

1,187,843 

1886 

282,011 

763,087 

740,407 

2,217,759 

1894 

448,731 

1,227,456 

1887 

304,956 

821,760 

859,552 

2,600,728 

1895 

452,531 

1,227,731 

1888 

329,313 

887,761 

943,095 

2,784,876 

1896 

474,716 

1,274,903 

1889 

359,643 

984,821 

977,280 

2,828,457 

1897 

520,540 

1,473,194 

1890 

372,210 

1,033,085 

1,009,196 

2,907,436 

1898 

531,655 

1,481,812 

1891 

386,586 

£1,070.969 

1,043,502 

£2,959,977 

1899 

553,992 

1,538,882 

Money  Orders  issued  in 
the  United  Kingdom 
for  payment  in  the 
Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries. 


Money  Orders  issued  in 
the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries  for  payment 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
. * . 


Number. 

1,065,635 

1,075,015 

1,036,655 

1,098,770 

1,120,598 

1,162,783 

1,202,861 

1,227,326 


Amount. ' 
2,951,216 
2,964,354 
2,756,257 
2,867,961 
2,966,505 
3,125,371 
3,155,201 
3,165,810 


PARCEL  POST. 

Number  and  Weight  of  Parcels  delivered  through  the  Parcels  Post, 
Total  Receipts,  and  Amount  paid  to  the  Railway  Companies. 

Weight 

Number.  [estimated]  Total 
Cwts.  Receipts. 

53,525,030  1,237.766  £1,203,205 
56,668,161  1,305,392  1,271,464 
59,438,150  1,385,121  1,348,953 
63,081,171  1,481,281  1,432,776 
66,792,730  1,649,784  1,430,134 
71,398,622  1,899,713  1,483,028 
74,499,487  1,992,196  1,559,235 


with 


Years. 

Number. 

[estimated] 

Total 

paid  to 

Years. 

Cwts. 

Receipts. 

Rly.  Cos. 

1885.... 

25,870,454 

461,972 

£577,958 

£291  967 

1893. 

1887..  . 

36,104,691 

760,777 

795,576 

394,061 

1894. 

1888.. .. 

38,794,030 

817,446 

860,930 

425,117 

1895 

1889.... 

42,275,604 

949,159 

939,051 

462,227 

1896. 

1890.... 

45,528,952 

1,036,596 

1,016,075 

492,749 

1897. 

1891.... 

48,673,824 

1,121,236 

1,093,381 

523,418 

1898. 

1892.... 

51,608,392 

1,188,836 

1,159,826 

554,994 

1899, 

Amount 
paid  to 
Rly.  Cos. 

£575,945 

606,158 

637,819 

676,442 

675,549 

699,640 

732,194 
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VARIATIONS  OP  BRITISH  CONSOLS. 

Statement  showing  the  Average  Price  per  £100  of  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Stock  of  the  Public  Funds  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1854  to  1888 
inclusive,  with  the  Average  of  each  Quinquennial  Period /together  with  the  Highest 
and  Lowest  Monthly  Averages  in  each  Year  ; and  of  the  New  2f  Per  Cent.  Consoli- 
dated Stock  in  each  Month  to  December,  1898. 


Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock. 


Lowest  Monthly  Average. 

Highest  Monthly  Average. 

Average 

Price. 

Year. 

Month. 

Average. 

Month. 

Average. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854  .. 

91$ 

87$ 

87$ 

September 
March  . . 

95$ 

93 

..  1854 

1855  .. 

October 

..  1855 

1856  .. 

93$ 

January 

88$ 

July 

95$ 

..  1856 

1857  .. 

91$ 

October 

89 

June 

93$ 

..  1857 

1858  .. 

96$ 

January 

94f 

October 

98§ 

..  1858 

1859  .. 

95$ 

May 

91$ 

December 

97 

..  1859 

93$ 

Lowest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

} 87$ 

Highest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

1860  .. 

94 

October 

93 

January  and  June  . . 

95 

..  1860 

1861  .. 

91$ 

June  . . 

89$ 

November 

93$ 

..  1861 

1862  .. 

93 

June 

91$ 

October  and  November  93! 

..  1862 

1863  .. 

92f 

December 

91 

May  and  September  . . 

93$ 

..  1863 

1864  .. 

90$ 

September 

88 

April 

91$ 

..  1864 

Q9l 

•7  -J4, 

Lowest  monthly 

} 88~ 

Highest  monthly- 

} 95 

average  in  the  5 yrs 

average  in  the  5 yrs 

1865  .. 

89$ 

December 

87$ 

" April 

91 

..  1865 

1866  .. 

88 

May and June  . 

86$ 

November 

89! 

..  1866 

1867  .. 

93 

J anuary  and  April  . . 

90f 

September 

94$ 

..  1867 

1868  .. 

93$ 

December 

92$ 

June 

94$ 

..  1868 

1869  .. 

92$ 

December 

92$ 

November 

93$ 

..  1869 

HS, 

rH 

Oi 

Lowest  monthly 

Highest  monthly 

} 94$ 

average  in  the  5 yrs 

average  in  the  5 yrs 

1870  . . 

92$ 

August 

90! 

May 

94$ 

..  1870 

1871  .. 

92f 

February 

91$ 

May  and  August 

93$ 

93$ 

..  1871 

1872  .. 

92$ 

December 

91$ 

May 

..  1872 

1873  .. 

92$ 

December 

92 

May 

93$ 

..  1873 

1874  .. 

92$ 

December 

91$ 

May 

93$ 

..  1874 

Lowest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

}~90| 

Highest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

} "94$ 

1£75  .. 

93| 

January 

92§ 

August 

94! 

..  1875 

1876  .. 

95 

January 

93$ 

August 

96ft 

..  1876 

1877  .. 

95§ 

May 

94$ 

November 

96}$ 

..  1877 

1878  .. 

95  T3g 

October 

* 94$ 

May 

96ft 

..  1878 

•1879  \ . 

97$ 

January 

95§ 

May  . . . . 

98! 

..  1879 

951$ 

Lowest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

} 92| 

Highest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

} 98| 

1880 

98$ 

August 

97$ 

November 

991$ 

..  1880 

1881  .. 

100$ 

January 

98$ 

May 

102ft 

..  1881 

1882  .. 

100$ 

August 

99| 

November 

102ft 

..  1882 

1883  .. 

101ft 

July 

99$f 

April 

102$ 

..  1883 

1884  .. 

101 

December 

99$ 

April 

102$ 

..  1884 

lOOirr 

Lowest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

} 97$ 

Highest  monthly 
average  in  the  5 yrs 

1102$ 

Prices  of  Consols. — Registered  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
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Three  per  Gent  Consolidated  Stock— Continued. 


Year. 

Average 

Price. 

Lowest  Monthly  Average. 

Highest  Monthly  Average. 

Year. 

Month 

Average. 

Month. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885  .. 

99# 

April 

96# 

November 

100# 

..  1885 

1886  .. 

100| 

January 

m 

November 

101# 

..  1886 

1887  .. 

101  f 

January  and  February 

.1O0J 

November 

. . 103 £ 

. . 1887 

1888  .. 

101 

December 

99# 

January 

102#  | 

..  1888 

New  2i  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock. 


Month. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

| 1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . . 

98# 

97# 

96| 

95# 

98# 

98*§ 

104# 

107 

112 

112# 

111 

February 

99 

97# 

97# 

95# 

98# 

99# 

104§ 

108# 

112# 

112# 

lllfV 

March 

97# 

97# 

97fg 

95# 

984 

99# 

104# 

1094 

111# 

111#! 

1104 

April  . . 

98# 

98 

96t\ 

964 

99 

100 

1054 

HI# 

112 

HO}# 

1104 

May ...... 

99 

98# 

95# 

97# 

984 

1004 

105!# 

1124 

113# 

110ft 

no# 

June  .... 

98# 

97# 

954 

96# 

99 

1014 

106# 

113 

112# 

1114 

1084 

July  .... 

98# 

96# 

95| 

96M 

97# 

99 

1014 

1074 

118# 

112# 

ill# 

106# 

August  . . 

98r'(j 

96# 

96 

98 

102# 

1074 

1184 

110f! 

112# 

110# 

109ft 

105!  § 
104# 

September 

97 

95| 

94  f f 

97 

98# 

1024 

107f 

111# 

October  . . 

97 

94# 

94# 

97 

984 

101# 

1074 

11811 

111# 

109# 

103# 

November 

97 

94# 

95 

97# 

98# 

102# 

106| 

1104 

1121 

1104 

994 

December 

97# 

95# 

95# 

97# 

984 

103# 

106!# 

111# 

112# 

1104 

1004 

Average 

98 

' 96# 

95| 

96H 

93# 

1014 

106# 

no# 

112|| 

llOj-l 

106# 

REGISTERED  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 


Total  Number  and  Paid-up  Capital  (including  Amounts  considered  as 
paid  on  Vendors’  Shares)  of  all  Registered  Companies  having  a Share 
Capital,  and  believed  to  be  carrying  on  Business  at  the  under- 
mentioned dates. 


Date. 

Registered  in 
London  and  the 
Stanneries. 

Registered  in 
Edinburgh. 

Registered  in 
Dublin. 

Total. 

No. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

No. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

No. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

No. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Year. 

April,  1885 

8,119 

£ 

442,099,549 

805 

£ 

39,815,676 

420 

£ 

12,994,637 

9,344 

£ 

494,909,862 

..1885 

April,  1886 

8,159 

471,716,077 

528,671,858 

838 

43,544,114 

474 

14,377,493 

9,471 

529,637,684 

..1886 

April,  1887 

9,091 

895 

46,948,125 

508 

15,888,702 

10,494 

591,508,692' 

..1887. 

April,  1888 

9,507 

544,447.145 

948 

50,255,054 

546 

16,728,172 

11,001 

611,430,371 

. .1888 

April,  1889 

10,375 

604,239,039 

1,007 

50,387,974 

586 

17,243,17L 

11,968 

671,870  184 

..1889 

April,  1890 

11,608 

705,669,347 

1,102 

1,192 

52,182,679 

613 

17,287,527 

13  323 

775,139,553 

. . 1890 

April,  1891 

13,032 

813,445,671 

58,546,874 

649 

19,511,567 

14,873 

891,504,112' 

..1891 

April,  1892 

14,198 

905,145,756 

1,279 

62,118,501 

65,687,129 

696 

22,019,377 

16,173 

989,283,634 

..1892 

April,  1893 

15,431 

16,104 

925,025,647 

1,382 

742 

22,406,574 

17,555 

1,013,119,350 

..1893 

1 April,  1894 

942,689,164 

1,481 

63,068,555 

776 

24,272,116 

18,361 

1,035,029,835 

. . 1894 

April,  1895 

16,988 

962,141,029 

1,619 

75,113,251 

823 

25,479,541 

19,430 

1,062,733.821 

. . 1895 

April,  1896 

18,524 

1,035,551,743 

1,160,251,535 

1,804 

82,508,882 

895 

27,342,368 

21,223 

1,145,402.993 

..1896 

April,  1897 

20,720 

2,032 

93,393,989 

976 

31,396,497 

23,728 

1,285,042,021  i 

..1897 

April,  1898 

21,987 

1,248,038,344 

2,255 

102,875,480 

1025 

32,679,338 

25,267 

1,383,593,162 

.1898 

April,  1899 

24,462 

1,362,859,410 

2,443 

114,574,708 

1064 

34,663,980 

27,969 

1,512,098,998  | 

. . 1899 
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Tramway  Statistics. 


TRAMWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Years  Length  of  Paid-up  Capital  at  the  end  of 

-each  Year. 

Loan  and 


30  ch 

at  the  end  r 

June. 

Year. 

Miles. 

Share. 

1881 

376 

£3,790,134 

1885 

656 

7,151,886 

1887 

722 

7,775,590 

1888 

736 

8,251,455 

1889 

758 

*7,846,992 

1890 

753 

7,758,791 

1891 

768 

7,731,427 

1892 

750 

7,609,513 

1893 

761 

7,595,258 

1894 

772 

7,469,282 

1895 

774 

7,510,427 

1896 

792 

7,329,648 

1897 

812 

7,289,689 

1898 

835 

t6, 624, 423 

1899 

881 

6,804,605 

1881 

60 

516,112 

1885 

70 

624,564 

1887 

77 

650,082 

1888 

79 

676,354 

1889 

81 

717,299 

1890 

84 

743,284 

1891 

84 

746,280 

1892 

84 

719,615 

1893 

86 

714,565 

1894 

88 

546,313 

1895 

93 

540,520 

1896 

96 

557,452 

1897 

98 

486,169 

1898 

103 

390,172 

1899 

106 

302,436 

1881 

52 

789,784 

1885 

85 

927,234 

1887 

87 

950,278 

I 1888 

89 

1,030,231 

1889 

110 

1,047,077 

1890 

111 

1,080,090 

1891 

111 

1,073,687 

1892 

112 

1,080,621 

1893 

113 

1,091,487 

1894 

115 

1,096,499 

1895 

114 

1,111,915 

1896 

121 

1,233,515 

1897 

121 

1,290,530 

1898 

126 

1,299,165 

1899 

135 

1,409,675 

1881 

488 

5,096,030 

1885 

811 

8,703,684 

1887 

886 

9,375,950 

1888 

904 

9,958,040 

1889 

949 

*9,611,368 

1890 

948 

9,582,165 

1891 

963 

9,551,394 

1892 

946 

9,409,749 

1893 

969 

9,401,310 

1894 

975 

9,112,094 

1895 

982 

9,162,862 

1896 

1,009 

9,120,615 

1897 

1,031 

9,066,388 

1898 

1,064 

8,313,760 

1899 

1,122 

8,516,716 

Number  of 
Passengers 
Conveyed. 


Debenture.  Total. 

England  and  Wales. 


Working 
Receipts.  Expenses. 


£1,376,812 
2.530,230 
2,884,463 
3,080,402 
3,258,340 
3,235,550 
3,362,691 
3,479,426 
3,557,922 
3,716,912 
3,801,911 
3,830,460 
4,108,246 
5,645,27 6 
7,160,023 


461,306 

513,366 

520,921 

535,579 

531,985 

529,911 

529,114 

574,696 

1,004,376 

936,757 

947,313 

1,352,075 

1,669,688 

2,028,880 


£5,166,946 

9,682,116 

10,660,053 

11,331,857 

11,105,332 

10,994,341 

11,094,118 

11,088,939 

11,153,180 

11,186,194 

11,312,338 

11,160,108 

11,397,935 

12,269,699 

13,964,628 


143,869,390 

283,320,756 

330,359,845 

340,511,905 

379,580,965 

418,399,936 

448,251,111 

463,137,946 

476,928,832 

501,494,739 

525,838,417 

585,048,162 


700,436,783 

Scotland. 

909,710  49,081,401 


1,085,870 

1,163,448 

1,197,275 

1,252,878 

1,275,269 

1,276,191 

1,248,729 

1,289,261 

1,640,689 

1,477,277 

1,504,765 

1,838,244 

2,059,860 

2,331,316 


61,438.106 

62,282.844 

63,744,042 

70,583,156 

76,008,545 

82,426,901 

82,145.667 

82,025,160 


94,011,220 
128,453.708 
139,818,022 
147,248,021 
162,796,142 

Ireland. 

862,629  12,672,719 


72,845 

122,366  1,049,600 

133,601  1,083,879 

131.301  1,161  532 

151,676  1,198,753 

152,326  1,232,416 

152.301  1,225,988 

152,711  1,233,332 

174,421  1,265,908 

189,191  1,285,690 

209.991  1,321,906 

258,966  1,492,481 

255.991  1,646,521 

291,680  1,590,845 

347,154  1,756,829 

United  Kingdom. 

1,843,255  6,939,285  205,623,510 

3.113.902  11,817,586 

3,531,430  12,907,380 

3,732,624  13,690  664 

3,945,595  13,556,263 

3,919,861  13,502,026 

4.044.903  13,596  297 

4,161,251  13,571,000 

4,307,039  13,708,349 

5,000,479  14,112,573 

4,948,659  14,111,521 

5,036,739  14,157,354 

5,716,312  14,782,700 

7,606,644  15,920,404 

9,536,057  18,052,773 


19,943,445 

23,875,734 

24,740,098 

27,432,147 

31.960,847 

34,943,466 

36,394,933 

39,265,517 

40,855,003 

41,910,824 

45,964,177 

53,116,913 

56,425,267 

61,587,322 


364,702,307 
416,518,423 
428  996,045 
477,596,268 
526,369,328 
565,621,478 
581,678,546 
598,289,509 

661,760,461 

759,466,047 

788,569,669 

858,485,542 

924,820,247 


£1,172,593 

2,094,276 

2,260,747 

2,248,117 

2,375,032 

2,573,535 

2,741,723 

2,841,325 

2,904,026 

2,960,198 

3,033,804 

3,322,964 


595,634,734  - 3,340,843 

654,812,254  3,634,064 


,860,701 

274.089 

341.090 
350,786 
359,333 
396,971 
417,350 
452,151 
448,150 
444,438 

424,882 

543,213 

573,863 

596,614 

661,581 

129,619 

178,072 

190,791 

188,849 

208,221 

223,858 

235,812 

241,956 

257,631 

264,148 

270,004 

285,839 

320,887 

329,448 

357,320 

1.576,301 

2,613,438 

2,802,324 

2,796,299 

2,980,224 

3,214,743 

3,429,686 

3,531,431 

3,606,095 

3,733,690 

4,152,016 

4,235,593 

4,560,126 

4,879,602 


£950,438 
1,601,270 
1,739,463 
1,755,345 
1,831,846 
1,932,444 
2,116,753 
2,300,223 
2,298,573 
2,336,860 
2,344  302 
2,493,882 
2,543,443 
2,838,244 
2,962,039 

187,663 

242,175 

260,517 

276,586 

277,746 

296,493 

335,259 

354,879 

347,482 

333,179 

398,113 

429.576 

437,331 

468,143 


101,795 
132,134 
142,422 
143,503 
157,089 
173,863 
178,917 
198  254 
191,391 
198,026 
201,009 
213,516 
225.425 
232,320 
245,377 


1,239,896 

1,975,579 

2,142,402 

2,175,434 

2,266,681 

2,402,800 

2,630,929 

2,853,356 

2,837,446 

2,878,490 

3,105,511 

3.198,444 

3,507,895 

3,675,559 


Net 

Receipts. 


£222,155 

493,000 

521,284 

492,772 

513,186 

641,091 

624,970 

541,102 

605,453 

623,338 

694,502 

829,082 

797,400 

795,820 


86,426 

98,915 

90,269 

82,747 

119,225 

120,857 

116,892 

93,271 

96,956 

91,703 

145,100 

144,287 

159,283 

193,438 

27,824 

45,938 

48,369 

45,346 

51,132 

49.995 
56,895 
43,702 
66,240 
66,122 

68.995 
72,323 
95,462 
97,128 

111,943 


336,405 
637,859 
659,922 
620,865 
. 713,543 
811,943 
798,757 
678,075 
768,649 

855,200 

1,046,505 

1,037,149 

1,052,231 

1,204,043 


* The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  paid-up  Share  Capital  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  old  undertakings 
to  new  Companies,  with  reduced  Capital,  and  to  re-arrangements  of  Capital.  f The  decrease  in  the 
Share  Capital  is  chiefly  due  to  transfers  to  Liverpool  Corporation  and  London  Count}'  Council. 


Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom . 291 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Persons  of  British  and  Irish  Origin  only,  who  left 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States,  British  North  America, 
Australasia,  Cape  of  Hope  and  Natal  and  all  other  Places  out  of  Europe, 
and  not  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  each  Year  from  1853  to  1899,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

UNITED 
STATES.  | 

BRITISH 

NORTH 

AMERICA. 

AUSTRAL-  . 
ASIA.  1 

CAPE  Of; 
300D  HOPE 
& NATAL. 

ALL 

OTHER 

PLACES. 

TOTAL. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

1853  - 

190,952 

69 

31,779 

11 

54,818 

20 

( 

580 



278,129 

1854  - 

153,627 

58 

35,679 

13 

77,526 

29 

i 215 

— 

267,047 

1855  - 

86,239 

57 

16,110 

11 

47,284 

32 

1 

! 390 

— 

150,023 

1856  - 

94,931 

64 

11,299 

8 

41,329 

28 

! 

j 

1 ' 725 

— 

148,284 

1857  - 

105,516 

58 

16,803 

9 

57,858 

32 

874 

1 

181,051 

1858  - 

49,356 

52 

6,504 

7 

36,454 

38 

2,753 

3 

95,067 

1859  - 

57,096 

59 

2,469 

3 

28,604 

29 

8,924 

9 

97,093 

1860  - 

_ 

67,879 

71 

2,765 

3 

21,434 

22 

3,911 

, 4 

95,282 

Total,  1853-60 

} 

805,596 

61 

123,408 

10 

365,307 

28 

Particulars 

18,372 

1 

1,312,683 



for  the  Cape 

' 

: 

1861  - 

38,160 

58 

3,953 

6 

20,597 

32 

of  Good  Hope 

2,487 

4 

65,197 

1862  - 

48,726 

50 

8,328 

8 

38,828 

40 

and  Natal 

1,881 

2 

97,763 

1863  - 

130,528 

68 

9,665 

5 

50,157 

26 

cannou 

oe 

2,514 

1 

192,864 

1864  - 

_ 

130,165 

70 

11,371 

6 

40,073 

21 

rately  for 

5,472 

3 

187,081 

1865  - 

118,463 

68 

14,424 

8 

36,683 

21 

\ these  years.! 

5,321 

3 

174,891 

1866  - 

131,840 

77 

9,988 

6 

23,682 

14 

/The  numbers 

4,543 

3 

170,053 

1867  - 

_ 

126,051 

80 

12,160 

8 

14,023 

9 

are  included 

4,743 

3 

156,982 

1868  - 

108,490 

78 

12,332 

9 

12,332 

9 

head  of 

All 

5,033 

4 

138,187 

1869  - 

146,737 

79 

20,921 

11 

14,457 

8 

Other  Places. 

4,185 

2 

186,300 

1870  - 

153,466 

'76 

27.168 

13 

16,526 

8 

5,351 

3 

202,511 

Total,  1861-70 
(10  years). 

l 

l 

1,132,626 

72 

130,310 

8 

267,358 

17 

41,535_ 

3 

1,571,829 

1871  - - 

150,788 

78 

24,954 

13 

11,695 

6 

5,314 

3 

192,751 

1872  - 

161,782 

77 

24,382 

12 

15,248 

7 

9,082 

4 

210,494 

1873  - 

166,730 

73 

29,045 

13 

25,137 

11 

7,433 

3 

228,345 

1874  - 

_ 

113,774 

58 

20,728 

10 

52,581 

27 

10,189 

5 

197,272 

1875  - 

81,193 

58 

12,306 

9 

34,750 

24 

12,426 

9 

140,675 

1876  - 

54,554 

50 

9,335 

9 

32,196 

29 

1 13,384 

12 

109,469 

1877  - 

45,481 

48 

7,720 

8 

30,138 

32 

4,834 

5 

7,022 

7 

95,195 

1878  - 

54,694 

49 

10,652 

9 

36,479 

32 

4,337 

4 

6,740 

6 

112,902 

1879  - 

. 

91,806 

56 

17,952 

11 

40,959 

25 

6,895 

4 

6,662 

4 

164,274 

1880  - 

166,570 

73 

20,902 

9 

24,184 

11 

9,059 

4 

6,827 

3 

227,542 

Total,  1871-80 
(10  years). 

i 

j 

1,087,372 

65 

177,976 

11 

303,367 

18 

- 

- 

110,204* 

6 

1,678,919 

1881  - 

176,104 

?3 

23,912 

10 

22,682 

9 

12,905 

5 

7,399 

3 

243,002 

1882  - 

_ 

181,903 

65 

40,441 

15 

37,289 

13 

12,063 

4 

7,670 

3 

279,366 

1883  - 

191,573 

60 

44,185 

14 

71,264 

22 

5,742 

2 

7,354 

2 

320,118 

1884  - 

155.280 

64 

31,134 

13 

44,255 

18 

3,954 

2 

7,556 

3 

242,179 

1885  - 

137,687 

66 

19,838 

9 

39,395 

19 

3,268 

2 

7,456 

4 

207,644 

1886  - 

152,710 

65 

24,745 

11 

43,076 

18 

3,897 

2 

8,472 

4 

232,900 

1887  - 

. 201,526 

72 

32,025 

11 

34,183 

12 

4,909 

2 

8,844 

3 

281,487 

1888  - 

. 

195,986 

70 

34,853 

13 

31,127 

11 

6,466 

2 

11,496 

4 

279,928 

1889  - 

. 

168,771 

67 

28,269 

11 

28,294 

11 

13,884 

5 

14,577 

6 

253,795 

1890  - 

152,413 

70 

22,520 

10 

21,179 

10 

10,321 

5 

11,683 

5 

218,116 

Total,  1881-90 
(10  years). 

} 

1,713,953 

67 

301,922 

12 

372,744 

14 

77,409 

3 

92,507 

4 

2,558,535 

1891  - 

156,395 

72 

21,578 

10 

19,547 

9 

9,090 

4 

11,897 

5 

218,507 

1892  - 

150,039 

71 

23,254 

11 

15,950 

8 

9,891 

5 

10,908 

5 

. 210,042 

1893  - 

- 

148,949 

72 

24,732 

12 

11,203 

5 

13,097 

6 

10,833 

6 

208,814 

1894  - 

- 

104,001 

67 

17,459 

11 

10,917 

7 

13,177 

8 

10,476 

7 

156,030 

1895  - 

- 

126,502 

68 

16,622 

9 

10,567 

6 

20,234 

11 

11,256 

6 

185,181 

1896  - 

- 

98,921 

61 

15,267 

I 10 

10,354 

6 

24.594 

15 

12,789 

8 

161,925 

1897  - 

- 

85,324 

58 

15,571 

11 

12,061 

8 

21,109 

14 

12,395 

9 

146,460 

1898  - 

80,494 

57 

17,640 

12 

10,693 

8 

19,756 

14 

12,061 

9 

140,644 

1899  - 

92,482 

63 

16,410 

11 

11,467 

8 

14,482 

10 

11,571 

8 

146,362 

Grand  Total, 

1853-99  - 

4 

5,782,654 

67 

902,149 

id 

1,421,535 

16 



_ 

589,523f 

7 

8,695,913 

(47  years). 

i 

* Including  the  emigrants  shown  under  the  head  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  in  the  years  1877-1880. 
t Including  the  emigrants  shown  under  the  head  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  in  the  years  1877-1899. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  House  of  Lords  began  its  existence.  Some 
writers  have  put  it  roughly  at  600  years  ago.  In  the  days  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  it  is  most  probable  that  every  freeman  had  the  right  of  appearing  and 
voting  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation;  but,  from  the  days  of  William  I.,  the  practice 
of  calling  particular  men  only  was  established.  This  practice,  by  usage,  became 
in  time  the  law.  Furthermore,  the  practice  of  the  Norman  Kings  was  to  summon 
two  classes.  The  great  men  were  summoned  individually,  and  the  lesser  men  in  a 
body ; so  that,  after  the  Great  Charter,  this  difference  became  distinct  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  dividing  line  between  Lords  and  Commons.  Those  who  were 
summoned  in  a body  became,  in  time,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  from 
which  they  came  ; and  finally,  the  summons  to  appear  was  changed  to  a summons 
for  the  shires  or  boroughs  to  elect.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  we  have 
a House  of  Commons,  or  Communes,  the  first  Reformed  House  in  fact,  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  to-day.  Still  there  were  not  two  Houses  ; but  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
great  men,  who  were  summoned  individually,  would  separate  themselves  from  the 
elected  Members  of  the  House,  until  gradually  they  formed  a separate  Chamber. 
Hence,  although,  perhaps,  the  older  body,  the  House  of  Lords  is  known  as  the 
Second  Chamber. 

Thus  far  we  find  the  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  men  especially  and  separ- 
ately summoned.  How  and  when  did  it  become  an  hereditary  House  ? It  is  not 
now  a purely  hereditary  Chamber,  though  it  is  often  loosely  so  called.  For 
example  : the  Lords  spiritual  are  only  life  Peers,  while  the  Irish  Peers  are  elected 
as  members  for  life,  and  the  Scottish  Peers  elected  for  one  Parliament  only.  But, 
taking  only  the  English  Peers  of  the  Realm,  how  was  it  that  they  became  members  ! 
by  right  of  birth  ? Simply  by  custom.  We  have  not  abolished  the  ancient  plan  of 
summoning.  As  in  the  days  of  yore  the  Crown  still  summons  the  noble  Peers  to 
Parliament ; but  the  Crown  can  no  longer  choose  which  Peers  shall  attend.  In  the 
olden  times  Bishops  and  Earls  were  more  rare  than  they  are  now,  and  they  were 
men  of  high  official  position.  These  the  King  could  not  well  avoid  summoning,  and 
what  at  first  was,  for  State  reasons,  a necessity,  became  in  time  a custom,  and  at 
length  a legal  right.  When  a Peer  died,  the  custom  was,  when  possible,  to  place 
the  son  in  his  late  father’s  position  ; and  so,  by  degrees  the  hereditary  principle 
was  carried  out  to  all  Peers  of  the  Realm,  until,  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
it  was  fully  established.  These  new  creations  were  by  patent,  and  were  either 
hereditary  or  for  life  according  to  the  Monarch’s  will. 

There  is  a distinctive  difference  between  the  nobility  of  this  country  and  that  of 
others.  A Continental  noble  is  one  of  birth , but  here  the  children  of  a Peer  are 
commoners.  The  whole  title  to  nobility  seems  to  rest  on  the  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment, although  the  modern  doctrine  asserts  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  summons  1 
operative  by  talcing  the  seat.  As  Hr.  Freeman  says,  “One  man  in  each  generation 
has  been  set  up  so  high  that  he  cannot  share  his  privileges  even  with  his  own 
children.”  The  hereditary  principle  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  custom,  but  it 
was  made  a rule  by  the  Lords  themselves,  who  laid  down  the  law  that  the  King’s 
writ  of  summons  “ennobled  the  blood,”  and  bestowed  an  hereditary  seat  in 
Parliament. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  noble  Lords  did  for  themselves.  In  the  17th  century 
they  determined  that  a Peerage  could  not  be  alienated  or  surrendered  to  the  Crown, 
and  thus  could  only  become  extinct  by  reason  of  their  being  no  successor  to  the  title. 

In  short,  the  Lords,  having  installed  themselves  in  a House  of  their  own,  declared 
themselves  individually  and  especially  “noble,”  made  their  seats  in  Parliament 
hereditarjT,  and,  so  far  as  human  power  could  do  it,  perpetual. 

THE  PEERS  AND  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  fallacy  in  some  quarters  that  the  Lords  merit  our 
profound  veneration  and  gratitude  because  their  ancestors,  in  the  days  of 
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King  John,  gave  us  Magna  Charta.  Now  there  are  four  good  reasons  for  refusing 
gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lords  to-rday  for  that  undoubtedly  great  document. 

Firstly,  because,  though  gratitude  may  be  due  to  a man  for  doing  a certain  act, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  due  to  his  descendants,  however  remote.  For  example, 
it  may  be  right  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  his  victories  in  the 
early  years  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  extend  any  gratitude  on 
that  account  to  his  present  descendants. 

Secondly,  because  the  Barons  of  1215  wefe  practically  not  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  peerage. 

Thirdly,  because  the  armour-plated  Barons  of  King  John’s  day,  like  the 
gold-plated  nobility  of  our  own,  were  actuated  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  their 
own  interests  ; and  whatever  good  came  to  the  nation  as  a whole  was  purely 
reflective,  and  not  in  the  reckoning. 

And,  fourthly,  because  the  evil  deeds  done  by  the  nobility  have  more  than 
cancelled  whatever  good  they  have  secured. 

Now,  how  many  of  our  present  Peers  can  claim  kinship  with  the  Barons  of  old  ? 
The  House  is  made  up  of  570  members,  of  whom  six  are  Peers  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  26  are  spiritual  Lords  ; making  32  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  English  antiquity. 
Of  the  remaining  538  Peers  350  have  been  created  during  the  present  century,  and 
126  in  the  last  century,  leaving  only  62  who  can  boast  of  old  titles  ; and,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  only  five  can  go  -back  as  far  as  the  century  that  gave  us  the  Great 
Charter  ; while  it  is  very  doubtful  that  even  one  of  those  five  had  any  relations  at 
Runnymede , At  the  close  of  the  W ar  of  the  Boses  the  lay  Lords  numbered  only  52. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  numbered  60.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who  lavishly 
conferred  favours  on  recipients  of  doubtful  character,  and  the  list  of  Peers  rose  to 
168,  at  which  figure  they  remained  almost  stationary  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  Georges  ; and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  limit 
the  peerage  to  the  number  then  existing.  At  the  end  of  George  the  Third’s  reign 
the  number  of  hereditary  Lords  was  increased  by  388  beyond  what  it  was  at  his 
accession,  and  the  House  became  the  stronghold,  not  of  blood,  but  of  property. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OE  THE  LORDS  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

The  Great  Charter  has  been  happily  called  by  Hallam  “The  Key-stone  of  English 
liberty,”  and  we  readily  grant  to  the  Barons  of  old  all  due  credit  for  obtaining  it ; 1 
but  we  have  not  to  dip  very  deep  into  history  to  see  that  in  forcing  it  from  f 
King  John,  the  predecessors  of  our  present  House  of  Lords  did  just  what  the  Lords  j 
have  been  doing  ever  since,  viz.,  looking  to  their  own  interests.  True,  the  Charter 
enforced,  and  reduced  to  a written  law,  those  undoubted  rights  of  free  men  which,  [ 
before,  were  only  half  conceded.  But  all  Englishmen  were  not  free  men.  The 
feudal  system,  then  in  force,  held  the  great  mass  of  peasants  or  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
bondage,  and  these  men  the  Great  Charter  did  not  benefit.  If  anything  it  riveted 
their  chains  tighter,  because  it  made  their  lords  and  masters  amenable  only  to 
themselves.  The  Barons  were  no  doubt  goaded  into  the  action  which  they  took  by 
the  outrageous  exactions  and  brutality  of  a despotic  and  bad  King,  but  they  were 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  have  induced  their  order  in  more  recent  times 
to  resist  so  many  reforms  — their  interests  and  their  pockets  were  touched.  In  the 
year  1158,  Henry  II.  had  established  a shield  tax — a money  payment  in  lieu  of 
service.  Bichard  L had  increased  it  to  pay  for  his  own  ransom,  and  had  restored 
the  “ Danegeld,”  or  land-tax,  so  often  abolished.  John  raised  the  rate  of  the  shield 
tax,  and  imposed  aides,  fines,  and  ransoms  (all  taxes  affecting  the  wealthy)  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  without  consulting  the  Barons.  So  a clause  in  the  Charter 
provided  that  “no  shield  tax  shall  be  imposed  in  our  realm  save  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  realm  ; ” and  it  was  further  provided  that  this  Council  should  be 
composed  exclusively  of  landowners.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Barons  were 
not  animated  by  purely  disinterested  motives. 

THE  LORDS  AND  THE  LAND. 

One  of  the  most  burning  questions  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
influence  it  has  had  on  taxation  and  land  legislation,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
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necessary  to  follow  up  the  land  question  briefly  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.  I 
For  more  than  a century  little,  if  any,  change  took  place;  but,  in  1347,  we  find 
that  a large  number  of  serfs  had  been  freed  by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  who,  to  raise 
money  which  he,  like  most  of  his  successors,  much  needed,  sold  the  peasants  their 
freedom  for  hard  cash.  Thus  labour,  instead  of  being  fixed,  became  moveable,  and 
labourers  went  where  labour  was  most  in  demand  and  where  they  could  get  the 
highest  wages.  Moreover,  the  Lords  found  themselves  dependent  upon  hired  labour 
instead  of  having  serfs  at  their  command.  In  1349  this  country  was  visited  by  a 
great  plague,  known  as  the  “Black  Death,”  which  is  said  to  have  swept  away  more 
than  half  of  the  population.  The  result  was  that  the  price  of  labour  rose  enormously, 
and  the  landowners  were  threatened  with  ruin.  Parliament — and  it  must  be  re- 
membered this  only  represented  the  land  and  wealth  owning  classes — passed  an  Act 
compelling  every  man  and  woman,  not  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  not  having  any 
private  means  of  livelihood,  or  not  being  in  service,  to  serve  the  employer  who 
should  require  him  or  her  to  do  so,  and  to  take  only  as  much  wage  as  was  given  in 
the  locality  two  years  before  the  plague  began.  This  Act  was  afterwards  made 
more  stringent  by  preventing  the  migration  of  labourers,  and  enforced  by  imprison- 
ment. It  was,  however,  evaded,  in  spite  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the  landowners, 
because  the  price  of  corn  was  so  high  that  a day’s  wage  at  the  low  rate  would  not  have 
brought  enough  to  feed  a man.  Then  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  branding  of  run- 
away labourers  on  the  forehead,  and  lawyers  were  set  to  work  who  easily  found  or 
invented  flaws  in  the  titles  to  freedom  of  the  peasants,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
back  to  serfdom.  The  fourteenth  century  closed  with  the  revolt  of  Wat  Tyler, 
which  ended  in  disaster. 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  YEOMEN.  • 

“ When  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  own,”  is  a time-honoured  saying, 
and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  brought  a change  for  the  better 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  With  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  came  a change  for 
the  worse.  A new  wealthy  class  succeeded  that  which  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had 
destroyed.  The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  made  the  lords  of  the  manor  indepen-  ' 
dent  of  the  military  service  of  their  free  tenants  ; thus  small  holdings  became 
unnecessary,  and  they  consequently  were  merged  into  large  farms,  which  were  made 
still  larger  by  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands.  Finding  that  rearing  cattle  was  more 
profitable  to  them  than  growing  crops,  they  turned  the  land  into  pasture,  which, 
however  much  to  their  own  interest,  supported  a much  smaller  population  and 
contributed  less  to  the  national  food  supply.  Bacon  says,  in  his  History  of  Henry 
VII.,  that  “ tenancies  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry 
lived,  were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred  a decay  of  people,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, a decay  of  towns,  churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.”  So  the  landowners 
went  on  their  way  merrily,  seeking  only  their  own  interests,  enclosing  commons, 
pulling  down  farms,  driving  out  labour,  and  populating  country  districts  for  their 
own  gain,  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
They  lapsed  again  into  their  greedy  habits,  however,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Bishop  j 
Latimer,  preaching  before  Edward  VI.,  denpunced  the  nobles  as  “ enclosers,  I 
graziers,  and  rent  raisers  and  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  a little  earlier,  complained  that 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  abbots,  in  their  greed  for  revenue,  left  “ no  ground  for 
tillage ; they  enclose  all  into  pasture ; they  throw  down  houses,  they  pluck  down 
towns,  and  leave  nothing  standing  and  adds,  “the  tenants  were  got  rid  of  by  ; 
force  or  fraud,  or  tired  out  by  repeated  injuries  into  parting  with  their  property,”  J 
By  this  process  the  peasant,  instead  of  tilling  his  own  plot  of  ground,  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks  of  a day  labourer,  and  was  thus  divorced  from  the  soil.  Here,  in  all 
probability,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  pauperism ; while  wealth  continued  to  increase 
and,  with  it,  the  power  of  the  landed  interests. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  remarkable  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  entail, 
which  still  further  tended  to  consolidate  the  land  into  large  estates,  and  established  ; 
primogeniture  the  term  “first  son”  being  substituted  for  “ heir  of  his  body  ” in 
entailing  deeds. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  land  question  is  concerned,  the  nobles  had,  up  to  this  time, 
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considered  no  interests  but  their  own  ; and  except  for  the  period  when  they  had, 
by  their  own  folly,  rendered  themselves  powerless,  and  the  land  had  a chance  of 
developing,  their  power  and  legislation  had  an  evil  and  injurious  influence  on  the 
country. 

THE  LORDS  AND  THE  COMMONS. 

We  come  now  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  Commons  began  to  feel  their 
power,  and  our  great  constitutional  struggles  commenced.  In  these  the  House  of 
Lords  played  a varied  part,  with  a decided  leaning  towards  the  monarch  and  the 
Tory  party. 

There  is  an  Act  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud  in  this  country,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  great  symbols  of  our  liberty — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Its  history  is  curious,  as 
giving  an  example  of  a very  bad  habit  practised  in  later  years  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Bill  led  to  a difference  between  the  two  Houses,  and,  in  order  to 
get  it  passed  at  all,  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  accept  amendments  from  the 
Lords  which  weakened  the  measure  and  necessitated  its  being  improved  in  after 
years.  How  many  good  Bills  have  the  Lords  not  spoiled  since  then  ? The  Upper  | 
House  threw  out  the  remonstrance  by  which  the  Commons  hoped  to  curtail  the 
despotic  tendency  of  Charles  I.  , but  it  did  not  support  him  in  his  final  efforts  to  be 
absolute.  It  threw  out  the  Exclusion  Bill  which  the  Commons  had  passed,  and 
which,  had  it  become  law,  would  have  saved  the  country  from  the  infamous  and 
oppressive  rule  of  James  II.  ; but  it  gave  him  no  assistance  in  the  closing  struggle  of 
his  reign.  The  truth  is  that  what  was  then  known  as  the  Tory  Party  was  always 
strong  among  the  Peers,  but  the  Stuarts  in  their  efforts  to  be  absolute  often  evoked 
the  hostility  of  the  Lords  by  treading  on  their  corns  in  some  way  or  other.  Where- 
ever  the  contest  was  against  regal  tyranny  that  affected  them  they  may  be  found  on 
the  side  of  the  people  ; but  we  do  not  kno'fa-  of  a single  instance  where  they  have 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  people  on  grounds  of  pure  justice. 

Take  the  Toleration  Bill' for  example.  This  was  a very  modest  Bill  to  enable 
the  Dissenters  to  worship  as  they  wished.  The  Liberal  Party  had  endeavoured  to 
repeal  the  Test  Acts  at  the  same  time.  These  Acts  prevented  all  but  Church- 
men holding  any  'public  office ; but,  in  order  to  get  the  Toleration  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  were  obliged  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain  law. 

In  1695  the  Commons  wished  to  abolish  the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  but  the 
House  of  Lords  opposed  the  abolition.  This  led  to  a difference  between  the  two 
Houses — only  one  of  many — but,  happily,  the  Commons  were  firm,  and  the  Lords 
had  to  give  way. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  time  which  succeeded  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  peers 
by  Pitt.  From  that  time — say  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Liberal  Party.  The  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  has  been  a great  era  of  reform,  and  it  has  also  been  a great  era  of  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses.  The  House  of  Lords  has  become  less  and  less  legislative, 
and  more  and  more  obstructive,  and  obstruction  is  now  almost  the  only  reason  for 
attention  to  its  proceedings.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  over  the  whole  list  of 
offences  which  their  Lordships  have  committed  against  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  A few,  however,  are  given,  as  showing  the  motive  and  tendency 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Upper  House. 

It  is  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  prevents  hasty  legislation,  but  that  is  just  the 
kind  it  does  not  prevent.  Hasty  legislation  requires  a practically  unanimous  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Lords  have  never  yet  rejected  or  even  altered  a measure  sent 
up  to  them  under  such  conditions.  Let  him  who  can  point  to  a single  case.  Every 
Bill  that  the  House  has  thrown  out  or  mutilated  has  been  long  deliberated,  and  has 
ultimately  had  to  be  passed  into  law.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  peers  devote  their  . 
lives  to  the  public  service,  and  so,  forsooth,  have  more  legislative  wisdom  than  mere 
work-a-day  mortals.  Well,  some  do  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service  ; they  ' 
are  not  many  out  of  the  563,  but  that  noble  army  of  563  martyrs  have  at  least  not 
to  work  for  their  living.  We  say  nothing  of  the  few  honourable  and  brilliant 
exceptions ; we  speak  of  the  great  bulk  when  we  say  they  are  well  paid  for  doing 
nothing.  The  own  in  the  aggregate  some  15^  million  acres  of  land,  with  an  annual 
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rent  roll  of  £13,000,000,  or  £23,000  each  on  the  average.  How  can  any  Legislature  so 
composed  be  expected  to  deal  impartially  with  questions  affecting  our  land  laws 
which  are  the  very  root  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crying  evils  and  social  and  industrial 
difficulties  of  the  day  ? 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LOKDS  UNIQUE. 

The  fact  is  that  our  toleration  of  this  costly  absurdity  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Its  like  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  civilised  nation ; yet  here  we,  who  claim  to 
be  a common-sense,  practical  people,  allow  a set  of  men,  by  virtue  of  an  accident  of 
birth,  to  claim,  as  a right  to  have  as  large  a share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  As  a caustic  writer  has  said, 
“We  allow  babies  to  be  earmarked  in  their  cradles  as  future  law-makers  utterly 
regardless  as  to  whether  they  turn  out  to  be  statesmen,  or  fools,  or  rogues.”  Yerily, 
so  long  as  we  tolerate  such  folly,  we  deserve  all  the  evils,  and  the  expense,  and 
ridicule,  it  brings  upon  us.  Look  how  destructively  it  works  upon  the  principle  and 
spirit  of  our  Constitution.  The  two  great  parties  oppose  each  other  in  the  country 
and  in  the  Commons,  and  one  or  other  is  always  in  a majority.  When  the  Tories 
get  the  upper  hand,  no  friction  is  felt,  because  the  permanent  Tory  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  in  harmony  with  the  majority  in  the  Commons  and  in  the  country. 
But  when  the  majority  in  the  country  is  Liberal,  the  great  principle  of  our  form  of 
government,  viz.,  government  by  majority,  is  cast  to  the  winds : then  the  njajority 
in  the  Lords  represents  the  minority  in  the  Commons  and  in  the  country ; and,  in 
so  far  as  the  Upper  House  resists  the  will  of  the  lower,  we  are  governed  by  a minority. 
This  anomaly  has  become  so  marked  in  the  last  half-century,  and,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Democracy,  has  become  so  intolerable,  that  a change  in  the  hereditary 
Chamber  is  now  a necessity,  and  in  the  near  future  will,  we  rejoice  to  think,. be 
the  leading  question  before  the  electorate.  The  hereditary  principle  is  out  of  date, 
and  is  doomed — a man  is  not  born  a legislator  any  more  than  he  is  born  a doctor  ; 
and  the  absurdity  of  a body  of  legislators,  who  sit  by  right  of  birth  only,  and 
represent  no  interest  but  their  own,  is  becoming,  and  ought  to  be,  too  great  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  age  to  stand.  There  is  another  point  which  makes  the  absurdity  all 
the  greater.  We  could  get  on,  with  our  form  of  government,  quite  as  well — some 
think  much  better— without  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  is  essential, 
but  the  House  of  Lords  might  disappear  and,  without  any  substitute  for  it,  the 
government  of  the  country  would  continue  without  disturbance. 

Time  was  when  every  act  of  national  life  was  done  slowly,  and  tardiness  of  legisla- 
tion was  not  so  keenly  felt.  But  now  we  live  at  express  speed,  we  think  and  act 
more  quickly,  and  chafe  under  delays  that  our  fathers  bore  with  philosophical 
patience.  Again,  the  strong  dividing  lines  between  class  and  class  are  less  marked, 
and  equal  rights  before  the  law  is  rapidly  becoming  a fact  as  well  as  a theory  for 
every  citizen.  Wealth,  though  powerful,  is  not  the  exclusive  power  it  used  to  be, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  industries,  since  they  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  has  made 
our  working-class  population  a potent  body  in  the  State,  while  the  increased 
facilities  for  education  have  expanded,  and  are  still  more  expanding  their  minds 
and  deepening  their  intelligence.  All  these  influences  are  making  it  impossible  for 
us  to  delay  the  reform  of  our  legislative  machinery  much  longer.  There  are  gifted 
and  enlightened  men  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  have  acknowledged  the  need  for 
reform  in  the  chamber,  and  have  urged  it  by  speech  and  vote — but  in  vain,  In  1884 
a majority  of  39  decided  that  it  was  not  absurd  that  a quorum  should  consist  of 
three  members,  and  that  for  about  a dozen  to  meet  five  days  out  of  seven  for  half- 
an-hour  was  quite  as  much  as  noble  lords  should  be  asked  to  do.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  read  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  on  that  occasion  ; it  is  full  of  pithy  sayings 
and  stern  truths,  and  one  cannot;  help  wishing  that  such  men  were  eligible  for  the 
more  real  and  healthy  political  life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  however,  well- 
nigh  too  late  for  reform  to  come  from  within,  and  we  will  close  with  a quotation 
from  the  speech  referred  to.  “ Bodies,”  said  Lord  Rosebery,  “that  begin  to  reform 
themselves  when  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  is  upon  them,  do  not  live  to  complete 

the  operation It  will  be  too  late  to  move  for  any  Select  Committee  of 

Inquiry  wrhen  the  voices  that  demand  abolition  become  loud  and  universal.” 
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SHOWS  SOME  OF  THE  ACTIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Confined  to  the  Present  Century. 


1807 — Rejected  Bill  appointing  a Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 

1810 — Rejected  Bill  abolishing  Punishment  of  Death  for  stealing  goods  value  5s. 

(William  IIX.’s  value  ; in  1810  the  value  was  only  2s.  6d,)  More  than  200 
crimes — many  of  them  trivial — were  then  punishable  with  death — 75  in 
respect  to  Revenue. 

1825 — Resisted  Catholic  Relief  Bill  until  civil  war  imminent,  and  Bank  of  England 
a few  hours  only  from  stoppage. 

1829 —  Disenfranchised  40s.  Freeholders  in  Ireland  before  granting  Catholic 

Emancipation. 

1830—  Opposed  Land  Drainage  in  Ireland,  delaying  it  sixteen  years. 

1831 —  Rejected  Great  Reform  Bill  by  a majority  of  41.  Popular  indignation ; 

Bristol  set  on  fire,  and  over  100  persons  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
military ; Birmingham  preparing  to  march  on  London ; burning  of  Not- 
tingham Castle;  Newcastle,  Bath,  Derby,  Newark,  and  Worcester  all  in 
open  riot. 

1831 —  Refused  to  disfranchise  one  borough,  spending  £36,500  (in  five  elections)  on 

1,200  voters. 

1832-  Mutilated  the  Reform  Bill  in  committee.  People  now  broke  all  bounds, 

threw  mud  at  the  King  in  the  streets — City  Council  and  most  of  the^ 
middle  class  stopped  payment  of  taxes.  Run  on  the  Bank,  and  £1,800,000 
drawn  out  in  three' days.  The  country  on  the  brink  of  open  revolution. 

1832 —  Refused  to  open  Universities  to  Dissenters. 

1833 —  By  fierce  opposition  compelled  withdrawal  of  Bill  for  Irish  National 

Education. 

1833- 1857 — Denied  civil  and  political  rights  to  Jews  for  quarter  of  a century.  The 

Commons’  Bill  seven  times  rejected  by  Lords. 

1834 —  Refused  to  allow  more  than  twenty  persons  to  meet  for  worship  in  private 

house. 

1834 — Three  times  rejected  the  Tithe  Abatement  Bill.  Also  rejected  Bill  for 
legalising  marriages  in  Dissenting  chapels. 

1834 —  Forbade  Nonconformist  ministers  to  officiate  in  workhouses,  and  again  threw 

out  Bill  for  abolishing  University  Tests. 

1835 —  Population  of  Ireland  eight  millions — voters  60,000  ! Lords  refused  Reform, 

and  prevented  it  for  forty  years  afterwards. 

1836 —  Ordered  Banns  of  Dissenters’  Marriages  to  be  read  before  Board  of 

Guardians. 

1836 — Tried  to  defeat  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Choice  of  Magistrates  denied  to 
Town  Councils.  Institution  of  Aldermen  imposed.  Control  of  Licensing 
knocked  out  of  Bill.  Disallowed  Municipal  Reform  for  Ireland,  and  again 
in  1837. 

1838 —  Refused  mothers  custody  of  infants  during  separation  caused  by  fault  of  the 

father. 

1839 —  Continued  death  penalty  for  sheep  stealing. 

1839 — Rejected  by  229  to  118  the  Bill  to  provide  National  Education. 

1842 — Mines  Regulation.  Refused  to  give  women  and  children  working  in  mines 
the  full  relief  of  Commons’  Bill.  Protection  of  miners  against  preventable 
accidents  not  obtained  for  thirty  years  through  Lords. 

1845 — Refused  Compensation  for  Tenants’  Improvement  (Ireland),  and  so  for 
twenty -five  years. 

1858 — Refused  Church  Rates  Abolition.  Same  for  eleven  years. 

1860 — Mr.  Gladstone  took  Taxes  (£660,000)  off  Paper.  This  meant  a cheap  press. 
Lords  threw  out  the  Bill. 
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1860 — Refused  Education  to  Miners’  Children.  Twelve  years  of  darkness  followed 
to  these  unfortunates. 

1864 — Voted  censure  on  the  Government  that  would  not  go  to  war  with  Germany 
on  behalf  of  Denmark. 

1867 —  Robbed  electors  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 

ham, &c.,  of  the  third  vote,  by  imposition  of  the  Three-corner  trick.' 

1868 —  Threw  out  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Resolutions. 

1868 — Emasculated  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill. 

1868— 70 — Thrice  refused  University  Tests  Abolition. 

1869 —  Mutilated  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  causing  frequent  conflicts  between  the  two 

Houses.  Same  year  rejected  Lord  Russell’s  Bill  legalising  Life. Peerages. 

1870 —  Irish  Land  Act.  Lords  refused  compensation,  and  insisted  on  their  right  to 

evict  distressed  tenants. 

1871 —  Rejected  Army  Purchase  Bill. 

1871 — Threw  out  Ballot  Bill,  and  next  year  ruined  it  by  an  amendment  making  the 
method  of  voting  optional. 

1873-6-7-9 — Refused  to  amend  Burial  Laws. 

1879,  and  onwards — Persistently  refused  to  pass  Bill  legalising  marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister,  even  though  strong  Royal  Influence  was  brought 
to  bear  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

1880 — Rejected  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  (Ireland)  by  232  majority. 

Country  given  up  to  anarchy  and  crime  in  consequence.  Civil  war  at 
“a  measurable  distance.”  Same  year  threw  out  the  Irish  Registration  of 
Voters  Bill. 

1883 — Disturbed  Land  Act  by  meddlesome  inquiry. 

1883 — Threw  out  Cornwall  Sunday  Closing  Bill  by  one  vote. 

1883 — Maintained  Trap  Pigeon  Shooting. 

1883—  Spoiled  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill ; but  thought  better  of  it 

afterwards. 

1884 —  Refused  the  Franchise  to  2,000,000  County  Householders,  until  cowed  by  the 

attitude  of  the  country. 

1887 — Passed  in  a very  few  hours  the  Tory  and  Unionist  Perpetual  Coercion  Bill 
for  Ireland,  but  mutilated  the  Land  Act  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons 
so  as  to  render  it  nearly  worthless.  On  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.  (one  of 
their  allies),  expressing  himself  to  this  effect,  the  Tory  Government 
prevented  further  criticism  of  its  action  by  “closuring”  Mr.  Russell. 
Same  year  mutilated  the  Mines  and  Truck  Acts. 

1893 — Rejected  Home  Rule  Bill. 

1893 — Rejected  the  Land  Transfer  Bill. 

1893 — Mutilated  the  Railway  Servants’  Hours  Bill  by  excluding  men  employed 
in  railway  shops  and  factories  from  its  benefit. 

1893 — Rejected  “Betterment”  (the  principle  by  which  owners  of  property  are 
made  to  pay  something  towards  public  improvements  by  which  the  value 
of  their  property  is  increased). 

1893 — Refused  to  allow  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  to  be  open  to  the  public. 

1893 — Denied  the  London  County  Council  the  right  to  be  represented  on  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board. 

1893 — Rejected  the  Charter  for  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Wales,  because 
it  did  not  iqclude  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  a Church  of  England  and 
sectarian  institution. 

1893 — Mutilated  two  county  schemes  for  intermediate  and  technical  education 
in  Wales. 

1893 — Destroyed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill. 

1893 — “Riddled”  the  Parish  Council  Bill  with  amendments  in  the  interests  of 
the  Landlords  and  the  Church  of  England. 

1893 — Rejected  Evicted  Tenants’  Bill. 

1893 — Mutilated  the  Scottish  Fisheries  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
practically  without  opposition. 
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PATENTS. 


The  following  table  gives — ( 1 ) the 
number  of  applications  for  patents,  (2)  the 
number  of  patents  “ sealed  ” and  issued, 
(3)  the  number  voided  through  non-pay- 
ment of  renewal  fees*  (4)  the  number  of 
14-years’  patents ; and  (5)  the  number  of 
patents  issued  for  17  years  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  “ sealing,”  including 
patent  agents’  charges,  ranges  from  £14 
to  £100  for  each  patent.  From  1623  to 
1852  all  patents  were  for  14  years,  but 
since  1852  they  have  not  averaged  five 
years’  lifetime,  against  17  years  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason  is  that  in 
1852  the  French  system  of  charging 
renewal  fees,  and  voiding  for  non-payment 
of  these  was  introduced.  Beyond  the 
first  fee  fcr  patenting,  which  prior  to 
1852  freed  the  patent  for  14  years,  no  less 
than  two  fees,  up  to  1884,  and  ten  since 
have  been  charged,  amounting  to  £150 
prior  to,  and  £95  since  1893.  The  average 
life  of  a patent  is  now  less  than  one-third 
of  its  nominal  life,  and  no  less  than 
151,647  have  been  killed  off  since  1852. 
Noless  than£3,000,000have  been  received 
on  voided  patents  by  the  Government 
up  to  the  end  of  1893,  and  about 
£20,000,000  would  have  had  to  be  paid  to 
have  kept  these  patents  alive  fqr  14  years. 
The  estimated  loss  to  patentees  on  those 
patents,  from  fees  and  patent  agents’ 
charges,  is  about  £7,151,000.  For  each 
patent  that  lives  its  full  time,  money  is 
thrown  away  on  15 ‘3  voided  patents  and 
23 '2  applications.  The  cost  of  sealing 
patents  to  the  Patent  Office  is  £3  13s.  6d. ; 


from  their  trouble  and  invention.  If 
patents  are  to  be  allowed  at  all,  they  ought ' 
to  be  at  fees  that  will  admit  of  an  artisan 
being  able  to  profit  by  his  patent  as  well 
as  a capitalist. 
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3,386 

2,159 

1.966 

193 

6,099 

1866 

3,453 

2,100 

1,873 

227 

8,874 

1867 

3,723 

2,253 

1,993 

260 

12,301 

1868  , 

3,991 

2,456 

2,184 

272 

12,544 

1869 

3,786 

2,366 

2,057 
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Av.  for 
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2,014 

252 

10,495 

1870  , 

3,405 

2,140 

1,860 
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12,157 

1871  . 

3,529 

2,338 

2,031 

307 

11,687  1 

1872  . 

3,970 

2,734 

3,443 

291 

12,200  I 

1873  . 

4,294 

2,906 

2,625 

281 

11,616  1 

1874  . 

4,492 

3,104 

2,803 

301 

12,230 

Av.  for 
years 

s} 

3,938 

2,264 

2,852 

292 

11,998  : 

1875  . 

4,561 

3,049 

2,754 

295 

13,291 

1876  . 

5,069 

3,367 

3,026 

341 

14,172  I 

1877  . 

4,949 

3,259 

2,939 

320 

12,920 

1878  . 

5,343 

3,438 

3,211 

227 

12,345  ! 

1879  . 

6} 

5,338 

3,464 

3,266 

198 

12,133 

Av.  for 
years 

5,052 

3,315 

3,039 

276 

12,976 

1880  . 

5,517 

3,674 

3,430 

244 

12,926 

1881  . 

5,751 

3,882 

3,633 

249 

15,548  I 

1882  . 

6,241 

4,260 

4,012 

248 

18,135 

1883  . 

5,993 

3,898 

3,671* 

m 

21,196 

1884  . 

17,110 

9,983f 

9,m 

581 

19,147 

Av.  for  ! 
years 

’} 

8,122 

5,139 

k,839 

310 

17,390 

charge  for  14  years’  patent,  £99.  The 
applications  alone  bring  in  £25,065  a year. 

In  the  United  States  a patent  for  17 
years  costs  $35,  or  £7  (exclusive  of  patent 
agents’  charges).  There  are  no  renewal 
fees,  and,  consequently,  no  voiding. 
Patents  are  not  examined  for  novelty  with 
us,  but  in  the  United  States  there  are  200 
examining  experts,  to  establish  validity, 
&c.  The  American  system  has  led  to  the 
investment  of  £120,000,000  of  capital  in 
undertakings  based  upon  patents.  There 
are  there  1,544,419  old  and  new  patents 
in  existence  up  to  the  end  of  1895 — viz., 
223,083  British,  526,458  American,  and 
758,878  other  countries.  Everything  in 
our  system  still  seems  to  be  against  clever 
but  poor  men  participating  in  the  profit 


1885  . , 

16,101 

8,775 

8,36k 

511 

23,331 

1886  . 

17,176 

9,099 

8,569 

530 

21,797 

1887  . 

18,059 

9,466 

8,915 

551 

20,429 

1888  . 

19,089 

9,817 

9,356 

571 

19,585 

1889  . 

21,004 

16,664 

10,053 

631 

23,360 

Av.  for  S 
years 

18,286 

9,564 

9,007 

557 

21,700 

1890  . , 

21,309 

10,598 

9,981 

617 

25,328 

1891  . . 

22,878 

10,922 

10,386 

636 

22,328 

1892  . . 

24,179 

11,598 

10,933 

675 

22,661 

1893  . . 

25,107 

11,779 

11,093 

686 

22,765 

1894  . . 

25,386 

12,009 

11,310 

699 

19,882 

Av.  for  5 
years 

} 

23,772 

11,381 

10,718 

663 

22,592 

* Nos.  in  italics,  column  3,  voiding  in  prospect  j 
for  each  year’s  patents,  under  an  average  lifetime 
of  4 years  and  8 months, 

t The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  based  on 
the  corrected  figures  of  the  13th  Oflicial  Patent 
Report  (for  the  year  1895)  issued  May  1896. 
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Patents. 


Years. 

® . 
S so 

•g-g-S 

dJ-S 

1 . 

1895  . . 

i. 

25,065 

'ft  ® 

O 82 
6 
£ 

2. 

12,307 

1896  . . 

30,193 

14,105 

1897  . . 

30,952 

14,465 

1898  ... 

27,650 

13,425 

1899  . . 

25,786 

-B 

ij 

c?  . 

2 

a; 

•s  o 

° > 
o 

2ph 

o 

opt,  c 
6 ‘rH 

£ 

fc 

Sz? 

3. 

4. 

5. 

11,591 

716 

20,883 

13,284 

821 

21,867 

13,623 

842 

22,098 

12,644 

781 

20,404 

The  case  reported  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  Oct.  3rd,  6th,  8th,  17th 
and  24th,  1896,  where  £16,000  was  lost 
over  an  invalid  patent,  shows  the  prompt 
need  of  official  expert  examination  before 
patents  are  sealed  and  issued  in  this 
country.  For  a patent  to  be  valid  it  must 
contain  no  old  matter  from  any  of  the 
preceding  1,544,419  patents,  or  it  is  liable 
to  be  dragged  into  a law  court  to  pay  six- 
fold costs  and  be  upset,  to  the  disaster  of 
all  concerned.  In  preparing  a patent 
specification,  therefore,  it  is  necessary, 
prior  to  sealing  to  search  through  the 
whole  of  the  above  patents  to  see  tfiat  it 
is  clear  of  old  matter.  Only  one-seventh 
part  of  these  patents,  however  (viz.  223,083 
British  equal  14  4 per  cent.)  are  to  be 
found  in  our  36  patent  libraries  up  and 
down  the  country ; ergo,  British  patents 
can  only  be  said  to  be  one-seventh  valid. 
The  following  85 -6  per  cent,  of  foreign 
patents  are  needed  to  make  the  search 
complete,  yet  are  not  supplied  to  our 
libraries,  viz. : — Of  American  patents, 
562,458 ; of  Austro-Hungary,  82,798 ; 
Barbadoes,  86;  Belgium,  119,179;  British 
Guiana,  120 ; British  Honduras  6;  Canada, 
54,266;  Ceylon,  475;  Chili,  219;  Denmark, 
7,692;  Finland,  603;  France,  265,631; 
Germany,  101,596 ; Guatemala,  40;  Hawaii 
117;  India,  4,812;  Italy  and  Sardinia, 
37,398;  Jamaica,  111;  Japan,  2,656;  Lux- 
embourg, 2,437;  Mauritius,  318;  New- 
foundland, 220;  New  South  Wales,  6,389; 


New  Zealand,  4,766;  Norway,  5,787;  Por- 
tugal, 2,100;  Queensland,  2,853;  Russia, 
6,099;  St.  Helena,  4;  South  Australia, 
1,740;  Spain,  6,421;  Straits  Settlements, 
50;  Sweden,  9,765;  Switzerland,  10,738; 
Tasmania,  1,137 ; Tunis,  153;  Venezuela, 
102;  Victoria,  8,952;  West  Australia, 
1,000.  Total,  1,321,336  foreign  patents. 

Patents  in  America  are  valid,  but  there 
is  only  one  patent  library,  which  is  at 
Washington.  It  contains  every  known 
patent  in  existence,  and  is  classified  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  Working  in  con- 
nection with  it  there  is  an  official  staff  of 
203  to  247  examining  experts,  who 
eliminate  from  each  new  patent  specifica- 
tion, as  it  arrives,  every  trace  of  old  matter 
before  it  is  sealed.  It  is,  then,  as  safe  to 
invest  in  as  a building  lease  of  17  years’ 
duration  for  developing  some  landed 
property.  So  great  is  the  skill  of  these 
experts  that  they  keep  up  to  within  a 
month  of  new  specifications  coming  into 
their  office,  while  the  cost  of  their  invalu- 
able servicesis  only  £1 13s.  7Jd.  per  patent. 

British  patents  might  quickly  be  made 
as  valid  as  those  in  America  if  subjected 
to  the  same  examining  process  by  the 
same  skilled  experts,  and  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  our  Patent  Office  to  send 
its  new  specifications  over  to  Washington 
for  examination  and  have  them  back  again 
here  for  sealing  within  two  months  of 
their  first  receipt. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  could  come 
into  force  directly  our  Patent  Office  had 
arranged  with  the  American  to  aid  us  in 
the  matter  ; whereas,  were  we  to  try  to 
compete  with  America  in  this  respect,  our 
limited  number  of  complete  specifications 
per  annum  would  have  to  carry  the  entire 
cost  (say  £5  12s.  extra  per  patent),  and 
many  years  would  necessarily  be  waited 
in  getting  the  needed  library  together 
and  properly  classifying  it. 


Wreck  Chart  Patented  Inventions, 


Showing  for  each  year  the  number  and  age  of 
Foundered  at  4 5 6 7 


in  Years  Years  Years  Years 

1890  6,875  636  391  136 

1891  6,644  654  399  293 

1$92  6,977  711  394  269 

1893  7,295  658  396  276 

1894  7,436  988  430  312 

1895  7,571  909  554  322 

1896  7,847  907  458  294 

1897  7,776  995  471  317 

1898  7,918  1,039  584  321 

1899  8,191  1,045  616  372 


! lost  through  the  cyclonic  action  of  renewal  fees. 
8 9 10  11  12  13 


Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

143 

101 

68 

39 

50 

16 

7,955 

137 

90 

99 

51 

85 

52 

8,504 

280 

112 

98 

63 

59 

56 

9,019 

219 

171 

80 

84 

63 

59 

9,301 

248 

181 

145 

67 

63 

54 

9,924 

232 

165 

143 

142 

55 

58 

10,151 

236 

137 

158 

106 

117 

69 

10,329 

249 

169 

117 

99 

119 

147 

10,440 

228 

195 

151 

112 

115 

129 

10,792 

237 

179 

172 

114 

128 

118 

11,166 

International  Shipping. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SHIPPING. 

Tonhage  of  Sailing1  and  Steam  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in 
the  Principal  Maritime  Countries,  distinguishing  between 
' ational  and  Foreign  Ships,  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States  + 


Per 

Foreign 

Per 

u 

cS 

Total  Amer.(U.S.) 

Per 

Foreign 

Per 

Cent 

Tonnage. 

Cent 

<v 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Cent 

Tonnage. 

Cent 

68-4 

11,568,002 

31-6 

1870 

18,325,062 

6,992,967 

38*2 

11,332,095 

61-8 

70-4 

17,387,079 

29-6 

1880 

36,073,505 

6,824,832 

18-9 

29,248,673 

81-1 

72-2 

17,892,587 

27-8 

1885- 

30,119,596 

6,363,567 

20  6 

24,456,029 

79-4 

72-7 

20,310,757 

27-3 

1890 

36,256,123 

8,149,878 

22-5 

21,106,245 

77-5 

71-7 

21,494,425 

28-3 

1892 

42,174,457 

9,006,196 

21-4 

33,168,351 

78-6 

72-6 

20,484,183 

27-4 

1893 

39,342,562 

1,762,048 

22-3 

30,580,514 

77-7 

, 72-9 

21,854,712 

27  T 

1894 

40,261,353 

9,394,597 

23-3 

30,866,756 

76-7 

72-9 

21,847,248 

27  T 

1895 

39,045,461 

8,977,057 

23-0 

30,068,404 

77-0 

71-9 

23,990.288 

28  T 

1896 

42,403,769 

10,525,919 

24-8 

31,877,850 

75-2 

71-4 

25,772,318 

28-6 

1897 

47,469,445 

11,143,470 

23-5 

36,325,975 

76-5 

70-6 

26,747,238 

29-4 

1898 

51,327,631 

10,351,493 

20*2 

40.976,138 

79.8 

67  T 

32,133,898 

32-9 

1899 

52,376,792 

10,812,412 

20-6 

41,564,380 

79-4 

Norway. 


3" 

Total  Norwegian 

Per 

Foreign 

Per 

5- 

Total 

Tonnage^ 

Tonnage 

Cent 

Tonnage 

Cent 

Tonnage. 

1880 

- 3,985,477 

2,716,928 

68-2 

1,268,549 

31-8 

1880 

9,975,325 

1885 

4,737,749 

3,030,773 

64-0 

1,706,976 

36-0 

1885 

10,792,894 

1890 

5,354,130 

3,468,381 

64-8 

1,885,749 

35-2 

1890 

12,072,988 

1892 

5,803,214i 

3,830,892 

66-0 

1,972,322 

34 -Q 

1892 

9,319,806 

1893 

5,805,380, 

3,867,835 

66-6 

1,037,515 

33-4 

1893 

12  752,466 

1894 

5,479,012 

3,612,162 

65-9 

1,866,850 

34  T 

1894 

19,631,930 

1895 

5,339,250 

3,588,038 

67-2 

1,751,212 

32  8 

1895 

19,191,188 

1896 

5,850,787 

3,913,321 

66-9 

1,937,466 

337 

,1896 

18,862,501 

1897 

6,133,717 

4,085,586 

66-6 

2,047,731 

334 

1897 

18,082,376 

1898 

6,297,326 

4,197,258 

667 

2,100,138 

33-3 

1898 

17,471,914 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Total 

Tonnage. 


4,461,494 
6,176,775 
8,032.080 
7,898,341 
7,952,114 
8,785,984 
8,425,804 

1896  9,318,858 

1897  10,561,982 

1898  11,204,876 


£3  Total 
Tonnage. 

1880  6,844,034 
1885  8,226,903 
1890  10,837,137 

1892  11,845,875 

1893  12,399,485 

1894  13,751,221 

1895  13,531,345 

1896  15,611,910 

1897  16,897,809 

1898  17,325,827 


Denmark. 

Danish 
Tonnage. 

2,351,554 
3,241,740 
4,693.308 
4,526,593 
4,414,996 
4 664,991 
4,573,117 
5,464,342 
5,925,036 
6,516,528 


per 

Cent 

52-7 
52-5 
58-4 
47-3 
55-5 
53  T 
54-3 
58-6 
56  T 
58-2 


Foreign  Per 
Tonnage.  Cent 

2,109,940  47-3 
2,935,035  47-5 
3,338,772  41'6 
3,371,748  42-7 
3,537,118  44-5 
4,120,993  46-9 
3,852,687  45  "7 
3,854,516  41-4 
4,636,946  43'9 
4,688,348  4F8 


Russia  in  Europe. 


Russian 

Tonnage. 


1,134,914 
944,084 
958,258 
1,050,036 
1,083,398 
1,365,018 
1,390.098 
1,591,544 
1,560,069 
1,794,749 

Sweden 


Per  Foreign 
Cent  Tonnage. 

11-4  8,840.418 

9,848,810 
11,114,730 
8,269,470 
11,669,068 
18,266,912 
17,801,090 
17,270,957 
16,522,307 
15,677,165 


8-7 
7-9 
11-3 
8 5 
7-0 

7- 2 
8’4 

8- 6 
10-3 


Per 

Cent 

81-6 

91- 3 
92  T 

88- 7 
91*5 
93-0 

92- 8 
91-6 
91-4 

89- 7 


Holland. 


Dutch 

Tonnage. 

2.116,318 

2,555,044 

3,122,125 

3,614,832 

3,662,803 

3,793,805 

3,666,795 

4,060,496 

4,214,340 

4,404,560 


per 

Cent 

30-9 
31T 
28-8 
30-5 
29-5 
27-6 
27  T 
26-0 

24- 9 

25- 4 


Foreign 

Tonnage. 

4,727,716 

5,671,859 

7,715,012 

8,231,043 

8,736,682 

9,957,416 

9,864,550 

11,551,414 

12,683,469 

12,921,267 


Per 

Cent 

69  T 

68- 9 
71*2 

69- 5 

70- 5 
72-4 
72-9 
74-0 
75T 
74-6 


Total 

^ Tonnage. 

1880  6,894,155 
1885  9,016  435 
1890  10,766,711 

1892  11,446,173 

1893  .11,705,414 

1894  12,689,093 

1895  12,383,747 

1896  14,119,804 

1897  14,877,813 

1898  15,373.091 


Swedish 
Tonnage. 

2j563,909 
3,301,450 
3,624,301 
3,902,802 
3,946,563 
4,294,674 
4,120,594 
4,619.682 
5,299,623 
5,719,400 

Germany. 


Per 

Cent 

37-2 
36  6 
33-7 

34  T 
33-7 
33-8 
33-3 
32  7 

35  6 
37-2 


c3 

a> 

>h 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


Total  German 
Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

13,066,412  5,108,571 
16,549,934  6,986,942 
21,106,980  9,275,710 
22,405,872  9,686,693 
22,999,554  9,683,545 
24,499,103  10,167,420 
23,953,464  10,145,057 
24,086,632  10,283,952 
25,762,511  10,918,269 
27,536,990  12,035,264 


Per 

Cent 

39T 

42- 2 

43- 9 
43-2 
42T 

41- 5 

42- 4 
42-7 

42- 4 

43- 7 


Foreign 

Tonnage. 

4,330,246 

5,714,985 

7,142,410 

7,543,371 

7,758,851 

8.394,719 

8,263,153 

9,500,122 

9.578,190 

9,653,691 


Foreign 

Tonnage. 

7,957.841 

9,562,992 

11,831,270 

12,710,179 

13,316,009 

14,331,683 

13,808,407 

13,802,680 

14,844,242 

15,501,726 


Per 

Cent 

62-8 

63- 4 
66-3 

65- 9 

66- 3 
66-2 

66- 7 

67- 3 

64- 4 
62-8 


Per 

Cent 

60-9 

57-8 

561 

56*8 

57- 9 

58- 5 
57-6 
57-3 
57-6 
56-3 


t Inclusive  of  the  Lake  trade  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  ; if  exclusive  of  it  the  figures 
would  he  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

United  States. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Year. 

United  States. 

Foreign 

Total- 

1885 

5,517,787 

19,265,980 

24,783,767 

1895 

7,292,309 

26,456,683 

33.748,992 

1890 

6,794,601 

24,000,052 

30,794,653 

1896 

7,414,556 

'27,857,202 

35,271,758 

1892 

7,497,701 

28,940.944 

36,438,645 

1897 

- 7,248.625 

32,632,419 

39,881,044 

1893 

7,039,373 

26,473,898 

337504,271 

1898 

6,593,489 

36,998,560 

43,592,049 

1894 

7,395,728 

26,935,362 

34,331,090 

1899 

6,796,012 

37,344,878 

44,140,890 

302 


International  Shipping. 


% Total 
« Tonnage, 

1850  4,610,719 
1860  8,456,736 
1870  13,606,787 
1880  25,032,478 
1885  26,019,793 
1890  28,967,848 

1892  28,120,524 

1893  28,022,326 

1894  28,538,827 

1895  27,909,379 

1896  30,026,932 

1897  31,488,753 

1898  33,563,852 


*«  Total 
» Tonnage. 

1870  7,621,443 
1880  9,S46,970 
1885  11,571,955 
1890  14,246,724 

1892  13,943,227 

1893  14,736,859 

1894  16,157,927 

1895  16,829,468 

1896  17,005,287 
1897*35,643,803 
1898*36,622,635 


France. 


French 

Per 

Tonnage. 

Cent. 

1,891,512 

41-0 

3.502,912 

41-4 

4,289,206 

31-5 

7,522,221 

30-0 

9,216,759 

35-4 

9,254,879 

31-9 

9,121,879 

32-4 

8,382,311 

29-9 

8,259,856 

28  "9 

8,531,234 

30-6 

9,133,960 

30-4 

9,551,538 

30*3 

9,536,826 

28-4 

Italy. 


Italian 

Per 

Tonnage. 

Cent. 

2,780,078 

36-5 

3,425,008 

34-8 

2,847,084 

24-6 

3,473,148 

24-4 

3,718,915 

26-7 

4,124,421 

28-0 

3,986,754 

24-7 

4,030,608 

24-0 

4,101,661 

241 

15,779,908 

44-3 

16,007,495 

43-7 

Foreign  Per 
Tonnage.  Cent. 
2,719,207  59-0 
4,953,824  58’6 
9,317,531  68-5 
17,510,257  70-0 
16,803,034  64-6 
19,712,969  68-1 
18,998,645  67‘6 
19,640,015  70-1 

20.278.971  71-1 
19,378,145  69-4 

20.892.972  69'6 
21,937,215  69-7 
24,027,026  71 ’6 


Foreign  Per 
Tonnage.  Cent. 

4,841,365  63-5 
6,421,962  65-2 
8,724,871  75-4 
10,773,576  75-6 
10,225,012  73-3 
10,612,438  72-0 
12,171,173  75-3 
12,798,860  76-0 
12,903,626  75-9 
19,863,895  55'7 
20,615,140  56-3 


Total 

Tonnage. 

1850 

1860  2,596,508 
1870  3,542,194 
1880  13,743,114 
1885  17,081,804 
1890  23,910,898 

1892  22,891,658 

1893  24.022,726 

1894  25,892,022 

1895  25,922,486 

1896  28,023,337 

1897  28,765,414 

1898  26,843,144 


1860 
1870  2,510,001 
1880  5,745,047 
1885  7,237,181 
1890  10,564,723 

1892  11,089,535 

1893  11,632,940 

1894  11,851,163 

1895  12,424,936 

1896  14,525,623 

1897  15,806,171 

1898  17,904,563 


Spain. 

Spanish  Per 
Tonnage.  Cent. 

798,864  30-7 

1,311,761  37-0 

3,650,902  26-6 

6,648,315  38-9 

10,473,542  43-8 

10,329,274  45-1 

11,437,182  47-6 

12,533,686  48‘4 

12,237,818  47-2 

12,709,997  45-4 

12,901,199  44-8 

10,895,424  40-6 

Portugal. 


296,572 

11-8 

371,317 

6-5 

409,021 

5'7 

746,175 

7.0 

1,096,889 

9-9 

1,339,007 

11-5 

964,471 

8T 

824,099 

6-6 

888,716 

6T 

1,113,905 

7*0 

1,373,080 

7’7 

Foreign  Per 
Tonnage  Cent. 

1,797,644  69-3 

2,230,433  63-0 
10,092,212  73*4 
10,433,489  611 
13,437,356  56'2 
12,562,884  54*9 
12,585544  52.4 
13,358,336  51 ‘6 
13,684,668  52‘8 
15,313,340  54-6 
15,864,215  55-2 
15,947,720  59-4 


Foreign  Per 
Tonnage.  Cent. 

2,213,429  88-2 
5,374,730  93-5 
6,828,160  94-3 
9,818,548  93-0 
9,992,646  90'1 
10,293,933  88-5 
10,886,692  91-9 
11,600,837  93-4 
13,636,907  93-9 
14,692,266  93*0 
16,531,483  92-3 


* Classification  changed. 


£-*  Total  Portuguese  Per 
® Tonnage.  Tonnage.  Cent. 


PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Registered  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  ; and  the  number 
of  Persons  employed  therein 


1849 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 


1890 

1891 


1895 

1896 

1897 


Sailing  Vessels. 


No. 

17,807 

17,664 

19,288 

19,650 

15,223 

14,585 

14,159 

13,876 

13,775 

12,997 

12,694 

12,292 

11,969 

11,570 

11,114 

10,793 

10,468 

10,011 

9,482 

8,992 

8,585 

8,108 

7,899 


Tonnage. 


*Men 


Employed. 
2,988,021  144,165 


3,216,194 

3,918,511 

4,343,558 

3,569,168 

3,424,155 

3,369,959 

3,258,330 

3.319,563 

3,232,232 

3,114,430 

3,054,059 

2,976,346 

2,893,572 

2,847,501 

2,965,326 

2,899,193 

2,822,225 

2,736,770 

2,618,069 

2,473,017 

2,312,696 

2,117,975 


131,277 

144,949 

141,035 

102,498 

97,201 

95.306 
91,383 
90,968 
85,415 
81,442 
90,594 
87,756 
84,218 
81,189 
80,789 

78.306 
74,851 
71,606 
68,207 
63,915 
59,167 
54,333 


Steamers. 


No. 

414 

520 

997 

2,557 

4,088 

4,381 

4,753 

4,868 

5,016 

4,920 

5,029 

5,292 

5,585 

5,855 

6,129 

6,227 

6,360 

6,536 

6,623 

6,747 

6,838 

7,099 

7,298 


Tonnage. 

108,321 

144,741 

441,184 

1,290,003 

2,921,785 

3,290,875 

3,656,103 

3,825,614 

3,889,600 

3,911,865 

4,009,324 

4,297,829 

4,664,808 

5,021,764 

5,317,040 

5,484,186 

5,642,195 

5,894,060 

6,125,078 

6,315,273 

6,452,796 

6,768,032 

7,128,659 


*Men 

Employed. 

8,446 

10,660 

27,008 

58,703 

90,405 

98,736 

105,421 

108,271 

107,813 

119,055 

121,101 

133,079 

142,498 

151,890 

15&.291 

160,946 

102,668 

165,607 

168,880 

173,832 

177,016 

183,386 

189,902 


Totals. 


No.  of 
Vessels. 
18,221 
18,184 
20,285 

22.207 
19,311 
18,966 
18,912 
18,744 
18,791 
17,917 
17,723 
17.584 
17,554 
17,425 
17,243 
17,020 
16,828 
16,547 
16,105 
15,739 
15,423 

15.207 
15,197 


Tonnage. 

3,096,342 

3,360,935 

4,359,695 

5,633,561 

6,490,953 

6,715,030 

7,026,062 

7,083,944 

7,209,163 

7,144,097 

7,123,754 

7,351,888 

7,641,154 

7,915,336 

8,164,541 

8,449,512 

8,541,388 

8,716,285 

8,861,848 

8,933,340 

8,925,813 

9,080,728 

9,246,634 


*Men. 

Employed 

152,611 

141.937 
171,957 
199,738 
102,903 

195.937 
200,727 
199,654 
198,781 
204,470 
202,543 
223,673 
230,263 
236,108 
240,480 
241,735 
240,974 
240,458 
240,486 
242,039 
240,931 
242,553 
244,135 


*•  Lascars  and  Asiatics  employed  in  vessels  under  Asiatic  articles  of  agreement  are  included 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  from  1886,  but  not  in  previous  years,  the  total  number 
being  16,673  in  1886,  17,585  in  1887,  18,427  in  1888,  19,949  in  1889,  22,734  in  1890,  24,037  in  1891, 
25,399  in  1892,  24,797  in  1893,  26,175  in  1894,  28,077  in  1895,  29,999  in  1896,  31,484  in  1897, 
2,265  in  1898,  and  33,805  in  1899.  Masters  (one  for  each  vessel)  are  included  for  the  first  time  in  1888. 
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TRAFFIC. 


rj  -U 
3 CD 

PASSENGER,  TRAFFIC, 

GOODS 

<K  CO  . 
•2 

M O 00 

No.  of  Passengers  conveyed  (exclusive  of 
Season  and  Periodical  Tickets)  in  1899. 

CD  ^3 
CO  o . 

TRAJ 

B\F1C. 

1 Is 

1st  Class. 

aS 

CO 

cS 

O 

n 

a 

<N 

3rd  Class 
(including 
Parlia- 
mentary). 

Total. 

Holders  of ! 
son  or  Peri 
cal  Tickets 

Minerals. 

General 

Merchandi 

England  and 
Wales 

15,044 

27,688,582 

64,511,244 

867,401.950 

959,601,776 

1,395,944 

Tons. 

248,801,147 

Tons. 

101,269,516 

Scotland  

3,480 

4,970,109 

114,705,473 

119,675,582 

105,952 

46,219,940 

12,124,643 

Ireland  

3,176 

1,549,991 

3,975,827 

21,888,815 

27,414,633 

35,869 

1,590,103 

3,617,676 

United  Kingdom 

21,700 

34,208,682 

68,487,071 

1,003,996,2381,106,691,991 

1,537,765 

296,611,190 

117,011,835 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE.  NET 


Length  of  Line  in  Miles 
open  on  31st  Dec.  1899. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE. 

Maintenance  of  Way, 
Works,  &c. 

Locomotive  Power  (in- 
cluding Stationary 
Engines). 

Repairs  and  Renewals 
of  Carriages  and 
Waggons. 

Traffic  Expenses 
(Coaching  and  Mer- 
chandise). 

General  Charges. 

<D 

X 

cS 

H 

-d 

a 

CD 

CD 

•+=> 

ci 

tf 

i Government  Duty. 

! Compensation  for 
Personal  Injuries,  &c. 

1 Compensation  for 
1 Damage  and  Loss  ofl 
1 Goods. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

; £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England  & 

Wales  . . . 

15,044 

7,973,430 

14,101,842  4,231,468 

15,933,784  2,046,108 

J 

3,187,364 

300,000 

X 235,429 

379,402 

81,032 

Scotland.  . . 

3,480 

930,558 

1,811,552 

550,662 

| 1,851,705 

285  932 

283,123 

23,638 

§ 38,280 

28,745 

Ireland 

3,176 

497,096 

577,983 

157,863 

585,579 

123,355 

111,561 

II  11,181 

7,233 

Un.  Kingd’m 

21,700 

9,401,084 

16,491,377 

4,939,99318,371,068 

2,405,395 

3,582,048 

323,638 

IT  284,890 

415,380 

81.032 

EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 


1896. 

| 

1897. 

District. 

No.  of  Men 
J employed 
in  first 
week  of 
December. 

Amount  of 
Wages  in 
that  week. 

Aver- 

age. 

No.  of  Men 
employed 
in  first 
week  of 
December. 

Amount  of 
Wages  in 
that  week. 

Aver- 

age. 

England  and  Wales  (12 

311,796 

£ s.  d. 
381,399  2 11 

s.  d. 

24  5i 

327,269 

£ s.  d. 
407,338,4  5 

s.  d. 
24  10| 

companies) 

Scotland  (3  companies .... 

38,350 

43,446  6 4 

22  8 

39,676 

44,592  16  5 

22  5f 

Ireland  (3  companies)  .... 

1 1,351 

10,954  14  4 

19  Si 

11,415 

11,089  11  9 

19  5J. 

Total  for  18  companies  j 

361,497 

435,800  3 7 

24  li 

378,360 

463,020  12  7 

24  5| 

t Including-  £97,480  paid  to  Employees  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897. 
§ „ ' £17,972 

||  < „ £3,397 

IT  „ £118,849 
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TRAFFIC. 


RECEIPTS  (GROSS)  FROM  PASSENGER  RECEIPTS  GROSS)  FROM  | o 

TRAFFIC.  . GOODS  TRAFFIC.  -2  g 


Receipts  from  Passengers. 

Total  Re- 
ceipts from 
i Passenger 
Traffic.* 

0> 

m 

'S 

-s  ■ 

$ 

Sh 

a 

Live  Stock. 

1 

<x> 

a 

a 

Total  Re- 
ceipts from 
GoodsTraffic 

Total  Recei 
from  all  Sour< 
Traffic.! 

0G 

1 

5 

-+3 

GG 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class 
(including 
Parlia- 
mentary). 

flolders  of 
Season  or 
Periodical 
Tickets. 

Total  from 
Passeng’rs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2843825 

2563292 

23217374 

2916785 

31540776 

37225740 

24645845 

892796 

18648240 

44186881 

86708006 

360251 

.. 

2996790 

347559 

3704600 

4540393 

3039885 

232516 

2985603 

6258004 

11246215 

166856 

245787 

1057293 

67460 

1537396 

1968266 

1175490 

295985 

200634 

1672109 

3712844 

3370432 

2809079 

27271457 

3331804  3678277? 

43734399 

28861220 

1421297 

21834477 

52116994 

101667065 

RECEIPTS,  AND  ROLLING  STOCK. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  Receipts  as  given  in 
the  Traffic  Returns. 

CO 

‘53 

o 

S3 

CD 

j 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  Ex- 
penditure to  Receipts. 

ROLLING  STOCK, 
on  31st  December,  1899, 

Legal  and  Parliament- 
ary Expenses. 

Steamboat,  Canal  and 
Harbour  Expenses. 

Miscellaneous  Working 
Expenditure,  not  in- 
cluded in  foregoing. 

Total  Working 
Expenditure. 

Locomotives. 

Carriages,  Waggons,  Trucks,  &c. 

Carriages  used: 
for conveyance of 
Passengers  only. 

Other  Vehicles 
attached  to  Pas- 
senger Trains. 

Wagons  of  all  kinds 
for  conveyance  of 
Live  Stock,  Miner- 
als, orGeneralMer- 
chandise. 

Any  other  Carriages 
or  Wagons  used  on 
theRailway  n ot  in- 
cluded in  the  pre- 
ceding columns. 

Total  No.  ot  Vehicles 
of  all  descriptions 
for  Conveyance, of 
Passengers,  Live 
Stock,  Ballast,  &c. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

235845 

2792429 

479636 

1:51922103 

86708006 

34785903 

60 

17411 

38805 

14884 

507907 

14995 

576591' 

45064 

115708 

132109 

6047076 

11246215 

5199189 

54 

2241 

5270 

2184 

145664 

1450 

154568 

16433 

19544 

13680 

2121508 

3712844 

1591336 

57 

809 

1873 

1121 

18281 

496 

21771 

297342 

2927681 

625425 

160090687 

101667065 

41576378 

59 

20461 

45948 

18189 

671852 

16941 

752930 

Amount  of  Loans  and  Debenture  Stock  of  Railway  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
classed  according  to  the  Rate  per  Cent,  of  Interest  at  which  borrowed,  in  eaeh  of  the 
years  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 


•Loans N/- Debenture  Stock- 


Rates  per  Cent,  of  Interest. 

1897. 

£ 

1898. 

£ 

1899. 

£ 

1897. 

£ 

1898. 

£ 

1899. 

£ 

Not  entitled  to  interest. 

Rate  of  Interest  : 

300 

300 

300 

380,415 

435165 

435,165 

Not  exceeding  1 % ... 

777,766 

777,766 

777,766 

Exceeding  1 not  exceeding  2 %... 

1,666 

*i,666 

1,666 

78,981 

29,071 

,,  2 not  exceeding  3 %. . . 

1,157,757 

1,048,666 

1,211,011 

3,982,354 

159,227,068 

166,849,062 

169,144,536 

, , 3 not  exceeding  4 %'... 

4,779,530 

4,123,754 

72,974,647 

74,396,408 

75,584,402 

,,  4 not  exceeding  5 %. . . 

6,501,807 

6,342,004 

6,296,949 

44,437,770 

44,088,571 

44,183,638 

,,  5 not  exceeding  6 %... 

61,293 

61,193 

59,393 

1,523,379 

1,536,578 

1,537,793 

,,  6 not  exceeding  7 %. . . 

.. 

. . 

,,  7 not  exceeding  8 %.-. . 

*5,400 

5,400 

*5,400 

Total  United  Kingdom 

12,507,750 

11,582,983 

11,557,073 

279,321,045 

288,162,471 

291,692,371 

* Including  Receipts  from  Mails,  Parcels,  &c.  f Including  Miscellaneous. 

1 Exclusive  of  £55,666  received  by  tile  North  London  Company  for  working  other  lines. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.— Passengers. 


No.  of  Passengers  Killed 
and  Injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own 
control,  from  Accidents 
to  Trains. 

No.  of  Passenger 
Journeys  (exclusive 
of  Journeys  by 
Season-ticket 
Holders.) 

Proportion  Returned  as  Killed  and 
Injured  (from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control)  to  Number  Carried. 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1875 

17 

1,212 

506,975,234 

1 

in 

29,882,073 

1 

in 

418,296 

1878 

24 

1,173 

565,024,455 

1 

in 

23,542,685 

1 

in 

481,692 

1879 

*75 

602 

562,732,890 

1 

in 

7,503,105 

1 

in 

934,772 

1880 

29 

904 

603,885,025 

1 

in 

20,823,586 

1 

in 

668,013 

1881 

23 

987 

622,160,000 

1 

in 

27,050,435 

1 

in 

630,354 

1882 

18 

803 

654,838,295 

1 

in 

36,379,905 

1 

in 

815,489 

1883 

11 

662 

683,718,137 

1 

in 

62,156,194 

1 

in 

1,032,806 

. 1884 

31 

864 

694,991,860 

1 

in 

22,419,092 

1 

in 

804,388 

1885 

6 

436 

697,213,031 

1 

in 

116,202,171 

1 

in 

1,599,112 

1886 

8 

615 

725,584,390 

1 

in 

90,698,049 

1 

in 

1,179,812 

1887 

25  ' 

538 

733,670,000 

1 

in 

29,346,800 

1 

in 

1,363,699 

1888 

11 

594 

742,499,164 

1 

in 

67,530,000 

1 

in 

1,250,555 

1889 

188 

tl,016 

775,183,073 

1 

in 

8,808,875 

1 

in 

762,975 

1890 

18 

496 

817,744,046  - 

1 

in 

45,430,224 

1 

in 

1,648,677 

1891 

5 

875 

845,463,668 

1 1 

in 

169,092,733 

1 

in 

966,244 

3892 

21 

601 

864,435,388 

1 1 

in 

41,163,589 

1 

in 

1,438,328 

1893 

17 

484 

873,177,052 

1 

in 

51,363,356 

1 

in 

1,804,084 

1894 

16 

347 

911,412,926 

1 

in 

56,963,307 

1 

in 

2,626,550 

1895 

5 

399 

929,770,909 

1 

in 

185,954,182 

1 

in 

2,330,253 

1896 

5 

388 

980,339,677 

1 

in 

196,067,935 

1 

in 

2,526,649 

1897 

18 

324 

1,030,420,021 

1 

in 

57,245,557 

1 

in 

3,180,312 

1898 

25 

632 

1,062,911,116 

1 

in 

42,516,445 

1 

in 

1,681,821 

1899 

14 

693 

1,106,691.991 

1 

in 

79,049,428 

1 

in 

1,596,958 

Number  of  Season  Tickets  Issued 

[ in  1899 

, 1,537,765. 

Railway  Servants. 


By 

Train  Accidents. 

By  Accidents  on 
Railways,  exclusive 
of  Train  Accidents. 

Proportion  of  Accidents  occurring 
to  Servants  of  Companies  by 
Train  and  other  Accidents  to  the 
whole  number  employed,  on  the 
assumption  mentioned  below,  t 

Total  Nos. 
Employed. 
(The  Figures 
in  italics  are 
Estimated.)  1 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1875 

21 

239 

744 

3,379 

l]in 

335 

1 

in 

70 

255,000 

1878 

15 

156 

529 

1,847 

1 in 

500 

1 

in 

135 

270,000 

1879 

8 

118 

444 

1,836 

1 in 

619 

1 

in 

153 

280,000 

1880 

23 

118 

523 

1,962 

~1  in 

531 

1 

in 

139 

290,000 

■1881 

19 

168 

502 

2,278 

1 in 

576 

1 

in 

123 

300,000 

1882 

21 

153 

532 

2,423 

1 in 

570 

1 

in 

122 

315,000 

1883 

11 

87 

543 

2,373 

1 in 

596 

1 

in 

135 

330,000 

1884 

23 

115 

523 

2,204 

1 in 

634 

1 

in 

149 

346,426 

1885 

13 

81 

438 

2,036 

1 in 

768 

1 

in 

163 

356,526 

1886 

4 

81 

421 

1,929 

1 in 

815 

1 

in 

172 

356,526 

1887 

8 

109 

414 

1,966 

1 in 

821 

1 

in 

167 

356,526 

1888 

7 

93 

389 

2,100 

1 in 

875 

1 

in 

157 

356,526 

1889 

4 

117 

431 

2,652 

1 in 

877 

1 

in 

138 

381,626 

1890 

l 12 

147 

487 

2,975 

1 in 

765 

1 

in 

122 

381,626 

1891 

| 12 

154 

537 

3,007 

1 in 

695 

1 

in 

121 

381,626 

1892 

! 9 

92 

525 

2,823 

1 in 

715 

1 

in 

130 

381,626 

1893 

| 10 

72 

450 

2,55S 

1 in 

829 

1 

in 

155 

381,626  i 

1894 

i 6 

62 

473 

2,649 

1 in 

796 

1 

in 

150 

381,626 

1895 

i 12 

88 

430 

2,566 

1 in] 

L,052 

1 

in 

175 

465,112 

1896 

1 3 

153 

444 

3,833 

1 in : 

1,050 

1 

in 

117 

565,112 

1897 

I 9 

140 

501 

3,989 

1 in 

912 

1 

in 

113 

565,112 

1898 

16 

110 

488 

4,039 

1 in] 

L,060 

1 

in 

127 

534,141 

1899 

19 

196 

512 

4,437 

1 ini 

L,006 

1 

in 

115 

534,141 

Note.- 

—These  figures  include  accidents  to  Contractors’  Servants,  of  whom 

24  were 

killed  and  51 

injured  during  the  year  1899.  The  number  of  Contractors’  Servants  cannot  be  estimated. 

* Including  73  persons  lost  in  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster, 
t Including  80  killed  and  262  injured  in  collision  near  Armagh. 

i The  numbers  employed  are  known  accurately  only  for  the  years  1884,  1889,  1895,  and  1898. 
The  figures  printed  in  italics  are  estimated  for  the  years  1875  to  1888,  and  those  from  1885  to  1888, 
and  1890  to  1894,  and  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1899  are  calculated. 
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1870 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893  i 

1894  ! 

1895  ! 

1896  | 

1897  1 

1898 

1899 

9,  in 

‘S9wnq*n 

o?  S^assy 

JO  9^^U90JI8d 

Total. 

£ 

5,381,533 

7,332,779 

6,165,458 

5,989,154 

9,053.074 

0,193,617 

14,701,504 

4.890.898 
6.492,919 
5,987,544 

4.015.898 
3,093,151 

2.855.160 
2,667.162 
2, 242^747 

1.990.160 
2,222,293 
3,152,419 
3,078,393 
2,818,448 
2,349,267 
2,044,013 
2,334,251 
2,756,079 
2,607,233 
1,924,444 

der  the  Act 
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•suoi^pmbi-i 
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960,755 
518,353 
486,630 
1,980,731 

570.713 
336,937 

319.713 
400,506 
462,123 

2,192,011 

2,415,618 

2,101,298 

2,367,648 

2,013,394 

1,626,634 

1,786,508 

2,519,751 

2,996,345 

2,706,889 

2,296,032 

1,937,389 

2,275,243 

2,520,361 

2,450,853 

1,894,980 

juidations,  a 

Total. 

£ 

17,456,429 

25,533,644 

20,873,349 

19,479.857 

29,973,740 

29,678,193 

16,188,636 

17,679,345 

19,108,060 

21,268,151 

13,989,995 

9,037,789 

7,913,871 

8,935,825 

7,110,948 

6,328,293 

6,132,951 

8,562,941 

8,763,031 

7,492,367 

6,963,806 

6,518,191 

5,902,138 

5,678,498 

6,792,735 

5,876,773 

ties,  429  Lie 

m -suorjisodraoQ 

IlsISIlIsIIlSlHSlISllallg  | 

8 

a 

CO 

3 -saoT^pinbia 

£ 

6,230,287 
12,483,999 
11,183  949 
11,594,555 
14,774  342 

17.989.482 

9,318,633 

10.649.483 
10,936,761 
13,038,915 

3,455,605 

747,571 

592,353 

456,039 

181,271 

623,208 

252,005 

958,987 

60,094 

78,019 

39,253 

134.004 

17,742 

45,320 

16,151 

951 

384  include 

•S9io!jdnj5iu^a 

£ 

7,932,520 

6,981,240 

3,833,523 

2,923,907 

9,287,155 

4,298,721 

2,733,159 

2,728.464 

3,367,138 

4,321,212 

8,590,489 

7,496,812 

6,672,867 

8,128,794 

6,584.128 

5,481,409 

5,525,717 

7,369,564 

8,530,736 

7.215,701 

6,791,250 

6.247,355 

5,796,273 

5,546,170 

6,685,748 

5,784,043 
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Bankruptcy  Statistics. 


SCOTLAND. 

Number  of  Bankruptcies  awarded.  Amount  of  Debts  in  Bank- 
ruptcy concluded  by  B’mal  Discharge  as  ascertained  by 
Trustees,  and  Gross  Value  of  Estates  per  Inventory  and 
Valuation  by  Trustees,  for  1870  and  from  1875  to  1899 


Year, 

Bank- 

ruptcies 

Awarded 

Amount 

of 

Debts.* 

Gross  Value 
of 

Estate.* 

Year. 

Bank- 

ruptcies 

Awarded. 

Amount 

of 

Debts.* 

Gross  Value 
of 

Estates.* 

1870 

No. 

555 

£ 

1,003,871 

434^038 

1887 

No. 

444 

£ 

1,529,583 

£ 

789,845 

1875 

441 

742,513 

348,298 

1888 

442 

1,804,341 

721,466 

1876 

482 

2,269,042 

1,112,633 

1889 

388 

8,955,835 

1.244  033 

1877 

543 

1,666,298 

724,804 

1890 

339 

7,994,129 

454,372 

1878 

717 

1,614,063 

748,468 

1891 

348 

8 048  414 

1,278,286 

1879 

1,077 

1,163,935 

591,251 

1892 

346 

1,547,956 

542,598 

1880 

582 

1,243,359 

601,960 

1893 

356 

918,261 

544,033 

1881 

450 

1,610,253 

696,272 

1894 

341 

7,503,502 

560,404 

1882 

452 

14,295,718 

871,159 

1895 

356 

909,379 

397,615 

1883 

342 

1,625,072 

7,595,757 

740,429 

1896 

317 

1,475,144 

626,418 

1884 

406 

520,752 

1897 

278 

1,019,291 

483,685 

1885 

362 

1,136,653 

933,859 

1898 

282 

873,026 

787,651 

1886 

450 

1,336,721 

293,667 

1 1899 

297 

. 1,567,276 

390  654 

IRELAND. 


Number  of  Adjudications  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  (exclusive  of 
eases  in  which  compositions  after 
Bankruptcy  were  carried). 


Number 

of 

Adjudi- 

cations. 

Total  Amount  of  Liabilities 
scheduled. 

Total 
Amount 
of  Assets 
scheduled 

Total  Amount  of  Liabilities 
scheduled. 

Total 
Amount 
of  Assets 
scheduled 

Year. 

' ' N 

To  To  partly  To  unse- 

secured  secured  secured 

Creditors.  Creditors.  Creditors. 

as  avail- 
able for 
unsecured 
Creditors. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Cases. 

4,  — — -n 

To  To  partly  To  unse- 

secured  secured  cured 

Creditors.  Creditors.  Creditors. 

as  avail- 
able for 
unsecured 
Creditors. 

1880 

312 

2661)16  117,443  291/713 

£ 

109,652 

1880 

359 

149*498  178*127  523^808 

£ 

260,593 

1881 

231 

153,820  166,435  226.467 

95,048 

96,153 

1881 

302 

136,703  166,786  412,181 

189,296 

1882 

199 

106,833  216,970  319,067 

1882 

234 

134,702  181,246  407,072 

192,043 

1883. 

200 

92,591  56,935  193,451 

105,419 

1883 

250 

146,778  150,493  386,364 

179,988 

-1884 

188 

51,570  54,188  245,772 

73,686 

1884 

294 

113,365  241  906  484,342 

244,290 

1885 

216 

35,330  159,825  296,532 
133,147  187,053  270,541 

108,803 

1885 

304 

109,232  207,621  395,567 

215,461 

1886 

250 

135;810 

1886 

305 

127,313  . 212,987  340,558 

179,698 

1887 

204 

15,656  54.110  125,536 

63,903 

1887 

276 

145,524  174,587  359,192 

218,442 

Number  of  Cases  of  Arrangement  and 
Composition  after  Bankruptcy, 
Amount  of  Liabilities  scheduled, 
and  of  Assets  Available  for  un- 
secured Creditors  scheduled 


Amounts  cleared  at  the  London 
Bankers’  Clearing  House  (in 
millions  of  Pounds  Sterling). 


Year. 

Iu  Twelve 
Months  ended 
31st  December. 

In  Six  Months 
ended 
30th  June 

On  fortnightly 
Stock  Exchange 
Settling  Days. 

On  Consols 
Settling  Day 

On  the  4th  of 
each  Month 

Mill.  £. 

Mill  £. 

Mill.  £. 

Mill.  £. 

Mill.  £. 

1880 

5,794 

2,932 

1,152 

255 

237 

1885 

5,511 

7,801 

2,787 

935 

249 

222 

1890 

3.907 

1,417 

359 

289 

1891 

6 848 

3,562 

1,067 

315 

265 

1892 

6’, 482 

3,302 

1,023 

1,003 

299 

260 

1893 

6,478 

3,370 

300 

268 

1894 

6.337 

3,247 

964 

301 

262 

1895 

7,593 

3,574 

1,305 

345 

284 

1896 

7,575 

3,790 

1,163 

380 

291 

1897 

7,491 

3,634 

1,114 

363 

302 

1898 

8,097 

4,044 

4,670 

1,232 

403 

331 

1899 

9,150 

1,544 

403 

359 

POLICE. 


Strength  of  the  Police  Force  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 


1880 

1885 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


Number  in 
England  and 
Wales 

on  29th  Sept. 

Authorised 
Number  in 
Scotland 
on  15th  March. 

Number  in 
Ireland  on 
31st  March. 

31,488 

3,484 

12,579 

35,608 

3,782 

14,134 

37,957 

4,038 

13,951 

39,221 

4,103 

13,921 

39,673 

4,228 

13,840 

40,596 

4,400 

13,630 

41,154 

4,488 

13,463 

40,609 

4,525 

13,331 

40,966 

4,583 

13,187 

41,560 

4,598 

13,141  : 

42,140 

4,707t 

12,900 

42,653 

4,767t 

12,355 

43,450 

4, 867f 

12,351 

* Amount  in  Bankruptcies  concluded  by  final  division  and  discharge  in 
Bankruptcies  awarded  within  the  year. 


the  year,  and  hot  in  the 
t For  31st  December. 


Foreign  Weights , Measures , and  Money. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY. 
Weights  and  Measures  with  the  English  Equivalents. 


Foreign.  Rusgia>  Eng.  Equiv. 

Verste -663  of  a Mile 

Sq.  Verste -44  of  a Sq.  Mile 

Pood 36  lbs.  Avoir. 

Berkovets  360  lbs.  Avoir. 

Tchetvert  5 '77  Imp.  Bush. 

Dessiatine  2 -7  Acres 

Vedro  27  Imp.  Gals. 

Denmark. 

Dansk  Mil 4- 68  Miles 

Geo.  Mil 4-61  Miles 

Geo.  Sq.  Mil  21 '195  Sq.  Miles 

Tondeland 1*36  Acres 

Tonde  (Corn)  3*8  Imp.  Bush. 

Tonde  (Coal) 4 ‘6775  Bush. 

Pund 1702  lbs.  Avoir. 

Greece. 

Ocque  2 *84  lbs.  Avoir. 

Quintal  123-2  lbs.  Avoir. 

Livre 1-1  lbs.  Avoir. 

Drachme J of  an  Ounce. 

Egypt. 

Oke  2-75136  lbs.  Avoir. 

Cantar 99 '05  lbs.  Avoir. 

Ardeb  of  Wheat  (118  Okes)..  324 -6  lbs.  Avoir. 
Ardeb  of  Maize  (118  Okes). . 324 -6  lbs.  Avoir. 
Ardeb  of  Barley  (88  Okes). . 242-8  lbs.  Avoir. 
Ardeb  of  Rice  (152  Okes) — 418*3  lbs.  Avoir. 
United  States. 

Bushel  (Winchester) -9694  of  Imp.  Bush. , 

or  33  Win.  Bush.  = 
32  Imp.  Bush. 

Gallon  (old  English) -833  of  an  Imp.  Gal., 

or  6 U.S.  Gals.'  = 5 
Imp.  Gals. 

Short  Ton 2000  lbs.  Avoir. 

Loner  Ton  2240  lbs.  Avoir. 


Foreign.  China.  Eng‘  Equiv> 

Tael  (Weight)  1'33  Ounces. 

Catty 1-33  lbs.  Avoir. 

Picul 133£  lbs.  Avoir. 

Ts’un 1-41  Inches 

Ch’ih 1-175  Feet 

Chang 1175  Feet 

Li  2,115  Feet 

Japan. 

Ri 2-4403  Miles 

Square  Ri  5-9552  Sq.  Miles 

Tch6  (Long  Measure) 5-4229  Chains 

Tch6  carr6  (Land  Measure)..  2-4507  Acres 

Ken  1-9884  Yards 

Tsubo 3-9538  Sq.  Yards 

Kokou  (liquid)  39*7033  Gals. 

Kokou  (dry)  4-9629  Bush. 

Sho  (liquid) 1’5881  Quarts 

Shd  (dry) 07985  Pecks 

Kwan 8-2817  lbs.  Avoir: 

Norway,  Sweden.  Holland,  Belgium, 
German  Empire,  France,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland» 
Italy,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

Mfetre 1-09  Yards 

Kilometre  -621  of  a Mile 

Sq.  Kilometre ’386  of  a Sq.  Mile 

Are -0247  Acres 

Hectare 2-47  Acres 

Cub.  mtre 1308  Cub.  Yards 

M6tre 1-094  yds.,  or  3‘28  ft. 

Kilogramme- 2*204  lbs.  Avoir. 

centner  Metri!^e }220'4  lbs- Avoir- 

Tonneau  (Coals)  2204  lbs.  Avoir. 

Hectolitre  (Liquid  Measure)  22  Imp.  Gals. 
Hectolitre  (Cereals,  &c.) 275  Imp.  Bush. 


Countries. 


Money  with  the  English  Equivalents. 


Foreign. 


Russia 


Eng.  Equiv. 
£ s.  d. 

j Credit  Rouble  0 2 0 

( Metallic Rouble(Gold)  0 3 2 

Norway Krone ) n , , , 

Sweden Krona  V °1Q  1 - 

Denmark Krone j t0  * 

Pwtjmaw  (Mark 0 10 

G Empire  \ Krone 0 10  0 

Empire...  (Doppel  Krone 10  0 

Holland Gulden  X °.  * 8 

( 12  to  £ 

Belgium ) incae 

France V Franc 4 U0KU*JV 

Switzerland..)  1 zd  to 

Portugal  ....  Milreis  0 4 6 

Spain Peseta ) 0 0 9T% 

Italy Lira j 25  to  £ 

Austria f Krone { 24  to  £ 

"INttAav W" 


Countries. 


Foreign. 


0 0 9& 

25. to  £ 


Eng.  Equiv. 
£ s.  d. 

Greece Drachma .... 

Bulgaria Lew  

Roumania Leu  

*-» {V=S 

I L.Egyptian(lOOpiasts)  1 0 6J 

EBIPI {Vto2!6 

United  States 
Mexico 


Venezuela . . 


Bolivar . 


(0  0 
t 25  b 


Dollar  0 4 2 

to  £ 

Chili Peso  Fuerte  - 0 4 2 

Peru Sol 0 4 0 

Brazil Milreis 0 2 3 

Argentine  Rp.  Peso  Nacional  (Gold)  0 4 0 

Uruguay Peso  Fuerte 0 4 2 

Paraquay  ....  Peso 0 4 0 

China Tael  (Aver,  value,  1896)  0 3 4 

Japan Yen  do.  0 2 2 


Note.— The  equivalents  are  not  in  all  cases  the  exact  equivalents  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  but 
rates  which  are  convenient  for  comparison  over  long  periods.  This  applies  especially  • to  those 
countries  with  inconvertible  paper  currencies. 

In  the  case  of  the  South  American  Republics,  where  the  dollar  is  taken  as  4s.  or  4s.  2d.,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  official  values  are  below  the  real  values,  and  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary- to 
make  any  further  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  money. 
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Population  Statistics. 


POPULATION  STATISTICS. 


In  1800  the  first  census  enumeration  was 
authorised  to  be  made,  through  the 
agency  of  parish  and  township  overseers, 
by  personal  enquiry , with  no  schedules  for 
householders  to  fill  up,  and  no  specified 
date  for  either  the  making  or  completion 
of  the  returns.  These  arrangements  left 
wide  loopholes  for  error,  incapacity,  and 
fraud,  but  were  continued  with  but  slight 


improvement  until  the  fifth  decennial 
period  (1841)  arrived.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  totals  of  the  first 
four  census  enumerations  must  be  taken 
cum  grano,  but  as  errors,  &c.,  over  a 
large  area  and  by  many  individuals  have 
a tendency  to  balance  each  other,  the 
figures  are  entitled  to  reliance  for  practi- 
cal purposes. 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  ] 
Kingdom. 

1801 

8,350,990 

541,546 

8,892,536 

1,608,420 

5,396,436 

15,897,392 

1811 

9,552,468 

611,788 

10,164,256 

1.805,688 

5,987,836 

17,957,780 

1821 

11,281,883 

718,353 

12,000,236 

2^091,521 

6,801,827 

20,893,584 

1831 

13,090,523 

806,274 

13,896,797 

2,364,386 

7,767,401 

24,028,584 

1841 

15,002,443 

911,705 

15,914,148 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

26,730,929 

1851 

16,921,888 

1,005,721 

17,927,609 

2,888,742 

6,574,278 

27,390,629 

1861 

18,954,444 

1,111,780 

20,066,224 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

28,927,485 

1871 

21,495,131 

1,217,135 

22,712,266 

3,360,018 

5,412,377 

31,484,661 

1881 

24,613.926 

1,360,513 

25,974,439 

3,735,573 

5,174,836 

34,884,848 

1891 

27,501,362 

1,501,163 

29,002,525 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

37,732,922 

1892* 

29,405,054 

4,063,452 

4,638,169 

38,106,675 

1893* 

29,731,100 

4,093,959 

4,615,312 

38,440,371 

1894* 

30,060,763 

4,124,691 

4,600,599 

38,786,053 

1895* 

30,394,078 

4,155,654 

4,584,434 

39,134,166 

1896* 

30,731,092 

4,186,849 

4,547,779 

39,465,720 

1897* 

31,055,355 

4,218,279 

4,550,929 

39,824,563 

1898* 

31,397,078 

4,249,946 

4,541,903 

40,188,927 

1899 

31,742,588 

4.281,S50 

4,535,516 

40,559,954 

Isle  of  Man 
and 

Channel 

Islands. 


89,508 

103,710 

124,040 

143,126 

143,447 

144,638 

141,260 

147,842 


■Army- 
Navy  and 
Seamen  in 
Vessels. 

470,598 

640,500 

280,095 

260,191 

202,954 

212,194 

250,356 

216,080 

215,374 

224,211 


Total 

British 


21,272,187 

24,392,485 

27,057,923 

27,745,949 

29,321,288 

31,845,379 

35,241,482 

38,104,975 


The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Api'il,  1891, 
viz.,  37,732,922  persons,  was  2,848,074, 
or  8*2  per  cent,  above  the  number  recorded 
at  the  Census  of  1881.  This  rate  of 
growth  was  lower  than  that  of  either  of 
the  two  next  preceding  decennia,  in  which 
it  had  been  successively  8 ‘8  and  10*8  per 
cent.  Each  of  the  three  great  sub- 
divisions of  the  Kingdom  contributed  to 


bring  about  this  slackening  in  the  growth 
of  the  population.  For  both  in  England 
and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  1881-91  was  smaller  than  it 
had  been  either  in  1861-71  or  in  1871-81, 
while  in  Ireland  the  decrease  was  very 
much  larger  than  in  either  of  those  two 
decennia,  having,  in  the  earlier  of  the  two, 
been  6*7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  4*4 
per  cent.  ; whereas  in  1881-91  it  was  no 
less  than  9*1  per  cent. 


Proportion  per  Gent,  of  the  Population  Residing  in  Different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom, 


1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

England  . . 

. 54-0 

54-5 

56*1 

61*8 

65*5 

68*3 

70-6 

72*8 

England. 

Wales 

3-4 

3*4 

3*4 

3-7 

3*8 

3*8 

3*9 

40 

Wales 

Scotland . . . 

. 10  0 

9-8 

9*8 

10*5 

10*6 

10*7 

10*7 

10*7 

Scotland. 

Ireland  . . . 

. 32-6 

32*3 

30*7 

24-0 

20*1 

17*2 

14*8 

12*5 

Ireland. 

Population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 


1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas 

....  89,508 

103,710 

124,040 

143,126 

143,447 

144,638 

141,260 

147,842 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands— 

. . . . 40,081 

41,000 

47,975 

52,387 

52,469 

54,042 

53,558 

55,608 

Jersey 

Guernsey  (with  Herm 

and 

36,582 

47,544 

57,020 

55,613 

56,627 

52,445 

54,518 

Jethou 

. . . . 20,339 

24,540 

26,698 

29,806 

29,850 

30,685 

32,638 

35,339 1 

Alderney  

1,038 

3,333 

4,932 

2,738 

2,048 

1,843 

Sark 

488 

543 

785 

580 

583 

546 

571 

572 

* Estimated  to  middle  of  year. 
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Sexes,  Ages,  and  Condition  as  to  Marriage. 

Of  the  37,732,922  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, ’18,314,571  were  of  the 
male,  and  19,418,351  of  the  female,  sex  ; the  proportion  being,  therefore,  1,060 
females  to  1,000  males.  There  were,  however,  great  differences  in  this  respect 
between  the  three  great  sub-divisions  of  the  Kingdom  ; the  proportion  of  females 
to  1,000  males  being  1,064  in  England  and  Wales,  1,072  in  Scotland,  and  only  1,029 
in  Ireland. 

The  ages  of  the  aggregate  population,  after  distribution  of  those  whose  ages  were 
not  stated  were  as  follows  : — 

Age.  Males.  Females.  Persons. 

45 1,568,429  1,732,440  3,300,869 

55 1,038,405  1,190,368  2,228,773 

65 595,942  725,120  1,321,062 

75. 210,951  - 272,895  483,846 

85 27,315  40,409  67,724 

95  and  upwards  1,379  2,353  3,732 


All  Ages  . . 


0 

5.... 
15 

25.. .. 

35.. 


Females.  Persons. 
18,314,571  19,418,351  37,732,922 


2,261,332  2,265,101  4,526,433 

4,314,149  4,293,527  8,607,676 

3,597,938  3,776,135  7,374,073 

2,649,510  2,909,536  5,559,046 

2,049,221  2,210,467  4,259,688 


The  condition  as  regards  marriage  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
5 follows  : — 


Civil  condition. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single 

11,619,047 

11,751,611 

634 

605 

Married  ... 

6,055,017 

6,146,253 

331 

317 

Widowed  

640,507 

1,520,487 

35 

78 

Total 

18,314,571 

19,418,351 

1,000 

1,000 

Occupations  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
its  Several  Divisions. 

Numbers. 


Classes  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLASS  : 

1.  Civil  Service  and  Local  Government  .... 

3.  Defence  of  the  Country 

3.  Professional  {with  immediate  Sub- 
ordinates) 

a.  Clerical 

1.  Clergymen,  Priests,  Ministers  

2.  Nun,  Scripture  Reader  ; Church, 

Cemetery— Officials,  &c 

b.  Legal : — 

1.  Barristers,  Solicitors 

2.  Law  Clerks,  &c 

c.  Medical 

1.  Physicians,  Surgeons,  General  Prac- 
titioners   

2.  Sick  Nurses,  Midwives 

3.  Others  

d.  Educational : — 

1.  Teachers  

2.  Students  over  15 

e.  Others 


Total  . 

DOMESTIC  CLASS 


COMMERCIAL  CLASS 

5.  Commercial  Occupations 

6.  Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods,  and  Messages  : 

a.  On  Railways  

b.  On  Roads  

c.  On  Canals,  Rivers,  Seas  

d.  Storage,  Porterage,  Messages 


Total  . 1,399,735 


England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

144,300 

18,845 

29,611 

192,396 

126,473  ' 

7,588 

31,293 

165,354 

36,800 

4,957 

6,272 

48,029 

21,842 

2,389 

8,720 

3^,951 

19,978 

3,111 

2,080 

25,169 

27,540 

4,694 

2,249 

34,483 

19,037 

2,595 

2,293 

23,295 

53,658 

3,821 

1,107 

58,586 

12,540 

1,293 

825 

14,658 

200,595 

20,850 

21,190 

242,635 

147,489 

29,215 

95,766 

272,470 

115,880 

12,321 

6,426 

134,626 

926,132 

111,319 

207,831 

1,245,282 

1,900,328 

203,513 

238,215 

2,341,696 

416,365 

58,589 

29,189 

504,143 

186,774 

26,284 

9,610 

222,668 

366,605 

42,194 

27,282 

436,081 

•208,443 

27,539 

16,975 

252,957 

221,548 

26,346 

12,390 

260,284 

1,399,735 

180,952 

95,446 

1,676,133 
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■ Numbers. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FISHING  CLASS 

7.  Agriculture : — 

a.  Farmers  

223,610 

67,287 

54,332 

17,081 

417,003 

212,731 

694,945 

297,099 

b.  Farmers’  Sons,  Nephews,  &c.,  over  15. . 

c.  Farm  Bailiffs 

d.  Agricultural  Labourers,  Farm  Servants, 

18,205 

3,248 

2,124 

23,577 

Teamsters  , 

759,134 

107,412 

273,597 

1,140,143 

e.  Shepherds 

21,573 

10,113 

6,489 

38,175 

/.  Gardeners,  Nurservmen,  Seedsmen 

179,336 

16,385 

8,756 

204,477 

g.  Engaged  about  Animals  

26,574 

6,925 

6,623 

40,122 

h.  Others  

16,001 

4,489 

2,020 

22,510 

8.  Fishing 

25,225 

29,139 

11,278 

65,642 

Total  

1,336,945 

249,124 

940,621 

2,526,690 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASS 

9.  Books,  Newspapers,  Prints,  and  Maps  . . 
10.  Machines,  Tools,  and  Implements  

145,307 

342,231 

20,317 

51,426 

7,722 

8,259 

173,346 

401,916 

11.  Houses,  Furniture,  &c  : — 

a Building  Trades  

680,886 

139,696 

87,068 

47,349 

815,303 

b.  Furniture,  Fittings,  Decoration 

14,290 

4,413 

158,399 

12.  Carriages  and  Harness  

108,780 

7,021 

5,780 

121,581 

13.  Ships  and  Boats 

70,517 

23,518 

4,284 

98,319 

65,660 

l!f.  Chemicals  and  Compounds 

56,047 

7,826 

1,787 

15.  Tobacco  and  Pipes 

16.  Food  and  Lodgina 

31,141 

3,779 

1,506 

36,426 

a.  Inkeepers,  Publicans,  and  others  en- 

gaged  in  making  or  selling  Spirituous 
Drinks 

148,943 

13,664 

14,929 

177,536 

b.  Dealers  in  Food  

597,868 

90,982 

53,111 

741,961 

c.  Lodging,  Boarding-House  Keepers  

51,178 

4,015 

2,462 

57,655 

17.  Textile  Fabrics 

a Wool,  Worsted 

b.  Silk 

c.  Cotton  

254,585 

51,427 

629,184 

8,166 

40,034 

4,132 

36,728 

26,223 

6,630 

329 

4,279 

88,603 

301,249 

55,888 

670,191 

122,992 

d.  Flax,  Linen 

e.  Hemp,  Jute,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials 

22,416 

36,297 

1,826 

60,539 

/.  Mixed  or  Unspecified  Materials 

162,811 

63,136 

123,064 

28,217 

254,164 

18.  Dress . . 

19.  Skins,  Hair,  Grease,  Bone  and  other 

1,099,833 

153,429 

1,376,326 

Animal  Substances . 

76,566 

6,695 

2,728 

85,989 

20.  Wood,  Paper,  Oil,  Gum,  Rush,  and  Other 

Vegetable  Substances 

21.  Mineral  Substances 

196,889 

36,885 

11,659 

245,433 

a.  Mining  

561,637 

87,406 

1,382 

650,425 

b.  Stone,  Slate,  Clay,  and  Roads 

209,972 

29,438 

10,120 

249,530 

c.  Iron,  Steel 

d.  Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  Lead,  and  other 

380,193 

68,040 

21,541 

469,774 

Metals 

175,394 

13,870 

3,669 

192,933 

e.  Earthenware  and  Glass — Makers  and 

Dealers  

90,007 

7,319 

1,009 

98,335 

/.  Others. 

22.  General  or  Unspecified  Commodities  : — 

86,022 

10,037 

3,699 

99,758 

a.  General  Shopkeepers,  Dealers,  Pawn- 

brokers   

65,077 

13,784 

28,974 

107,835 

b.  Costermongers,  Hawkers,  Street  Sellers 

c.  Contractors,  Manufacturers,  Managers 

58,939 

6,446 

2,332 

67,717 

(undefined) 

11,199 

1,653 

944 

13,796 

d.  Mechanics,  Labourers,  General  or  Un- 

defined   

805,105 

18,328 

95,365 

1,946 

133,082 

1,100 

1,033,552 

21,374 

23.  Refuse  Matters  «...  

Total  

7,336,344 

1,032,404 

657,154 

9,025,902 

CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  WITH  NO 

SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS 

16,103,041 

2,248,695 

2,565,483 

20,917,219 

Total  Population  

29,002,525 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

37,732,922 
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TITLES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS  PASSED  IN  THE  SIXTH 
SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


63  VICTORIA. 


1 —  An  Act  to  apply  a sum  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  one  thousand  nine 
hundred,  and  to  appropriate  the 
Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of 
Parliament.  ( Appropriation . ) 

2 —  An  Act  to  raise  Money  by  Treasury 


— A.D.  1899. 


Bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
March  nineteen  hundred.  ( Treasury 
Bills. ) 

! — An  Act  to  explain  References  in  the 
Acts  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  next  ensuing  Session. 
( Second  Session  (Explanation). 


TITLES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS  PASSED  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

63  & 64  VICTORIA.— A.D.  1900. 


1 —  An  Act  to  apply  a sum  out  of  the  7 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  one  thousand  nine 
hundred.  (Consolidated Fund  (No.  1).) 

2 —  An  Act  to  provide  for  raising  Money 
for  the  present  War  in  South  Africa. 

( War  Loan.) 

3 —  An  Act  to  apply  certain  sums  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service 
of  the  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred,  and  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
(Consolidated  Fuud  (No.  2).) 

4 —  An  Act  for  taking  the  Census  for 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  one.  (Census 
(Great  Britain).) 

5 —  An  Act  to  provide,  during  Twelve 
Months,  for  the  Discipline  and  Regu- 
lation of  the  Army.  (Army  (Annual). ) 

6 —  An  Act  for  taking  the  Census  for 
Ireland  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one.  (Census 
(Ireland).) 


— An  Act  to  grant  certain  duties  of 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  to 
alter  other  duties,  and  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  and  the  National  Debt,  and 
to  make  other  provision  for  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year. 
(Finance.) 

8 —  An  Act  to  remove  Electoral  Dis- 
abilities which  may  arise  in  the  case 
of  Members  of  the  Reserve,  Militia, 
and  Yeomanry  Forces,  and  in  the 
case  of  Volunteers,  by  reason  of 
absence  on  the  Military  Service  of 
the  Crown.  (Electoral  Disabilities 
(Military  Service)  Removal.) 

9 —  An  Act  to  authorise  the  grant  out  of 
Police  Funds  of  certain  Allowances 
and  Gratuities  in  respect  of  Police 
Reservists  who  are  called  out  on 
Permanent  Service.  (Police  Reser- 
vists (Allowances).) 

10 —  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  respecting 
the  powers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Ireland  for  determining 
the  Area  on  which  certain  Expenses 
are  to  be  chargeable.  (Public  Health 
(Ireland). ) 
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11 —  An  Act,  to  provide  further  Money 
for  the  Uganda  Railway.  ( Uganda 
Railway . ) 

12 —  An  Act  to  constitute  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  1 Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Constitution.) 

13 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  Coun- 
cils (Elections)  Act,  1891.  ( County 

Councils  { Elections ) Act  Amendment.) 

14 —  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  Solicitors  of  Courts  of  British 
Possessions  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  ( Colonial 
Solicitors. ) 

15 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  Relating 
to  Burial  Grounds.  {Burial.) 

16 —  An  Act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  Term  of  Office  of  District 
Councillors  and  Guardians.  ( District 
Councillors  and  Guardians  { Term  of 
Office).) 

17 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  (Volunteer)  Act,  1859,  in 
relation  to  calling  out  the  Volunteers 
for  Actual  Service.  ( Naval  Reserve 
{ Mobilisation ).) 

18—  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  Sur- 
veyors (Ireland)  Act,  1862.  {County 
Surveyors  {Ireland).) 

19 —  An  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  Pro- 
perty for  building  a new  Land 
Registry  Office  and  other  Public 
Offices  in  London,  and  for  purposes 
connected  therewith.  {Land  Registry 
{New  Buildings).) 

20 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  regarding 

Ecclesiastical  Assessments  in  Scot- 
land. {Ecclesiastical  Assessments 

{Scotland).) 

21 —  An  Act  to  prohibit  Child  Labour 

Underground  in  Mines.  {Mines 

{Prohibition  of  Child  Labour  Under - 

, ground).) 

22 —  An  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
1897,  to  Workmen  in  Agriculture. 
( Workmen's  Compensation. ) 

23 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Removal  of  Paupers  from 
England  to  Ireland.  {Poor  Removal.) 

24 —  An  Act  to  further  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
( Veterinary  Surgeons  Amendment.) 

25 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Charitable 
Loan  Societies  (Ireland)  Act,  1843. 
{Charitable  Loan  Societies  {Ireland).) 

26 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Charges  on  Land  and  to  matters 
connected  therewith.  {Land Charges.) 

27—  An  Act  for  the  better  Prevention 
of  Accidents  on  Railways.  {Railway 
Employment  {Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents).) 

28 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Inebriates 
Acts,  1879  to  1899,  for  Scotland. 
{Inebriates  Amendment  {Scotland).)  ■ 

29 —  An  Act  to  assimilate  the  County 
Council  and  Borough  Council  Fran- 
chise in  London.  {London  County 
Council  Electors  Qualification.) 

30 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  Beer  Retailers’  and  Spirit  Grocers’ 
Licences  in  Ireland.  {Beer  Retailers' 
and  Spirit  Grocers'  Retail  Licences 
{Ireland).) 

31 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with 
respect  to  Customs  Duties  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  {Isle  of  Man  {Customs).) 

32 —  An  Act  to  amend  the -Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  with  respect  to 
the  Liability  of  Shipowners  and 
others.  {Merchant  Shipping  {Lia- 
bility of  Shipowners  and  others). ) 

33 —  An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity.  ( Wild 
Animals  in  Captivity  Protection.) 

34 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ancient  Monu 
ments  Protection  Act,  1882.  {Ancient 
Mouuments  Protection. ) 

35 —  An  Act  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
Oil  in  Manufactured  Tobacco.  {Oil 
in  Tobacco. ) 

36 —  An  Act  to  grant  Money  for  the 
purpose  of  certain  Local  Loans  out 
of  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  to  Local 
Loans.  {Public  Works  Loans.) 

37 —  An  Act  to  continue  various  Expiring 
Laws.  {Expiring  Laws  Continuance.) 

38 —  An  Act  to  extend  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act,  1898,  to  Teachers  serving  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  service  as 
a Teacher  in  that  Island.  {Elemen- 
tary Teachers  Superannuation  {Isle  of 
Man).) 
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39 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Volunteer  Act, 

1863.  ( Volunteer .) 

40 —  An  Act  to  extend  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act,  1898,  to  Teachers  serving  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  to  service 
as  a Teacher  in  that  Island.  ( Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers  Superannuation 
{Jersey). ) 

41 —  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  alteration 
of  the  Local  Government  (Procedure 
of  Councils)  Order,  1899.  {Local 
Government  {Ireland)  {No.  2).) 

42 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act,  1882.  {Reserve  Forces.) 

43 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland. 
{Intermediate  Education  {Ireland).) 

44 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Exportation  of  Arms,  Ammuni- 
tion, and  Military  and  Naval  Stores. 
{Exportation  of  Arms.) 

45 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Poor  Relief 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1838  to  1892,  with 
respect  to  relief  given  by  the  main- 
tenance of  Lunatics  and  Children, 
and  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  Land  which  may  be  acquired 
under  those  Acts.  {Poor  Reliej 
(Ireland). ) 

46 —  An  Act  to  relieve  Members  of 
County  Councils  and  other  Local 
Authorities  from  disqualification  by 
reason  of  absence  in  certain  cases. 
{Members  of  Local  Authorities  Relief '.) 

47 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with 
regard  to  the  Investment  of  Money 
paid  into  a County  Court.  {County 
Courts  {Investment). ) 

48—  An  Act  to  amend  the  Companies 
Acts.  {Companies.) 

49 —  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Election  and 
Proceedings  of  Town  Councils  in 
Scotland.  (Tdwn  Councils  {Scot- 
land).) 

50 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Agricultural  Holdings.  {Agricul- 
tural Holdings. ) 

51 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with 
respect  to  Persons  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  Money-lenders.  {Money- 
lenders. ) 
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52 —  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  J 
for  a Naval  Reserve.  {Naval  Reserve. ) 

53 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893.  {Ele- 
mentary Education.) 

54—  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  number  and  salaries  of  the 
Staff  of  the  General  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  for  Scotland, 
and  to  provide  for  the  remuneration 
of  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
{Lunacy  Board  {Scotland)  Salaries 
and  Clerics.) 

55 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Executors  in  Scotland.  {Executors 
{Scotland). ) 

56 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Military  Lands 
Act,  1892.  {Military  Lands.) 

57 —  An  Act  to  apply  a sum  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one,  and  to  appropriate  j 
the  Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  I 
of  Parliament.  {Appropriation.) 

58 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Tithe  Rentcharge  in  Ireland. 
{Tithe  Rentcharge  {Ireland).) 

59 —  An  Act  to  amend  Part  III.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890.  {Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes. ) 

60 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1860  to  1896.  {Tram- 
ways {Ireland).) 

61 —  An  Act  to  provide  for  raising  a 
Supplemental  Loan  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  nineteen  hundred  and 
one.  {Supplemental  War  Loan. ) 

62 —  An  Act  to  amend  the  Colonial 
Stock  Acts,  1877  and  1892,  and  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893.  {Colonial  Stock.) 

63 —  An  Act  to  amend  sections  forty-two,  | 
fifty-one,  fifty-four,  sixty-nine,  one  j 
hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-  [ 
one  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  | 
Act,  1898,  and  Articles  nineteen,  j 
twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  of  the  j 
Schedule  to  the  Local  Government  j 
(Application  of  Enactments)  Order,  \ 
1898.  {Local  Government  {Ireland).)  \ 


HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE; 

OR, 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIALISM 

By  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  M.Inst.C.E. 


“ Worthy  the  attention  of  all  students  of  social  questions.” — Westminster  Review. 

“ There  is  an  inspiring  directness  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  manner  of  exposing  social  evils  and  planning 
remedies.” — Ethical  World. 

“ Sourid,  sane,  and  succint.”  — Weekly  Times  and  Echo. 

“ Valuable  as  a modest  statement  of  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
“ Ably  and  calmly  written  and,  actuated  throughout  by  a fine  ethical  purpose.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
“ A plain  matter  of  fact  hook,  written  in  a fair-minded  way.”—  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

“ We  question  if  there  is  any  other  work  which  gives  more  valuable  suggestions  on  the  education 
of  children,  or  inspires  one  with  such  hope  of  the  future.” — Justice. 

“No  word  wasted,  none  out  of  place, — were  it  possible  to  have  this  book  read  intelligently  by 
our  six  million  voters,  the  morning  after  the  election  would  see  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  .’’—Labour 
Leader. 

“ Would  completely  revolutionise  by  a peaceful  process  the  whole  life  of  the  country,  and  place 
great  Britain  truly  and  honourably  in  the  fore-front  of  the  nations-” — Bruce  Wallace,  Brotherhood. 

— 2s.  6d.  — 

Twentieth  Century  Press,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London. 

lenworthy's  KgdropatliiD  Establishment, 

(THE  UIViEa  HYDRO)  (51,  BATH  STREET,  and  22,  BOLD  STREET), 

Established  £ of  a Century. 

Telegrams : 

“ Kenworthy’s,  Southport." 
Telephone  : No.  80. 
Physician:  A.  B.  Kenworthy  M.B. 

A Health  Resort  for  Patients 
requiring  thorough  and 
mild  Hydropathic  Treat- 
ment. A homely  residence  for 
Visitors.  Accommodation  in- 
cludes Dining  Hall,  General  and 
Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms,  Private 
Sitting,  Reading,  Smoke,  and 
Billiard  Rooms,  and  over  70 
well-furnished  Bedrooms. 

Turkish,  Russian, 
Vapour,  Electric,  &e., 
Baths.  Massage. 

DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT  BATH  for  Rheumatism,  &e. 

Conveniently  situated  near  Promenade,  Pier,  Lord  Street,  Railway 
Stations,  &c.  Electric  Light. 

Terms  for  Visitors  : 6s.,  7s.„  8s.,  9s.  per  day  ; or,  from  35s.  to 
63s.  per  week  (according  to  bedroom).  Patients  Is.  per  day  extra. 
Families  at  reduced  rates. 

PROSPECTUS,  &C.,  from  the  MANAGER. 


30,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ACETATE  OF  SODA. 

ACETIC  ACID,  Commercial,  Glacial, 
and  Vinegar  qualities. 

ACETONE. 

ALLOYS,  “Stella”  Brand — 
Manganese  Copper. 

Manganese  Bronze. 

Phosphor  Copper. 

Phosphor  Tin. 

Phosphor  Bronze. 

Anti-friction  Metal. 

AMMONIA  ALKALI,  all  Strengths. 
BICARBONATE  OF  SODA,  High 

Strength;  also  Mineral  Water  quality. 

BLEACHING  POWDER. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Caustic  Potash. 

CAUSTIC  SODA,  .50  % to  78  % 

Caustic  Soda,  liquid. 

CHLORATE  of  Potash. 

,,  Soda. 

, , Baryta. 

CHLOROS  (Liquid  Disinfectant). 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  (Refined). 
Chloride  of  Calcium. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

Do.  (Sanitary). 

Chloride  of  Magnesium. 

COPPER,  B.S.  and  G.M.B’s,  &e. 

Copper  Precipitate. 

Chromic  Acid. 

Crystal  Carbonate. 

CYANIDES. 

FERTILIZERS. 

GLYCERINE. 


HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  Common  and  I 
Purified,  also  Commercially  free  from 
Arsenic  and  Vitriol. 

Hypochlorite  of  Soda  (High  Strength), 
i Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

MANGANATE  OF  SODA. 

j Monohydrate, 

MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

PEST  KILLER,  Stpawsonite, 

“Charlock”  Brand  Sulphate  of 
Copper. 

Purple  Ore. 

Rectified  Vitriol. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. 

SALT,  White  in  all  qualities.  Rock, 
Lump,  and  Ground, 
j Silicate  of  Soda. 

SOAPS,  Hazlehurst’s  “Tallow 
Crown,”  “Cashmere,”  and  other 
noted  Soaps. 

SODA  ASH.  all  Strengths  by  Ammonia 

and  lie  Blanc  processes. 

SODA  CRYSTALS. 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS. 
STRONTIUM  Oxide. 

„ ^ Hydrate. 

,,  Carbonate. 

SULPHUR  (Rock,  Roll,  and  Flowers). 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  Brown,  Best 

Brown,  and  Rectified,  Anhydrous  or  j 
Fuming. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

SULPHATE  of  SODA  op  SALTCAKE, 
in  Bulk  or  Ground. 

Sulphide  of  Sodium. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

ULTRAMARINE. 

I VITRIOL,  all  qualities  and  Strengths. 


ALL  EXPERT  ANALYSTS 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that 

“ MONTSERRAT” 


Lime-Fruit 

Juice 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most 
Cooling,  Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink. 
It  has  the  Real  Taste  and  Flavour  of  the 
Fresh  Fruit,  being  made  from  the  famous 
“ MONTSERRAT  ” Cultivated  Lime-Fruit. 


“MONTSERRAT”  LIME-FRUIT  JUICE  has  been 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  use  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

the  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  “ MONTSERRAT  ” 
for  the  Troops  in  the  Soudan  Campaign. 

United  States  Government  also  obtained  supplies  ni 
for  Philippine  and  Cuban  Campaigns.  Sold  by 
Druggists , Grocers,  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 


